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Story -Telling 



There are a good many things to be said about story 
tell ng in the schools. That it has an important place 
in the child's education is readily acknowledged, but 
there are many things to be considered. 

Is it a good thing to have a story period on the daily 
program? Does it not assume that the children are 
ready each day for just the sort of story you have planned 
to tell them? Should not a story be fitted to certain 
moods and conditions? Should it not be adapted to 
the class of children? Shall the same story be told to 
corresponding grades, with no regard to the mental or 
moral status of the classes? Does not the inheritance 
and home training count for something? It is recog- 
nized that there are bom story-tellers: Can the art be 
acquired — for it is an art — and how can it be done ? 

Should any teacher attempt to tell a story to her class 
till she has first rehearsed it with herself till it is "on 
the end of her tongue**? 

Can any superintendent, supervisor, or principal tell 
any thoughtful teacher what story she can best tell her 
class, as well as she can decide for herself? 

Can there be too much story telling? Is it not pos- 
sible that the children may have story indigestion as 
well as food indigestion? And is there anything better 
for either trouble than fasting? Why are such over- 
dosed vie ims usually treated to more nutriment of the 
same kind, a little more highly spiced? 

Is it any sign that children ought to have a certain 
story because they clamor for it ? 

Teachers and trainers of children will give as a reason 
for using a particular story, song, or exercise that "The 
children like it,** and this with a, tone that means, "And 
that settles it.*' Is it always safe to follow a child*s 
liking? If mothers should go on that principle in caring 
for their children, every house would be a juvenile 
hospital. 

Should a class of the submerged tenths be told 
"sailor-man** or "soldier- man'* stories, full of fighting 
and adventure? In short, should any stories of war- 
fare and battles be given to any children in hese days 
when the best portion of the world is striving for Peace? 

Should stories ever be told just for the fun of it, with 
no meaning to them? Are there not stories enough 
that have something in them worth remembering, with- 
out using the flat, characterless ones? 

Should a teacher ever draw a lesson or point a moral 
after she has told the story? Will not the child uncon- 
sciously separate the* chaff from the wheat for himself 
without any application? 
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Is Ihere any teacher left, with taste or judgment, who 
yet tells goody-goody stories ? Let us hope not. 

If the children grow restless and uneasy under a 
story, shall the teap^er go on or stop short? I§ ]their 
lack of jfl^gfps^ ^ si^ pf ^ Mftf §fpry, pr {\it pppf teffij^g 
of it? 

Can a teacher tdl any story well unless she likes it 
herself? Isn't the whole action of the teacher a different 
thing when she enjoys it? 

Can a teacher make her class like any story she may 
teU \i jtb^ ^ke her and she likes the story ? 

What proportion of myths, fables, and fairy stories 
should a teacher have in her repertoire? 

Are teachers ji^stified in makjng up stories? Are these 

Showlf} ppt the story always be considered a tj-pat by 
the dujdren? Is it jever pardonable to cause them to 
feel a touch o^ perf unctoriness \x\ it ? 

!?»§ # fffie to t/eap}} ,^f jf}? LpfWf sn4 long after the 
lp^9fts ff^p ^4^4 frpm fp.efl[)pry f|k story ;§ ^s frpshly 
feR}pfflbPFe4 2^ iff t^e 4ay \\ was tpld. 

Is the*? ai^ytbi»g that the teacher ever gives to her 
children 1 fiat .calls fpr more thought, judgment, con- 
scjentiousnpss, ^d jpdepcndenpe of action than the 
Jcind of storie§ ship gives thepi? Is s}ie not justified in 
liat|y y'plusjng to teif a story that she does not approve ? 

How shall teachers find stories enough for her school ? 

Afp ^bey npf pvprywh^re abpwf ker, \i sbp l)^ pyps to 
5pe w4 P^rs to bp^r? %tl^Bg $)ipw^ PMlmre in the 
teacher more than her ability tp rparf ^be §to|:ie§ without 
words, eyerywhere about her? 

WbeR will t^pb^r Ip^m mi to tp^ tbp cr^zp-^tprie^ pf 

to-day, wbprp plai^t§ w4 Wimal§ fJp tbP ^alkii^g ^nd 
exhibit tjie unlpvelipst human equalities — envy, jeafpusy, 
vanify, '^d a whinipg^ }mpat jcnce wjth t^e place Qod 
gaVp'ftigJg^ Tbese ipnocent dumb |al}cers will jjever 
know A'ow they g[rg niaftg{|c4 — that's one comfqrt. 

Ap4 witb ^U tbPSP pps^ibilitjps pf gqpd pr evil tq the 
children from^^pry-tplUftg^ >vbp sb^^ll 4^rP SPk-T^ thpp^ 
tlipughtlessly or te}J them carelessly ? 



^|. S. §., ChibHahua, Mexico 

Thirty, gfj^ny, ^peifirig papers, from ^ty grimier little 
hap^s — 1()^ Cpp^er^, r^g^Pfl edges, blots, anfl misspelled 
wf^, uRtil fbe tRPber, }pql^iqg pver tbew, grow? diz^y. 

\\\th a tj^n^p§§ jpb,?? Jibp sjjjb§. ''t rfpn-t beljpv^ I can 
stand it another day." Just then her eyes fall on §9p^ptbing 
at the foot of the grimiest paper. 

?*I pm glad for you to tich me,'' say the straggling litde 
lenprs. '^^esive a bug and the Ws qf yqur pupil that loves 
ypu.?? • 

Afl4 aft?f fte^ fhe ^P^IIJPS PWPf* ^^'^ 3 4?ffprent look. 



Jf } j^lYP JH$4 §^ayp(| a phjl^.n — /gijf^ FFA?^«?Ki? ^ii^ry 

Much has always been said, mucb is being said, and 
much wi}J bf said about how \o fnanage children^ bi^t per- 
KapVuq'pne evef'strupt ttie Jceynq'te qf supcess ip tl^e matter 
better thaii James Whitcomb I^iley, when in being oues- 
tioneii as to "'bow he succeecjefl irt >yinning children and 
managing them, he said: " I have just stayed ^ child," 



The New Year 

We are standing on the threshold, we are in the open door, 
We are treading on a borderland we have never trod before; 
Another year is opening, and another year is gone, 
We have passed the darkness of the night, we <^p i^ the early 

W/e h^ve leu the fields l^.ehind v^ o'^r wl^ch we soitffred seed; 
We pass infp tlj,e fjuturp w^ch ^jp/i; of ^ caQ f/e^. 
Tl^ CQTO among tHe weeds, the stones, the surface mold, 
May yield a partial harvest; we hope for sixty fold. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh and reap and sow, 
Then bid the ^ew 'Year welcome, and let the old year gol 
Then gather all your Tigor, press forward in the fight, 
And let this be your motto: " For God and for jthje RigfU." 

— 5e/. 



Moral OverstFain 

Evelyn L. Taintor 

AN essay entitled ** Moral Overstrain" by George W. 
^gjer^ has prpvpcf a vpry suggestiy/e one to m^. 
Mr. Alger writes of the great care with which a 
buildipg j§ gird,e4 m} an.d strengthened whenever it 
shows a weak spot unable to' bear the pressure to be put HPPP 
it. He says: "There has been no corresponding practice 
yet devised, which may be followed when the moral crash 
comes. Tberp is no 'japjung up' process tp be found in the 
law courts." While in great part this is true, stQl the work 
of Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, in behalf of proper 
treatment of juvenile offenders shows the beginning of the 
*' jacking upprocess," and foreshadows the better day to come. 
Mr. Alger refers pspecf^y ^p )^usipe§§ Iffe ii^ |iis essay, but 
I think there is food ioj tj^ought in it, as applied to a teacher^s 
work. 

There is apt to be an endless amount of petty thieving, and 
crookedness in other ways, ^erever many children congre- 
gate. Qiff ppppftypitijes are yast ai),d epdliess. Who is t}ie 
wise one to deal truly wit)> f}ipm? \y)iere does the proper 
amount of development of moral force end, and ** moral 
overstrain ** begin ? 

I well remember my first experiei^ce in this line. A litde 
girl in my first schocrf had lost a pair of fur gloves, and after 
a long search the missing gloves were found in Jiftje M^fX 
Carter*s possession. Just what I said to the cl^d I cannot 
recall; but I know it w^as over severe, for I was indignant 
over the happening. My mother's comment on tl^p jii>cident 
gave n>e a i)e>*' viiew-point. When I paused in njy recital of 
the incic|enf^ expecting to hear her expressions of sj^ippafhy 
and hprrpr, ^ he^ff^ instead, in a most pitying (pnp, fopr 
little thing! I don't suppose she ever baq a pair pf fuf )dpvps 
in all her lifp. ^ow she must have wanted theraP^ Mary 
Carter caipe bpfpfp ipy mental vision then in a nea- light. 
Poor, ragged, unkempt, frightened child. Ft^r gloi'cs^ In- 
deed not! Wljy it ipiist be shehadn^t even cpjyipipu |yii{{er}s, 
for I rpf^ppihprpfl tj^en noticing |ip\y re4 ai]|:} pM}4 i|pd 
chapped her bands bad lopked that very mwning. That 
noon 1 went back to school by way of her l^onie and my pity 
was stirred agi^ji). I guessed by its exterior ^^f^at I after- 
wards found was trije that there was np pb§?^P^ ff^f l^^H^X 
or luxury if] that shabby, dreaiy plaf:e, Even tbp bai* RP- 
cessities of life were often lacking, and the child really had 
a taste ai^d craving for beautiful things. I have never felt 
the same fepjing Pf harsb con^eq^P^tJMi) fpf cbiidfjiij';? sfpal- 
ing sincp. 

Isn't our idea usually to punish rather than to redeem the 
child who has beep caught in wrong coping ? We make the 
crime pf grpa^er ipiport^j^cp appHr^^i]tjy tban'tjip pj>il4'^ 
reforn^. Ju4ge ^in4i^ey is quoted 4S sayjng: **We ^m'^ 
punish boys; we just try to help them to be strong and 
square.'* Isn't that our ideal also ? 

Children, ^s a >vhole, have very ]\i\zy ideas p|i \\^^ sub- 
ject. Some races seem to be bom with a marked tendency 
to thieving and will take what is put in their way whether 
in itself it is desirable or not. Some children who would 
consider it stealing to take money, would not hestitate an 
instant about taking some other thing. Street boys :^lmost 
invariably consider fruit stands and orchards their legiti- 
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mate prey. It is extiemely difficult to inculcate correct ideas 
of property rights into even the best of children, and this 
class seems sometimes almost hopeless. 

I have found that punishment rarely accomplishes it. 
Sometfttfes ft t(mes by tWe right laying Stfi^n o! "f)recept 
upon J)recept;'' but often^f, I think, With personal experi- 
ence. 

A certain church offered prizes to the children of its Sunday * 
school for the hesi kept gardens — tlit boys' id diltfvafe 
Vegetables and the girls flowers. 

When the kind olseeds to be given out was under consider- 
ation, the questi^ of using melon seeds caused a difference 
of opinion. The young son of one of the committee was 
asked f6r his" opinion, which was this: ** Yes, give us nielon 
seeds. Course some of the melons will be stolen; but when 
some fellows I know get their prize melons swiped,, then 
thty'H know ho\v mean ft is to steal other fellows' things." 
And the melon seeds were furnished. Often a touch of the 
bitter eytp'^Htiice 6f fositi^' soW^ tne'risfied possession by,an- 
of h'fcr's ^sh6n6sty is th.e bifest t'King a child can hav6. Much 
of tte thWv^fng dmdhg bb^s is fh'6 ''desire to" get f^in^s easy, " 
ais Judge Lindsey sa>*s, andf when d s6nse of the meanness 
comes to them they reform of their own accord. 

4fy fat th6 greaf^'t part of stealing done in school is of such 
articles as candy, fruit, and othpr eats^bles, or of pennies 
which t\^ biiy thertt. Many a child who' woutd not dfri^am 
of taking a pencil from another child's desk will succumt to 
the temptation of a piece of candy. 

As I (MAS bvtr fhie ca's6s 6f thieving that ^ave occurred 
itt thy tiMh, I ^d iH6 niaj6rity 6f them have been jus^ such 
cases, and in nearly every instance the thing taken wa^ of 
a kind which the child's hotn^ life rarely or never supplieiflt. 

F^sSie \!fsed to takp ever>' thing in the eata'ble. Kne she could 
lay het h'an^ on. 1 found that she was 6ne of a large famity 
of haff-sitaJrv^d" chiidren. tier rrioral nature was snnply 
overwhelmed by the cry of. her poorly n6i;rished,body, for 
anythfAg fhaJt was" f6o<J. tV'fi6n' aft^nvards I found* her steal- 
ing^ CfaVJrk^rs \ii a j^ocer>* store I felt more pity than condem- 
natfeiV. It Was tririy a cas6 of "moral overstrain" to dis- 
play food before her eyes. 

Jatft^ was detected taking f)ennies over and over again, 
tlVOtlfgjh' ftt n^Ver toutlrhed anything else. I coulcf not reach" 
his ca?s6 tttti! I found that his mother was bringing him yp 
to* sslv^ MS pehhife, and doing it so strenuously t|hat' tTie* 
gi*^fesf <fes?r^ of fliat toy Wa's'^ to spend a cent as tlie other 
chH^^rt' did. Any cenf that, cafhe to him with hi? niother's 
knOWU^ge r^viii be A^opped into his bank. Only one ob- 
tained on the sly could give him the coveted luxury. It was 
certainly st ca-s^ 6f "mohil overstrain" to have pennies dis- 
pteyec^ b^ore Mm. 

Every teacher can duplicate thTs instance over and over 
agtfin\ \^€ hav6 a^ great i*es'ponsihility in the upbuildirjg of 
th6 cMldtSri's niorai natu'/e., \Vith trie home life and the 
even nWi^ pbfent sfre'ef life dead against us in f^ too many 
case' Aie problem is a Vast and vexing' one. vV'here does 
shJtftHAn)^ froni^ oVer much temptation property end, and the 
brsfcnfi^ up and stiffening of th6 moral nbre begin ? We often 
hfefr fhfe' afffv^ite,- "ly'on^t allow children to have any copy ot 
tfieir sJ)8KA]^ woMs in tlieir desk ; when the lesson is being^ 
given" it is p\fttfh]g to6 miieh tetnptation into their vvay." , . 

IXbAbfless for som^ children it is; but if the weak child 
is always to be shielded, when will he grow strong? Scores 
of pupHs Who' wouirf not open a book of their own to peek 
at the next history topic, would neyertheless give a fleeting 
gla'nte at the opfeherf book of a neighbor. 

T6 hi* absOhltely trustworthy, those .children must be 
tntrneS' fo ^rrt a^vay from temptatioii. It has been my ex- 
pd^i^ht^ thaft frus'tYng children in the right way is ^pt to rhake 
thfeM' tA^ trustworthy. But alas! what is the rlgnt way for 
orte efiilff is* not: ade(!][Uate for the next. It requires a deal of 
study of the nature, environment and moral standard of each 
child. * The trusting must be doiie with common sense. 
Thiire itt\lst be not only faith and trust in the child, but in 
somie Way \Ve must find a way of creating strength where pres- 
sm^fej^W. 

Afost effildr'en take great satisfaction in the feeling that 
thby are able to resist temptation, and often times presenting 
the control of hands or feet, or temper, as a kind of ** moral 



stunt," will be efficacious. I have made it a reward, because 
a sign of strength," to be allowed to keep lunches in some 
d!esks. Still there are always the Bessies who are over much 
tempted thereby. What shall be done with^l^ese? It is 
fmpbssibfe to fey d6wA' \iitfd HiiS. fest fufes hijthings of the 
spirit. Mr., Al^ef ^ys,' *'We,ha^'6 no,tnpte^g{|iit to Over- 
load a main's morals than his back, and it is a duty as well 
as a priyjTege ib fiave i^ th oW Mows."* 



• "Clear the t>a6i^^'' 

Marie S. Sttllman 

All parallel lines, if produced, appear to converge in the 
direction of their farther ends. For this reason the long lines 
of the sled slant a very little t6warfl eatehf ojfher, as they are 
carried out above; the.sjiort Kjieji QOijverge also as they are 
produced toward the right and slightly upward. 



In copying the pietore, &rix^ fcrst ffe bt^, dnd then put 
thie sled in his atms; by dctemfinfn^ thS sltcnt ihd widtt' 6f 
the si* boards r then by driwin^ the curves Of thfe i*uAiiers. 



How to Uism^HhH mft^eUt Evff^«efl? 

White Pine — Five needlfe in' a buifidler scales of cohc 
thickenedift the tpp. . 

Scotch Kne — TWo bluish ^reen,' short ^jeecfres hra bundle. 

Fir — Erect cone;, flat, spreading needles scdttefed.snigiy. 

Austrian Pine — Two long, dark g^een needfe^in a bUttiSlfe. 

Norway Sprtice — Large hknging- cohes^ scattered needhfe 
point all ways. 

ftertilock — Small haSngmg^ confess flat sphcy. 

Larch — Many needles in a cluster; Mi* off e^lrh year/ 
erect cones. 

Red Cedar — Bluish berfies; shai^ prickly spray. 

Arbor Vitae — Flat branches;- cones few s&fled,* aM only 
two seeds imder each. 

Whit6^ Cedar — Cones roimdishV with* four tb eight seeds 
under each. 

Pitch Pme — Dark: stiff needles arranged in threes. 



Little Fred was' visiting his grandmother ill th^ country,* and waa 
watching the turkey. ,'* Look, grandma," he s'aid, "t^e old^ gobbler 
has had his fan up forjhalf 'an hour, and his face is aJs red ai if he wasn*t 
a bit cooler." — Our Lambs 
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New Year's Greeting 

"1 am thinking of you to-day because it is New Years and 1 wish you happiness. 
And to-morrow because it will be the day after New Years. I shall still wish you happi- 
ness ; and so on clear through the year. 

''I may not be able to tell you about it every day, but that makes no difference ; the 
thought and the wish will be here just the same. Whenever joy or success comes to you 
it will make me glad/' 



The Day After 

Martina Gardiner 

DON'T you just hate to come back to school?" de- 
manded one midget of a yet smaller atom, whom 
she had just overtaken. **I've had the best time, 
and loads of presents. Now there is nothing to do 
but those horrid old reviews! Every time I look at that 
Santa Claus on the board, I'll think of my stocking, and the 
turkey, and I just can't work!" she wailed in conclusion. 

"There won't be any Santa Claus on the board," remarked 
the Atom calmly. "Christmas is gone, and this is New 
Year's. Leastways " sh« added, " there won't be any on Miss 
May's blackboard. 'Cause I stayed afterward, and some 
big boys carried out the tree, and then I helped clean up the 
blackboard, an' she gave me the holly to take to the little 
sick Miltner girl. Then she gave me some more candy, and 
told me to run home and to be sure and be back early after 
New Year's, and see what I could find new," she added remin- 
iscently. "Let's just look in your room and see." 

"There!" declared the Midget triumphantly. "I knew, 
'cause Miss Andrews had her hat on when the line went out. 
Wonder what she's doing now? Oh, I see — hunting up 
some 'zamples to put on the board. She's hurrying so, 'cause 
she's late, that she don't even see us, "added the disgusted 
little voice. 

The Midget and the Atom were not acquainted with Tenny- 
son, but their expression as they stood among the littering 
holly and sifting evergreens, gazing at boards adorned with 
smeary drawings of holiday cheer, said plainly: 

"This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things." 

"There's the bell!" Relief rang in the Atom's tone. A 
moment later, she was merged in the sea of tiny, happy faces, 
which looked cheerily into Miss May's. 

"A happy New Year, children ! " she greeted them. Would 
you like to say * Happy New Year, Miss May?'*' 

They would, and did most enthusiastically. 

"And now oxir little prayer." Heads bowed reverently 
and soft voices joined in the familiar words. Then: 

"Some little sharp eyes have been looking aroimd the room 
this morning. I wonder what they saw that was new ? 

" There's a picture of an open book on the board." 

"Who can tell me why?" 

"My mamma says that the New Year angel has a nice, 
clean book for each of us, and when we are good, the page 
will be written with beautiful writing, but if you're bad" — 
she glared aroimd for possible delinquents — "there'll be 
nothing but a big, black blot." 

"And I'm sure we will try to keep our pages free from 
blots. What did you notice, Jennie?" 

(No, my dear fellow teacher. Miss May did not follow 
up this suggestion. She left it as a seed-thought. Neither 
did she obtain a long list of good resolutions from the chil- 
dren. She knew too well the tender wills of the babies; 
knew that the "resolves" would be broken when tempta- 
tion came, and that the growing characters would be weakened 
by the sum of another failure. Instead, she went cheerily 
on to preach the gospel of work, as a cure for heart sickness; 
of the finality of forgetting past pleasure; of the joy of living 
in the delights of the present moment.) 



Quoth Jennie: "Over on the kindergarten table is some- 
thmg black, with a funny little glass." 

"Yes. That is a pasteboard covered with black cloth. 
Some day, when the snowflakes are big, and it is very, very 
cold, we are going to catch them on the screen, and look at 
them through the glass. Then you'U see!" she smiled 
mysteriously. 

"Who else has sharp eyes, this morning?" asked Miss 
May. 

"The new calendar is very pretty. May I mark the sun- 
shine for to-day ? " 

"Yes, Loyal. What else ? " 

"You have on a new dress, and I think that rose you are 
wearing is dreflful pretty," declared one of Miss May's wee 
lovers, shyly. 

She parried the compliment quickly. 

"Roy always likes flowers. There's something else " 
but her heart gave an exultant beat. Not for nothing had 
she squandered her substance on a dainty gown, in defiance 
of reason's calm warnings to prudence. 

There's a picture of a great, big snow fort on our number 
board, and there are two piles of snowballs, with numbers 
wntten m them, on the sides of the fort. I just love to make 
forts. What is it for?" 

" T^t is the number game we are going to play this morn- 
ing. ShaU we begin? Harry may be one captain, and James 
the other. Choose your helpers, Harry's Hne in that aisle 
and James' here. Ready? When you teU the answer cor- 
rectly, we will play that the ball hits the fort, and knocks off 
a bit. Then I will rub out the baU, and a piece of the fort 
The side that first uses up its balls and destroys the fort 
wins." ' 

When the last snowbaU had disappeared, before the vigor- 
ous onslaught. Miss May pointed to a board fiUed with pic- 
tures of sleds, adorned with phonics. 

">yho likes to ride? We will play that we can ride on 
the sled if we can teU its name. Who wants to ride on this 
yd^ow sled?" Mary gave the troublesome phonic correctly. 
When aU of the children were duly seated Miss May asked- 

"Wouldn't it be fun to tie the sleds together in a long Une? 
I wiU take the blue crayon. If you can put the sounds on 
two sleds together, I will draw a line between them and we 
wiU call It a blue rope. I beUeve that some children could 
tie as many as three sleds together." In the meny game 
that foUowed, no child suspected that he was really doimr 
profitable blend work. ^^ 

"We had the bestest time," sighed the Atom at noon, as 
she trotted contentedly homeward. "Did you ? " 

^u^'^'^L Z^ ^^ ^^"^ ^^P^y- "M^ Andrews was cross. 
She scolded and said we would never pass our examinations 
if we didn't work harder. We had to sit stiU while she fin- 
ished putting work on the board. Then most of us had for- 
gotten our reading books, and we had to sit together and 
James pushed Harry, and Harry yeUed, and she sent them 
both up to Mr. Smithson." 

"We forgot ours too, but Miss May just laughed, and said 
she had 'spected we would. She gave us some she had made 
with pretty covers. There was the mcest New Year's story 
We are to have them to keep when we can read them pex- 
fa:dy." (The stories were hectographed. The covere w^ 
of p^ain wall paper.) "Say, I like New Year, just as weU 
as Chnstmas." 
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I am voupo iiKe ^oa awd hand jr? baind. 
We wilT journey oa 'todct^r. 

L'lttie KewYcar, little New Year, 

1. hope 10 be good compctny 
Untn ^ouL go awe^. 

Sel. 



Little Baby New Year 



E. G. Y. 



Edna G. Young 




Sg3Z-t=^g=£3;g3=^] 



I. I heard yoar ba - by foot -steps,When just out -side the 



i^i^^s^ 



tai 



door; I've seen six of your fam -'ly, But ne*er saw you l)e - 



K 



-^^^t 



n nc-te 



•_-J=.lr-J-.^--ti=r 






i 




fore. How pa-tient-ly I wait - ed To hear the great big 



l^PPparj^-TTr^^^ 



clock Strike twelvj with whist-les blow-ing Aud then I heard yoa knock. 



The outside door flew open, 

And then you rushed right in, 
And little Nineteen Seven 

Was ready to begin. 
I*m glad to see you, Baby, 

Sometime you'll know me well; 
For we'll grow old together. 

What secrets we will tell! 



O little Baby New Year, 

What* have you brought to me? 
Will I have joy and gladness, 

If I'll be true to thee? 
Ah, then you have my promise 

I'll do my best each day 
To make you feel so happy, 

You'll always want to stay. 
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The Passing Months V 

Kleanor Cameron 
(^AB^igfrtt reserved) 

January 

A drtft of tnow where violets used to be! 
The iNDDdi — a sotiCude profound and deep! 



How 



arc 



O'tt 1M4m1 ^"tbe wtod» msh on from tree to tree; 

B«Io^ — Ute w&odkbA children lie in sleep. 
4ti0te a woirld, eatombed m ice and snow, 

Cfffl^ wiflkr holds a sceptre, stem and chill, 
y«t ^- If yc^i stoop to listen — far below; 

Tke Utile woodland brook is singing still! 

On the Ibsl Monday of the Jamiary school month, make 
a careful uniew of the compteted calendars, and add the 
December record to that of the othet fittotiths. Call attention 
to the ificiCMng number (A snowy days^ utiA the fact that 
the first fmam storms dilEcred in character from the hiter 
ones. EiS|)ibhi the cKslJnctJoft between snow fltrrries, and 
blizzarck. Lead the children to (fiscover that the lallfng of 
snow hm tiken the fdace of the atmuaut rains. 

WheB diie new odendar has been placed upon the black- 
board, wiStr the name of the coming month ^nd driFI upon 
its proBwdfttioi^. Review the December poem and the 
rhyme^ €e«latining the name of the winter months. Base 
the JaMttTf momitg talks upon the following questions: 

1 Wloi is the namd of the new month ? 

2 T(^ what season does Jammry belong ? 

3 Wtidi montlb of winter ie Jantmry? (Second.) 

4 AaPt Ae days mowing lotiget or shorter ? 

5 WlM wind ofteik blows? Point to the direction from 
which dbr niorth wind cemes^ 

6 WhMf is the effect of tbe wind upon the snow ? How 
do ywi laww when the wind blows? What do we call the 
sound flftMk by the wind? 

f B^ you think we shali festve lighter or heavier snows ? 
Why fe^^MWiary called the snow month ? 

h wkent is the appearance of the sky? How can you 
tell whaiStis going to snow? 

(I» tdofe connection, review the December finger play on 
"The Snow Storm.") 

9 Is the air clear or cloudy ? 

10 What soimds do you hear when you are out-of-doors ? 
What sounds do you hear now that you' did noH heai* in the 
autumn? (Chopping of wood, crunching of sAo^, crack- 
ling of branches, sleigh bells, etc.) 

11 What do you find on the window-pane?" 

12 What is the condition of the ground? Wh>5re do 
we find snow-drifts? 

13 What covers the rivers and ponds? What has be- 
come of the fish ? 

14 Are there any birds to be seen ? What kinds of birds 
are still to be found ? Where do we go to find them ? What 
little birds live in the city ? Where have you seen sparrow^s 
nests? What bird can be often heard near the evergreen 
trees? 

15 Where are the caterpillars? Where do we look to 
find cocoons ? What i& die caterpillar doing ? 

16 Is the sunsHitte- as bright as if wa^ in the autumn ? 
What is the effect of thf sunshine upon ttte snow? What 
do you find hanging on the"edfees-of ttttroof ?" 

17 Do you see any sdUirrdk ? Wttem- ciin we find them ? 
Where do they st^y?' Whatdb*^ eat?' What do we often 
find lying about on tile* sulfate of tlie ^ow? How did the 
nuts come to be there? 

18 Name the colors of the out-of-door world ? 

19 What little animal (beside the squirrel) is to be found 
in the woods ? What does the rabbit eat ? Where does he 
live ? What is the best time to see many, rabbits ? 

20 Are there any seeds still' remaining? 

21 What sports does January bring ? 

If the children become* greatly intei^est^d in the winter 
conditions of animal life, the st\idy may Be carried on still 
further. A few suggestive' questions altr given below, and 
any teacher, who so desire*?, can easily form others of her 
own. 



1 Where do the bees stay during the winter? 
they fed ? 

2 Where do the ants go when the cold weather draws near ? 
What is their food ? Where do they get it ? 

3 Where do the fish find their winter food? 

4 Do earthworms live all winter? Where are they to 
be found ? 

5 What is the winter hiding ()fece of the frogs? The 
turtles ? 

6 Does the squirf^ have more (Jmn one storcfe^iis^ ? 

These questions wttl serve to awaken inrte^tet ift flie out- 
side world and to show to the little 0»>es ih6 woftd^fftil #ay 
in which Nature cares for her childreft. W tbe #6rk be 
carried on in an interesting and lively mam^ef, it ^ifl serve 
to free the chiMren from the old aind painful idta tfeait winter 
kills all ouf-of-doof life. KnoVrfedge of the ifridin^* pkces of 
animak and insects wiH fcelp to h^crease ^^it\m^h^ and 
interest in the spring a^afeenirtg that is S^ffty Atawing 
neaf. 

As a summary of this Woti^ teach the folloix^rng ^ei^ses 

January 
Wfnteif ski^ and frosty air, 

Winds that roughly blow; 
Icy pon^ amd b^nthes bare, 

Many drifts of sno^. 
Rosy cheek6, and stinginjg toes, 

Fires bright and clear; 
Every lad a-nd lassite knoWs 

January's here. 

Fingef Play 
The CotooN 
• When skies were blute and woodlandls gSay 
In gold and red were dressed, 
The caterpillar wove each day 
* His cosy, silken nest. 

'-^ Round and round he slowly spun 
^ A cradle, soft and deep, 
And when the autximn days were rfohe 
He quickly went to sleep. 

'The woods are bare and leafless now 

And cold winds roughly blow; 
Yet still the cradle on its bough 

^^ lacking to and fro. 

Directions 

1 Place two hands tbcether to shape an elongated, closed nest. 
Have backd ol hands tou<3i each other and bring the thumbs closely 
together. 

2 Weaving motion with right hand. 

3 5hape cradle as in direction '* one," but open the cradle by separat- 
ing thumbs. Look into the opened cradle until the remainder of the 
verse has been said. 

4 Rock cradle to and fro. 

Th^ SQtTrtftrt^x 
' This is the old and hollow tree 

The squirrel liked the best. 
^This i^und hole is hi*r door, you see 
^ And this his^ cosy nest. 

^ This is the branch where every day, 

^ He sife- outsidiU the door, 
^ Aid eA^ the' nufe hft hid^ away; 

^ See * — ^ he ran off for more. 

Directions 

1 Shape the hollow tree by closing the left hand and placirig the 
right Hfend al)Ove it. The back of the right hahd siiould rest' ujiori' t!io 
left hand. Have the right hand almost closed' in iriiitation of a Hollow 
tree. 

2 Shape a round hole by placing two thumbs and forefingers to- 
gether. 

3' Plafe backs of both hands together. Have the palms sll^tly 
cut-vrd'to shape a somewhat flat nest. 

4 Right arms extended to the side ahd front (for the branch). 
Look at arm While speaking. 

5 Shai)e the door as Ix-fore. 
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6 Shape small nuis by holding up both hands with thumb and 
forefinger touching. 

7 Look up quickly as if gazing into a tree. 

8 Pause an instant. 

9 Say the last line in a very animated way. 

The Rabbit 
* Not a blade of grass in sight, 

Not a flower to grow; 
^ But the rabbit, small and light, 
^ Bounds across the snow. 

^ You may trace his tiny toes 

Every snowy day. 
^ Swift into a hole, he goes, 
^ Then he hides away. 

Directions 

1 Sav the first two lines slowly and impressively. Emphasize 
by shaking head. 

2 Place both hands at sides of head in imitation of rabbit's ears. 
Lower part of hands sj^ould rest just above the temples. Hold the 
fingers together and keep the entire hand straight and stiff. 

3 Raise both hands and strike on finger tips with a bounding motion 
as near like a rabbit's leap as is possible. Wrists should be held loosely. 
Move from shoulder. Repeat motion on each emphasized syllable 
of the line. 

4 Look downward at floor and place right hand outward with the 
palm in a horizontal position. 

5 Shape the hole with the two thumbs and forefingers. Fashion 
the hole a little below the chest and tip hands slightly. Ix)ok down 
into it while the line is repeated. • < 

6 Shape hole with thumb and forefinger of the right hand. Place 
the left hand over it to close opening and hide the rabbit. 

Since January and February are often dark and tedious, 
the school-room shoidd be kept as bright and attractive as 
possible. Almost all of the January decoration may spring 
out of the regular work, and its preparation is always a source 
of much enjoyment to the children. If there be time, take 
up the elm and willow trees for careful study. Observe 
closely the shape, size, and arrangement of the branches. 
Provide good pictures of the bare trees, as these are most 
easily studied. In shape and direction of the branches, the 
elm and willow types present a helpful and interesting con- 
trast. In connection with the study of the elm tree, have 
the children watch carefully for oriole nests. If a genuine 
nest cannot be obtained, present a good picture of one, and 
call attention to its shape, and the manner of its suspension. 

Have the little folks practice the cutting of both the willow 
and elm trees. When the results have become somewhat 
perfect, arrange the cuttings upon^ a covered blackboard or 
wall-space. Kn or paste the trees to give the idea of a forest 
with many trees in the distance. This may be done by put- 
ting the large trees in the foregroimd, and the smaller ones 
farther up toward the centre of the covered space. Study 
and cut the rabbit, both in running and sitting positions. 
Select the best of these cuttings and fasten them in place 
among the trees. To complete the little scene, let the chil- 
dren cut one or two elms, with a small oriole nest hanging 
from one of the branches. 

Study a good picture of the squirrel, and have the children 
notice the most important characteristics. The sitting posi- 
tion is most desirable for cutting, and drawing purposes. 
Mount the best illustrations upon a branch that has been 
made from paper or drawn with charcoal. When the children 
have become skilful, in making the large squirrels, have 
them cut oak trees, with a tiny squirrel sitting upon one of 
the largest branches. 

The winter birds are always very interesting lo the chil- 
dren. Many different kinds of hand work are easily evolved 
from this subject. Begin the work with the study of the 
owl. Cut and draw the owl, both with and without the 
supporting branch. Tint the best illustrations by means of 
water colors or crayons. Name and illustrate the habita- 
tions of the owl. An interesting landscape can be made 
by drawing a bam and tree. Paste a small cutting of the 
owl on one of the branches. If desired, the sky and ground 
may be painted and the other objects pasted into the tinted 
landscape. Draw a branch with charcoal, and mount several 
owls upon it. This forms a good design for a book cover, or 
calendar, as well as a pleasing bit of decoration for the sch(X)l- 
room. 



The study of the owl should be followed by that of the 
common sparrow. Since this bird is to be found in all locali- 
ties, the children have many opportunities for close observa- 
tion. On account of its simple outlines, the sparrow admits 
of very successful illustration, and the little ones soon grow 
skilful in reproducing very good pictures of it. In coloring 
the cuttings, crayon is preferable to the paints, as it gives 
a rougher appearance and is much more easily blended. 
Mount the finished cuttings by drawing a long wire and past- 
ing the largest sparrows, side by side, upon it. Make a 
landscape, by painting the upper part of a square of white 
paper (for the sky) and allowing the lower half to remain 
uncolored. This will represent snow. Complete the scene 
by adding cuttings of a house, two poles, and a suspended 
wire, that is covered with perching sparrows. The birds 
may be cut with the wire or added to it after it is completed. 
If desired, the poles, house, wire, and birds may be cut from 
dark i^per or colored black. This results in giving the 
landscape a silhouette effect. Furnish the children with a 
square of dark paper and let them make the white cuttings 
and paste them into place. They will greatly enjoy the 
sharp contrast between the black and white. 

The blue jay is a more difficult study than the other winter 
birds. Its coloring is very hard to reproduce in painting, 
but the piu^ white cuttings are easily recognized on account 
of the crested head. Bluejays are generally numerous, and 
their bright colored plumage makes them very attractive 
to the little ones. A study of the general size, shape, and 
characteristics of the bluejay prepares the way for the cutting 
of the spring birds. 

Diuing the first week of January, have the children cut 
large bells with an opening in the top. Color the bells and 
pass a white or tinted cord through the loops. The result- 
ing border may be placed over the front blackboard, to form 
a chain of New Year bells. Blend yellow and brown, and 
paint the bells in imitation of brass. Shade with a darker 
tint of the same color. 

Teach the children to fold and cut several Sftowflake de- 
signs. When these have become somewhat perfect, cut the 
same patterns from the shiny, white, kindergarten paper. 
String the snowflakes upon dark gray yarn and use the 
festoon for decoration. If this festoon be hung in a dark 
comer, the yam will become invisible and the white crystals 
will give the impression of a snow-storm. 



Questions on Any Pine in Your Locality 

What is the general shape of the tree, and where does it 
grow? 

What is the shape of the cone ? 

What is the character of its bark ? 

How long are the needles, and how do they compare in 
length and thickness with any other species of pine in your 
locality ? 

How many needles grow together in a bundle ? 

Is this bundle enclosed in a little sheath at the base? (In 
the white pine the sheath drops off very soon.) 

Are these bimdles grouped in distinct tassels, if so, how 
many constitute a tassel ? 

What shade of green is the general color of the foliage ? 

Cut a pine needle in two and look at the end with a lens, 
and note its shape. The white pine differs decidedly from 
the others in this particular. 

How can you tell this year's from last year's and from 
next year's cones? 

How old is the cone when it of)ens and scatters its seeds ? 

How many seeds are there under a single cone scale? 

How many kinds of flowers does the pine tree have and 
where are they borne ? 

How is the pollen carried ? 

Which is the most important commercially of our pine 
trees ? 

What is the pine wood used for? 

What is resin? Of what use is it to the tree? To the 
cone ? 

What is the difference between resin and rosin ? 

— Home Nature Study Course 
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I t^ighting the 1907 candle 



Dancing to the Northern Light 

Most northern of all Uncle Sam's children are the Es- 
kimo who live around Point Barrow, which juts out into 
the polar sea beyond the Arctic circle. There it is night 
all winter long and day all summer long. 
\ 'So far from becoming gloomy because of their dreary sur- 
roundings and their long nights, the Point Barrow children 
are particularly bright and lively and full of mischief and 
play. One of their pastimes in winter is to dance to the 
Northern Lights. 

They are warmly clothed in garments made of the skin 
of the northern deer or the Arctic fox. There is an upper 
garment something like a sweater with a hood to it, skin 
trousers, and deerskin boots coming to the knee. 

They wear. deerskin mittens; and, when they sing their hong 
to the Aurora Borealis and dance with it, they frequently 
attach the tail of a blue or white fox to their belt behind. 

Each dancer clenches the fists, and, bending the elbows, 
strikes them against the sides of the body, keeping time to 
a song and stamping vigorously with the right foot while 
springing up and down with the left knee. The song has a 
large number of stanzas and begins Kioya *e, kioya ke, which 
means "Hail to the Northern Lights." 

When thjB Aurora is bright and in an especially dancing 
mood, the children will often kee[) up the song and dance 
for hours at a time. 



Cowboys Befriend Antelopes 

(From The LiUle Chronicle) 

In Texas, Dick Jenson hastily loaded his gun and started 
on a run around a jutting rock of the foothills of the Gaude- 
loupe mountains. 

**ril have something to tell when I get home, or my name 
is not Dick Jenson," he said to himself. "Antelope are not 
common game where I come from." 

"What are you going to do with that gun, stranger?" 

Dick Jenson stopped suddenly, face to face with a stalwart 
cattleman who appeared from the other side of the boulder. 

"Hist!" answered Jenson. "Didn't you see a bunch of 
antelope disappear through here? Pm after one." 

"Well, stranger, I wouldn't go if I were you. You saw 
a bunch of them, you say? So did I, and what is more, I 
can tell you there are six hundred of them here in these foot- 
hills." The cattleman brandished his heavy riding whip in 
the direction of which he spoke. "But if you hunt them, 
you're no friend of the cowboys. Why, the boys consider 
that herd their special property, and they don't feel kindly 
toward the man who slaughters them." 

Dick Jenson looked crestfallen. He was visiting his 
cousin's ranch and he coveted this trophy of the hunt. But 
he did not care to be on unfriendly terms with "the boys." 
At least he would wait and see for himself how the others 



felt about it. So he shouldered his gun and turned back 
with the cattleman. 

(Tell this story to your boys in your own language. — The EDrrOR) 



At Teacher's House 

Hallie D. Walkf.r 
One day I went to teacher's house — 

She lives up on the hill — 
And when she took me in her room, 

I first kept very still; 
For teacher is so dreadful strict 

And looks at you so queer, 
You always mind your p's and q's 

Whenever she is near. 
But teacher smiled and talked that day, 

And let me see her rings; 
And rub my hands on her fur muff 

And look at all her thingjff 
And then she made me stay to tea, 

And helped my plate well twice. - 
I really never had supposed 

That she cotdd be so nice. 
In school she isn't so at all — 

She'll rap, and scold, and frown, 
If she don't find our work jusl so 

Whenever she walks round. 
I wish we didn't have to go 

To dreadfulschools, 
But went to tea at teacher's house 

And didn't have old rules. 
I think we'd learn a heap o' things 

Listin' to her the whole day through. 
'T would be a nicer sort of school — 

I think so, now, don't you? 



Jamie's Trip to Mill 

(Reproduction Story) 
L. M. B. 

James lived with his j)a rents on a farm. His father was 
away from home, and Jamie helped with the chores. One 
day his mother said, they must nave some meal for bread. 
She did not know what to do because there was no one to go 
to the mill. James had never gone to the mill alone, but had 
gone with his father, and knew the road went through the 
dark woods and over a long dark bridge. He knew some 
one must go and told his mother hp was big enough if she 
would let him go. So old Dobbin was brought up and th<5 
sack of com was fastened on his back, just behind the little 
boy. He bid his mother good-bye and started off. When 
lie came to the bridge he kept singing to himself. It was 
a dark, gloomy place, and very long, but at last he was through, 
and trotted gaily along till he came to the mill. The miSer 
said he was quite brave for so small a boy. He gave him his 
meal. The road going home did not seem nearly so long, 
and he was soon at home and gave the meal to his mother. 



Appreciation 

Dear Editor: 

I must tell you how delighted we are with the Supplement 
this year. We do a great deal of Language work in Wilming- 
ton, and these pictures are just what we need. The teachers 
in our building are enthusiastic over them. May I also 
thank you for the charming Stories of Inventors, which I 
have enjoyed with all my heart? They will be one of the 
j)leasant features of our sch(X)l work this vear. 

' C. S. 

January Twenty-eighth 

This is Carnation Day, so named as being the birthday 
of President McKinley, who always wore a carnation in his 
button-hole. 
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Is Poor Spelling the Result of 
Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading? 

As a Supervisor of Primary Methods in a Normal School 
and with nearly fifteen years' experience as a teacher of pri- 
mary work in the public school, I for one, feel that I mu3t 
respond in behalf oif recent criticism of **poor spelling'* as 
a result of modem method of teaching reading. 

I^think, if those who offer this criticism, could thoroughly 
investigate the new method of teaching reading, they would 
make a radical change in their ideas and opinions. The 
first our years of school life are devoted to '* learning to 
read "; the remaining years ** reading to learn *'Jor the mastery 
of the thought and expression. 

All will agree that whichever method will produce the best 
and most speedy results in reading, is the one to pursue. The 
new method certainly lays a solid foundation for good read- 
ing. It embraces the sentence, word, and phonic methods. 
After a pupil has had a thorough drill in phonics; a thorough 
drill on sight words, or new words, separately, and in sen- 
tences; a drill on blend words or families, and a drill on 
thought reading, or reading for expression, he has the founda- 
tion of good reading established, and the tools with which 
to become independent in the art of reading. 

From my own observation and experience with children, 
in the'first four grades of the primar>' school, I can truthfully 
state that five, six, yes, seven times the. amount of reading, 
can be accomplished by the new system of teaching reading 
than by the old. 

But in regard to this method being a detriment to good 
sf>elling, I cannot see it in fhat light. It is not the modem 
system of teaching reading that affects the spelling, as much 
as it is the lack oj drill in this branch which would, of course, 
result in poor spelling. 

In the days of teaching reading by the a b c^Sy we must not 
forget the frequency of drills in spelling, the old-fashioned 
s[>elling schools, and the rivalry that existed for first place in 
them. If we, as teachers, could create the old time interest 
aad enthusiasm that was manifest in spelling, we will have 
accomplished our purpose and the result will be better si>ell- 
ing, for as Joseph Cook says: "Attention is the mother of 
memory, and interest is the mother of attention. To secure 
memory, secure both the mother and the grandmother.'* 

I do know, from my own experience, with first and 
second grades — that the new phonic method of teaching 
reading is a great aid to good spemng. A child having learned 
to recognize a word by sight, and has (so to speak) taken 
a picture of it, or has formed a mental image of the word is 
ready and eager to grasp it when it is presented in a spelling 
lesson. The word appears like an old friend, for he has 
seen it in sentence reading, word drill, and reading from the 
regular lesson in the reader, and now learns to reproduce it 
it in oral or written spelling, and also in written language work. 

My plan of teaching reading is to arrange to have the 
*' phonic drill" and drill on words for sight reading, and 
developing the new words, two or three days in advance of 
the regular reading lesson, and the reading lesson kept in ad- 
vance of the speUing. Then when the list of spelling words 
are presented to the class, they are ready to receive them, 
not as new words, but as old acquaintances, for they have 
been developed phonetically, used as sight words, and in 
reading, and are now ready to learn to spell and retain them. 

Teacher place list of words on board to be studied. Chil- 
dren (all) spell in concert. Children write words twice and 
study, teacher calling attention to most diflBcult words, which 
can be used as language lesson in the afternoon, by children 
writing sentences containing them. Some time during the 
forenoon, have an oral drill (individually) compelling those 
who miss to leara the word, and spell again. In the after- 
noon, give written dictation in spelling. Teacher grade, and 
child correct words spelled incorrectly, writing them at bottom 
of page in spelling blanks. This, or similar plans, being 
carried out daily cannot fail to produce good spelling. Other 
devices may be used in connection with the above. 

I have good results in spelling. In » class of from forty to 



fifty, we hAv« from ninety-two to ninety-seven per cent who 
have the list of twenty-flve words apcUed correctly, and re- 
ceive one hundred at dose of each term in their examina- 
tions. If spelUnir is taught thoroughly, I feel confident that 
in a ahon tlffl«, the parents and citiisens will heartily endorse 
the modem methods of teaching reading. 
Findhy, Ohio Grace B. Jackson 

Another Opinion 

Arc the children of to-day worse spellers than those of the 
last generation? School masters sav No. Normal school 
principals say No, while tests and statistics prove that 
children spell better now than their fathers did at the same 
age. Modem spelling might perhaps be improved; but 
nJstakes in otthogmphy ought not to be laid to the method 
by which readhig is taught, for reading and spelling should 
cnth^y different subjects. Fluency in^reading is much 
more quidkly acquired by the word or the sentence method, 
than by the a-b-c method. In classes where the word method 
is taught, there is occasionally a child who has learned the 
alphabet before coming to school; such a one is invariably 
a hesitating reader. In a language like English which Ls, 
at least partially, buUt on a phonetic plan, it would be folly 
to continue the teaching of words as wholes for too long a 
period. When the child has acquired a vocabulary of from 
one hundred to three hundred words. If not before. It is time 
for him to notice that certain letters have certain soimds. 
He will then soon be able to decipher new words for himself. 
I suppose that it would be auite possible to learn to read, 
and to write at dictation, without knowing the name of a 
single letter. The necessity for knowing the alphabet as a 
whole, seems to be, in order that a person may find a word 
in the dictionary, directory, or other list arranged alphabeti- 
cally; and of course the alphabet cannot be leamed as a whole 
without knowing the names of the individual letters. 

A child's first task on entering school ought not to b>e the 
learning of the alphabet; but this knowledge should be 
acquired before he leaves the primary classes. Perhaps the 
easiest way to leam the alphabet is by singing it. The tune 
is given on page 386 of October, 1906, Primary Education. 
I arrange the wonls a little differently fi-om those given on that 
page, to avoid repeating any of the letters. My version is as 
follows: 

A B C D E F G, 

HIJKLMNOP, 

Q R S and T U V, 

Double-you and X Y Z. 

Happy, happy, shall we be 

When weVe leamed our ABC. 

I keep the alphabet written at the top of one blackboard, 
and sometimes we point to the letters, while we sing. Then 
I ask one child to tum his back to the blackboard, and repeat 
the words of that song. If he fails I have him point to the 
letters, while he sings or recites them. After the song is 
leamed I have the children arrange letter cards in order upon 
the desk, while each child repeats the song mentally, and 
very few mistakes are made in the arrangement, even when 
the blackboard is covered. 

Spelling may be taught either by sight or by hearing, and 
in order to appeal to children who are ear-minded as well as 
to those who get their impressions through the eye, oral spell- 
ing may well supplement the written task. 

A peculiar instance of knowledge acquired by ear, which was 
afterwards applied in written work, occurred in my class. 

E. S. was a boy who had less than one-tenth of normal 
vision. He was so nearly blind that he could not read from 
the blackboard nor from books, and he could not see enough 
to leam to write. His ear was very acute, however, and by 
hearing the other children spell he leamed 'to spell orally, 
one hundred words. During this time, his eyes were under- 
going treatment and he was fitted to glasses. These helped 
his vision so much, that E. was soon able to leam to write all 
the letters in the alphabet, and a few simple words. Then 
vacation came. In September, I noticed E. writing words 
upon the blackboard, so I began to dictate to him his hst of 
one hundred words. These were words which bc>had neverj 
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written, and 1 might almost say, had never seen. To my 
surprise he was able to write neariy all of them. 

He would first spell the word orally, and then spell it again, 
more slowly, writing each letter as he "pronounced it. This 
proved to me that a child could learn to spell without having 
written each word^ten times. 

Boston^ Mass, Mary A. Stillman 

Still Another 

I do not agree with the Boston Herald that the poor spelling 
with which we so frequently meet is due to the teaching of 
reading by the word and phonic method. 

In the first place it must be admitted that since our spell- 
ing is so far from phonetic, much depends on the eye in learn- 
ing to spell. This being true, it is psychologically certain 
that any work which trains the power to visualize must help 
this phase of spelling, and that is what the word method 
does. 

The giving to the child an intelligent idea of the sounds 
of letters is for the purpose, primarily, of assisting him in his 
reading, and the uttering of the sounds in a word is never, 
properly, called '* spelling.'* 

Since our language is to a certain extent phonetic, the 
phonic method properly taught is a help rather than a hin- 
drance to spelling. 

I believe that when in individual instances, the analytic 
synthetic method of teaching reading becomes responsible 
for poor spelling, it is when it is taught by teachers who do 
not thoroughly appreciate the significance of each step, and 
over emphasize one phase or the other. 

With due apology to the ** intelligent, educated people" 



spoken of in the September number, I am sure tliat they do 
not know exactly what they are talking about when they make 
the statement, **Our spelling is bad because of the way read- 
ing is taught," meaning because of the word and sentence 
method. 

I believe that the real reason that spelling is poor, is the 
fact that it is not considered, in most schools, to be of the 
importance it was thought to be when "our college presidents 
were going to school." 

Much time is now devoted to drawing, music, manual 
work, physical culture, literatxire, and nature study, which 
consequently places in a lower relative rank of importance, 
the three "R's of the school days of our parents, and even of 
our ovm. 

But which after all is really better for character-building, 
a taste of the beautiful in life, or the mechanical power, which 
comes from a constant grind on combinations of hiero^)rphics 
which our ancestors put together, and called words? They 
did the best they knew, but if they were alive now, would 
probably be leaders in the work of bringing about a simpli- 
fication of spelling. 

The whole question of poor spelling will be solved when 
we make it of sufficient importance in the grades, to have 
the children "learn" it as they do other required things. 

There was a man named Zenophon who lived long ago, 
who said, "It is impossible for a man attempting many 
things to do them all well," and I am inclined to think that 
he knew what he Was talking about. The principle applies 
to studies in school, as well as to other lines of work, and 
the question for us is "Which is better, a little of everything, 
or everything of a few things ?" 

Elizabeth R. McCokmick 
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Great Inventors IV 

For the Little Children 
Samuel F. B. Morse 

E. D. K. 

The Telegraph 

YOU remember how Franklin drew the lightning from 
the clouds with a kite, and how much he had to do 
with electricity. Soon after Franklin died, a boy 
was bom near Boston, who was to work again with 
electricity, and give us our Telegraph. This boy was Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse. When he was bom people could not 
go to the telegraph office and send their messages over the 
wire, as they do now. It took a long time to send any word 
to our friends, or to hear from them. But this boy Samuel 
was to change all this, but he did not know it, or think about 
it at all, diuing the first part of his life. 

Samuel was bom in 1791. His father was a minister and 
his grandfather was & coUege president, and he had a good 
bringing up. He had a good early education, and entered 
Yale College at fourteen. There he began to hear lectures 
on electricity. He became interested in the subject, and 
wrote to his parents that he wanted apparatus to begin ex- 
periments when he got home. 

Now, instead of going right on and finding out more about 
electricity, he tinned his attention to drawing, and it came 
about this way. 

He was very fond of drawing and he needed money in 
college. So he offered to paint the portraits of the college 
boys for one dollar' each, and. when they were on ivory, they 
paid him five dollars. He liked this work so much he deter- 
mined to be a painter for life. He took lessons of a great 
artist, who was very much pleased with him and thought 
he had great ability as a painter. He took him to England 
with him, and introduced him to Benjamin West, an Ameri- 
can and a great artist. Mr. Morse was now about twenty 
years old. 

Mr. West had so much influence in his profession in London 
that he could be a great help to Mr. Morse, who was unknown 
in. London and had no money. He had to live very cheaply, 
but he didn't mind that, because he was determin^ to be a 
great artist. 

He wanted to paint a great picture, "The Dying Hercules." 
He was told he must first make a model of his picture in clay. 
He did this so well that he received a gold medal for it from 
the Society of Arts. His picture, too, was counted one of 
the best among two thousand. 

Then Mr. Morse returned to America. He opened a. 
studio in Boston and hoped to get orders for pictures, but. 
none came. But America did not care as much for art then, 
as it does now. So he left Boston, and went out in the coun- 
try place in New England to paint portraits, for he was al- 
most penniless. Sometimes he got as much as sixty dollars 
each for some of these portraits. 

He organized a Painters' Association, now called the Na- 
tional A^ociation, and they made him president for sixteen 
years in succession. He did very much for Art in America, 
and we must always remember this and be grateful to him 
for it, as well as for the wonderful telegraph he has made for 
us. 

Do you think he had forgotten aU about his interest in 
this great giant, Electricity, that can give the world such won- 
derfvJ thin^? I do not think he did. The next time he 
went to Europe, the passengers on the steamer were talking 
about the possibility of talking over electric wires, and aU 
his first interest in the subject returned. This was in the 
year 1832. He could think of nothing else, day or night, but 
the possibility of talking over electric wires. He drew de- 
signs of a t^egraph instrument and showed it to the passen- 
gers. He wa&ed the deck nights, planning how it was aU 
to be done. 

After he returned to America he began in good earnest to 
carry out his telegraph plan. He had no money and it needed 
a great deal to make a real telegraph. He tried for twelve 
yean to get people to listen to Um and help him, but they 
would not. That is a long time for one poor man to struggle 



to make people believe he has a great invention. But he 
never gave up. He lived up in the top story of a house that 
belonged to his brothers, in one room, that was bedroom, 
kitchen, and workshop all in one. He brought the things 
to eat from the grocery in the night, and prepared his own 
food. You see the world has not been kind to inventors. 
They may have just what everybody needs, but nobody will 
listen to them. 

He gave lessons in painting to keep him alive, at this time, 
but the pupils did not pay him very well. He asked one pupil 
to pay him, who asked him if he would accept ten dollars. 
Mr. Morse told him it would keep him from standing to death, 
as he had had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours. 

In 1838, he decided to take his invention to Congress, and 
ask for help. Tne President and Congressmen saw Mr. Morse' 
exhibit the instrument, but they did not believe enough in it 
to help him. Some Congressmen laughed at it and called it 
a silly toy. 

While waiting for help Mr. Morse went to Europe again 
and asked for help in London. But hf could not get it there. 
He returned to America and somebody in Congress intro- 
duced a bill asking for thirty thousand dollars to build the 
first telegraph line. But the most of the Congressmen 
laughed at the bill. 

It was the last day of Congress, March 3, 1842, and the 
bill was not passed. It was evening and it lacked but a few 
hours of the close Qf the session. There were 119 bills to be 
passed before the close of Congress, and what was the use of 
expecting the telegraph bill to be passed in such a rush as 
that? As the hours passed on Mr. Morse grew entirely 
hopeless and went home, discouraged, and sick of heart. He 
planned to leave the city on the early train and hope no longer. 

When he came down to breakfast, the next morning, a 
young lady came to him. 

**I have come to congratulate you,*' she said. 

**Upon what?" asked Mr. Morse. 

"Upon the passage of your bill," she replied. 

"Impossible!" said Mr. Morse. "You must be mistaken." 

"Not at all," said the young lady. "My father sent me 
tc5 you to tell you your bill was passed — at just five minutes 
before the close of the session." 

What a tremendous surprise for this hopeless man I He 
was almost overcome with joy. 

The name of the young lady who had brought this good 
news was Miss Annie Ellsworth. She was beaming with 
joy and gladness for Mr. Morse, and he asked her if she 
would not send the first message over the telegraph wire 
when it was completed. She promised to do so. A little 
over a year from that time when the line was completed 
between Washington and Baltimore, Miss Ellsworth kept her 
. promise, and sent from Baltimore these words to Mr. Morse 
in Washington: 

"What Hath God Wrought." 

These words were taken from the Bible — (Numbers, 23 : 23). 

The date of this first despatch was May 24, 1844. 

Now the world believed in the everyday use of the tele- 
graph and Congress was willing to give all the money needed 
to carry forward. 

Mr. Morse would have been very happy now, but envious 
people tried to steal the invention from him I They pre- 
tended they had first invented telegraphs. But time has 
proved that aD honor for the invention belongs to Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse. 

When Mr. Morse was eighty years old, his statue was 
erected in Central Park, New York, by the telegraph opera- 
tors of the coimtry. He died April a, 187a. Messages were 
received from all over the world, paying tribute to his memory. 



Polite Children 

An officer who has lived in Point Barrow beyond the Arctic 
circle, says that the children are so polite that they would 
take pains to mispronounce native words in the same way 
as he did, so as not to hurt his feelings by appearing to correct 
him blimtly. 

(Would our dvilbed children do this ? — The Editox)! 
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Feeding Birds in Winter 



One cold moroing, I put some crumbs in my hand, and 
held it out of the window. A little chickadee came along, 
flew nearer and nearer; then came to a wire close to my 
hand; looked at the crumbs, then at me. After picking 
my fingers to make sure they were harmless^ he hopped into 
my hand, ate some crumbs, and flew away to tell bis mate 
what a daring little chickadee he was. Aiter this he came 
daily to my band, and before long other chickadees and a 
red-breasted nuthatch followed his eitample. One day I 
succeeded in photographing my feathered friend, while cat- 



By coMteif of BM-Ltf 

ing crumbs from my hand. The nuthatches had a good 
deal of difficulty in getting to the window*sil)s. They could 
not grasp the smooth boards with their claws, neither could 
they keep their balance on the wire jusi beycnd the sill. I 
took pity on th^xx. and made what I call a moving restaurant 
for them. I nailed boards tc^ether^ which I suspended in 
mid-air by means of a wire. With a string and ]HiUey I can 
move this from my window to the tree. Here I pboed crumbs 
and water. The nuthatches soon learned to come here very 
gracefully^ and before long they could stwd 141 on their legs: 
as well as any other bird. My nuthatch is noiw as much 
a perching bird as a creqxing bird* 

The next year the brown creQ)m^ }uncoa» an iM^f^i^ 
sparrow, and a downv woo^>eQker foUowed the eno^ of 
the nuthatches* and chickadee^ asd came to the rettauraiil 
for food. I took several pbotoi^nphs of thtem. 

The woodpeckers eat nothing but suet, while the luacoa 
eat nothing hut crumbs and seeds. The bMa have a decided 
preference for doughnut crumbs, allhoi^ they are very fcml 
of bread Crumbs. The brown^ creeper, bkea cmmhs and 
suet» while the chickadees and nuthatches, although they 
win eatreverything I give them, like nuts and squash seeds 
best. I crack the nuts for them and giiw them sbdb and all, 
while I simply break the squash seeds in twa 

I shall continue my study of feediog and taming the birds 
this winter, and ho^ ta discover many other new facts ahont 
them. 

I advise the readers of Bird-Lore to set a table foe the birds 
this coming winter, and ta watch their habits dceely. It is 
surprising how the birds wiQ i^ipear in a ncichberhood where 
there were no birds, when tiiiey find iocd and pr olectieci there. 

I begin to feed the birds the last q{ Qkitober^ and keep it 
up regulariy until the middle of April. The biida will not 
come to anv artificial lunch-comkter when they can get then- 
natural foo<L — Samud D, RMin^^ in Bml-lsirt 



How to Save the Birds 

Perhaps the best and the quickest way to alleviate the 
suffering is through the children of the schools. Most of 
these children have an intelligent love for the birds, and will 
gladly give up an afternoon,, or a day, lor that matter, to 
assist in distributing food for thetr feathered fricods. 

As my own first experieikce may be ot assistance to those 
whjo desire to try a similar expeiinent, I witt lekite it. As 
soon as I knew how serious the conditions were I wrote a 
letter to the local superintendent of schools, asking him to 



kindly co-operate with me in an effort to feed the birds in and 
around his town, by urging the boys in the public and high 
school to help in distributing food the next afternoon. 

I requested that all who could bring bird seed, grain, or 
anything else which birds could cat, would do so, and tliat 
the others would come provided with bags or baskets to dis- 
tribute such food as my friends and I would have ready for 
them. 

The letter was sent by a messenger, and in two hours I 
received word from the superintendent that thirty-four stu- 
dents from the high school would be at the school building 
and ready to assist me at 2.30 on the following day. 

On my arrival I found the students awaiting me, provided 
with baskets of broken nuts, bam floor sweepings and aU 
manner of bird food. The boys were divided into squads 
of four or five, under the leadership of one who knew well 
some particular bit of woodland or stretch^of open country. 

There were eight squads, and they marched away in orderly 
fashion, each in a different direction, with instructions to 
cover about one-eighth of the country inmiediately surround- 
ing the town. Each squad had at least one shovel, and in 
open places, such as fields and meadows, good, generous 
spaces were cleared, of snow and covered with seed and grain, 
scraps of meat and the like. 

Had the food been simply thrown on the surface of the 
snow it would soon have been buried and inaccessible, but 
on bare ground in the middle of an otherwise snow covered 
field, it attracted the attention of every p>assing bird. 

In every squad there was at least one boy who could climb, 
and the suet, in generous lumps, was tied to the branches 
of trees where it was likely to attract the birds, but where it 
was quite out of the reach of any prowling cat. 

— Ernest Harold Baynes 



Rules for Simplified Spelling 

The New York Sun, summarizes the rules for modified 
speUing as follows: 

I When ofiered a choice between m and e, cfaoose e. Examples: 
AjMSthetic. €athe.tic, medieval. 

3 If the choice lies between e and no e in wofds like abridgment, 
lodgment, af^BOwledpneBti ahn,ys onnt the e. 

3 Uat t in place oc ed lor the pmA or past participle of wrfaa ending 
in s, sh, or p. Examples: Dipt, dript, prest, distrest, husht» washt. 

4 Stick to eziae ia preference to ence when you have a choice. Ex- 
amples: Defense, offense, pretense. 

5 Don't double the t in coqnet, epaulet, etiqnet, omelet. 

6 When jom can replace gh with f, do it. Example: Draft. 

I Belter HiU, get nd ol |^ akogcther. For ptoug^ write plow. 
For through write thru. 

8 Write the Greek suffix ise or ize with the z by preference. Ex- 
amples: Catechise, criticize. 

9 Where anj anthocily alk>wa it, omk the e in words speBed with 
ite. Exan^ila: Ptelcrit. 

10 Use asiajsle I in words like distil, instiU fulfil. 

II And omit one I from words now written like fullness. Ex- 
ampler Duhiess. 

za in wcidi wmrth i iw spt^UtA with one and sometincs with a 
double m, choose the short form. Examples: Gram, program. 

i^ In words spelled with oe or e, choose e. Example: Esoohagcs. 

14 Alwavs omit the u from words sometimes spelled with our. 
Examples: Labor, rumor. 

15 Whcxe yon can get any aathority, use f in place o# ph. Ex- 
amples: SttKua, iantaiDL 

16 In words spelled with a double u^e a single r ; as, bur, pur. 

17 SpelT theatre, centre, etc., in the English way — center, theater, 
niter, miter. 

18 If a word m sprited with s or a in root, use the z; as^ apprize, 
surpriae. 

19 From words spelled with sc or s omit the c. ExaBC^>ka: Sioki- 
tar, sithe 

so Omit the s^nrt terminal ue when allowed. Examples: Cata- 
logs derakog» demagog; pcdagog. 



Training of Girls 

Gicls should be train/ed to be jolly^ wann-hearted, impul- 
sive, and independent; they should not bluster, but be quiet- 
voiced; tbey shouJd be, in the orchestra of human. Hie, a 
fltiie„ DA)4 & trombone. Robert Browning gave, wftJh one 
stioke o£ his pen, the nvobi adorable portrait of a wonui 
when he wrote of the beautiful Evelym Hope: *'God made 
hei oL spirit, &:e, and dew." — Recea Dormeyer 
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Edna (). Young 
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January 
Jessie Davis 

I. Vm !it - tie Jan- u - a - ry ; Perhaps you do not 
know How far Fv e come to greet you,A-c ross the fields of snow. 

Perhaps you weren't expecting 

I'd be so very small; 
Perhaps you're almost wishing 

I hadn't come at all. 

I've several little brothers, 

And little sisters, too; 
And every one's coming 

To make a call on you. 

But I got ready quickly, 
And came right straight oflF here, 

To be the first to greet you. 
This happy, glad New Year! 



Boarding Teachers 

Editor Primary Education: 

Glancing over the October number of Primary Education, 
" Who Will Board My Teachers ? " caught my eye, and started 
my brain in a reminiscent mood. I had been thinking along 
these lines for several weeks, and wondering what might be 
said on this question. 

I spent the last weeks of August and the first week of 
September, this year, on the eastern shore of Maryland, in 
Institute work, and this same question was propounded to 
me several times. I did not give it much thought at the time, 
but it has been sort of haunting me. 

I began teaching in the country, and continued there for 
a great many years. The question of a boarding place was 
then as now, one that gave trouble; but I have only the 
kindliest feelings for the people with whom I stayed, and for 
nearly thirty years these people have been my closest and 
dearest friends. 

The second year of my teaching was among a class of 
farmers, and I persuaded one of them to take me to board. 
He would not fix a price, but took me on trial. From the 
time school began, I made myself indispensable to that 
family. I helped to pick apples, made cider, milked the cows, 
fed the hogs, chopped "stove wood" and curried the horses. 
At the dose of the term he charged me $1.60 per week for 
my board and lodging. I have since paid $10 per week, and 
fared a great deal worse. I am sure if I were to teach again 
in that neighborhood, there would be no trouble about board. 
I have seen those people but two or three times in the last 
twenty years, but they are my friends. Two years ago, I 
was to lecture ten miles from where these good folk reside, 
and they stopped work, hitched old Blackie to the buggy, 
and drove that distance in the August sun to greet me. 

The next year I went a long distance from home, among 
strangers. September i, the boat on which I was traveling 
whistled for a landing about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and I with my trunk, was put off on a coal barge along the 
Ohio River. The place looked desolate, and I was home- 
sick. Leaving my trunk and climbing the bluff to a coal 
office, the only thing in sight, I inquired for a boarding place. 
I was directed to a market gardener just outside the village, 
and was also told that was the only place where there was 
a ghost of a show for me. When I rang the door-bell and 
made known my wants, the gratifying statement was made, 
that they had always boarded the teacher, but they had de- 
cided to do so no more. Pleasant news, indeed, for a home- 
sick boy, one hundred or more miles from home,'and among 



strangers, so I persisted. They finally took me for a little 
while, which lengthened into months, and very, very happy 
ones too. We skated, rowed, sleighed, croqueted, sang, 
and did everything, young and old, together. I helped the 
old gendeman prepare his goods for market; himted his 
pigs, and fixed the pen; we even crawled under an old house 
and caught a ** possum" — a glorious experience, as well as 
profitable one. Then when the family was sound asleep, 
I spent Jthe long hours of night — sometimes till two o'clock 
in the morning in study. Though my hair is getting white, 
I am at Christmas a part of that famUy. Would they board 
me, if I should teach there again? In passing that home 
in these days, either by boat or train, if it be impossible for 
me to stop with them, I send a postal two or three days ahead, 
telling about the time of my coming, and we do not fail to 
greet each other. 

In '82, when I came out of school it was still my privilege 
to secure a school in a farming community. A classmate 
of mine lived in the neighborhood, and pitying me, offered 
to keep me, till I could secure a boarding place. 

There had just moved into the ''district" a fanner from 
a distance. But they had never known much of teachers 
and did not care to try the experiment. At last after much 
persuasion by myself and friend, they agreed to try it for one 
month. That month lengthened into years, and the mom* 
ing I married my wife, my earthly belongings went from that 
home. I taught their children to read, to love books and 
nature, and did anything on the farm that came to hand, even 
white-washing the board fences. Those people are still on 
my \isiting list. 

What a happy experience has been my boarding around I 
One can make himself so useless that no one will have him, 
or he can make himself so useful that every one will want 
him. 

Cincinnaiiy O, Principal Andrews 

Eleven Questions to Ask About a School 

1 Are all the pupils busy? (a) At their seats studying? 
or (h) In the recitation giving attention ? 

2 Do they know, and are they able to do, what is expected 
of them ? 

3 Do they want to master the subject at hand, or are 
' they anxious to be rid of it ? 

4 Are they earnest, self-reliant, cheerful, courteous? 

5 Do they move to and from their seats in an orderly 
manner ? 

6 Do the bright pupils monopolize the time, or do the 
weaker ones receive a fair share ? 

7 Is the teacher's voice mild, agreeable, and firm; or 
loud, harsh, and uncertain ? 

8 Are the teachers' statements, questions, and explana- 
tions accurate, definite, clear and logical, and adapted to 
the capacity of the pupils ? 

9 Is the teacher interested and enthusiastic ? or mechan- 
ical and spiridess ? 

10 Is the teacher's writing on the board, and elsewhere, 
plain and easily read? 

11 Are scraps of paper on the floor? Is the air pure? 
Are the window curtains properly adjusted ? 

— /. E. WUliamsvn 



Number, Please? 

The judge's littie daughter, although she had talked sev- 
eral times through the telephone to her father, had never 
called him up. The first time she tried it she took the receiver 
off the hook, as she had seen others do, placed her lips to the 
transmitter, and said: "Hello! I want to talk to papa." 
** Number, please ? " said Central. " Singular," she answered, 
surprised at the question, but proud that she knew something 
of grammar. — Youth's Companion 



Time is never wasted, listening to the trees; 
If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 
Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human placeZ^ Sel, 
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Primary Work 

From Public Schools of Stockton, Cal. 



Captain C. M. Weber 

Capt. Weber was bom in Germany. When he was a young 
man he came to California with thirty-six trappers over the 
plains. They came in a camping wagon. It took them six 
monthsjto come. Now it takes five days. 



Newspapers 

We get the news in the day out of the newspapers, 
news boys bring the papers to our door. 



The 



A camping wagon 



Capt. Weber stopped at Antioch and rested two or three 
days. Then he went up to Sutter's fort. While he was there 




The local or home news, country news, slate 
news, United States news, foreign news in news- 
papers. The reporters go around asking people 
for home or local news. The news from foreign 
land comes on cables. 

Gordon (9 years) 



t 



Sutter's Fort 



he found a package of seeds which had been given to Capt. 
Sutter and planted them. The seeds grew up and that was 
the first gaiden in this valley. 

Masie (8 years) 




Fannie (7 years) 



The Palm Tree 

The palm tree has no branches nor twigs. The leaves 
grow right out from the trunk of the tree. It has only one 
bud at a time. This bud is at the top of the trunk of the tree. 

Genevieve (8 years) 
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The Discovery of the Sandwich Islands 

One Sunday morning as' Capt. Cook was sailing through 
the Pacific Ocean he saw an island and then he saw two more. 
He ordered the ships to sail toward them. 

When he reached the islands, he saw some natives on shore. 
Some of them got into canoes and paddled to the ships. 
Capt. Cook motioned for them to come on board but some 
of them were afraid to do anything. Then some of them 
said a long prayer and then they came on board. 



The Promise Fulfilled 

The King of the Babylonians came and captured Canaan 
and took all the gold in the temple, and took the Israelites 
for slaves. 




CoM*iN9 P?rc ^A 8aLb\jLon. 

After he died a good King came on throne and let the 
Israelites go home and build their temple again. But they 
were not happy. Roman soldiers were very cruel to them. 

While the Israelites were so sad the Christ Child was bom. 
He was bom in Bethlehem. The shepherds told the Israelites 
and the wise men did too. 

Herman (8 years) 



When they got on board everything seemed queer to them. 
One of the natives took a cleaver and jumped over board 
with it and then scrambled into his canoe. 

That aftemoon Capt. Cook went on shore. When he 
stepped out of the boat, they all fell on their faces and would 
not get up till he motioned for them to. He told them he was 
thirstyjand^theyjtook him to a spring of water. 

Milton (10 years) 



Barefooted 

L F. F. E. 



Stockton, Cal. 
Mar. 13, 1906 

Dear Mrs, Garvin: 

We went to the Record 
oflSce to see them print. First 
we saw them set the types. 
They had a large printing 
press that prints ill the 
papers. There was a large 
cylinder that pressed the 
papers down on the types. 

There was a folding ma- 
chine that cut and folded the 
papers. We went in the 
book-bindery and saw them 
bind books. 

Your loving pupil. 

Pearl (9 years) 
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California poppy (surface pattern) 



Bess 



Joseph in Egypt 

Joseph was carried to Egypt the king was kind to him at 
first. 

Then he put him in prison. By and by, the king had a 
dream. 

The wise men didn't know what it meant. 

But Joseph said, "I will tell you." 

He told the king that there would be seven good years. 

Then there would be seven bad ones. 

So the king built big bams. 

He made Joseph governor. 

E very-one had to come to him for corn. 

He had every-thing he wanted. 

Gladys (7 years) 
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Heat Expands Air 

We took a glass flask wit;h a long tube in it and placed the 
end of the tube in a glass dish of water. Then we put our 
hands around the flask. Bubbles began to come out of the 
water at the end of the tube. 




When we held the burning gas under the flask, a great many 
bubbles came up faster. They were large, too. 
jf^^The^heat expanded the air in the flask and pushed it out in 
theVater. 

•- George (8 years) 




Evalyn 



Stella 





tr'"/^>. 



The Pacific Tannery 

The Pacihc Tannery is situated at the head of McC'loudV 
Lake. The Tannery covers about a block and a half of 
ground. 

It is owned by Wagner and Son. The leather that is mostly 
made is shoe leather, harness leather, and skirting. They 
send the leather to large shoe factories all over United States. 
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1 went to the Tannery on Wednesday afternoon. In the 
first floor is the office, vats, power house, where they 
scrape the hides, dried hair, sheds to keep the bark dry, and 
many other things. They grease the hides, blacken them, 
roll them, and cut them into shoe soles and other things. 

The kinds of hides used are the oxen and cows from Cali- 
fornia. The butchers salt the hides and send them to the 
Tannery in bundles. 

The first thing they do when the hides come, they put them 
in fresh water to remove the salt. 

• They put them in lime water to remove the hair and flesh. 
^ They scrub the hides and then put them in tannic liquor. 
' • Last they scrub it, dry it, grease it, dye it, and roll it, then 
it is ready for the market. 

Bernice Johnson (10 years) 




Pollen Grains 

Some grains of pollen 
from the sweet pea were 
put into sugar water this 
morning. 

This after noon we 
looked at the grains. A 
little root had grown out 
from each grain. 

Theodore (8 years) 



'l"he fox and crow 



Ah-Chin-Lee 




Herman (9 years) 
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Problems in Arithmetic 

For Grades III and IV 

Edna R. Thayer, Worcester, Mass. 

The examples are' given for drill on the multiplication and divi- 
sion tables and help toward speed and accuracy. I used to ht very 
careful to make the examples truthful or else say, " If I had, etc.," 
but examples lose their force when so given. The children under- 
stand that it is entirely supposition, and so I make the examples as 
concise as possible. 

E. R. T. 

\ 2, times 3, add 6, take away 2, times i, divide it by i, 
call it cents; spend 5 cents, what one piece of money have 
you left? 

2 9,[divided by 3, times 8, and 12, call it inches, how many 
feet? 

3 10, and 10, and 10, and 5, divide it by 7, add 9, call it 
days; how many weeks? 

4 8, times 8, and 2, divide it by 11, take away \ of 
it, cal' pt oranges, give me J of them; how many have 
you? 

5 $1.00, spend half of it, give away a quarter, what part 
of a dollar have you left? 

6 12, times 12, take away zoo, divide it by n, call it 
cookies, give John half of them, eat half, give me half; 
what have you? 

7 9, times 10, add 9, divide it by II, call it peanuts. Give 
Mary J, eat J, how many have you left ? 

8 7, and 7, subtract 2, multiply by 11, less 100, take away 
8, call it inches, how many more would you need to make 
3 feet? 

9 9, times 9, less i, divide it by 8, call it quarts, how many 
pints? 

10 132, divide by 11, multiply by 4, add 4, subtract 2, 
add 25, call it cents; what one piece of money would you 
put with it to make it a dollar ? 

11 6, times 12, and 3, less 25, less 25, call it cents; what 
3 pieces of money could you get for it ? 

12 25, less 10, less 7, add 2, call it cents; buy postage 
stamps; put one on each of 3 letters; bring me the rest. 

13 8, times 10, add i, divide by 9, take away \ of it, sub- 
tract I, times 8, call it quarts; how many gallons? 

14 You may have a dollar; spend i, spend i, change it 
to nickels, give away i, lose i, how many have you left? 

15 6, times 9, and 2, divide it by 8, add 5, multiply it by 
12, call it bananas; how many dozen? 

16 7, times 8, add 4, divide it by 5, times 7, subtract 4, 
call it quarts; how many pecks? 

17 II, times II, sifbtract 21, less 50, take away 25, less 
20, add I ; what part of a dozen ? 

18 9, divided by 9, times i, divided by i, multiply it by 
12, add 12, call it cakes. Eat 6, how many dozen have you 
left? 

19 6, times 6, and four, divide it by 10, take away half of 
it, take away a half of it, multiply it by i, divide it by i. 
What is i of it? 

20 7, times 7, subtract 7, subtract 7, call it days; how 
many weeks? 

21 8, and 8, and 8, and 8 and ^, take away \ of it, subtract 
5, call it cents; add a quarter, add a half dollar; how much 
money have you? 

22 12, times 12, subtract 12, less 12, subtract 12, sub- 
tract twelve, call it sticks of candy; how many dozen? 

23 I, and 8, and 9, and 9, and 9, and i, and 10, call it 
cents; how much will you put with it to make a half 
dollar? 

24 6, times 5, add i, add i, subtract 7, add 10, add i, call 
it inches; change to yards; give me i\ feet; what have vou 
left? 

25 100, divided by 10, times 4, and 8, and 12, and 10, 
and 10, and 10, and 10, call it cents; you may spend i of a 
dollar for a cap, 20 cents for a hat, and ball; how many 
dimes might you have left ? 

26 6, times 6, divide it by 12, times 5, and 3, take away 
4, subtract 2, times i, divide it by i, add 12, call it months; 
change it to years. You may go to school i year, you may 
bave 3 month? vacation; how many months l^ft? 



A Morning Talk 

The Little Foxes which Spoil the Vines 

Mae Kooeer 

Have on your board a freehand or stencil drawing of 
grape vines. These may be put on for just the time be- 
ing, or if so desired placed at the top of the board and 
appropriately colored to remain during the month. I prefer 
the latter course, where board room permits, as it serves as a 
daily reminder, and forms an attractive bit of decoration, if 
artistically done. 

Speak of the vines, and by skilful questioning draw from 
the children, if possible, the care of the same, and what things 
are harmful to them. 

Then compare the children to the vines, and have them 
name things they do and say, that are preventive of their 
mental, moral, or physical growth. 

Select a few of the little foxes that are especially harmful 
in the school-room, and as the child himself gives Uiem, take 
the crayon, and place among the vines; the opposite as a 
•virtue to be cultivated, where all may see, such as "Truth," 
"I can," etc. An occasional slight reference to the board, 
probably just a glance that way from the teacher, checks 
the incipient desire forjnischief and conserves to the teacher 
much valuable time. 

By the skilful use of ethical stories during morning exer- 
cises, or during the rest moments, coupled with some such 
slight reminder as a glance, a touch, the work of discipline 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The following poem may be used very appropriately, in 
connection with the talk or as a dictation exercise. 

Five Little Foxbs .• •' 

(Directions for getting rid of them) 
Among my tender vines I spy, 



A little fox named By and 



%: 



Then set upon him quick, I say, 
The swift young hunter, Right away. 

Around each tender vine I plant, 
I find the little fox — / canh. 

Then, fast as ever hunter ran. 

Chase him with bold and brave — / can. 

No-itse4rying — lags and whines 
This fox among my tender vines. 

Then drive 4iim low and drive him high. 
With this good hunter, named — 77/ try. 

Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox — I forgoi. 

Then hunt him out and to his pen 
With — I wiU not forggi again, 

A little fox is hidden thete 

Among my vines, named — / danH catrg. 

Then let, Vm sorry — hunter true. 
Chase him afar from vines and you. 

— Sunshine and Sky 



Boston's Half-pay Plan 

Any teacher who has served the city of Boston for seven 
years may be given a year's leave of absence that may, imder 
the direction of the superintendent, be devoted to improve- 
ment by study and travel. The teacher will be under^obli- 
gation to make such reports as the superintendentS[may re- 
quire, and to remain in the service of the city [for 'three 
years after the leave expires. 



Two young women of a type which is by no means uncommon 
were gazing together upon the tranquil beauty of an English land- 
sca|)e. "Oh, don't you lave nature?" asked one, turning with 
clasped hands to her friend. "Yes, indepd," was the response, 
in a tone of gratifying intensity, **It adds sq wuQb!" ~ YotUh's 
Companion 
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A Handful of Hints 

1 Question: How can I economize in blackboard space 
so that the children may have the most room ? 

2 See that the child's name and grade is on every piece of 
work hung up. 

3 Have same distinct aim in every lesson. 

4 Plan your work and work your plan. 

5 Put a good writer and a poor writer together. Put a 
bright child and a backward child together. 

6 When children are out see that their books are in. 

7 Teach the child to do his best the first time. 

Gleaner 



Verbs 

^To teach action words in the first grades, I have found this 
a good way. Write the words run, laugh, jump, etc., on 
separate sheets of Manila cardboard, with a rubber pen. 
After the words have been developed I hold these sheets in 
front of the class and have them do what the word says, 
changing the cards quickly in order to keep the children's 
attention on the words instead of on their own motions. 

I use this occasionally as a rest exercise for the entire room. 
These cards are frequently placed about the room to familiar- 
ize the children with them. 

' • A good exercise for higher children is to have them change 
the tenses in the reading lesson. Or, write three'^or four 
verbs occuring in the reading lesson on the board, choosing 
past, perfect, or future tenses, and let the children find and 
write the"sentences in which they occur. We find that these 
exercises not only teach the children observation but by im- 
pressing the correct forms upon them, the children uncon- 
sciously improve in the use of good English. 

r^ Action 



Domino Cards 

Teachers can easily prepare their own domino cards for 
number work. Use the stopper of the ink bottle to stamp 
dots after the ink has been well shaken. The cardboard can 
be obtained at any printing office and the teacher herself 
can cut it up into cards. She can also prepare combination 
cards. From the cardboard cut small cards 2 by 3. Take 
a brush dipped in ink and write the combinations on one side 
of the card. On the other side write the answer. The chil- 
dren copy the combinations. If they"'cannot write the an- 
swer, they turn over the card to see it. He studies the cards 
he'missed until he can give combinations correctly. 

L. M. B. 



What do You See ? 

One time I took some small pictures which contained many 
things easy enough for the children to spell and mounted 
them on separate pieces of cardboard. 

These were distributed among the children, pieces of paper 
given them, and they were told to write all the things that 
they could see. It was surprising how few things they saw. 
Later on in the term however, the children became more 
observant, and wrote longer lists. A boy was no longer 
merely a boy. He was a hand, an arm, a head, a foot, an 
ear, etc. This exercise trained the children to see andfhelped 
them in their spelling, 

Observeb 



Reading 

To promote attention in reading, one teacher gives the 
children the privilege of choosing the paragraph to be read 
and by whom. For instance, the teacher says, "John may 
read the firs paragraph," and after John reads, he says, 
"Mary." Mary reads "and chooses Gertrude, and so on. 
The children seem very much interested in this way of doing, 
and their interest and power of attention have greatly increased. 
It seems to give them a sense of importance and responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the lesson. 

B. G. 



Two Birds with One Stone 

I am a teacher of primary children. Last winter, we were 
very much troubled by the children's rubbers getting mis- 
mated, exchanged, lost, etc. Whether they were placed in 
the entry or beneath the child's own desk, the result was the 
same. The boys in the seventh and eighth grades had had 
a few lessons in sloyd work, and were much interested in it. 
When it was suggested that they make some rubber boxes 
(pigeon holes) for the primary room, they were not only will- 
ing, but very much pleased. 

Our School Committee gave us permission to purchase the 
material — J inch boards and wire nails. The cost was 
trifling. Each individual box was 9 inches wide, 6 inches 
high, and 12 inches deep. These were large enough to hold 
rubber boots, or gaiters, and rubbers. 

They were arranged as were the seats in the room, so each 
child could easily find his or her own box. There were five 
seats in each row, and five pigeon holes in each vertical row. 
The children who sat in the front seats had the lowest boxes; 
those in the back seats, the upper boxes, and so on. 

The boys did most of the work at recesses and noons. 
They were thus kept out of mischief, and had profitable em- 
ployment which they enjoyed. The girls were interested 
in making paper lamp shades, and in sewing. 

The primary children were truly grateful. No more 
rubbers were exchanged, and our room presented a much 
neater appearance. . 

A Time ^aver 

Of course all teachers carefully plan their school work for 
the following day, and probably most of us have it in black 
and white. 

I am sending a plan which I use and which requires very 
little daily writing. The fmmdation is an oblong of paste- 
board. On the left half is written the program. On the 
right half are many sheets of paper. I punch holes through 
these and tie them to the pasteboard with baby ribbon. The 
back is arranged in the same way. I use one side for the 
morning, and the other for the afternoon program. 

On the slips of paper at the right opposite the time and 
recitation, I write just what is to be done — pages to be 
read, seat work to be passed, song taught, etc. As the clips 
are used, they can easily be torn off, and there is your pro- 
gram all ready to be planned again. 



Which is correct, "f of my money are $18," or "} of my money is 
$18?" 

I think the } is taken collectively and as a collective noun would take 
a singular verb. 

We would like to see this discussed in your paper if possible. 

G. P. V. 
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Thoughts of the New Year 

Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The new year, spotless from the hand of God, 

is thine and mine, O friend! 

Let us walk straightly, friend; 
Forget the crooked paths t)ehind us now; 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 

To better deeds, O friend I 

Let us walk gladly, friend; 
Perchance some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend! 

Let us walk humbly, friend; 
Slight not the heartsease blooming round our feet; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet. 

Or lightly gathered, friend. 

Let us walk kmdly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast; 

I^t love walk with us, friend. 

— Lillian Gray 



Pandora 

(Dramatized) 
Annie L. Laney 

AND now that we know the story of * Pandora,' how 
would you like to play it?" says Teacher. 
**Oh, yes, yes, yes!" cries everybody, in a breath. 
"Alice can be Hope 'cause she's little, and can 
fit in a soap-box," says Tommy. 

**And we can have some milkweed seeds for the little 
bitin' midgets. They'll all fly out, when you open the box. 
An* there's milkweed seeds in a box in the cupboard. We 
c'lected them in September," says Willie the naturalist. 

"And who'll be Pandora?" asks Teacher. 

"We can't choose Pandora up quick," says Tommy, 
'cause she's most the whole show, an' you said she was very 
beau-ti-ful." 

But Tonuny, the self-constituted manager of the play, is 
soon relegated to the backgroimd, for the girls aimounce in 
one breath the school favorite, Gertrude, with the flaxen hair 
and dark eyes and sweet ways. And on the instant Pandora 
is created. 

"Can I be 'Epimefus'?" pipes up littie Alfred, and Epi- 
metheus he becomes straightway. 

Now there is left only Mercury, the fleet-footed Messenger 
of the Gods. Who but Leo, whom no boy (of his size) in 
the yard can beat at a race, could possibly be Mercury? 
But here a serious problem confronts them. Did not Teacher 
show them a picture of Mercury in the book, and did he not 
have wings, on his hat, likewise on his heels? -This is a 
matter must give them pause. 

"Sadie has wings on her hat," says Tommy, tentatively 
eyeing Sadie. 

"You could have them so's you could put them back so's 
my mother couldn't to know," says Sadie, anxious to serve, 
yet fearful of parental wrath. 

"Why not have Mercury wear Sadie's hat, just as it is?" 
suggests Teacher. 

"Aw, but it's a girl's! Mercury ahi't no girl," says Tommy. 

"But his hat is just like girls'," says Edna. "You can 
see it is in the picture." And so Fate decrees that Mercury 
aKull swallow hto pride, and wear a girl's hat — at least this 
once. But Mercury had wmgs on his heels — "We could 
cut them out of paper," says Alice, and in a twinkling the 
wings are made. True, you might not have known exactly 
what they were intended to be, but if you had seen the perfect 
Uth, manifested by "Mercury" as he stuck them into the 
spact between his shoe-tops and his stockings, you would 
have been convinced. U 



So now the soap box is dragged from the cellar — but it 
has no lid. "Would a piece of paper do for a cover?" says 
Mina. So a newspaper is produced from the hidden depths 
of Teacher's desk, and all is ready. No — the milkweed 
for the naughty midges that sting and hurt as they fly out 
from the forbidden box. 

"Where'U we have Epi — Epi — Epi's house?" says 
Tommy, giving up the long name in despair. 

"Right here in front where there's lots of room," says 
Pandora, "and the garden can be back here a littie ways. 
Me an' Epimefus must be playing in the garden, and Mercury 
must come in luggin' the box." 

"But he can't carry it really," says practical Tommy, 
" 'cause Hope is in it and it'll be too heavy." 

"Well, he can have the box near the garden, and just drag 
it along," says Pandora. So the box is set down near the 
imaginary boundary of the garden, little Hope smuggles into 
it with the milkweed, and the newspaper lid is placed on top, 
humped up a little here and there, it is true, where Hope's 
fat littie figure protrudes, but a lid for all that. And now 
the play begins: 

Enter Epimetheus and Pandora hand in hand. They walk 
round and round the garden. They smile — you remember 
the story said that they were happy. Suddenly (of course 
they don't know he's been there all the time) enters to them 
the very much winged Mercury with his hat on, back in front, 
and his heel-wings slightiy twisted, tugging at the box which 
Olympian Jove has sent. The paper cover wobbles, and 
almost falls off, but Hope grabs, and readjusts it just in time 
to save the illusion. "Can I leave this box in your house, 
to-night?" sa)rs Mercury to Epimetheus. Jup'ter sent it 
an' don't you go peekin' in it." 

"Yes, course you can," says the obliging Epimetheus, and 
together they drag the precious box a little farther across the 
floor into the " house," Pandora bringing up the rear. Then 
swiftly, as is his wont, Mercury retires. 

" Come on out and play again," says Epimetheus. 

"What's in the box?" says Pandora. 

"Come on out. We mustn't look in it. 'Taint ours," 
says Epi. 

"Go on out yourself. I'm going to stay and look at the 
pretty box," says Pandora, so out goes Epimetheus once 
more. 

Then quickly Pandora approaches the wonderful box. 
"Wonder what's in it ? He said not to open it, but 'twouldn't 
hurt to take just a littie teeny peek." Suiting the action to 
the word she lifts the newspaper gingerly when out comes 
flying the angry (milkweed) midges, spreading sickness and 
ills of all kinds. "Ow, ow!" yell* Pandora, pretending to 
be stung. 

In rushes Epimetheus, and is also stxmg by the midges, 
a condition which he indicates, by hopping about on one leg, 
and squealing dolefully. "You opened the box, Pandora, 
an' you know you didn't ought to," he says reproachfully. 

"I couldn't help it," wails the repentant beauty. 

"Let me out, let me out, I'll help you," cries a tiny voice 
from the box. 

"There's something else in it," says Epi. "Might as well 
let it out. Can't be no worse'n these." 

So Pandora lifts the news — lid, I mean — and out hops 
littie Hope. She flies with arms outstretched to Pandora, 
and strokes her down. Pandora smiles. That means she's 
feeling better. Then Hope touches Epi. Same result. 
With happiness once again restored by Hope, the smiling 
> trio hand in hand and covered with glory, leave the stage 
and 

The Play is over. 



Seed Thoughts 

A small ship launched upon an unknown sea, 
A small seed planted from an unknown tree, 
Such is this strange New Year to you and me. 
Whither the vessel goeth 
And how the seed upgroweth, 
God only knoweth; 
But sail the ship and plant the seed. 
What's done in faith is done in deed. — Sd. 
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Cardboard Modeling IV 



Ella S. Goddasd 

The New Year is with us once more. January, one of Father 
Time's twelve children, comes as one of the New Year's 
helpers, and is laden with plenty of ice and snow. 

The children are interested in the litde snow stars, and are 
eager to talk of them. Now is a good time to tdl stories 
and read about the cold Ncnrth coimtry, the strange people 
who live there, <^ their long dark jnif^t, and how Boreas 
lives in his land <^ ice and snow. 

Eskimo Dogs and Sled 
Show the children the picture of (the Eskimo dogs and 
sled, and then let them cut and fold the sled as shown in the 
dia^^um; have each child cut out two dogs and harness them 
together with a piece of red worsted, and fasten them to bar 
on front of. sled. The children will be much pleased with 
the result of the com{deted article, as it stand in front of them. 



It is so simple, the youngest children will be able to make it, 
and those that cut very nicely might cut out a little Eskimo 
child to ride on the sled. 





<j^>« 




y^ Quotyyi^o^2.^yi^a/^ \J 
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The two Eskimo dogs to be bainctscd 



In making the Eskimo sled, cut on heavy h'nes, fold on 
dotted lines. In cutting the dogs, cut only on outside edges, 
fold the tabs at the bottom of feet on the dotted lines, folding 
the first and third tabs one way, and the other two in the 
opposite direction, so dogs will stand up nicely. 

Thread needle with worsted, put needle through hole where 
dot is on dog*s collar; then put needle through opposite side 
of second dog; thread other end of worsted, and put through 
hole in second dog, but in opposite direction from the way 
first worsted w«it through; then tie over bar on front of 
.led. The eyes, nose, mouth, and collar, may be marked 
on both sides of dog. ^ 



f 



The Sleigh 
Cut the body of the sleigh on all outside heavy lines, fold 
on dotted, being siu^ to always use a ruler to lay along line 
before folding, paste sides to front and back of sleigh, putting 
paste on tabs, pasting them on inside of sleigh. 

The two seated sleigh is a little more difficult than the 
Eskimo sled and dogs, but can easily be made by the dder 
children in the primary room. If you wish the youngest 
children to do it, I would advise cutting slits on sides of sleigh, 
for tabs of seats to go through, pasting the tabs down on the 
outside of sleigh. It will not look quite as neat whoi finished 
but the little ones will find it easier than pasting tabs to posi- 
tion on the inside of sleigh. The rest of the work 
they can easily do, just as shown in diagram. 

Cut and fold seats, and paste to position, the top 
of the seat coming to heavy lines drawn on inside 
of sleigh, putting the back seat so it will touch 
back of sleig^. 

Cut nmners of slei^ out of thin caidboftid 
instead of drawing paper, as it will be much stronger 
to h(dd the body of Uie sktgh. Cut on all heavy 
lines, folding on dotted; cover the two crosspieces 
with paste, and put body of sleigh on runners. 

I use a good quality of white drawing paper for 
the Eskimo sled and dogs, and for the body of the 
sleigh, but a brown paper of about the same weight 
would be very good to use, provided it is not too 
dark, so the pencil lines may easily be een. 



) 



3 



Climbing Up the Hill 

(To put on the blackboard for the boys — a verse at a time) 

Never look bdiind, boys, 

Up and on the way! 
Time enough for that, boys. 

On some future day. 
Though the way be long, boys, 

Fight it with a will; 
Never stop to look bdiind 

When dimbing up a hiU. 

First be sure you^re right, boy^. 

Then with courage strong, 
Strap your pack upon your back. 

And tug, tug along; 
Better let the lag-lout 

Fill the lower bill. 
And strike the farther stake-pole 

Higher up the hill. 

Trudge is a slow horse, boys, 

Made to pull a load, 
Kul in the end will give the dust 

To racers on the road. 



When you're near the top, boys, 

Of the rugged way. 
Do not stop to blow your horn. 

But climb, climb away. 

Shoot above the crowd, boys, 

Brace yourselves and go! 
Let the plodding land-pad 

Hoe the easy row. 
Success is at the top, boys, 

Waiting there \mtil 
Brains and pluck and self-respect 

Have mounted up the hill. — Sel. 



The little boy had had his long curls cut off. He was glad of that, 
but after a few days he got tired of hearing people si>eak of it. 

By Saturday, when he went to Grandma*?, he thought the worst 
was over. But hardly had he gone out in the barnyard than he ran 
in again, with tears of anger in his eyes. 

''Mamma! mammal" he cried. " The hens are laughing as me 
too! They all say, 'Cut-cut-cut-got-your-hair-cutl' " 



That best portion of a good man's life, 
His little nameless imremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love." — W^rdsworlh 
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A Dance in the Aisles 



Translated from the German by Mei.amk A. Schvtk 




i^iS_£3^fl£i^f^"^"='MFf^?^^^^i^^ 



1. Lit - tie schoolmate,dance with me.My little hand I give to thee, Forward here,backward there,Nowa-bout but have a care. 

2. See how nice - ly we go round,Bet-ter turn - ing can*t be found,For-ward here^backward there,Now a-bout but have a care. 

3. I>et us play once more the game, For we like right well the same,For-ward here,backwardthere,Now a-bout but have a care. 



Arrange children fadng each other. 

I Bow to opposite child. 

a Join hancu. 

3 Three steps forward. 



4 Three steps back to place. 

5 Drop hands and turn around once. 

Repeat for second and third verses. 



Preparation for Geography IV 

Lessons on Occupations 

Carolyn D. Wood, New Bedford, Mass. 

Transportation 

IN the series of lessons on agriculture, lumbering, 
and fishing, we learned of the products of each industry, 
and gained an idea of the great quantities of material 
I produced. In this paper we purpose to show how the 
children may be led to think of the necessity of distributing 
these supplies, and the varied means by which they are trans- 
ported to different parts of the world. 

Since nearly every child has seen the steam cars, even 
though he may never have enjoyed a ride in them, the rail- • 
road seems to present the natural starting point on account 
of its being our most common medium of transportation. As 
a preparation for these talks, we collected a number of pic- 
tures representing trains of cars, locomotives, separate cars 
of all kinds, as well as interior views of sleeping cars, tourist's 
cars, dining cars, etc. 

During the fii^t lesson the children were permitted to re- 
late some of their own traveling evperiences, using the pic- 
tures to illustrate the kinds of cars they had seen. Then 
referring to the local railroad we talked about its name, who 
owned it, its length, etc. Suppose we were to form a com- 
pany for the purpose of building a new railroad, what materials 
would it be necessary for us to have, and what would be the 
first thing for us to do after we had secured the right of way ? 

A folder from the Burlington Railroad, showing a fast 
express train, was fastened up where the children could ex- 
amine it. With this picture before them, to quicken thought 
and stimulate interest, many suggestions were offered dur- 
ing our discussion, as to the parts that they would have to 
build, and the parts they would have to buy, until at length 
it was decided that the cars would have to be bought at some 
great machine shop, while the road bed and track would 
have to be built. Examining these parts more carefully 
in order to see what materials were used, they discovered the 
wooden sleepers, and the steel rails. Two of the boys volun- 
teered to measiire and see how long the rails were, the length 
of the sleepers, and the distance between the rails. 

Locomotives 

Old copies of Locomotive Engineering supplied us with 
enough pictures for each child to have one for reference 
while we studied the various parts of the locomotive — the 
number and size of the wheels, the piston which moves the 
driving wheels, the position and size of the boiler, the fire- 
box, the smoke-stack, the cow-catcher, the head-light, the 
bell, the sand-box, the whistle, and the cab; and they were 
encouraged to explain the use of each part as far as their 
understanding of the subject would permit. As no two of 
the pictures were alike, it enabled us to see and appreciate 
the great difference in locomotives both as to size and con- 
struction. Calling their attention to the tender, I asked 
what the car next to the locomotive was called, and for what 
it was used. 

Special Cars 

The next picture was that of a freight train. We spoke of 
the use of such trains, and of the great variety of things sent 
as freight We noticed the markings on these cars, telling 



not only the railroad to which it belonged, but giving the 
length and capacity of the car. In this connection, we men- 
tioned the low, uncovered cars used for shipping coal; the 
cattle-cars with their loads of living horses, catde, and sheep; 
the grain cars, the platform cars used for transporting lumber, 
etc., the fruit and refrigerator cars, built for use in the South- 
em States, and daring the summer season. The great num- 
ber of cars that were run as a single train, claimed our atten- 
tion, and explained the reason why such trains ran so slowly. 
Referring to the picture of the express train, we considered 
it as a whole, noticing the number of cars, the different kinds, 
and thinking of their special uses, s . «., baggage cars, smok- 
ing cars, day coaches, parlor cars, dining cars, etc. After 
explaining to the children how railroads were represented 
on a map, I gave them a large folder, showing the important 
lines of railroad vti the United States, and asked them to 
notice the number of roads, especially in the Eastern States, 
in order that they might gain some idea of their importance, 
as a means of transportation. 

Ships 
Let us think of two places, one in our own country, where 
they raise great quantities of wheat, the other in a country 
far away across the ocean, where they have no wheat, how 
could the wheat be sent to the people in that far off land. 
If we were in a great hurry, whit kind of a ship would we 
use ? If we were not particular about the time, what kind 
could we use ? Using pictures, we discussed the different 
kinds of sailing vessels, their size, the sails — their number 
and use, the rate of speed, and the part of the vessel where 
the cargo was carried. How the ship was steered, and the 
dangers from storms such ships enco\mtered. 

Steamers 

Comparing pictures of sailing vessels and the steamers 
we noted the difference in size and shape, and spoke of the 
materials used in building them. If these ships are run by 
steam, why do they have masts? Thus the children were 
led to think of the possible help the sails might be to increase 
speed in a favorable wind, and of the otherwise helpless con- 
(Ution of the vessel, if any serioiis accident should happen 
to the machinery, in mid-ocean. Having spoken of the 
helm and rudder in connection with the sailing vessel, we 
spoke of the screw-like rudder used on the steamers. Of 
course the comparison of size led to the thought of the differ- 
ence in cost, and expense of running a sailing vessel, and a 
steamer, so that while the steamer mig^t carry a greater 
quantity of goods, transportation by a saSing vessel was very 
much cheaper. 

Canal Boats 

How does this boat differ from the ones we have talked 
about? Where are the other boats used? Could these 
boats be used on the ocean? Why would they tip over? 
Several pictures of a canal were shown, while I explained 
how it was built, so the children might understand the adapta- 
tion of the canal boat to its environment. Where is tiie 
smoke-stack? Where are the masts and sails? What 
power moves the boat ? At first the children thought it must 
be very hard work for horses to pull a boat carrying a heavy 
load, so I explained to them that while the horses would not 
be able to do this work if the boat was on land, the water 
had power to make the load seem lighter than it actually 
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was. Which would cost more, a canal boat, or an ocean 
steamer? Which would require the greater number of men 
to run it? Which would require the greater length of time 
to make a trip? Which would offer a cheaper means of 
transportation, and why? Among the pictures were some 
showing a canal lock, so I explained their use in raising or 
lowering the boats, from one level to another, and told them 
about the use of these boats in the early history of the Erie 
Canal, before the railroads were built, when it was the great 
highway of travel between New York and the West. 

Transportation in the Desert 
Tell me the names of all the animals you have seen in the 
circus parade. Among those they had seen was the camel, 
which they described as having long legs, a long neck, two 
humps on its back, and walking with a very peculiar swing- 
ing motion. With the aid of the sand-table we proceeded 
to construct a reproduction of the camePs environment. 
Helped by the study of our pictures, we spread out the sand 
to represent the rolling, uneven surface of a great desert, and 
imagined it to be as vast in extent as our knowledge of our 
own surroundings would permit us to conceive. Here and 
there we put in large pieces of rock, to represent the moun- 
tainous regions of the desert. 

What will happen if a strong wind blows across the desert ? 
We tried the experiment and found how the sand was blown 
about, sometimes being piled up in one place, and sometimes 
in another, just as we had often seen the snow drift from 
place to place. Why does the sand shift about? Why do 
no plants grow in this sand to hold it together? Then I ex- 
plained to the class where this great desert region was located, 
and why there was no rain to moisten the sand, and make it 
fertile. In another picture was seen an oasis, with its well 
of water and grove of palm trees. This we imitated by 
sinking a little pan of water in the sand and surrounding it 
with green moss; to this we added a duster of palm trees 
(manufactured from colored papers) showing their tall, 
straight trunk, tipped with bunches of long, green leaves. 
Imagination aided the children in creating a veritable desert 
out of these crude materials, until all that was lacking were 
the camels, and these we proceeded to provide. Two or three 
stiff paper patterns of camels, |ind dromedaries in different 
positions, were provided for the children to trace and cut; 
this collection was soon arranged to form, not only a moving 
caravan, but a group of camels resting at the oasis. 

Adaptation of the Camel to Its Environment 

Why couldn't a railroad be built across this desert ? Why 
couldn't goods be sent in wagons? Their experiment with 
the shifting sand enabled them to easily understand the 
reason why it was impossible to either build railroads or use 
wagons to any great extent. If the camel carries such loads 
as we see in these pictures, what bind of an animal mu^t it 
be? What shows that it is strong? Which could travel 
faster, a camel or a horse ? Why ? 

Finding a good picture of the camel's foot in "Chatty 
Readings," an enlarged copy of it was drawn on the black- 
board where the children could study it while I explained 
how the two toes spread apart when they touched the ground, 
and covered a broader surface than they otherwise would, 
thus aiding the camel to tread ffrmly upon the soft, yielding 
sands; while on the bottom of the toes were large pads, or 
cushions, covered with a very tough skin, which rendered 
the camel's tread noiseless and servel as a protection against 
the burning sands. 

Comparing the height of the camel with that of a man we 
saw how impossible it would be to load or unload die camel 
while it was standing, and the necessity of teaching it to 
kneel to receive its burden; we also noticed that wtoi the 
camel slept or rested it knelt and rested upon its breast, and 
since the legs and breast bear the weight of die camd they 
must be protected by hard callous spots. Calling attention 
to the peculiar shaped noatrils, I explained how the camel 
could dose them so as to keq> out the fine, driving sand which 
is raised by even the slightest wind; and how the long eye 
lashes and large, overhanging brows protected the eyes from 
the light and glare of the sun. 

The childr^ had heard wonderful stories about the camel's 
power to endure thirst and hunger, and it was necessary to 



explain very carefully how the lining of the second division 
of the stomach was adapted to retain water, and the gradual 
absorption of the fat which formed the camel's hump, so they 
might understand why it was possible for the camel to enduie 
the long marches from oasis to oasis without water and food. 
The next point to be observed was the load and^the way it 
was arranged. Our pictures showed how carefully everything 
was folded, packed, and arranged so as to divide the weight 
equally, and how securdy everything was fastened to pre- 
vent its slipping, or rubbing against the camd's back. Hav- 
ing learned in this simple, but interesting way, to under 
stand the adaptation of the camd to its peculiar environ- 
ment we thought of the products of the country, and of the 
kind of goods that could be transported across the desert by 
means of the camel. 

Transportation in the Arctic Regions 
The geographies furnished a number of pictures of the 
Eskimo dogs and sleds. First of all, we noticed the environ- 
ment as portrayed in the pictures, noting the vast extent of 
snow and ice, the absence of trees and all foliage, and tried 
to imagine the intense cold of the long, Articc winter, and 
to understand why our domestic animals were not able to 
live in such a climate. How are the Eskimo dogs fitted to 
endure -the severe cold? That the children might under- 
stand the life of such a dog I told them stories, gleaned from 
Nansen's "Farthest North," showing how and when these 
dogs were fed, and their habit of sleeping in the snow; for 
the sake of the warmth of the snow covering. The peculiari- 
ties of the sleds were spoken of — their length, hdght, and 
the size of the load such a sled could hold, as well as the way in 
which they were packed, and fastened to prevent the possibility 
of their falling off during a trip across the rough icefields. 
The barrenness of the country having been previously 
spoken of, we thought of the home life and needs of the Es- 
kimo people, and of the very limited supply of food, furs, 
and household goods they could obtain either for their own 
use, or for exchange, so that the demands made upon the 
strength of these little Eskimo dogs were not as great as it 
would be if the country were more productive. 

The Reindeer in the Arctic Region 
The pictures of these animals, taken in an environment 
of snow and ice, with a scanty growth of small trees, and 
shrubs, showed that while the climate was very cold it was 
not so cold as Greenland. Comparing the size of the rein- 
deer with a man, we saw how much smaller it was than the 
horse. Then we noted the long branching antiers, the pecu- 
liarities of the harness, the number of reindeer fastened to 
one sled, and the size and arrangement of the loads some of 
the animals were carrying. The adaptation of the reindeer 
for traveling over the snow or uneven surfaces was explained 
by a study of the foot; while its fitness to live in such an un- 
productive country was explained by its fondness for a peculiar 
kind of moss which grew there, and for which the reindeer 
hunted at all seasons of the year, even when buried under 
deep snow, making it quite independent of man's care as far 
as the food question was concerned. This fact alone account- 
ing for the reindeer's great value as a means of transporta- 
tion in a country where there were no other domestic animals, 
and where railroads have not been built. 



The Norway Spruce 

What is the shape and length of the leaves? 

How many lengthwise rid^ has each leaf ? 

Are the leaves arranged all around the twigs? 

How in relation to the twig are the points directed? 

What is the shape, size, and color of the cone? 

Where in the twig is it borne? Does it himg down or stand 
up? 

Figure or describe a seed. 

In the old trees do the twigs stand out all around the 
branches or do they hang down ? 

How is this arrangement of the twigs on the branches use- 
ful to the tree in its native climate? 

Do the Norway spruces when standing in the open show 
any bole below the branches or do the branches grow to the 
groimd? 
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The Teacher's Side of Simplified Spelling 




Teocifjer ; Obi it^wa^ 
CairRegte bad 



bod er?oa 
reform 



gb befere. I 
5PcUmd iib 



wisb 
corrccu 



Just to Remind You 

Hklen Dodge 

HAVE you ever had to extract splinters from little, 
wiggling fingers? Of course you have. So have 
I, and I used to dread it. But now I know of such 
an easy way. Would you like to know it, too ? 
When the little patient comes to you with finger outstretched, 
just fill a bottle with hot water and hold the place where the 
splinter is embedded, over the top of the bottle. You have 
no idea how easily the splinter may be picked out, when 
the finger is withdrawn. 

Talking about hot water, do you own one of the little 
alcohol folding stoves? You can buy them for a dollar or 
less, at the hardware stores, and they are so compact that 
one might be carried in a good sized purse bag easily. Every 
teacher needs something oi the kind, for the dozen and one 
times when hot water is needed. It's especially nice if a 
teacher has to carry lunch, to heat cocoa, or any little thing 
which needs to be heated. They're very convenient. 

Did you enjoy "The Wood Carver of 'Lympus?'* If so, 
you will enjoy ''Freckles." It is by G. S. Porter. This, 
too, is a woodsy book, and coaxes us into the very heart of 
the great wild unknown forest. You'll enjoy Freckles' 
garden. It is very, very real to the reader. 



A bottle of violet toilet water is a luxury in the school- 
room. Just a drop after rinsing the hands is so refreshing, 
and the little fellow, in the front seat, will just love to have 
you help him straighten his books, or guide his hand in writ- 
ing, after you have used it. 

Do you have to keep children after school sometimes, 
to give them a little extra help with their lessons ? I know 
of a great city where this after school time is called "Special 
help hour." Isn't that a nice way of putting it? There is 
a difference to the children between staying for "special help" 
and "staying after school." 

I found a little scheme that worked like a charm, the other 
day, in spelUng. It was so simple that no one but the children 
themselves would appreciate it. "Every paper which has 
a C on it we are going to call a ticket. You'll have to have 
a ticket to get out of that door, among the first to-night, chil- 
dren. Bobby is going to punch the ticket as we go through. 
"Smiles from delighted Bobby, and correct papers from 
most of the children. That plan will work for a w^, surely, 
and then I will find another. 

You ought to fly the American flag in your school-room. 
Silk ones are none too good. Cotton ones look so dull and 
cheap. "Can't afford one," did you say? Yes, you can. 
They cost — good, big ones, too — only a $1.50, and you 
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can pay for it by selling popcorn and candy. On a box of 
ordinary stick candy, containing a hundred sticks, you wiU 
make fifty cents. Now, doesn't it look easy ? Popcorn balls 
''take." You might make fifty, and sell diem for two cents 
each. Get in your ordos the day before. The children 
will do their part every time. 

On didl days, when the boards cannot be easily seen, do 
you ever wet your chalk? It's a good plan, for it makes the 
lines of the figures and letters, broad and white. The back 
seat pupil will appreciate it. 

With your "B" class in reading, have you ever tried this 
|:^n before the class study their lesson? Pick put the hard 
phrases, such as: '*how that bridges heaven," "begun to 
sweU," ''shining piece of money," "turnip field," and write 
them on the blackboard. Underline the whole phrase with 
one line, and drill. The reading comes so much easier in 
class. 



And then spelling again. I have tried a new way of writ- 
ing the woffdfl — new to me at least I write them in a colunm 
on the blackboard, first a wlute word, and then a yellow one. 
Having two colors makes every word stand out very cleariy. 

I saw a very interesting writing lesson the other day. " Chil- 
dren," said the teacher, after ^e had passed out the writing 
papers, "how would you like to plant a flower garden?" 

"All right, then. See who will be the best gardeners, and 
have the best looking flowers. What shall we plant first?" 
Agnes chose lilacs. "Suppose we plant five lilac bushes in 
the garden, on the top line. Watch me plant these on the 
first line. Now you plant yours, ^^ Roses were planted on 
the next line, geraniums on the third, and so on. 

"And now," said the teacher, "we ought to have a flower 



show, and prizes. I will paste a star on the gardens of those 
who tried the hardest." 
That lesson was a success. 

I went to a "Rummage Sale" the other day. Who says 
there are no bargains? I bought two dd picture frames, a 
gray ginger jar, a quaintly shaped mustard pot, a child's chair 
(no paint left on it), and an old, old twisted candle-stick, all 
'for fifteen cents. I shall use the glass from the picture frames 
for some passe parknU work, throwing away the wooden parts. 
I shall put red geranium blossoms in the ginger jar; I shall 
paint the old candle-stick dull black, so that you wouldn't 
know it from wrought iron, and put a gay candle in it. I 
shall paint the little chair cherry, and every child in the room 
will want to sit in it during stor>' time, and I shall paint the 
mustard pot terra cotta. 



Is This Heresy ? 

Nature is very good to the average child, and teaches him 
in some kind and mysterious fashion how to protect himself 
by inattention. He seems the most helpless thing that 
breathes; yet, after parents and teachers have worked their 
will upon him, the chances are that he emerges from their 
hands a plain little apple^eating boy. He may have read 
Shakespeare at eight, or he may have read nothing at ten; 
he may have been suckled on Greek myths, or he may have 
been brought up in ignorance of the American Revolution, 
lest he shoidd think that war be right; he may have been 
denied the agitating friendship of Jack the Giant Killer, 
yet, by some miracle of grace, he escapes all melancholy 
marks of distinction. He forgets Hamlet, he learns the 
forbidden things, his one healthy human aspiration is to be 
like the other boys, and he realizes it in the teeth of all the 
theorists. -— Agnes Repplier 



Natural History Series V 
The Mathematical Mole So I'll dig there or die," said 



M. A. S. 



M 



(f 



Notice this blind* mathematical 

mole. 
Reckoning how he can reach 

the North Pole. 
Peary and Nansen have both 

failed," said he, 
Trying to go by the Great 

Polar Sea. 
Ice-boats and air-ships are both 

of no use. 
Here is an underground hy- 

pothenuse 
Leading, Tm sure, to that much 

sought for pole, 



this undaunted mole. 
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As the Days Go By III 

Anna B. Badlam 
(All rights reserved) 

For January and February 

Dear snowy month of January, . 

To bring us winter sports so merry 

We love your sparkling raiment white, 

We hail your coming with delight! 

We caxe not tho' the cold winds blow, 
' They bring the dancing flakes of snow. 

What matter tho' earth's flowers are dead ? 
2 You bring the white frost stars instead; 

You call Jack Frost and all his sprites 

To give us roguish nips and bites; 

You're loved by every girl and boy 

For bringing many a winter joy! 

We coast, we skate, we run, we slide, 

On passing sleigh we beg a ride; 

We build strong forts, or snow men make, 

And through the drifts long tunnels break; 

We laugh and jest, we call and shout. 

Have many a friendly snowball rout; 

What sports are ever half so merry 

As those you bring us, January? — A. B. B. 

1 Show pictures of the various fonns of snow stars. Allow the chil- 
dren to catdi upon bits of dark woollen cloth some of -the large flakes 
that fall during the snowy days, when school is in session. 

2 Call attention of the children to the star-like forms, and flower- 
like forms, assumed by the frost crystals. Study the frost scenes 
up>on the window panes, after a very cold night. 

Suggestions 

1 Use the preceding lines as a basis upon which to build conver- 
sational lessons descriptive of the chief characteristics of the month 
of January. 

Such descriptions may be drawn from the child's own experience 
and environment, and from such knowledge as he may have gained 
from stories and pictures. 

2 Secure a collection of pictures illustrative of winter sports in our 
own country, and in foreign countries, as Canada, Holland, Norway, 
etc. 

3 Read portions from several selected poems, descriptive of mid- 
winter, to develop the child's power of imagery, and to cultivate his 
taste, as well as to enrich his power of expression. Examples: Prelude 
to Part Second in "The Vision of Sir Launfal," Lowell; "The First 
Snowfall," Lowell; "Snow Bound," Whittier. 

4 Use the lines, descriptive of winter sports, for the development 
of "creative thought" in- drawing. Examples: A Coasting Scene; 
A Double Rimner; A Skating Scene; Children Sliding; A Sleigh Ride; 
Building a Snow Fort; Making a Snow Man; Breaking Out a Tunnel. 

5 Select every available stem or root, for word building, using every 
possible suffix. 

6 Select special words, as snowy, sparkling, dancing, passing, 
friendly, etc., for the study of the stem, or root, and note the special 
suffix employed in each case, with the omission of silent e in words 
formed from sparkle, dance, etc., which drop final e before adding 
ing. 

7 The derivation of the word January in a brief account of the 
ancient Romans and their worship of gods and goddesses. 

Note — Janus and Jana — merely names used by the Romans 
in their worship of the sun and moon. The name January was derived 
doubtless from that of Janus, whose name was invoked even before 
that of Jupiter. This seems all the more singular as Jupiter was with- 
out question the greatest of all the Roman gods. Janus was the old- 
est of the gods and ruled in Italy before any of the others. He is de*- 
scribed as ruling over the beginning of each month, each day, and over 
the beginning of all enterprises. It was the custom among the Romans 
on New Year's Day, for the people to exchange presents of figs, dates, 
honey-cakes, and sweetmeats, and to meet one another with friendly 
greetm^ It was also the custom for every one to dedc himself in hou- 
day attire, and to make the day one of general festivity. 

lanus ii alwavs represented with a sceptre in his right hand, a key 
in his left, seatea upon a resplendent throne (symboliod of the andent 
worship ol Janus as the sun.) He is always represented with two 
faces — one that ol a youth, the other that ol an old man — the one 
looking forward, the other backward. (This has been resarded by 
some as symbolical of the wisdom ol the ood who could bdiold both 
the past and the future, by others as simply the symbol of the return 
ol the year.) 

8 Home pastimes and amusements on winter evenings — around 
the open fire or in the cosy kitchen, vts.; roastbig apples, and 
chestnuts, popping com, cracking nuts, molasses candy-making. 
Around the evening lamp in the cheerful sitting room, vis.; reading 
aloud, playing chet^ers, dominos, and other quiet gpunes* 

9 Old-time winters. The prhnitive life, tne privations, as well as 
some of the simple comforts of olden times. Reaa from Jane Andrews' 
"Two Boys on the Road from Lons-ago Till Now, "and from similar 
books that will give the class some km of the world's progress. 



Varied Sports of Other Lands 

1 Canada, with its toboggan slides and ice carnival; its 
sleighing parties, games of hockey, etc. 

Note — The Canadian toboggan has no runners, but is framed 
for use on loose, light snow. 

2 Holland — its frozen canals, affording opportunities 
for skating to school, to market, to business, from village to 
village. Ice-boats, constructed with sails, to skim over the 
ice. Skating carnivals or contests of skill, one of the events 
of the winter. 

(Read "Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates.") 

3 Norway, with its frozen fjords, lakes, and rivers 
affording great facilities for the national sports of coasting, 
sleighing, and skiing. 

The "coaster (kjodke) is a small sled, varying in length 
from a foot and a half, for small children, to five or six feet for 
adults. The long ones, called fishing sleds {Fiske-jodke), 
are usually used by the fishermen in conveying their hampers 
and tools over the ice, and seem to literally "fly" in making 
a descent. 

In coasting the sled b steered by means of a pole — fifteen to twenty 
feet in length — which, held at one end in the hand, is gripped between 
the arm and body, and extends for some distance astern of the "coaster" 

— quite a portion trailing upon the ground. (In addition, the feet 
may aid in steering by being used as a brake.) 

Sometimes the sled is steered by the feet only, the lejt heel being used 
to scrape the track, if a turn to the leji is desired or vice-versa. This 
method is not so effectual as the otiier, and may prove dangerous 
should the boot catch in a hole or rut. 

"Pigging," as it is called, is possible only when the ice is 
free from snow or when covered with snow-ice, which forms 
after a fall of snow has been followed by a thaw. 

Seated upon his "coaster," which he propels by means of 
two spiked sticks, called "pigge," a fisherman — with his 
basket or box of fishing gear, fitted securely — can proceed to 
promising grovmds — or take his "catch" home or to market 

— over ice, comparatively rough, at a much greater speed 
than a person upon skates. 

Skiing — This pastime had its origin in the necessity for a 
means of locomotion in sections where the snows lie deep, 
or over highways, buried beneath immense drifts, or over 
tracts unknown, or unexplored. 

Within a comparatively few years skiing has become not only a pas- 
time but an art among the young people of- Norway, and Sweden, as 
well. 

Skiing has existed from remote ages. The eastern races in their 
migration westward carried the custom from the shores of the China 
Sea and the Siberian wilds through Russia and Central Europe to the 
most northern sections of Scandinavia (Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way.) 

The ski consists of a narrow plank of wood — rounded 
and curved upward at the toe — and furnished with straps, 
or thongs, somewhat behind the centre, to fasten it to the 
foot. It cannot properly be called a snow-shoe, and in no 
way resembles the Indian or Canadian snow-shoe. 

Ski — the same word as the English — means skid a slide, or some- 
thing to slide on (Swedish word skid — plural skider — meaning 
slideSt or skates.) In form the ski may vary greatly — each pair, 
in its way, being most suitable for local conditions, some may be very 
long and narrow, others short and broad — with many varieties be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Skiing in flat regions, like Russia, must remain, to a certain 
extent, merely a means of travel, but in hilly or mountainous 
lands — where slopes can be descended at "lightning speed" 

— it ceases to be toil or a mere pastime, and becomes a keen 
pleasure and recreation. 

The Norwegians are trained from early childhood in the art of 
fibftf»^,and, as they grow to early manhood, vie with one another in 
the proficient management of the ski, under all conditions, and take 
pride in entering as competitors in the so-called "Hop," or leaping 
contests, held in all parts of the country, but espedally at Hohnen- 
koUen, n^ Christiania. These competitions take place about the 
middle of February and are exhibitions of daring and skill — con- 
sisting of a cross countnr race of some thirteen miles and a leapinc 
trialm>m the slope of a hilL From early morning the roads are Imed 
with sleighs and pedestrians hastening to the scene, while every plain, 
slope, and pme wood swarms with people on ski bound in the same 
direction. 

Every section of frosen water is covered with sledges, and the rocks 
and crags on all sides throng with thousands of spectators, awaiting 
the signal for the start down the long white sloped — whose summit 
is dm with the forms of those who have a s sembled to take part in 
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the contest, and whose sides are dotted with the various judges, starters, 
sweepers, and scrapers, together with the multitudes lined up on either 
side. — Adapted from " Winter Life in Norway." 

Note — Supplement the lessons upon "Sports in Other Lands" 
with readings from appropriate books in "Our Little Cousin" scries, 
the "Seven Little Sisters" (Agoonack), etc. 

Occupations of Winter — In Our Own Country 
AND IN Foreign Countries 

1 Ice-cutting — Maine — felling trees, logging, and lum- 
bering in sections both east and west. 

2 The cultivation, gathering, and transportation of fruit 
— oranges, lemons, etc., in southern sections — Florida and 
California — not touched by fruit and cold. 

3 Wood carvings — pine, birch, cedar — in Alpine regions, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. (These carvings arc sold to tourists 
injthe following sunmier season.) 

4 Embroidery, knitting, lace-making, rug weaving, 
(mostly to supply the summer trade, during the tourist season.) 

5 Spinning and weaving — wool and flax (peasant in- 
dustries in various countries.) 

Note — Secure a collection of Brown or Perry pictures, illustrating 
the many home industries of peasants in the several countries, having 
long, cold winters. 

Thaws and Freshets 

1 Snow-slides from the roofs of houses — atmospheric 
conditions. 

2 Snow-slides and avalanches from slopes, hillsides, and 
mountains. The child's own environment, sections of the 
Rocky and Canadian Rocky Movmtains, Alpine regions 

. (crevasse). 

3 Melting snows of the roadside, in fields and meadows. 
The condition of gutters and crossings. Rimning stream- 
lets everywhere. 

4 The breaking up of ice on ponds, lakes, and streams — 
ice jams — overflowing of brooks, streams, rivers. 

5 Freshets, floods, inundations. Alluvial deposits. (En- 
richment of farms along the banks of streams.) 

Note — As far as possible cultivate the child's power of observa- 
tion by directing his attention to the natural phenomena in his own 
environment. Supplement this observation work with informal 
conversations upon the phenomena of nature — on a larger scale — 
in special sections of his own country and of foreign lands. The aim 
of all these lessons is to lead the child from the observations of minia- 
ture forms of land and water — under atmospheric changes — in the 
school neighborhood to the consideration of these same forms — on a 
larger scale — in remote sections and in foreign lands, thus furnish- 
ing the "open sesame*' to an enjoyment of geography proper. 

Cause and Efpect 

1 Thawing ^nows cause streams to fill, and these, in turn, 
give greater volume of water to enter rivers. The greater 
volume of water causes more to flow over the dam — near 
factories — this gives the stream greater power to turn 
machinery. 

The breaking up of the ice in rivers affords opportunity 
to float logs down to saw mills to be converted into timber 
— thus furnishing work for many people. The cotton and 
the woollen mills with increased power can also furnish em- 
ployment to many people. 

2 The lengthening days — with their greater warmth of 
sun — have an effect upon the condition of the soO, drawing 
the frost out of the ground, and softening the earth to the 
condition when it can be easily ploughed and cultivated. 

3 Life upon the lakes and rivers becomes more active 
for, the ice gone, the various freight and passenger steamers 
can ply their way with less danger. 

Note — The impression left upon the mind of the child should l)e 
a recognition of the wisdom and beneficence of a Heavenly Father, 
Who holds dominion over the world and the phenomena of naturi', 
and Who bringeth all things to pass for the ultimate good of man, evin 
in the humblest pursuits, and amid the most primitive envircmmc-nls. 



Blue Marks 



What a splendid number of Primary Education I have 
rtxeived. When first reading it I mark with blue pencil what 
will be of especial use to me. This month the paper is briit- 
ling with blue marks. 

S. G. B. 



January Calendar 

MiNNiK B. Linn 

First Method: Trace or hectograph one copy of mitten 
outline for each pupil. Have these cut out. 
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Second Method: Make a dozen or fifteen cardboard out- 
line patterns of mitten. Cut these out. Have pupils trace 
around and cut out. (Patterns to be passed on for the next 
pupil to trace.) 

Use drawing paper, or any rather stiff, unruled white, or 
colored paper. 

When each mitten has been cut out, have pupOs write, or 
print, on the thumb the word January. On the finger-tip 
end place in figures, 1907. 

For the calendar, use paper same as mitten. Hectograph 
the squares, or allow pupils to draw them with rulers. Place 
the initial letters of the names of the days (only the five school 
days are here used) in their proper places. In the squares 
have the dates placed m order. (The squares may be omitted 
and dates placed in columns.) 

Leave plenty of margin at the top of calendar. Fasten in 
place with baby-ribbon, or floss. Tie a bow-knot. 

Have each pupil write his name on the back of mitten. 
Place the best mittens on exhibition for a few days. 



The Bells 

Hear the sledges with the bells — 

Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that over sprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight. 

— Edgar Alien Poe j 
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The Little Ships in the Air 

Flakes of snow with sails so white, 

Drifting down the wintry skies, 
Tell us where your route begins, 

Say which way your harbor lies? 
"In the clouds, the roomy clouds, 

Arching earth with shadowy dome, 
There's the port from which we sail, 

There is the tiny snowflake's home." 
And the cargo that you take 

From those cloudy ports above — 
Is it always meant to bless, 

Sent in anger or in love? 
** Warmth for all the tender roots, 

Warmth for every living thing, 
Water for the river's flow, 

This is the cargo we bring." 
Who's the master that you serve, 

Bids you lift your tiny sails. 
Brings you safely to the earth. 

Guides you through the wintry gales? 
'He who tells the birds to sing. 

He who sends the April showers, 
He who ripens all the fruit, 

That great Master, He is ours." 

— Edward A. 



Rand 



A Trip to Lumber-land 

For Teachers to Tell the Children 

Maud E. Burnham 

Ned's father owned a saw-mill. Ned went there 
nearly every day. Sometimes he saw the men draw 
the logs out of the ri\'( r and into the mill. Sometimes 
he went inside and watched the great siw go around 
and around 

(Describe movement with whole arm.) 

with a h-z-z-z! as it cut the logs into boards. 

Sometimes he visited with the men who worked in 
the mill. They told so many wonderful things about 
the woods where the logs came from, that Ned longed 
to go there. 

His father had promised to take him when the deep 
snow came. Ned used to wonder if winter time would 
ever come. But, early one morning, Ned woke up to 
fmd the snow drifted high on the window-sill. 

Just as he jumped out of bed, his father called, *' Hurry, 
lad! Breakfast is ready! We are going to take the 
long sleigh-ride to the woods to-day." 

As soon as breakfast was over, Ned put on his cap 
and pulled the ear-lappets down; turned up the collar 
of his sweater, and then with leggings, and overshoes, 
and mittens he was quite safe from Jack Frost. 

Dobbin pulled the sleigh over miles and miles of spark- 
ling snow. Many things were seen on the way. A 
squirrel ran across the road, as quick as that. 

(Snap the fingers) 

A rabbit pricked up his cars 

(Hold up forefinger and middle finger of right hand.) 

in the brush by the road and a fox galloped over tlie 
fields. By and by there was nothing to be seen but 
trees. Everywhere they grew, large and tall, and pointed 
straight toward the sky. It was very silent and still. 

Finally a faint sound was heard in the distance — Sli-sh- 
sh sh-sh-sh!* 

It grew \oudvr.-Sh sh sh-sh! — as tlie bend in ihe road 
w IS turned, two men were to be seen standing at either 
end of a great saw which was drawn back and forth 

♦Made by drawing the breath in and oyt through the teeth. 



through the trunk of a huge pine tree. Back and forth, 
J)ack and forth, went the saw. Sh-sk-Sh'Sk-Sh-sh! 
Just then a steady Chop! Chop! Chop! was heard, 
and who should it be but the wood choppers, with their 
axes. They were cutting down the smaller trees. Chop! 
Chop! Chop! went the axe and down crashed a tree. 

Let left forearm stand erect on left knee; use right hand for axe and 
chop at the elbow, letting left forearm finally fall over into the lap.) 

Then Ned and his father came to the clearing, where 
the log cabin stood. This was where the wood-choppers 
lived all winter. Ned did not go inside, as he wanted 
to watch the men load a sledge with logs.. These were 
hauled to the river and left on the ice which would melt 
in the spring, and Boat the logs down to the mill. 

Ned saw one wood-chopper marking every log with 
a certain cut of the axe. 

*'\Vhat does he do that for?*' asked Ned. 

*'Hc marks the logs so that the men will know them 
from those that belong to other lumber dealers." 

**I*d like to have a log of my very ownl" said Ned. 

'' You may have one!" said his father, wondering what 
his little boy could do with one. 

So Ned picked out his log, and the wood-chopper 
marked it, so that Ned would surely know his log any- 
where. He cut three large letters N-E-D, which stood 
for Ned. 

*'When will the log reach the mill?" asked Ned. 

**You will want to begin to watch for it when spring 
comes," replied the wood-chopper, and then he added 
''Sometimes logs get contrary like, and roll up on a 
bank or lodge by a bridge!" 

"Oh, I do hope my log will reach the mill!" exclaimed 
Ned, **for I mean to have it sawed into boards and 
then with my new carpenter's tools I want to make a 
great many things, that Tve learned at school!" 

''Most likely 'twill — we'll see that it starts down the 
river all right," said the wood-chopper. 

Just <as Ned thanked him, every one went to the 
camp for dinner. The camp table was made of rough 
Ijoards and thirty-five hungry wood-choppers sat down 
to eat the beans, and bacon, and saleratus biscuits, and 
coffee. Soon it was time to start for home. 

" Good-bye and come again!" said the wood- choppers, 
heartily, for they loved to have visitors during their 
long winter in the woods. 

"Please don't forget to give my log a good shove into 
the middle of the river!" said Ned, as Dobbin started 
down the road, "for I want it to reach the mill!" 

And it did. 



The Eggs of the Salamander 

The salamander lays its eggs on weeds 
in ponds. Each egg is in a little ball of 
jelly by itself. 

The jelly is to protect the egg. The 
jelly is the little salamander's food, too. 

The egg is a little black dot at first. 
Then it grows longer and begins to wriggle. 

In about ten days it wriggles right out 
of the ball of jelly and swims around in 
the water. 
Storktan, Cal. Hesstk (q years) 
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A Glimpse of Some Porto 
Rican Schools 

Kate S. Hubbard, Iowa 

WE could scarcely believe it, but there we were, 
two primary teachers, on a bright, warm Monday 
morning in Januar), actually driving leisurely down 
a beautiful Porto Rican " carretera,'* in a two-seated 
"coche" drawn by a big, gray horse. Just think of the 
luxury of being so delightfully lazy, and in January, too! 

How we did enjoy those beautiful roads, made of crushed 
stone, almost white, and as smooth as a floor! The "carre- 
tera " wound like a light ribbon, as far as we could see, through 
the soft, green countr>'. We drove along gazing at things 
so strange to northern people. Such beautiful vines and 
tlowers, ancf groups of gay foliage plants in front of the little 
native houses, and then such magnificent, majestic royal 
palms with their trunks like great pillars of soft, brown mar- 
ble, capped by a smooth^ green trunk, and then the great 
waving crown of graceful green leaves, just like immense 
feathers! If there was one growing thing, more than an- 
other, that we would have liked to take home, bodily, it was 
a royal palm. 

Then we saw cocoanut trees, fields of sugar-cane, rows and 
rows of pineapple plants, and groves of orange, lemon, and 
grape fruit trees. Through all this beauty, on one side we 
could catch glimi)ses of the sparkling blue ocean, and on 
tlie other side, far away, over the hills in a blue haze, were 
the mountains. 

Porto Rico is so thickly populated that these good roads 
are more like the streets of some small village, so n\any people 
are coming and going, and every third or fourth house is a 
little shop, where people buy oil, cocoanuts, rice, beans, 
canned goods, bread, "dulce" (sweets), and queer, native 
drinks. 

A Rl'KAL SciK OL 

Suddenly we came upon a long, Ic.^v, gray house, with many 
doors and windows; and in front floated something dear to 
the hearts of the American people — and it was red, and 
white, and blue. As we ap})roached we sjiw that the house 
wa'^ full of rows of desks and seats, and they were occupied 
principally by colored children, and as we drove by, almost 
every little woolly head turned, and big black eyes took a 
l(K>k at the **coche"-and the "Americanas." So we had our 
first glimpse of a Porto kican rural school. 

Nearly all rural schools have the name of the sch(X)l painted 
on the front of the building as: "Jefferson Rural School," 
and during school hours a flag floats from the front ()f the 
bjilding. Later we visited the school that we had seen, and 
were surf)ri.sed and delighted to see such excellent .work. 
Tiie teacher was a young Porto Rican and he greeted us 
cordially and courteously in his bn)ken English. It was plain 
to be seen that he was a real teacher, thoroughly alive. 

If we remember that in Spanish, a is (i, e is *'(j i is e and 
o is o, and give those sounds to the vowels and pronounce 
thty as de^ we can get a good idea of the way the little Porto 
Ricans first pronounce English, and understand something 
of the struggle they have to master the many sounds of the 
vowels in English. A very striking illustration of this we 
heard in a first primary school, where the children were 
reading aloud, in concert, from the board, the following: 

'When it is damp antl chilly, 
Then you seek the house. 
Creeping in as softly, 
As a little mouse." 

In this little rural school, part of the les<ons were in Spanish 
and part in English; and it was perfectly charming the way 
the teacher, eager to learn English correctly, would turn and 
ask us for tht pronunciation of certain words when the class 
was reading an English book. Then he and the children 
would pronounce the word several times. Although the 
building was a poor little atTair, it was clean, and having srven 
doors and three windows, all wide open, there was no trouble 
in ventilating. The teacher had tried to make the room 
attractive with pictures, and we counted sixteen red, white, 
{^hd blue flags among the decorations, The teaduT .showed 



us his plan book with lessons for each day, carefully written 
out, some in Spanish and some in English. He also showed 
us a copy of ** Lord's Lessons in English," which was de- 
scribed as: '* English Lessons for Porto Rican Teachers." 

A Glimpse of Two Charity Schools 

The government has certainly made a grand beginning 
in educational work in Porto Rico, and seeing a little made 
us eager to see more, and our long vacation couldn't make 
us forget that we were interested in schools and little chil- 
dren, wherever we found them. 

So in other visits we saw "The Girls' School in Santurce," 
the fine residence suburb of San Juan. The large, beauti- 
ful, perfectly kept building and lovely groimds are the home 
of 175 little girls, who here learn not only lessons from books, 
but how to keep clean, how to keep house, sew, embroider. 

A similar school for boys is also located in Santurce, and 
is the home of 275 boys. 

We saw the boys, all dressed in blue cotton suits, march 
through the great court in the building to their dining rooms, 
and when the superintendent allowed us to step into one of 
the dining-rooms, every boy laid down his knife and fork, 
and immediately arose. We said a few words to the bovs, 
and when we said, "Good-bye," each child replied. 

Wasn't that good discipline in courtesy, when hungry boys 
are taught to pause, stand, and politely salute strangers? 
A more trying time for hoys could scarcely be selected. 

Wouldn't that be a wholesome lesson for some boys we 
have seen ? 

A Story Told in Spanish 

One of the normal and practice schools of Porto Rico 
is located just on the edge of the quaint old Spanish town of 
Rio Piedras. 

The normal school proper, occupies one large building, 
and the practice school another. The grounds are nicely 
laid out with wide, curving drives, and when the palms and 
otiier tropical trees and shrubs that have been planted arc 
a little larger, the grounds will be very beautiful. • 

The entrances to the buildings are now decorated with 
handsome small palms, great bunches of tall ferns, and the 
elegant foliage plants that grow so luxuriantly all over this 
little gem of an island. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Miller and several teachers 
we were shown through the buildings, and heard several 
interesting lessons, and were given specimens of some of the 
children's work. 

In the primary room at the practice school, when the chil- 
dren were going to the board to do some work, many of them 
were obliged to pass in front of the visitors, and instead of 
saying our usual "Excuse me," each little head bowed, and 
each little child said, ''Con su permisoy After they had 
reached the board, they wrote their names at the top of the 
space they were to use for writing; and the names were .so 
musical and different from our names, that I copied some of 
them, and here they are: "Carmen, Paco, Paca, Ramon, 
Domingo, Manola, Pedro, Purita, Cruz, Pepe, Mercedes, 
and Rafael." 

We heard and saw much that was interesting, but the gem 
was a stor>' told to the first grade children, in Spanish. It 
was told by a young Porto Rican lady from the Normal School, 
not vet supposed to be a full-fledged story teller. 

It was the story of "The Cat that Walked by Himself," 
and was taken from Kipling's "Just So Stories." Although 
we could not understand all of the story we knew it was told 
most artistically and dramatically. "Oh," I said, "here is 
the art of story telling." When I spoke of the delightful 
way in which the stor}- had been told, to Miss Mowr>', the 
critic teacher, she said, "Oh, she's a star:' 

.\t San Juan 

San Juan, the capital of the island, is a most wonderful, . 
interesting old walled city. Just outside the wall is "The 
Lincl>ay Industrial School," the only one of the kind con- 
nected with the schools of San Juan. Here we saw some 
s])lendid carpenter work, and classes in drawing, sewing, 
and millinery, and visited a delightful class in cooking, 
directed bv Mis? Marcus, where a lot of little, girls most of 
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them colored, with hair done up in many, many, little pig- 
tails, were very happy learning just how to make fudge, and 
prepare potatoes. They also have lessons in the common 
branches in connection with the industrial work. Schools 
of this kind are much needed by many of the children of 
Porto Rico. 

Almost every foot of ground inside the wall of San Juan, 
excepting the plaza, and a parade and a camping ground for 
soldiers around Morro Castle, is taken up with narrow, 
stone paved streets, and narrow walks, bordered with quaint 
old buildings, with many little balconies on the streets, and 
with inside courts. From the outside, the school buildings 
could not be told from business buildings, if it were not for 
the great swarms of children who play on the sidewalks and 
street before a bell sunmions them all to form in line, to march 
to their various rooms. The primary schools are in session 
from eight to ten, and one to three. 

In the first grades of the San Juan schools, they have 
found it not wise to begin to read English, so use books 
printed in Spanish. In one first grade room we listened to 
the dearest bright-eyed children, reading from '*Za Cartilla 
De Arnold" The children. who attend the public schools 
are of all shades from the darkest colored people to white. 

The neatness of the clothes of the children who attend 
school was very noticeable, especially when we compared 
them with groups of children we had seen running around 
the streets of some towns. So many of the boys wear white 
clothes, and many of the teachers dress in white also, and 
it gives the school a fresh, pleasing, appearance. 

The school-rooms are furnished and decorated much like 
those in our country, but instead of glass windows, which 
are not needed to keep out frost and cold, they have many 
big doors and windows, with long shutters. We met so many 
pleasant teachers, some Porto Ricans and some from the 
United States. To our surprise we learned that some of the 
Porto Ricans had attended normal schools in our country. 
All the teachers were so courteous and cordial, and thoroughly 
interested in their work, and in nearly every room the order 
was almost perfect. 

These teachers have many difficulties and perplexities 
that we do not have in our well established schools. Al- 
though we did not make a careful study of the system we 
saw enough to convince us that wonderful work had been 
accomplished in the short time the public schools have been 
opened. 

Not many days after our last visit to the schools, we took , 
passage on a big steamer, and amid the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs from the white dressed throng on the dock, our 
boat glided quietly out into the deep blue waters of the beauti- 
ful luirbor of San Juan, past the wonderful fortifications 
of Morro Castle, out into the great ocean, where, steaming 
northwest for five days, we did not see land again until we 
saw a dim outline of the Jersey coast — and then. New York. 

And now that we think it all over, it was only a glimpse 
that we had of many things that were worthy of a good, long, 
steady look. 



Brave Ebony 



M. B. L. 

Ebony is a cat, big and black. One cold, frosty winter^s 
morning, five years ago, Ethel Donaldson found him on the 
steps of the side porch. He looked very much like a little, 
black fur ball then, for he was only a poor, homeless kitten 
sound asleep. 

When little Ethel picked him up in her arms he began to 
purr a song of thanks, just like any happy kitten. He was 
so black tlmt she named him Ebony, for her teacher told her 
that Ebony meant black. 

He ate and grew, and grew and ate, until he was a cat; still 
he grew and ate, and ate and grew, until he was a very large 
cat and weighed fourteen pounds. 

Ebony was a beautiful cat. Sometimes Ethel tied a blue 
ribbon around his neck. This made him quite proud, for none 
of his cat acquaintances had such a pretty bow about their 
necks. 

In the village were several Angora, Persian, Manx, and 
Maltese cats, and if was decided to have a cat show. 



Of course. Ebony was invited to be present, and he was 
almost the first cat to take his place in a cage over in the row 
of "village cats.'* He lacked the pretty bow of blue, and I 
think he knew it. Ethel brought food for him often, for he 
was frightened almost out of his senses to see so many cats 
and kittens of all sizes and colors. 

The second day of the show, two ladies, with "blue rib- 
bons" for the prize winners, passed in front of Ebony's wire 




cage. He quickly saw his favorite color and opened his 
big, bright eyes, and said softly, "Me-ewl" The ladies were 
greatly pleased and said, "Of course Ebony deserves the 
prize, for he is the largest, sleekest, and brightest cat on this 
shelf." 

Ethel was called and Ebony wore the' prize ribbon. He 
was a house-cat, and always slept in a cozy-comer at the 
end of the hall on the second floor, just outside Ethel's room. 
The furnace made the house as warm as summer, and the 
doors were always left open. 

One cold, windy night in January, Ebony lay fast asleep, 
when a puff of smoke telling of burning wood, came to him. 
Suddedly he sprang up, winked, and blmked, to be sure there 
was danger, and then to Ethel's bedside he ran, he mewed, 
he clawed, he scratched, until she was awake — then away 
to the room where the boys, Frank and Charlie, slept. There 
he scratched and mewed, and then down the broad stairway, 
across the hall to where the parents of the children were. 

Thus all were able to get to the street without injury. 
Neighbors helped and the fire was kept in check until the 
engine company came, and the firemen quickly put out the 
blaze. 

When the family returned to the house, Ebony was treated 
as a hero, and next day Ethel'* father sent an order for a silver 
collar marked "Ebony — Brave Cat. January 10, 1906." 

He was only a village cat, yet no doubt he saved the lives 
of the Donaldson family that night. 

Every one who sees him now says that he deserves a prize 
ribbon, a silver collar, and the name Brave Ebony. 

Ebony 

Trace or hectograph one copy for each pupil to color. 
Leave plenty of margin. For coloring, use Crayola, or wax 
crayons. 

Ten or twelve cardboard outline patterns may be made 
and given to pupils to trace around. Eye-lashes and whiskers 
to be drawn in black. 

Ebony. Black. 

Collar and bow. Light blue. 
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made a subject 01 mquiry oy one 01 me 
principals in St. Louis. The principal 
submitted to a half dozen primary rooms 
the following request: "Children, when 
you go home this evening, before supper I 
want you to sagadate your constitutionality. 
Now how many will do this?" Every 
hand went up, no question as to the mean- 
ing, only an enthusiastic afl&imation. — 
Western Teacher, 

— The report of the London County 
Cotmcil for the year ending Labor Day, 
1905, contains some interesting statistics 
concerning the schools of that great city. 
The total 'cost of maintenance slightly ex- 
ceeds $25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 
is raised directly from the taxpayers, and 
$10,000,000 is allotted by the Board of Edu- 
cation from its fimd. There are about 
20,000 teachers, whose salaries total neariy 
$10,000,000. The salaries for head teachers 
range from $700 to $2,000, and for assist- 
ants from $325 to $875. The number of 
children allotted to each teacher averages 
43. The average attendance was 669,167. 
The Council's report* shows that for the 
year 26^000 gallons of ink were used, 5,000,- 
000 plain copy books, 1,250,000 drawing 
books, 20,000 reams of foolscap, 3,000 
gross of penholders, and 65,000 gross of 
pens. 

THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways 
— sometimes by cheery sunshine and glisten- 
ing snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blindmg storms. To many peofde it 
seems to take a delight in making bad things 
worse, for rheumatism twists harder, twinges 
sharper, catarrh becomes more annoying 
and the many symptoms of scrofula are 
developed and aggravated. There is not 
much poetry in this, but there is UnUh^ and 
it is a wonder that more people don't get 
rid of these ailments. The medidne that 
cures them — Hood's SarsaparOla — is easily 
obtained and there is abundant proof that 
its cures are radical and permanent. 



Sergers 



The latest and best 

O ^1 ""^ • _. collection of redta- 

BelOOIilOliS ti6ns; most of them 
No. 1 new, all of them good. 

Send 25 cents for sample copy. 

Dramatio Publifltains Co. 

358 DMurbom St«t Ofhioaco 



E 



ENTERUINiENTS 



I Diakffi 

I HoUdA 

I vte. i 



DialcnM, PlBf*. Bmllitlnng, Drilli, -^ 

locMi. OpWOTlM. awie^ PlMM. PlBflW PUjrt, HotlOB 

Soaga, lUottnlsd Saofli, PftDtonloM Booft, Shadow Playi. 
Tkbkwax, PutontaM, Special bitorteinmMto for all 
HoUdayt, Hiiwtral*, Jokat. Hand Books, Haka-Up Goods, 
•te. Soitabla for aU afsa and arsry oeeaslon. Larga 
oaiakno PrM. Irary Taaa lu r shoiild hava ono- 
J. sTdWIISOII. Pwfcltolwr. Da»t. ST. *»' 



C U If I O 8 rat Selenoe Oollectton for adiooU 
home, or Mnfeom mihI 10 eenU to George J. TlUa, 
Albion, N. T2, for a liandiome ^ Onrlo ** and price list 
ot Mhierala, toMila, Sea SheUt. Indian Bellei, Coral, 
Starllsli, Oem Stones, Mounted Binto, Gun Fllnta, 
BeeorreotSon Plante, efce. 
OBOBOS J. TII«Ii8. AlMon, New Tork. 



"Tnehin' iii SMiits' Euiiiatlo s" 

A iMok containing thontMinds of quebUona ami an- 
swers on school sabjecu The best book on tlie 
market for monthly eaamlDatloDB. It yon use It you 
« ill get a Mi^ grade oertiflcate. Recoramended by 
the leading school men ot the U. S. Thousands in 
use. TMobers say they would not be without it. 
Sent postpaid for one dollar. 

0RA8ON BOOK COM PANT 

(Qt) Fntnkfort, Keotneky 



SHORTHAND 



IN 30 DAYS 



We ahsolntdT guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in only tnirty days. Ton can learn in spare 
time in yonr own home, no matter where you llye. 
No need to spend months as with old systems. 
Boyd^s Syllablo System is easy to learn— easy to 
write easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No mled lines— no positions— no shading as 
in oUier sprtems. No Iouk lists of word signs to 
confuse. Only nine characters to learn and yon 
have the entire English language at yonr absolute 
command. 

The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law- 
yers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk 
and business men and women may now learn short- 
hand for their own use. Does not take continual 
daily practice as with other systems. Oar graduates 
hold hl^h grade positions erery where. Send to-day 
for booklets, tesnmonials, etc. 

Chicago Correspondence SchoolR 

097 C^cMTo Opera House, Chicago, 111. 



CONG 



Your Poems May be Worth 
THOUSANDS OP D0LLAB8 

Send them to us to>day. We 



Hajea Mnalc Co. 



ompose 
SMSU 



Star Bldg., Chicago. 



Tkm «Mt dutrt wuAm^ mrmrw tikmmt Wnd witk eMJi 

MPaCM. PRICK WITH STAND, MjIHI. FMisht Pvepidd 

THX McOONNXIX SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 

4480 Karkot St., PHILADKLPHIA, PA. 



The Swedish System of Gymnastics 

By HARTVia NISSBN 

iMtractor of Phjiical Tramlng in the PaUic Schools of Bofton 

A System tfuit ghes Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 

Cloth Binding - - Price, 75 cents 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHINQ COflPANY 
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lSB.17lhft. 



St. 
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12-14 Trinity At*. 
Atkuita ^ 
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TALKING TOGETHER 



January 



We may smile at the good resolutions and the beginning 
of a diary with which we used to enter upon the new year, 
but both these impulses toward a fresh begmning are not 
to be demised, because outgrown. Any teacher who feels 
the striving to do a little better this year than ever before 
may congratulate herself that she is yet this side the 
boimdary line of indiflfcrence. To keep this side is to he 
reachable; to pass ovor it is to be hopeless. 

January brings fascinating subjects for teaching. The win- 
ter phenomena of ice, snow, and frost — how littie the children 
really know of these things, and how interested they are to 
know if they are presented in an alluring way. But while 
facts and form must be taxight, don't torget winter beaut}*. 
Once more I must refer you to Lowell's prelude to Part 
Second in "Sir Launfal." How the brook makes its winter 
palace is told as never poet told it before. The fairy architec- 
ture of winter will delight the children if their eyes are once 
opened to see it. The raggedest boy, no matter how terrible 
his inheritance^ will have a preservative amulet if he can be 
taught to recognize and love beauty; goodness is not far ofif 
when beauty leads the way. 

What an exciting subject Eskimo teaching will be this 
year, with Peary's return and thrilling story to intensify it. 
Get a little globe, and give even to the youngest ones, an idea 
of the locality of places. With the thumb on the very spot 
where yo\ir schoolhouse stands, make "a dash for the Pole" 
with your second finger, and hold them there together long 
enough for the children to grasp the fact that they are real 
places, and not the imaginative regions of mythland. This 
latest voyage of Peary's is like an Arabian Nights tale and 
harmless to give the children. And who knows but the 
discoverer of the North Pole is in your own school-room. 
Nanaen and Peary were once little boys in school, and their 
teachers never dreamed they were training the famous men 
of the future. 

A new year is before us, with its golden opportunities. 
Don't let one slip by imimproved. May it be the best year 
of your lives, teachers, and here's my hand to help in every 
possible way. 

A Happy, Blessed New Year to You All. 



In Paint-Books 

The Sunbonnet Babies and Overall Boys, who first ap- 
peared in Miss Bertha L. Corbett*s Primers, after going 
about everywhere^ have now got into Paint-Books. Twelve 
little girls in one book for 15 cents, all ready to be painted, 
and twelve little boys in another book for 15 cents. Thoe 
book leaves ran also be had at same price separately. They 
are very fascinating, in book form or out, and in school or at 
home will be delightful to children. Send to Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover, Chicago, Publishers. 



Contributors' Calendar 

(Please look at this calendar before sending anythinj; to 

Pkjmarv Education. I return "stacks" of too late manu- 
scripts every month.) 

January material due Oct. 25 

Februarv " " Nov. 25 

March ' " " Dec. 25 

AprU " " Jan. 25 

and so on, throughout the year. 



EDnoR's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



Pencil Holding 

Does any teacher of the two lower primary grades make 
any attempt to teach the children the proper method of 
liolding the pen or pencil ? 



Educational Gymnastics 

Have you seen this book? Price, 60 cents. It has the 
right kind of exercises for you, every day. Educational 
Publishing Company, Publishers. 



The Children's Work 

(his month from the primary schools of Stockton, Cal., 
has a delightful western flavor. The pioneer work in the 
early history of Stockton and the description of a local in- 
dustry are very suggestive to others to "do likewise." The 
range of the work is broad and execution good. I know how 
much beautiful work I shut out when I say, **No color," 
but I have to refuse it, and, after all, every exhibit suffers 
alike from the restriction. 

But where is your work — you who have sent me nothing ? 
Need not wait for ten things to send. If you have one ready, 
send that. 

British Teachers Coming 

Are you interested in the visit of the five hundred British 
teachers this year? Don't fail in cordiality if you are fortu- 
nate enough, to meet them. The outstretched hand is the 
first duty of every teacher to every visitor, no matter who it 
is. Never mind how you feel about company, be cordial. 
It would be the very best thing for us, nationally, to know 
the real impression of us, as teachers, which these visitors 
will carry home. At the request of Mr. Alfred Mosely, the 
head of the Visiting Commission, President Nicholas Murray 
Buder of Columbia University, and Superintendent Maxwell, 
of New York City Schools, have prepared a pamphlet of 
suggestions as to the cities to be visited. It is exceedingly 
interesting reading, whether you agree with it all or not. 



Simplified Spelling 

If any teacher has been officially requested to use the new 
spelling, and is actually in the process of reformation, it 
would he very welcome information to us all if she would 
tell how she succeeds with the average boy or girl who had 
only half learned the regulation way. 



The Spirit of the New Year 

pictured by Miss Long this month, can be reproduced on 
the board and the strikingly appropriate verses for little chil- 
dren be recited by them as they look towards the picture. 
The gauzy wings will explain why the little fellow is not 
more warmly dressed for midwinter, since he is only a sem- 
blance. Can the children understand that abstraction — the 
Spirit of the New Year? I hope that teachers will not call 
it a ghost or a ** make-believe" in tr)'ing tc explain it. 



Primary Education is fourteen years old this month. 
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Notes 



— At a meeting of the School Board, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, recently, a new rule 
for the admission of beginners was adopted 
to the effect that all children who will be 
six years of age before the close of the first 
semester in January may enter during the 
first month of school. All others will be 
compelled to wait to enter until the begin- 
ning of the fall term of 1907. This action 
was taken at the suggestion of Superintend- 
ent Torreyson, who finds that under the 
old system of having pupils enter at the be- 
ginning of each semester considerable difii- 
culty is experienced in securing projxT 
classification of the beginners. Under the 
new system the pupils will be classified ac- 

- cording to their strength, and the teachers 
.vill be better able to handle the children 
binder their care by having them in school 
from the beginning of the term. In order 
10 gain admission to the classes, however, 
parents must start their children during the 
first four weeks of the term. 

— An interesting experiment in pupil 
self-government has been made in a little 
village school in Macon County, Mo. The 
account appeared in the Wilmington, Del., 
Nfrws, The school consisted of three large 
rooms; in the main room the self-govern- 
ing principle was carried out during all of 
last term. The students there made higher 
records in lessons and deportment than 
those in the two lower rooms. The students 
in the self-governing class assembled around 
a table in a thoroughly unconventional way. 
They elected a president and secretary and 
proceeded to govern themselves. Princi- 
pal MacKenzie used a phonograph to dic- 
tate problems to the class so that they should 
be relieved entirely of the supervision of the 
teacher. When the machine was set in 
motion, the students took the questions and 
worked them, discussing any difficulties 
just as engineers discuss obstacles to con- 
sfruction. The work was tabulated by 
the president and turned in to the princi- 
pal. Parents have recognized that the 
movement has been sucpessful and all the 
pupils of the school are working to reach 
the self-governing department. In speak- 
ing of the work, Principal MacKenzie said: 
"In dealing with the people, whether young 
or old, I have observed that they are in- 
clined to do better work just in proportion 
."s you repose confidence in them. . The 
students in the self-governing department 
would regard it almost as a crime to fall be- 
hind in their work, and not one was re- 
turned to the regular classes from failure 
to keep up with the studies. In this <}epart- 
ment every student is on honor. In the 
lower rooms children lean upon their teach- 
ers and look to them for examples as to 
deportment and industry. In the self- 
governing department, these supports are 
removed and the student stands alone to 
win or lose, in accordance with the amount 
of energy and faithfulness he puts in his 
work. The class motto of the self-govern- 
ing department is: "He can conquer who 
thinks he can he." 

The example of this self-governing school 
is to be followed this year in a number of 
other districts. 



A Flag for 
Your School 



OVER 11.000 TEACHERS HAVE 
BOUGHT THEIR OWN. 

No tchool shouldbe without the American Flaff. There's no reason 
why any school should be without it, seeing how easy a matter it is 
to set it. Read our plan : 

On request we will send you postpaid 35 Emblematic Flaff Buttons. Tliey ore in National 
colors — handsome shirt waist and coat lapel ornaments. Let the children tell them at 10c 
apiece— they'll do it over night and be glad of the chance. Send us the $3.50 and we send you a 
beautiful flag, eight feet by five feet. 46 stars, latest regulation form as to stripes, field, etc. All 
charges paid. For indoor or outdoor use. Warranted not to fade. 

No need to wait or trouble the Board about it. Get credit for doing something for the 
school yourself. You'll never know how quick 
it will go 'till you try it. 

Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 

We furnish them suitable for schools. 20 by 
24 inches in size, photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame, 
under glass. Yon can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, 
send us the 13.50 when sold, and we will send 
either picture, secarely packed and express 
paid to your tution. We furnish eithar Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons 

mentioned above. State which is wanted. 
We are doing business with the teaching fraternity all over the United States — more than 
likely with some in your own county and we gla41y refer you to them. We never get any com- 
plaints. Just try one of our offers and see how it will be with you. 

Nail Order YV^i Company, 1031 Meridian St, Anderson, Ind. 



Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can speciaUy recommend our series of School Pens. , 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 



The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 



Works, Camden, N. J. 



26 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 



The Making of an 
American School Teacher 



The intimate life-stor>' of Mr. E. G. Cooley, 
Supt. of Chicago Public Schools — *' The hard- 
est Educational job in America" — showing 
how he educated himself to be an educator; 
describing marvelous achievement in spite of 
obstacles and detailing triumph over School 
Author of "The Country Boy," "Tattlings Politics and Pull. FuH of human and inspLra- 



By Forrest Crissey 



of a Retired Politician," etc. 
CloUi, net, 50 cents. 



tional interest to all, but especially to other Ed- 
ucators from the Superintendent to the Normal 
Student, and to the Member of "The Board." 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 



J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



HOW TO PASS TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS 

OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 828 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teach- 
ers* Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoriutlve 
answers to mil questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers' Certificates, 
23 branches in aU, about 4300 questions and as many answers, coverings the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, ^1.60, but If yon will men- 
tion Popular Educator, we will send It to you postpaid for $LtO* For ^1.76 we will 
also include a year's subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Path- 
finder, of Washington, D. C, published weekly. The Examination Book Is just as good 
in any other state as in Ohio. Address 

HENRY G. WILUAMS, RUBUSHER, ATHENS, OHIO 



THE PUPILS' PRACTICE TABLETS 

In Augsburg's Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in 
Preparation, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are shown exactly what to do and 
how to do it. A trial in one grade will convince yon. 



Chicago 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 

n 
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To OUR READERS — If you are at all Interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you Interested 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them ; and do it now. 
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SUPPLEHENTARY READING 



A Lost Sheep 

A shepherd stood on the mountain-side. 



He was counting .his sheep. 



One was gone. 



Across the valley was another mountain-side. 
Here was another shepherd with his sheep. 
The first shepherd called across to him. 



He had to call very loudly and slowly, because it 
was far away. 

He said : "I have lost a sheep. Is he with you ? " 

"I will see," called the other shepherd. 



He counted his sheep. 



There was one too .many. 



Now, all sheep look very much alike. 



How could he tell which one was not his? 



The sheep all had their heads down eating. 
The shepherd gave his call. 



All his sheep knew that call. 



They raised their heads. 



But one sheep kept on eating. 



-i 



The shepherd shouted: "Yes, I have one strange 
sheep." 

Then the other shepherd gave his call. 

It floated softly across the valley. 

The strange sheep heard it and lifted its head. 



'He is yours," called the man who was watch- 



ing. 



Then the other shepherd left his dog to guard 
his herd. 

He came across the valley, and got his lost sheep. 
— The Elementary School Teacher 



A Shepherd's Village 

It is lonely work being a shepherd. 
The sheep wander on day after day. 
Sometimes they go miles from home. 



The shepherd does not see his people for weeks. 



He is far up in bare hi'ls. 



But there are other 'u^Dherds in those hills. 



They all grow lonely. 



Sometunes they hear one an<^t licr'-? j.ipes far away. 

"There are other shepherds," ihcy =iay *o them- 
selves. 



They drive their sheep in the directioii of i!,^ 
music. 



When they meet they are very glad. 
"Let us camp together," they say. 



So they build sheds for themselves and their 
sheep. 

They make them of brush or of rushes. 

The sheep-shed is a big ring with a roof around 
the edge. 



The men's sheds ar^ like beehives. 



Inside is a shelf for the men to lie on. 



On the ground in the middle bums a little fire. 

Here the shepherds all live for weeks. 

When the grass is gone they move on to a new 
camp. — The Elementary School Teacher 



The Tree's Buds 

Each tree has wrapped her baby buds 

In little coats of down, 
And over this a rain coat strong 

Of some soft shade of brown; 
And thus she can all winter sleep. 

Without fear or alarm, 
Since all her leaf and flower buds 

Are wrapped away from harm. — Sd. 
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BlaeklNMrd Stencils on ■tronfflinen j»ap«r. 

Borders— Sanbonnet Babies, Brownies, HoUy. 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbit*, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grape% Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy. Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers. Cupids, LiUies, TuUpa, each 6 cts. 

Colored dialk Crayims— Very best, doc. 14e. 



Large Portralto^Ns 

anv wanted, each 6 cts. Lanre fkney alphabet 20e. 

WaalUaotOB on Horse, Washinfftoo and Betsy 
Ross. Loff Cabin. Flac, Colonial Relics* Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam. Pilarrims Landinar* Bosrs with 
Flsffs. Seklier and Drummer, aO largeieacfa 10 eta. 

" '' -Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 




ney. Filling Stockings, Tree^ Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Tear, Shephcod, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10e. 
Baeynvork SteBcilaw Assorted, 
Setof60far25cts,4z6inches. Set 
^ of 60 for 86 cts, 6x8 inches. lOSten- 
dls on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 16 for 16 cts. 

Blue Stenptea Petvdcr— J^ 
pound in cloth bag zor 10 eta. 
Profprwn, R^ of Honor or Wel- 
__ _ jomcL very fancy, each, 10 cts, 

Tvrkey, Pumpldiu^ Indian, MayHower, Fruit, 
Eagle. Dog, Cat. Horse* Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
phant. Lion. Sheep. Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl Jonnie, 
Rabbits. Locomotive Ship, Steamer, Dutch Gfarl, 
Heart. Ear. Eye, D(A 10 Eddmo, 8 Kawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17x22. each 6ct8. 

United States- Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, %% x 11 inches, each 8 cts; 17 x 22, 6 cts; 
84 X44. 20 cts: 44 X 68, 40 cts., U. 8. 22x84, 10 cts. 

Outline Miuis-Printed on nice white paper, 
8H X 11 inches. U. S., any Group. Continent, Stete or 
Country. 20 for 16 cto; 100 assorted to order for 60e. 
BIsseeted Maps— of iroitatkm sole leathnr, 
very hard and duraUe, siae 18x 24 inches. U. a cut 
on stete lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
th«n and know they wiU please you. each 00 cts. 

Pletnres of Birds, Animals. Flowers, Fruity 
oobred true to Uf e; 7x9. Name any, each 8 cts. 
tOrder at least 10 cto. worth and ask for a eataloi^ 
Pleaae do not send stamps or cheek. 
All goods scut prepaid by 

lOin um, Bdi 11, Cedir Fans, bn. 



HOME GEOGRAPHY 

By Prof. Harold W. Fairbanks, Berkeley, Csl. 

236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 

Cloth, 60 cents 
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SCHOOL-ROOM 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
FOR JANUARY 

By the Popular Author 
Price, 20 Cents 
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Chicago New York Boston 
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tional matters and versed in the educational 
methods of many countries, recently visited 
one of the new New York schools situated 
on the East Side. The change most notice- 
able in the past six years appeared to her 
to be in cleanliness: 

"My first impulse to-day, as I passed a 
child in the hall was to put my arm about 
her and draw her dose to me, resting her 
cheek against mine," she said. "Six years 
ago my impulse would have been to stand 
away from her, and it would not have been 
because I loved the child less, but because 
I love cleanliness more, I fear. 

— One of the most important recommen- 
dations made by Mason S. Stone, State 
Superintendent of Schools, of Vermont, in 
his biennial report, is that many of the small 
schools of the state be dosed and the pupils 
be sent to larger schools in the same town 
or an adjoining town. This he believes 
would be an economical measure and 
would result in superior educational ad- 
vantages to the children of the state. There 
are many schools in the country districts 
of the state with less than a dozen pupils 
aid there is no difference of opinion among 
eduo^tors as to the waste of money and 
effort that results from maintaining such 
schools, while the small salaries that must 
be paid in such cases cannot attract a high 
class of teachers. There will be much 
opposition to such a policy, as there was to 
the adoption of the town system of school, 
but the well recognized fact that Vermont 
is falling behind in the matter of education 
and that her percentage of illiterates is 
largdy increasing, will compd careful at- 
tention to any recommendations for the 
improvement of the state school system. 
The closing of the smaller schools is a policy 
that, when expanded, means consolidation 
and centralization and the establishment 
of a ^graded system in many towns that 
cannot now maintain one; economy in 
administration, a better class of teachers, 
a higher degree of effidency and better 
results. Superintendent Stone believes that 
an ideal system for Vermont must contain 
these four essential features: Equality in 
support and advantages; effidency in ad- 
ministration and supervision; an ade- 
quate and productive permanent school 
fund; an unrestricted course of study 
As a foundation for a permanent com- 
mon school fund the state has $140,000 
reimbursed by the general government as 
a war daim fund, which was sequestrated 
for school purposes; and $211,000 be- 
queathed to the state for educational pur- 
poses in 1877 by Arunah Huntington. There 
is also what is known as the United States 
deposit fund of over $600,000 received in 
1837; but much of this has been loaned 
to the various towns in such a way that it 
cannot be recovered except gradually 
through a term of years. Thus there is a 
fair start toward the desired fund of $2,000, 
000, and a competent conunission is trying 
to devise means for raising the necessary 
amount. — BosUm Herald 



A Oroap of Northwestern University Buildings 

PRIMARY 
METHODS 

This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in orgaolzatlou, management and methods 
of teaching eveiy branch in the llrat three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can pat to daily use with her 
papils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
■chool training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 



Otker C 



ourses 



NOBBCAL ELECTIVE OOUHSlS9.-Thoroagh 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School: they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIO OOUBSES.— Each branch Is a 
thorough, complete course In itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy, for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over tvxn'y-moen hundred oraduaUs can 
testify to the eflecUveness of our instruction. 
For flOO annual scholarships In Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best worlc in its correspondence courses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses oordiaily invited. 



B- 
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Primary Education. 



Interstate School of Correspondence 

AfflUated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 



BODY USES LEAD 
PENCILS more or 
less, and the school 
children seem to be 
11 ing them more than 
ever. An article that 
is of such general use 
should possess merit. 
It should be service- 
able as well as stnmg 
and durable, thm it 
should be attractive 
in appearance, and 
, „ . ^ , . lastly, should be care- 

fuUy graded for the particular work for which it is 

dBcO.N'S AnERI3AN QRAPHITB PENCILS 

will commend themselves to all teachers as filling all 
these requirements. 



We will send you samples, if yim vtiU send us sixteen 
cents and tell us where you teach 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 



. Clly 



Teachers Glass Records 

Bound in boards. Arranged so that each day's 
standing can be marked by figures. It is a very popu- 
lar redtatioo record, size 5^ x 8. 

Price, 95 Cents 

Tbe Edicator Snpplfmentary Hagazine 

A 32 rage monthly magazine devoted »o the pub- 
hcation of the classics and supplementary reading for 
all grades. Price, 75C per year. Special terms tor 
dubs of 5 or more. Address 

The Educator School Supply Co. 

MirCHELL, 5. Y^^ 



TO 



OUR RBA06R5— II you are at all Intaresteil in the annoHOceneiits of oar advertUars and muet of them can bopa only to got you Intoreated 
• MCMMrily Bcagrc tMonuaumtat, glra tbMD s dunca to taU tba Ir story In full by writinc tbaa : nod do It now. 
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Little New Year 

Emma Mtjnt 

(All rigbti reterved) 

Little New Year advances, bearing a number of small banners 
with various appropriate mottoes. (These banners may be made of 
tinted papers with the lettering in deeper tones — done \n water colors 
or inks.) 

Class 

Little New Year, 

Tell us pray, 
Have you any 
Gifts to-day? 

New Year {holding up the bannerSf and displaying ilie mot- 
toes) 

Here they are, 

Your choice now make; 
Which, of all 
My gifts you'll take. 

These Pve brought 

To you to-day, 
Take my gifts 

Do not delay. 

The children now cluster about New Year, eager to choose a banner. 
As each calls out the special motto of his choice New Year plfices the 
banner in the eager, otit«rtretrhrd hands. 

Children (in quick succession) 
First Child 

Speak Gently. 
Second 

Think Before You Speak. 
Third 

Do as You Would be Done B) . 
Fourth 

A soft Answer Tumeth Away Wrath. 
Fifth 

Little Children, Love One Another. 
Sixth 

Scorn a Lie. 
Seventh 

Envy No One. 
Eighth 

Fear Not and Speak the lYuth. 
Ninth 

A Smile is Like Sunshine. 
Tenth 

Do Good and be Good. 
Eleventh 

Be of Good Cheer. 
Tweljth 

One Smile Brings Another. 
Thirteenth 

Kind Hearts are Little Gardens. 

Fourteenth 

Kind Words are Little Blossoms. 
Fijiecnth 

Be Gentle and Loving. 
Sixteenth 

Hdp Somebcxly. , . ^ 



As the children receive their several banners, they paftfi behind New 
Year and form a half-circle, holding the bannem ao that tlM mottoes 
may be lecn by the audience. 

New Year {turning to the half circk of children) 
Let each of you, 

Now do yoitf part; 
Write my message 

On your heart. 
Thus a happy, 

Happy year 
Will surely come 

To each one here. 
Children {bowing) 

That we will, 

Dear, kind New Yearj 
Well remember. 

Never fear; 
Thus the world 

Will better be, 
Just because . 

We've, it\cA to be! 
{AU march off;) 

Note — The banners may be stifTened at the top by pasting them 
upon the wooden splints used for wearing. The standards may be 
the narrow strips of wood, such as boys can always procxire for kite 
frames. 

Eac h child should have familiarized himself with his special motto 
beforehahd, in order to recognize \i quickly upon the banner, when 
he makes his selection. 



The New Year and the Gift Men 

Clara Hill 
New Year {a small boy, wearing a pair of toy ivings, flits to 
the front of the stage) 

I am the gladsome New Year 
Bringing both joy and good cheer*; 
' A dozen wee friends bring I too — 
Watch as they pass in review. 

The Song of the Gift Men 

We are the gift men of the year, 
That now before your eyes appear, 
l^ach one of us has work to do, 

Old English Melody 
XT 4. • ^.^ 



Ai^nj'-i^>A^'n-&i. 



tit 



>t:^r.^:i^'Min^i-jf.% 



As we shall quickly tell to you; 
For each of us does what he can 
To carry out the year's full plan; 
If each of us does his full slmre, 
Then no one need have too much care. 

I Points to twelve boys, who approach from the rear of the stage, 
•ringing. 

January (steps forward, as New Year moves aside) 
\ am the month of Januar}* 

I bid the bt)ys and girls be merry 
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Notes 



SPELLING REFORM IN FRANCE 

It looks as though spelling reform were 
really arriving. France projxjses to make 
certain changes compulsory in all its schools. 
Thus '*s" is to lie substituted for "x** in 
plurals — *'chevaus*' for "chcvaux.'* The 
*'h" is to be dropped in certain words, 
giving us "retorique" and "teatre." And 
the French hen will henceforth do its cluck- 
ing over an "euf.'* 



POCKETS FOR GIRLS 
The Chicago Tribune reports that the 
principal of the Denver High School has 
ordered the girls attending the school to 
have ixKkels made in their dresses. The 
reason given for this requirement is that 
the pupils of his scho6l are unnecessarily 
exposed to temptation by girls' carelessness 
with money and other valuables. Every 
day eight or ten purses are found about the 
school building and brought to the princi- 
pal's office. He considers it remarkable 
that the pupils arc so honest, but thinks it 
unfair to put their virtue to this constant 
test. Hereafter, if the principal's action 
is supjx)rted by the School Board, every 
girl attending the school will be expected 
to have in her clothing a safe receptacle 
for the money she carries with her. — Sel. 



GIRLS' TRUANT SCHOOL 

Boston has taken a forward step which 
might well be copied throughout the coun- 
try. The Children's Institutions Depart- 
ment, acting in accordance with the mandu.- 
tory act of last May, which provided for the 
commitment of "habitual truants, habitual 
absentees, and habitual school offenders,*' 
has leased the Morrison estate, overlooking 
the Charies River, at West Roxbury, and 
will establish there a home for girls who 
come under the provisions of this law. 

The house is pleasantly situated in a 
four-acre tract, surrounded with gardens 
and orchards. It will be simply and at- 
tractively furnished, and carefully adapted 
for training the children in domestic work, 
on which particular emphasis will be placed. 

Students of truancy have come to the 
conclusion that lack of regularity in home 
life is one of the principal causes which 
makes the confinement of school and its 
strict orderiiness unbearably irksome. Other 
cases have arisen from deficient sight and 
hearing, which have made school work 
unnecessarily hard. To counteract these 
causes, regularity and punctuality will be 
strictly enforced, and careful medical in- 
spection will be maintained. 

Truancy has often proved to be the first 
step toward criminality, and the children, 
if neglected at this jx)int, are in danger of 
becoming subjects for other reformatory 
institutions, where they will be brought in 
contact with those already more advanced 
in crime and thus be more often harmed 
than helped. At this stage the children 
can scarcely be called wayward; they are 
simply, in most cases difficult to manage, 
and in need of an effective "home treat- 
ment."— 5ri. 



"The right tettehef in the ridht |>ositioti meatus 
the highest sueeess for both tftaeher and sAhooi." 

NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAOt. 



S)irectarp of XeaMna tCeacberd' Hoencies 

**Kvi honest, painstaking, efficient tea«h«n' agwMqr ii a t«t)r tertitictblt insdtation for 
school boards and teachers.'* It is a legitimate and htlpliil biuintn. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools» have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies. The followmg excellent teachets^ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 



Eastern Teachers' Agency 

E8TABLI8HCD IB90. 

Telephone, ik»8ton, 775-2. MlM B. P. P08TB9, Manaser. 

80 13x*oi3nLttetaL libtr^^t, BoiatOA:i^« 



Tke liwut to be regi$tered taUh an ageMcy U all the Hme. 



SYRACUSE TEACHERS' ARENGY i^JXX'JS^Ti^ffiS^iSLsrzs^t 

Uiv Pacific. MMual Tralnlnfr. $400, TnTellng CompaaioiM, $700, Prtnclpals, tlSOO, AMtetanU. $800. IiMittta|t«, 
•1000, rUfltel Culture, $650. Grmmmar. $N0, Prfmi^T, $tfO, Xaslt, Mk MTMMbM. ttSbTDfaifttl^, $600, 
Doniettlc Science, $700. KiDdergarten, $500, Critic. $ISoO, BuperTlaors, $1S0Q, Xtocatlpn, $600. 

NOAH LBOITAHD, Pli»D., MaiMfBr^ 4, TM Htor, D«tpl. P| feffMMIie. If . Y« 



Employ an agewBff idaoiae your btutnmi mtmopmr. 



TKACHER8 fear no examlaatlons after taking Qvr.PKIILLJOPlL—a ^j uu^\. We pratoaM l$raoy cer- 
itfleate you want. County, City, State BXAMtllAnOlf iriXIUMHTh all •abj^ for MtA lerrlce, Mwler- 
garten, Uoine atudy. 50,000 Students. 

KOAH LEONARD, A.M., lll«iui«er« TM ltt«», iMpt. Q, SyttAOlTBB, N. T. 



Agendee create a demand for teachere 6y the constant preuntatian o/the^ eandldaiee. 



Oood teachere 
placed at all 



EDUCATORS' EXOHANflE ^ 



Awry week 
l« IM tkari 



iimeB {^f the year, f ^---^ — — - —--^ ---—-.— of eanMatee 

klOlATremont8tr««t h ■••toA« Ma98« ArgwMi 



Register now. 



pf*em. 



This is an age of specialists — its an ag0ney*e husinees taplaae titiehore» 

AK AGENCY iiiT^.l^^i^rn^S'JS 

of TMancies and tells ^XrAfF ^^ ^- l^''^**l^'*f >">* ^ 



you about them XJ^Ldl^A U As MMd to i 
a teacher and recommendB 'fl^'C^#^^\1liyFlMnC*1^S'1^0 
SOU that U more. Oars J&JBl W wALJILXiJN A#9I 
THB SCHOOL BULLBTIN AOBNCt, C. W. BAttbliMK, ftyimaaM, B. t. 



Superintendents depend upon ojftneiei tOJUi MMMDlil. 



THE TEACHERS' GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW EN8LAND. 



EDWARD W. FIJBKETT, Manag^ri 

8 Beacon 8tre«t| Boston. 



Teaoh«^ Wanted at Onca for all Qfadaft. 



RftQISTBR NOW. 



It is always wise to have *• a friend at the Coittt tf C«Mf .** Bt0§Ut ITpWf 



i^h:^ f'isk arB^i%.OHBMt«i^ AQimMCtW^m. 



4 Ashbnrton Pl.^ Besicn. 
tsb F0h Ave., New York. 
iSb5 Penn. APt.f Wmktngtsn. 



KgpDcy Manual aent free to any addraM. 
ao3 Mickigmn Bhfd.^ CkitagSi 



W03 MMcntgaH atva.t umwemgrn* 
414 Century Bldr, Minnee^lis. 
401 Cooper BniUHmgf Dotntr, 
5i3 Rookery Block, Spokane. 



lim mmam Am., Httlmnd. 

jrf Market Si.. San FranctMco. 
3»S SHmsaa Brnk^ bet AagHtt* 



Ag* ncies are Utrgely responsible for the increase ia MiririM IA4 lM<>%l» yOira. 



""' TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of koaten, 

i$0 •oylaton St. 



UCOMNIENDS TEACHBR8, TUTOM AND tOMOOLS. 



The talmy yaw qtmHHeaMoni deserve it inereaeed 6|t an agemiy regittration. 



Tl* Pratt Teachers' Agency 3s 



iUconinisndt coHtge and nbr- 
;raduatcs, tpedalists and 
teieh«f B to colleges, pub- 
^ prli^att iishoolfe. 



Rtceives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WIM. O. PRATT, Manager • - 70 rifth AVOnu*, New York. 



Agencies are daily hitping oihert; they will he^ you. 



Midland Teachers- Agencies gX=or^X''l«^*5^^t!^iCt«.''l>:: 



•»»•«. »•*>>• ••.»••>. *w*«» '■i^wwww*^ Pendleton, Oregon, Mt. Yemon, Wash » Vi 
Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Joaesboro, Ark., DuBols, Pa. Two plans fof snfollifienl. 
and blank. 



Jley City, N. D.i 
Write lor booklet 



{Conlintied on Page 43) 



hope only UgtftjQU loUrsstsd bfJtlSLC 

wrttlaftbMstiiiiltBtv. O 



TQ QUR RBAD6R3^lf you are at all Intarsstsd In the aoBoiiiKsaieBts of our advsrtlsors and aoft of thoai cut 

9$ 9 m n t\lf mmgnwMWQtmnti, giro timi • cb$9M t9 t$ii tteir $t$r]r lo fill 1^ wrttlsf 
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- My gift's the dancing flakes of snDw, 
•' I tell the cold north winds to blow ; 
The sparkling, glistening ice I make- 
On stream and pond, or river, lake. 

Motions with the fingers to represent the dancin}r llaki > 
Points towards the north. 



February {steps forward, as January passes to one side ) 
yhe month of February am I, 
I fill the streams, lest they run dry; 
^ I bid the brooks wake from their naps, 
'"" I take the hill-tops' snowy caps; 
For me the sun doth longer stay, 
So ice and snow will melt away. 

4 Rubs eyes as if waking. 

5 Makes the motion of taking off a cap. 

March {steps forward, as February passes to one side) 
And I — bold March — come rushing by 
^ To sweep the clouds across the sky, 
' The wind^mill's arms I blow about, 

Turn folks' umbrellas inside out, 
® Yet — when my trumpet shrill, I blow — 
The trees all know that sap must flow. 



side. 



A sweeping motion of the uplifted hand. 

Arms extended horizontally as the trunk revolves fro:Ti side lo 



8 Motions, as if blowing a trumpet. 

April {steps forward, as March passes to one side) 
® I — April — give my pattering showers 
To wake the sleeping buds and flowers; 
'® For me the leaf buck must unfold, 
** For me the grass stirs 'neath the mould; 
I tell the birds not to delay, 
But hasten back to greet the May. 

9 Motions as if rain were patterins- 

10 Hands held to represent a bud (fingers interlocked). Unlock 
fingers slowly to represent the opening bud. 

1 1 Points to the ground. 

May {steps forward, as April passes to one side) 

*^ I — bright-eyed May — with gift of flowers 

Will bring the joyous sunny hours; 
*^ The fleecy clouds, the blue of sky, 

The whirr of wings, the birdling's cry; 
*^ I waft upon the morning breeze 

The scent from blossoms on the trees. 

1 2 Holds out both hands, as if filled with flowers 

13 Points to imaginary clouds and sky. 

14 A light waving motion with right hand. 

June {steps forward, as May passes to one side) 

I — June 7— can give the flowerrbloom, 

The clover-scent, the rose-perfume, 
*^ The buttercup's bright golden face, 
1* The daisy's frill of spotless lace, 

The song of brook, of bird, and bee — 

A gladsome, summer melody. 

15 Holds hands to form a cup. 

16 Touches an imaginary frill about the neck. 

Ji4y {steps forward, as June passes to one side) 

July am I — my gifts shall be 
•^ The drowsy hum of roving bee. 

The fragrant smell of new-mown hay, 
'^ The soaring butterflies at play, 
''^ The sun's bright rays that bring the heat 

To ripen fruit, and com, and wheat. 

17 Imitates the "h-m-m-m!" of the bee, 

18 Imitates with the hands the soaring of butterflies. 

i() Arms raised — fingers outstretched — to represent the sun's 
ra\s; arms moved downward to represent the rays falling. 

. 1 ugust {steps forward, as July passes to one side) 

I — August — give the glow of sun, ' ' 

The locust's trill, the insect's hum, 
I bring the sudden showers of rain \ 

To dash against the window-pane; ^ 

-'* I paint the rainbow arch on high — 

''^' A fairy bridge across the sky. 



20 Holds arms uplifted to form an arch. 

21 Makes a sweeping motion to show the bridge's span. 

September {steps forward, as August passes to one side) 
And I — September — tint the leaves, 
-^^ Give stacks of com, wheat's golden sheaves, 
Give purple clusters on the vine. 
Ripe pears and plums and peaches fine; 
And last — to make my gift complete — 
-*' Drop rosy apples at your feet. 

22 Shows with motions of the hand the slacks of com. 
2^ Points to the groimd, as if viewing the apples. 

October {steps forward, as September passes to one side) 

When I — October — come in sight. 

The forest trees are all alight 

With russet, yellow, crimson hue. 

Against my skies of clearest blue; 
•^ My fleecy cloudlets seem to float. 

Each like a white-sailed fairy boat; 
-^ W^hile, on the breeze, the seeds with wings 

Go flying off — the dainty things! 

J 4 • Imitates the floating clouds sailing across the sky. 

25 A twinkling movement of the migers — gradually IlTting the 
hands to represent the flying seeds. 

November {steps forward, as October passes to one side) 
November — I — though skies are gray 

^ Bring gift for glad Thanksgiving Day; 
I — best of all the months — am able 
To bring rich feasts to grace your table; 

*^'' For farmers then have gathered in 
The harvest stores in bam and bin. 

26 Arms outstretched, as if clasping a large quantity of gifts. 

27 A sweeping motion — towards the body — as if gathering ihe 
sH)rcs. "* 

December {steps forward, as November passes to one side) 

December gay, best gift of all, 

I bring to happy children small 
'^^ The Christmas tree, the holly's glow, 
^ The stockings hanging in a row; 

I bring the gladsome Christmas time, 
^° The joyous songs, the bells' sweet chime. 

28 Raises hand to indicate the tall Christmas tree. 

29 Both hands — fingers outstretched — pointing downwarrl. 

30 Shakes right hand — fingers loosely hanging — to imitate the. 
swaying of bells. 

Ixd by New Year {flitting) all pass from the stage singing 
this stanza of the ''Song of the Gift Men.'' 
Yes, we're the gift men of the year. 
That, one by one, must disappear, 
As each short month draws to its close; 
And the season after season goes. 
Just see if you our names can tell, 
There are just twelve, you know full well. 
To make four seasons, don't you see. 
For every season has just three! 



The Procession of the Months 

(For twelve children) 

Nancy Clark 
January 

Cold January's winds that rage and blow 
Will heap deep drifts and banks of snow. 

February 

Pale February's melting snow and rain, 
Will make the streams o'erflow again. 

March 

March winds — like wand'ring flocks of sheep — 
The clouds across the sky will sweep. 

April 

April — with changeful' skies — will smile and frown 
And send her rays and showers down. 

{Continued on page 44) 
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Notes 



— It is said that nearly five thousand 
teacht^ ihiA w'tirk th't- prfSf stitrittU^f W iHc 
Michigan t'nrvcrb*rty and nformarf schoVyJs. 
Wherever possible the county institutes were 
merged into the state summer norrmtte sd- 
jrfc^nt. fhe frfart worked ad-^frabfy,' ^fid 
th> results ^ttt highly satfisfectofy Uh an 
average nearly sixty teachers from each of 
the counties attended Oit^ Sijt \^tp\^' t^'rnh. 
Michigan is greathr pk^s^ Mh tWt' pls^n 
and the results. Ih \ii^§o\ifi thM' die iSo 
county institutes, but iihb\it 2750 i^chvH 
attended the approved summer ichM$ h^W 
at the State University ahrrd the fT\>e State 
Normal Schools. 

— In view of the recent order of the sup- 
erintendent of the Chicago schools, in regard 
to the revising of proj^atts arid ihc fhtt\rt§ 
of copies of weekly programs uponf the black- 
board, a brief statement of the time-table 
adopted by the Principals' Association of 
the Chicago schools may be of interest. 
On a basis of 1500 minutes per week, the 
following allotment of time per week was 
made to the various studies: Opening exer- 
cises, 25 minutes; reading, from 540 min- 
utes in the primary grades to 145 nimut^s 
in the sixth ami seventh grades; English, 
100 minutes in the first five grades; gram- 
mar, nothing in the first five grades and 
I2o-i6o-t9b iWWuWir iW jiWifh, jJeVehTh',- itm 
efjjfhfh ^'des; M^nloiy a»h'rf dh'itSj i2d-2Cfo- 
260 minutes in sixth, seV^eiStli', artd' eigJitli 
grades respechvdy;- rtwrthcmatics,- fifewi 2^^ 
miiWfile^ Jrt' ffhe fifsf gt9^ t6 566 AiinVites in 
the eighth grade; music, 75 minutes per 
week throughout the gfad•(^^; g(^gVaf)hy, 
300 to 150 minutes in grades four to seven; 
nature study, afiV avefag^ 6f f66^ ffiirfrft^ 
throughout the grades; writing, an average 
of 75 minutes; drawing artid" <i6h!?t'r^uction 
work, 100 minutes up to gi^'db si?f, aiM 90 
minutes in grades six, seven, and eight; 
manual training, cooking^ and sewing^ ^o^ 
minutes in seventh and eighth gradies; physi- 
cal culture, 50 minutes per week thrAughotw 
the grades; recess (other than the noon 
recess), 125 minutes per week. - Ex. 
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and Best known In U. 8. Btt. 1S55 

QtiltLt-ES W. JSfcLFORD, Manager. 



^ pdmpetttion for posttions growt tharptr e4ich year — iMe tntTy heip . 



C. J. ALBERT, IManager. 



ISIZ1.T TSIj 



STSWab^ih Ave.. Chicago, III. 

PMlTS HP inVAVTiAR ^'8* clientage rtivili di Uetitf-t^o yeats' ejfpcTfcnce. Porifions fitted in a8 
r yin 1 vr AV I AH i AUD Sute Univewities, in 90 per cent of all colleges, 300 in the Sutc Normal Schools, 
wge numbers in Secondary and Public Scbools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualificau'ohs. 
Year Book free. 
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BOISr. ID« ' 



An agenc't registration inereteea your chdiicSs jt(^ iecurthg ioofk Miirelp conghidi. 



A M A I PI A TBACHFRS* Operates In Pacific Northwest Sutes. Good openings tor Sept. *06. 700 teach- 
■Vn|||li||i T^Jt^Itf ers placed In Washington alone. Weareon then^nnd. 8th year., f or Infof- 
1 fill ■ F 111 AQENCY matlon wrtte B. W. Brintnall, Mgr., 688 N. Y. BlI - ■' — ^ 



. Blk., Seattle, Wasli 



fhii tbiUjtHf^ rite higher than your atpirations; an agency fy^t'ratidnbroadentg<mropp<^ to rise. 



has go.d positions for good teachers with ircxod records 

HARLAN P. FKKNCH/ tt CHAPKL ifTRBET; Al.'BMa^Y, N. T. 



Do U Now! 



tfoU^ifie! 



THE NEW CENTURY TEAGHERS' BUREAU 

jgXjlJ^g % ^yji^^f{,^ I ErtabUshed 1880. Owned and managed by experienced school 



DOWNING 

l^foprlotora 



and agency men 



J4>dcf(6liflut«rfet, Philadelphia 



Have you wer registered with tm agency f It pays. 



LACK OF SLEEP AmYsoemhimt^ 

A correspondent of ort(^ 6f ii:6 ^6'^ '^oVk 
papers calls att^rtlloA oHce rt^V)i^ fo fhat 
most potent and most freqiiehV caO^ of 
the backwardness in pu^Mlsr 6f 6W¥ f^mk 
schools, lack of sufficient sleep. A ix)rtion 
of the letter follows: 

"The families of the larg^f pf>rt^)S <vf olir 
foreign population occupy a|kiVtW^rtV^ Con- 
sisting of three or four ivy^ms. Th^^ livitig 
rooms not infreque^ .y serve as sleeping 
rooms as well. 

These foreigners hold social gatherings 
in the evenings, which 6ft't^ii ^xt'orid far 
into the night. At th** ^I'hferiHgS da'rd 
playing, singing, and loiVd talkiiVj*' a'l^ ilV- 
dulged in. The childr^ri' a¥e' uhalilb to 
get the rest which is necessary for tll^iV 
welfare and arc aroused in the morning un- 
re freshed. 

This state c affairs is largely res|k)nsible 
for the prevalence of sorfr eyes anionjr- the 
children, and much of the truancy can be 
traced to the same source." 
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Free 
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1 Makes a specialty oi pladng teachers in the Middle States 

and in the West — largest salaries paid ftiere. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy ftsr ^eml^rs or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably ^ccessful in placing its members 

during past years. 
Address I. A. ThorVon, 32^ P ^ i4ih Ave. ^. fi. 
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ifd%tt mWy not know that the preMnv yea/ t^i^Wj iFCJ^I^If Bllb^ib 

1 ^^ W are ln greater demand than erer before. Good ■ ^#% W n KS1\ O 
are toaree and are what we \M§ A M.T ^ ^^^ inunedlate vacanolee 
In seTeral States. If yon wwAIw.1 Jl.si»iv'6tlQnvJi(i'(tA.l>'^ at once. 
%af B» ne^d flfty teachers at once. rryouar«prepaA^ # P fe I'TPflr Dl AOC 
WCLawaiU yon. Write ns for information. A DC I I Clt rLAut 
INTEKSTATB TE %0HEB8' AGBNCT, 0O9-1M>^ liVlnistoir BAlr*. ItOOtfESf i!B, N. 



Engage the help and 9Tpiriihci6^dfiSStn6^. 



THE BYNUM school bureau 

A mouther- «'-^,ghw^«^c|-;,.A,c.-cy 

Fomcrly the West Texas School Huresa of Abilene, TexM* Thb Agency has; been in iirbfpermis operation 
three years. The manag^er is well acquainted in the South and Sbiitbv^est, dtid'is'ia posltlbn to'enecitively serve all 
teacherx desiring promotion or change in positiqns. At Jopsl; he ^csii^ tp.^pd .circulars apd write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisembnt. Let us tell you what we have done for others — what we can do 
(for you. Remember about the " early bird/' etc. W. A. BYNUM, Bfanai^r. 



Agencies are daily helping others; th^Mt^p you. 
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PRBC REOffSTRATION 



The demand for teachers during the Fall has 
b^en unprecedented; ahd the* indications are that 
it will continue. Engagements for next year will be made soon. We want i,ooo 
registrations of high-grade teachers. Write at* once f'or Form 1^.. 

MNGSLEY-DI^AkC OOMPAN^Y, 24^5 Broadway, N. Y. 



To OUR ff ^A DBR5— If you sre at all Interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to 
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May 



June 



July 



{jCotUimmed from page 42) 

May will peep forth with buds and flowers — 
Thanks to dear April's sun and showers. 

Cilad June will bring the sweetest posies, 
But — best of all — the >Vayside roses. 



Action Song 



Mary V. Myers 



July will come with warmth and glow, 
And farmers then the grass will mow. 

August 

Fierce August's sun will show his power, 
Yet, August skies bring many a shower. 

September < 

September, bright with golden treasure. 
Will, fill the farmers* hearts with pleasure. 

October 

October's tree-tops 'gainst the blue 
Will make an ever-changing view. 

November 

November skies grow dull and gray 
As glow of autunm fades away. 

December 

December may be white with snow, 
'Yet holly berries at Christmas glow. 



\^mm^ ^f&:^iEB -^ 




MvMmM 



On my desk I^lightly rap,' 
Lightly rap, * lightly rap,* 
[^ And my hands I gently clap,^ 

Gently clap, gently clap.® 

(Sing the song, then^repeat softly.) 

1 Rap very softly upon the desk, with finger-tips. 

2 Clap hands very gently. 



For the Tots 

A. B. B. 

Sports 

A jolly good coast. 

And a fine long slide, 
An icy pond 

On which to glide: 
These are the things 

The children prize, 
You can tell, if you watch 

Their sparkling eyes. 

January 

Snow, snow, come and go, ■ 

January's here, you know; 

Nights grow short, but days grow lonje 

Now the winter's cold grows stronger, 

But for that we have no fear 

Jolly winter sports are here. 

The New Year's Face 

The New Year's face is dimpled, sweet, 

He comes on little dancing feet; 

He cannot even weary be. 

For wings of Hope he wears, you see."^ 

The Nap of the Flowers 

Cuddled up in Nature's lap 

The flowers are taking their winter nap. 

Stars 

The sky is set with stars at night 
That shed their little twinkling light. 
Earth's sunmier stars are flowers, you know. 
Her winter stars are flakes of snow. 
So earth doth have her rays of light 
Through summer day, and winter night. 

New Year's Greeting 

Happy New Year! Happy New Year ! I say: 
OldJYear could not linger nor wait any longer. 
Since New Year, glad New Year, is with us to-day I 



The Cuckoo Clock* 

There's a clock in our house — 

A little brown clock — f 

You can see where it hangs on the wall, 
Its door will fly open — . . 

As quick as a flash — .... 

And then — you will hear something call. 

Don't wait a minute — 

You can't guess what's in it — 

This little brown clock on our wall, 
Hark! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

^♦Head and Ann Exercise — Clasp hands over the head and a. 
word "Cuckoo" bend head forward sajring "Cuckoo" each time. 
It can'be a coUnting'game also, childrenjto'say wha4time it is accord- 
ing to number of counts. Be careful not to continue bending of head 
too long. Three times is enough for young childen at first. 

— B, 7. in Kindergarten Magazine 



I Love the Winter 



First Child 



l,Recitation)j 
Mary Wood 

I love the winter, 
Now, don't you ? 

There is so much 
A child can do. 

Turns toward the other threcjchildren. 
Second 

I love to coast, and 
Skate, and slide. 
Or from some **pimg man' 
Beg a ride. 

Imitates the motions of skating and sliding. 
Third 

I love to tunnel 
Out the snow, 
I love to see a 
Snow man grow. 

Imitates using a shovel.] 

Fowrth 

But best of all is 

Snow to take 
And press until fine 

Balls you make. 

Imitates making a snowball. 
All 

And then to throw them 

One by one; 
In snowball game is 
Jolly fun! 

Imitate throwing snowballs at one another. 
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Books 



Sense Training and (iAMKs. By Ruth 
Adsit. 

Games are growing more and more a part 
of the child's education, and when these 
games are planned for definite training 
they become most valuable. Miss Adsit 
has arranged a very interesting little book 
as an aid ta sense training. The instructions 
as to choice of subject-matter will show 
teachers what to do and how to do it. 
Recognition of Sounds, Sketching, Acts of 
Imitation, Requests, Pictures, Action Sen- 
tences, Miscellaneous Exercises, Bean Bags, 
etc., are some of the means used for the 
training. A selection of poems at the end 
of the book give it increased value and 
interest. Teachers will make no mistake 
in buying this book. They need it. Mail 
ing price, 50 cents. It is published by the 
author, who may be addressed at State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Among Country Schools. By Supt. O. 
J. Kern. 

This book is written for the country 
school and the country teacher. Its range 
is broad and includes the rights of the 
country child, beautifying school grounds, 
school gardens, indoor decorations, school 
libraries, agriculture, the financial phase of 
the country school problem, consolidation, 
manual training, and the training of teachers 
for country schools. One feels that the 
author has given the whole subject long 
and dose study, and that he speaks sym- 
pathetically as well as authoritatively. The 
book of 360 pages is abundantly illustrated 
with good half-tones explaining the author's 
plans. The contrast between the old barren 
country school inside and outside and the 
possible new conditions which the author 
makes clear, is not only striking, but stimu- 
lating. It seems not only an easy thing to 
do, but the very best thing one could do, to 
give to country children a new beautiful 
school life. The book should go everywhere 
where country schools exist. It is an ideal 
text-book for country institutes and will 
preach its own silent sermon at Farmers* 
Institutes. 

DIPLOMAS 

AND 

CERTIFICATlES 

DESIGNED AND FUXED 

Resolutions, Memocials, etc. 
Engrossed. 

Letter Heads Designed. 

Calling Cards written. 

Souvenir Envelopes and Post-cards 
painted in water color. 

Penmanship, Lettering and Drawing 
taught by mail. 

For terms address 

Penman and Desigrner 
200 HifiTli St., Montsromery, Ala. 



Also Ra[)hia, Reed and other Hand-Work material, and a 
j^cat variety of articles adapted to the Holiday season, 
among which are the Heiiuesey BuildlngT Blocks. 
Nothing better than these for Christmas Gifts. 

THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 

(g) 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




EXQUISITE 
PICTURES. 



of 



BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN 



13 in number, of the most beautiful women of Society and the 
Stage, in rich duo tone colors on heavy India tint art paper, plates 
9 I -a X I a I -a, ready to frame or passe-partout, with every issue of 
The Woman Beautiful, the new de luxe publication for art lovers. 
Send 25 cents for sample issue. 

FRANKLIN PUBLISHING CORP., 
291 Franklin St., - - - - Boston, Mass. 



WORKING MANUALS FOR TEACHERS 



Patrick's Psychology for 
Teachers 

With Suggestions on Method 
i2mo. Half leather. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 

While the psychology of this book is of an 
elementary character, fitting it admirably for 
use in high schools and teachers' institutes, 
yet all the essentials are presented. The sug- 
gestions on method keep in prominent view 
th6 application of the principles of psychology 
to the work of the school-room. It is a work 
easy of mastery by young teachers, and ex- 
perienced teachers will find it interesting and 
profitable. 

Drill Problems in Arithmetic 

Book I., for Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Cloth. Price, 30 cents 

Graded Memory Selections 

ARRANGED BY 

S. D. WATERMAN, Sapt. of SchooU, Berkeley, Cal 
J. W. McCLYMONDS,Supl. SchooU, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Supt. of SchooU, Alameda, Cal. 

190 Pages. Paper, 10 cts., Full Goth, 25 cents. 

The selections have been chosen both for 
their moral influence and for their permanent 
value as literature. They have been carefully 
graded to suit the needs of every class from 
the primary to the high school. Either the 
whole poem or a sufficiently long quotation 
has been inserted to give the child a complete 
mental picture. 

They are the best selections for school use 
I have ever seen. Frank E. Parlin, 

Supt, Schools^ Quincy, Mass. 

Language Teaching 

By A. DeLancey Sutherland 
Revised Edition. 206 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 
This is a book for teachers of grammar 
grades. Its plan is unique; its exercises are 
practical; its hints and suggestions are us- 
able, and its great variety of methods will 
be new to most teachers. The action les- 
sons are alone worth the price of the took. 
The hints and exercises on Dictation, Anec- 
dotes, Paraphrasing, Original Stories, Word 
Pictures, Etiquette, Composition Subjects, 
and use of a Dictionary, are fresh and 
pertinent. 



Applied Psychology 

An Introduction to the Principles and 
Practice of Education. By J. A. McLellan, 
L.A., LL.D., Director of Normal Schools, 
etc., and Professor Dewey. 

Extra cloth. Illustrated. 350 pages. 
Price, $1.25 

Used in the Normal Schools of San Fran- 
cisco, Chico, Alameda Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Providence, R. 
I.; Chicago, III.; Harvard Summer 
School of Pedagogy; Pittsburg, Pa., 
etc. 

Young America's Manual 
The Chad's Guide to Patriotism 

Arranged by John W. Davis, District 
Superintendent, New York City. 

An arrangement of National Songs, patri* 
otic excerpts, and some state papers that 
every American boy and girl should become 
acquainted with before leaving the elemen- 
tary school. 

Cloth. Price, 25 cents 

Dritt Problems in Arithmetic 

Book II., for Sixth and Seventh Years 

Cloth. Price, 30 cents 

The aim of these books is to assist the 
teacher, not to stand in his place. The 
pages, therefore, are filled with concrete 
problems, graded to the capacity of the aver- 
age child. Each book is divided into two 
parts, with about 800 problems in each part. 
Book I. is for pupils of from 8 to 11 years 
of age; Book II. for pupils of from 10 to 13 
years. 

Language Https for Teachers 

By Sarah L. Arnold. Price, 25 cents 

Containing material for Memory Lessons, 
Dictation Exercises, Stories for Reproduction, 
Exercises in Letter Writing, Word Pictures 
and Occupation Lessons, together with a ver>' 
valuable appendix, illustrating in detail the 
various methods for class work. Tested and 
found successful in supplying practice work 
that tends to secure correct and fluent ex- 
pression. 
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THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW 

YORK CITY 
'tii^. Lady 6"^ tUt tiECORATioij. By 
Frances Little, trice, $i.oo. 
, ■ Seldorp has a book appeared that reveals 
so muc!r 6i arf sides 6f st rt6b!* \V6Vnan^^ 
nature. Sick of life, from a too early un- 
happy ma!frTage, a young widow goes ^o 
Japan as missionary. The fifty -one letters 
she \^r?t^s (H)^^ va:riotis statioVi^ m ^apah 
com';()rise the tontcnts of the b6oi:. The^ 
are bright, witty, almost too frankly open, 
and^^picture the inner side of the new life 
and^her own heart struggles. Her work in 
establishing new kindergaWens and her 
gracious kindness to everybody connected 
WftTi' her t^achin^' and fief ^verVda^ Kfe, 
show* the fibre of ^a grand womanhood, 
even in a homesrckntess thart was almost 
unlivable. The book is winning in every 
line SLixd carries the i*ead6r to the end with 
a keen sense of enjoyment and an appreci- 
ation 6f the rich hilmoT that ahtiost sta:rtles 
witlh Its iTnc6nventiohaT expr^sion. T6 
rea'd tfris in'c^VnpjirabT^ Tetter-sTor}', is to 
wonder why every other book seems so tame 
a fterwards. 

HINDS, NOBLfe & ELtHiiiiGt, NEW 
tO^R Clf t 
ELE]irEirrX:ftY Pedagogy. By Levi Slee- 
ky, Ph.D. 

The r6n| experience and* deep study of 
educational science which has mad^e for 
. this airthot a high re^ufafibn has fitted 
him to write such a work as thi^. He as- 
serts that it is written" fbr tht beginner in 
the study of pedagogy. The method is in- 
dut^i aWd ci6ncrcte HTus'totM's' are li^sed 
to lead up to the general truth. At the dose 
of each chapter there is a summary of the 
principles taught in that chapter, and this 
coiVipa'ct foriti will' ^ro\^e A^aTua'bfc f6 the 
student in d^fihTng'the steps already taken. 
The follbwini^ are sortie of the contents: 
Th6 G^iti'g 6f RnMVl^d^, Me^hif>ds 6f 
Instfacftori Pfay a's aVi Edu'eat'f6h'at f actol^, 
rial)its and 'their FormatJoh^, Educational 
Limitations, Intellectual Development, The 
Art of Learning, Will Training, and Re- 
ligious' Edutation. Ev^ teacher ^ needs 
such a book for a baclcground to her in- 
dividual work and a basis for her mode of 
profc^dur^. Th^Ve can be A6 h'ott^i book 
of this kind for her to fcuy tnari this. 

rtOt'GH^fON^, Ml^fFLfN & Ctr., 
BOSTON 

Harding of St. Timothy. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. 

A book for l)oys, that will interest in every 
line. It is a stor)' of school life where boys 
are natural and do all the things that belong 
to school life in a wholesome, manlv fashion. 
Human nature is shown in all it.s phases, 
sometimes selfish, but oftener noble, and the 
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[I'TopTre^y that .such boys wilf make ihe goo^^ 
citizens of the future seems fair and probable. 
The story is told in a healthy way an(f no Iniy 
WrH b6 W6rs6 for (he i^6ading. He who fe 
fof^utiat6 6^otrgh to hav6 this book wiTl 
r6a(d 4t 6v^er ahd over agaii^i till every char- 
acter will be a cbttirade. The illustrations 
are half tones of excellent quality and vivid 
with interest. 

GEO'ROfe W. JACOBS * CO., P^ILA- 

delpWia^ 

• S^GGYCOAT. By t^a'r6h'<^^aSvies. H- 
hrstrations by Charles^ tb^Ta^t^. 

• Shd^totiX is a! beaV^i^. 'tU^ M6tj pi his 
iii^y aVf\^6ntures, stnd ttfrtrkntbs tiff 272 
pages. Very few hest^^t^ ever ha^'6 sli'<^h a 
MogmpK^r as this on6. 'the s^^iVijSrrtheh'e, 
brbth^rly fbhe of the writer di^ws the reader 
16' art' ihUt^^ frt bfeaV^rd6hi that was nev^r 
felt b&fore. Everybody says the beaver is 
al woVK^^rM animal, but <hey know but 
Kttl6 6f Ms marvellotfe mstmd atici fn- 
telligence if they have not read this book. 
One can no more lay it down than if it 
were an absorbing novel, but follows all 
his experieh^te, fears' for hih'r hi daVi^6r, 
and rejoices in his escape. AVid ft ?s one 
6f the best things about the sto^ — that 
ll)eavers therti^ves Att n6t s>t f6 falkin^ 
all sorts of silly, utt-bi&averlTke thmgs. Tht 
fllustratfon^ art ettdltnt iti tpSLHty and 
vivid witfc fnt^fest. It is a suftabl^ sup^le- 
iVientar)' reader of which the children wpiild 
hot tire. Th6 boys who read this book 
will nevef hijure si bt2t\'et. 

Tiit ctmtkY coWa^y, nevv 

YORK CITY 

RACKETTY-PAt:KETtY Hougl^. By Fi^n- 
ees Hodgson Burnett. 

Another of the series o( /airy stori'es which 
Mrs. Burnett is giving to the children. Of 
course Queen Crosspatch tells these stories 
to awaken hew interest in fairy lore, and 
between her Queenship and the popular 
afuth'6r they aie ITk^iy to g6t the little folks 
all on their sfd^. This' RaCkettyPaeketty 
House is a coifner rttrrsery behinr} the donDr,' 
where oM dolls were kept when Tidy Castle 
was brought in full of elegant nt^^V dolls. 
The daily Hf6 aVid g6in^ on b^Veen these 
two doll hVVuses make a' .stoly t'ha*t will ih- 
t6rest others besides children. The illus- 
trations arc colt^fed,' and- as' fantastic and 
crelightful as pictures ought to' bi^ wlW'rt 
dolis bec6'iVi|6 anTmatdd' pt6\)U and* d6' things 
just like other people. 

SILVER, BURDE^^^ & tO., NEW 
YORK CITY 

Views in Africa. By Anna B. Badlam. 

Afrita: could hardly be called the "dark 
contiVitnt" F6rtgci^, if m^Yiy sut^h bboks^ as 
this were sent ouf t6' in'forrrt and (^nlighl'en. 
The 442 pages are packed f'ull of" informa- 
tion concerning th^ country itself, the man- 
n'er of hVing, custortte 6i the p(^6ple, the 
fJistinctive animals, and cv^r}'thing con- 
nected with lif'e in Africa. It is surprising 
that any author could cover so wide a range 
of description in any country where she 
had not lived. And it is all told in a plain, 
conversational way that can be understood 
by any children old enough to learn of 
foreign countries. In surveying the book- 
contents as a whole, one is impressed with 
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the encyclopedic nature of it. The infor- 
mation of the animal life in that region is 
just such as teachers need in their nature 
study and geography. They would look 
long to find more or better knowledge 0/ 
ostriches, for instance^ than is furnished 
here. This feature of the work makes it 
valuable as a reference book to be placed 
in libraries for reac^' use. Teachers of 
geography will find the book most useful 
when they reach the continent of Africa. 
The daily study will be a daily journey of 
Rowing interest if the pupils are allowed 
access to t!iis book. Miss Badlam has done 
this work in her own painstaking way, and 
^he result of the conscientious effort and 
large research necessary^ to^'prodiice such a 
book should be a gratifying success to the 
author and publishers. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW 
YORK CITY 

. A First Boo'k rr^ English. Hy hab^f 
Richman Wallach. / 

The fbtergnt^r who* 1^ afhxibVrs" f6 learn 
English as rapidly as possible will be the 
one who will a'^^reciate tl'iis hboit A'blst. 
It is the design of the author to giV6 s^i'ch 
students 'a^pfacifi^l' W6'r^in^' vo'ca'bilia'fy of 
M lirhpitT EiS^Tisfc, w6i^ds- a'nd fdioWis w^hTi^K 
th^y \^ill heed. Th^re is no' a'tterfi'^f to' 
teach TiAts of grammar TiS thi^" ^6rit, but 
llhe puVpb^^ to ^6t th6 pupn (6 i!iWd6rs^ahd 
artd s^ak 6Vir language has diVnS'fea't^d the 
iVieth6d in every lessoh. 'tf\^ pa^^s 6i pit- 
tiircs of familiar things with tK^ naiVit teT6vi\ 
will proV6 of great Aelp iti l^ariSin'^ the /an- 
^lag^ aTone. O'rte has ohly t6 hyia;gThe IiiiVi- 
self in a foreign land to krtow^ fiow gtac^^ 
such pictures Would be wdc6hie(!J. i'h^ 
teachers 6f foreign children wilf g:et gn^at 
asjsistanc^ frofA this book in its s\igi^estiv6- 
fiess as to best ways of teaching the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

THOMAS ^. CR6\<^ELL & CO., NE\<^' 
YORK CITY 

AxL TiTE Year in TiOt Garden. Edited 
by Esther Mats6h. 

This is a compilation of qiiotations/ mostly 
poetical, arranged as a Nature Calendar. 
The selections are from the best authors, 
ahid one is surprised that so much has btoi 
^id 9f nature by writers who are not asso- 
ciated in thought with this topic, * It has 
i^eeded iVi^cfi' r^seafcn aViJ distMination 
to gather together so much that is valuable 
abd appropriate to each month. In this 
buisy woriti ofte )^h6 can do' t'hiis^ su6cess'- 
fully deserves gratitude and support. 
Teachei^ wiTT i'lhd t'his bc^^ A^'oVtfi oVi^ning. 

Rheumatism 

Is one of the constitutional diseases. It 
n^anifests itself in 16(ial a*cb<!'s aWd^ ptfiWs"— 
iAtlamed joints and stiflT iVmsel^s— birt it 
cannot he cured l)y local application's. 

It requires constitutional treatment, and 
tii^ best is a coui'se of the great l>lood 
purifying and tonic medicine 

Hood's SatSsipMM 

whitish Centralizes ih^ acidity of the blood 
ai^d builds up the whole system. 

In usual liquid form or in cliocol^ted tab- 
lets Ivuown as SaVsata bs. 100 dbses $1 .1 
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— Spdiing is to l>e given a boost ifi 
Clevclj^nd by ^ series of spelling contests 
in \vhich ever)- 6/th, sixth, seventh, an^ 
eigl^th grade in the city will take part. 
Prize trophies will be giv,en to the winners 
of the first foyr contests ^o be held^ afid th^ 
grades having the most points to .their cr,e(iit 
by the end of the year will become possessors 
of the trgphies permanently. Superintend - 
ei^t Elson is now working out the "details fpjr 
the contests. X^e word lists to be used in 
the cont^ests have already been compijecj. 
They have been collected from the princi- 
pals of various buildings and include a|I 
the words that pupils have founjd particular 
difficulty in spelling. TestS will be hel^ 
simull^eoi^y fn every grade taking part 
in the content and ^he results compare^. 
Thefe will pi;obably be first, second; and 
third prizes for each of the four grades U} 
participate. Wel^^ter's Dictionary will b^ 
the authority in spelling. — Sel. 
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OLD GLORY IN THE SCHOOL 

Jt sJ?.Qu)d i^ot h^ npc- 
f e§sary ^p Jf rgue jto teachers 
fl^bat the fli^g should bp 
in thjejr scho^^ls. That 
questipn settje.tj, h^FfJIy 
' ^ny e^cu^ q^n he ac- 
cepted frpn? a teacher 
for its n,Q^ being there 
}( \\ \vpfe ^. nei:.ej?i?ary ^T^ifk of fij^nftmrp 
ttie lip^rd .of PJirpct.Qrs iflfgt?^ t>e expected 
to §ypp)y it. gf cpprsp ffiey rpighf supply 
a J.'l,^g anyhqw. Pyt §eieing wfiat ^n Rsy 

me^l^pd i^ plann^'4 ^^V 90-^ 9^ ^"^ ad»T- 
ti^'rs fpr tfi.e ^ch.ty)! il^splf tp urf>Pure ppp, 
therp is or?iy tl]e least r.c^Sf)n fpr trpuhljpg 
thp PPi^rjd pf pirpctprs abput jt. 4|( that 
js npcpi?sary i§ fpf tl^e tptjcher |:p pipyc ^nd 

the chi)4fpn will sM^Y m^ ^h^ m^Up^ 

through and feel proud of having done st:) 
mtich for their school. 
' the Mail Ordpr Flag Cpn^pany, Ander- 
son, Ir]diana, qiakes it a business to supply 
Flags to schools, of regulation foffn aij 
to size, sh^fjc, a star for every §fate, pven 
ipdudjng tHe ^fate soon tp be, Okl^}ioma. 
the Flag i§ warranted not to facie. Fpr 
the plan pf gelling we refer readers to ti]pi|- 
advertisement, where it is well stated. \\l 
see no reason why the plaf> pf gettjpg i\ 
Fl^g {jhpuld npt cominend itself to aH. 
Jfie pricp is ()nly $3.5? apd th^^ jnpJMdts 
t|]p pxpress, ^^'hich is prppaif] by the fnanp- 
facturer. 

Pictures of W^hingtpn ^nd Lipco|n, 
specially designed for school hangings, 
are also supplied by the same firm, anc| 
sold on the same plan. If yoyr schopl is 
liicking either a flag pr a picture of eitl^pf 
of t|ie t^yo gyeat Presidents, you will at 
least be jnterestpfj in looking over the Mai| 
flrder Flag afjvertiscment. 



HARVARP UNIVPRSfTV 

f<)r ^caf hers and schqol sup^rimcp'lq^ils o|^ leave of 
j^l^^epcp. ^pplitiUioii^i for 1907 -oS received until 
Marcj' >5. '<>07- For j^iformation aiul blank forms of 
appliption :i Mrcss Gkok<;k \V. Rr)H;N'ON. Secretary 
0.f il»c firuuuatc J^hool of Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 
•crsity Ha|i. p^ibji^g?. Mass. 



Jan. 6. JOAN OF ARC 

Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 

Jftn. 7.. GENERAL POTKAM 

I^ead Story of Vutnam, No, 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Get stencil of " Minute Men.'' 

Jan. 17, BENJAMIN FRANKUN 

Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Fiv/e Cent 
Classic. 

Ab9, 4qtoblognH)by pf Fr^qlffln, ^0 
cents. 

Get blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 5 
cents. 

Jam}9- WSQSTSR 

Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, from Webster's Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions. Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Websf^r, 5 cent«. 

Jan. 19, JAJHPS WATT 

Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five 
Cent Classic. 
Get Stencil of Locomotive, 6 cents. 

Jan. 21. FREMONT 

Read Story of Frempnt and Carson, No. 
100 Five Cent Classic. 

Jan. 27. MPZAFJT 

Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of ^f>z&vtJ cepts. 

Feb. 7. 0HABL6S DICKENS 

Jlp^d Stpry pf PickjBn^i, No. H? Five 
f^upt Classic. 

Read from ^.ittle }ip\l iP peutjj. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, ID cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 6 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 

Feb. 11. THaifAi A. BPl&aN 

Read S^qfy qf K^ISMPi Np. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Feb. 11. DANISI. BOONE 

l^ead Story qf BPP«P» Np- t|8 Five Cvnt 
Classic. 

Feb. 12, ABRAHAW WNCOLN 

Read Story of Lincoln, No. 81 Five Cent 
Classic. 

^fi0 from ape«c}ie8 qf ?^incplp, IJq. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 6 cents; Log 
Cabin, 10 ceqts; W^cplp's Boyhood, 10 
cents, St^t^p pf MflPPlB' ^^ P»R^**- 

Lincoln the R^iJtjplJHtiP, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 16 cents. 



Feb. 22. WASHINGTON 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Fivo 
CentCf^a^sip. 

Life of Washington, No. 14G Five Cept 
Classic. 

Wi>^ljipg.t^p's F^re^jell 4j(Mreas, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 



Qet 5f;jx:kbQard Stencil of ^#sh^.ngt/o^i, 
5 c^nt^, 

W^s^l.p^tQp OH lloy^fil)!^^, JO c^nts. 

Martha Wf^l^li^^toii, 1} cent^. . 

Washington Crosslnjr Delaware, 10 cents 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 
. Washington anjJ flh IVfpthef , 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15c. 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

A^erlcap ^Qigier, JOpenUi. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 

F<ib.87, wmniww 

Read Story of |:.ongfellow, No. ^ Fiye 
Cepj, P)i*:*slc. 

Selections froni T^ontjf|ello>v, Nos. 120 
and 126 Five Gent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of ikf ilea Standls^, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiil>vatbJ>, 30 cents. 

Hia\yatha t^e Indian, 30 cents. 



Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; May- 
ftower, 10 cents. 

LoqgfelipH^^s Ifqme, 10 cents. 

Also, Largp Steucij, of Longfejlow, 16c. 

Portrait of Miles Staudish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Pflscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Stand isl), ^ cpnti^, 

HIAWATHA'? §TSNQII.S 

18 X 24 inchub. 

^Igvyam Hiayva|ha 

Red Deer Minnehaha 

Hiawatha In Cradle Nokoniis 

Forest Scene, 24 ¥ SB indues. 

" At thp <|oQr on summer t'vcniijgb.'' 

Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 8B inches, 
a In »et. Price, 5Q cen^. 



U: S. Flag, r> cents 5 U. S Coat of Arps, 
16 capti*. padijp of G. A. R., IQ cents. 
Large Spread Kftglr with JJjitjqpal Euj- 
blem, very h{nuliiouie, 24 ^ 36, 20 ccas. 
Llijerty Bell, 6 cents. 



enUGATIONAli PUBM3HINQ GOHPANY 



228 Wa|>i|f h Ave 
9hlc«|o 



18E.17tl|St. 



SOBromfleldSf. 



2046 Center St. 



1 2- 1 6 Trinity A v» 

Al^nU 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 
NEW AND OLD 

The NEW Up-to-date 

The OLD "Tried and True" 



When First We Go to School 

By M. Helen Beckwith 
Amply Illustrated. 188 pages 
An exceedingly suggestive and practically 
helpful book for the first primary teacher, 
intended especially to plan work and en- 
tertainment for the first half hour in the 
morning, recreation periods, and the seat 
work tha^ is usually left to the discretion of 
the teacher. 

Each month's work fully provided for. 

\f ailing price, 50 cents 



Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards, with index, prepared 
by one of Boston's most succes.sful teachers. 
Useful for Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 



HiaHvatha Dra<wing and Sewing 
Cards 

This set of 16 cards is intended for use 
in connection with "The Story of Hia- 
watha," "Stories ol the Red Children," etc. 

Manning price, 25 cents 



Augsburg Dranving Cards 

Size: si 6y 7 inches 

Set L Round Forms. 81 Drawings. 

Set IL Things like a Box. 50 Drawings. 

Set IIL Things like a Cylinder. 50 Draw- 
ings. 

Set IV. Things like a Prism. 40 Drawings. 

Set V. Pussy Cats. 40 Drawings. 

Mailing price, 25 cents per Set 



Augsburg Action Drawing 
Cards 

A series of four sets of cards rej>resenting 
\ction, and designed to aid in the teaching 
of action drawing in the Primar)' Grades. 

25 Cards, each 4 by T) inches, in a Set. 

Set I. The Action of Little Men. 

Set II. The Action of the Deer. 

Set III. The Action of the Horse. 

Set IV. The Action of the Dog. 

Mailing price, 20 cents per Set 



School-room ^ays and Exer- 
cises for January 

By Alice E. Allen 
Mailing price, 20 cents 



Action, Lnitation, and Fun 
Series 

Elei'cn Story Primers and First Reader 
Story Books. Enticing Folklore, Unique 
yet Practical. First and Second Grade. 

Mailing price, 30 cents each 



Alphabet Cards 

Each J oj an inch square 
Printed on both sides. 
Heavy Cardboard, assorted Colors. 
250 Cards (500 letters) in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 



Story of American Flag 

By Samuel Fallows, LL.D. 
Illustrated. Patriotic Selections 
I Origin. 2 Flags of our Country, 
3 Anecdotes, Incidents. 4 Recitations, 
prose and poetical, with notes. 

Mailing price, 40 cents 



Primary Arithmetic Cards 

Size: j 0} an inch square 
Printed on both sides. 
250 Cards. 
As.sortefl colors in enveloiK\ 500 figures 
and arithmetical signs. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 



Dra<wing <iuith Colored Crayons 

By Prof. D. R. Au(;sburg 

Just Published 

75 Illus. Artistic, Practical. 

Unrivaltd 

Mailing price, 15 cents 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COHPANY 



2211 WabMh Ave. 
Chicago 



18 6 17th St. 
N«w York 



80 Bromfield St. 
Booton 



2046ConterSt. 
Berkeley, Cal. 



12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 



Chicago Notes 

Mary E. FitzGerald 

There was a mass meeting at the Audi- 
torium to honor Mr. Lane. "The life of 
a g(X)d man is the greatest asset of any 
community, and Albert G. Lane was one 
of those assets," was the tribute paid by 
Mr. Cooley. 

The wisdom of the serpent is truly re- 
quired for those who take a hand in school 
affairs. But now Miss Addams, who seems 
always to know exactly what to do, perhaps 
because she takes time to consider, and 
more because she has the most remarkable 
faculty of s«ing both sides of a subject, 
has suggested a plan which, with very few 
modifications, seems to be the right one, 
and to be approved of by both sides. Every 
teacher in the Chicago public schools wiU 
be required to take a course of instruction 
every other year from the beginning to the 
end of her service. Salaries are to advance 
automatically from the minimum to the 
maximum. Inefficient teachers are to be 
discharged by the superintendent. If a dis- 
charged teacher seeks to gain reinstatement, 
the burden of proof is to be placed upon her. 

Now, notice the kindness, the considera- 
tion of Miss Addams. The courses of in- 
struction are to be taken on school days, a 
substitute being provided for the afternoons. 
Miss Haley objected to this by stating that 
her experience had been that a substitute 
did more harm than good, and we can all 
bear her out on that, in most cases; but 
when the substitute is one with whom the 
children are familiar, and who they know 
will make a report right on the ground, 
that difficulty will be done away with to a 
considerable extent. Then on days for 
manual training, the teachers whose pupils 
are not in the room for an hour and a half, 
might be occupied with the course. 

A high school teacher was transferred 
because of lack of j)upils. She wanted to 
return, and according to the practice, was 
entitled to do so. The principal objected 
to her reinstatement, but Mr. Cooley upheld 
it. The president of the Board sided with 
the princijml, insisting that the practice of 
giving a transferred teacher the first chance 
to get back was wrong. Action was post- 
poned. Right or wrong, it is a courteous 
thing to do, but what teacher would wish to 
go back to a school under the circumstances 
herein stated? There may be extenuating 
circumstances, but they were not given, 
and to us the whole situation seems almost 
improbable. 

Ventilation is occupying a gr^t deal of 
the time and attention of the Board. The 
charge was made by a teacher that the air 
in the school-room is "vile, stale, stifling; 
it smells foul, it tastes foul, it is foul. The 
flushed faces and irritability of the children 
prove it. The heat of the rooms is unbear- 
able, and still we are not allowed to open a 
door, a window, not even a transom. The ' 
thermostats are inaccurate; waste from the 
engine room is packed in the crcvi.xs of the 
windows to keep out the air, and windows 
are not opened from November to May, not 
even when the rooms arc swept." 
Digitizea oy ^v_j v>^r 
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Some of us, those of us particularly who 
have to build a break for the wind made of 
books, because the windows do not fit, and 
weVe always been told that drafts from 
cracks are fatal, are glad to hear that there 
are schools in which the windows are packed. 
The ironclad rule in the school complained 
of, is not enforced in most schools, and taking 
everything into consideration, the schools 
are not so bad. Fresh air is indispensable, 
but whether to kill children with tubercu- 
losis, which at any rate is lingering, or with 
pneumonia quickly, from injudiciously 
opened windows, is the question. Re- 
cesses are not unknown, and the teacher 
who, by strategy, or open defiance, cannot 
manage to renew the air in her room when 
the children are out, has not the natural 
or acquired resources demanded of the 
modem teacher. If one wants samples of 
bad air, go into the public buildings, our 
post-ofl&ce, for instance, and the worst - 
ventilated school-room, compared with it, 
is a June garden. 

Apropos of opening windows, a teacher 
with war in her eye went down to inter- 
view the engineer. 

"Mr. Ryan, I am going to open the 
windows, in spite of everything. I 'm nearly 
suffocated, and I wonH stand it.'' 

"Do you want to lose me my job?" he 
demanded in a voice of thunder; "don't 
you dare open a window and set the whole 
system wrong!" but in his left eye there 
was a flickering which, having a strain of 
Celtic blood, she understood, and her win- 
dows are now opened for a minute or two 
whenever the room is empty. 

This is part of a splendid tribute paid 
Mr. Cooley by five former presidents of the 
Board of Education, and a number of former 
members: "We recognize in E. G. Cooley 
an educator of unusual ability, of interna- 
tional reputatibn, of splendid achievement, 
and pre- eminently qualified for his position 
as superintendent of schools, and further, 
that in the pending controversy we regard 
him as entirely right and entitled to the 
support of all good citizens. 

A crusade has been started against the 
sale of cigarettes. A warrant was issued 
against the proprietor of a school store. 
Two of the pupils in the district are on the 
verge of physical collapse from smoking. 
Yet in Holland the sturdy Dutch boy of 
eight or nine, walking hand in hand with 
his father, is seen smoking the pipe of peace; 
and in Quebec two horrified teachers saw 
the same exhibition. Different countries, 
different manners, perhaps different con- 
stitutons. 



EUROPEAN TRIP, $375. 

Miss Mary E. FitzGcrald will repeat her 
European trip of last year, during the 
summer of 1907. 

In addition to Ireland, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, she will include 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany, in her 
itinerary. 

The cost, $375, includes everything from 
shore to shore, except steamer fees. 

For further particulars apply to Mary 
E. FitzGerald, 51 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 



USE YOUR BLACKBOARDS 



js^nsina-oiijS 



PORTRAITS Five Cents Each 
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FOR FEBRUARY 

February 5choolaroom Plays and 
Exerciser 

By Alice E. Allen 
CONTENTS 
Little Women of the Revolution. Thirteen Little Colonies. Uncle Sam's 
Reunion. Stars of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. Pfttriotic Days. In Old 
Colonial Pays, Little Memories of Long Ago. 

Price, 20 Cents. 



Plays, Songs, and Recitations for 
WftShln^on*s Birtliday 

By E. NoRRis 

CONTENTS 
Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating the Birthdays of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, Quotations, Our Flag, Abraham Lincoln, Washington, Our Nation's Debt, Our 
Starry Banner, Like George Washington, Washington, Our Nation's Colors, The 
Banner Betsey Made, The Stars and Stripes, Visions of Lincoln, The Red, White 
and Blue. 

E^^cis^ — My Country's Flag. The Procession of the States. The Color 
Bearer. A Patriotic School Suggestion? for Washington's Birthday. 

Price, 26 Cents. 



Washington's Birtliday Exercises 

Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. Can be adapted to pri- 
mary or grammar grades. 

Price, 15 Cents, Postp4i4- 



PLANS FOB EVERY MONTH 

See Book I., Teaehera' Guide Series 

When First We Go to School 

U i» by ^ praoUoftl teftpheri ^w^ f«U to overflQwln|| wHl* hlpt*, «tt«gwtlQ»i» itttPloSi 
««d (levto§i for Bvtwv MoifT« io \M^ year. 

yqliy lUnatrjiwa, Cloth. i2mo, Prlcei «0 o^nte, 



Colored Paper Guttinii 

This book is by Mahtha W< Stearns, a Sup«rvi»pr of Drawing. She says 
in the preface: "The purpose pf the^q picture cuttings is to make it pos- 
sible for children to produce from patterns and colored paper, simple pictorial 
compoaitlon? in flat colof towoi, to be used as illustrations ftir the accompany- 
ing stories or rearranged to suit stories of their owb en similar mbjsets.** 

Get it. You will mx regret it, 

Price, 25 Cents. 



Graded Memory Selections 

A 11 RANG UD BY 

S. D. WATERMAN, Supwu^ndept of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 

J. W, MoOr^VMONDS, Superintendent of Scl^^wli, Oikl^Pa, ChI- 

C. C. HUGHES, Super|nl6iii|©pl, of Hoboold, Alam^a. Cal. 

\m Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 centa 

They are the best selections for school use 1 have ever seen- 

Frank E. Pabliu^ tSM|4i Hcbonh^ Qw<H<W» ^Vr/.s.s. 
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Notes 



— Concord, Mii»^, has a high school en- 
rollment of forty to om thoiwand inhabit- 
ants. Forty yoar^ ago Boston boasted be- 
eausa sh@ had seven to Ibe thousand. 

— Prof. F. Ely, of the chair of ner\ous 
(Jisease of Drake University, made an ad- 
dress before the Iowa Mothers^ Congress 
at Dps Moines. He paused a sensation 
arpong the mothers of "infant prodigies" 
by remarking in a most vigorous manner: 
** Infant prodigies are no better than idiots. 
It is better to be the sluggish, plodding man 
with the hoe than the long-haired, sensuous 
m^n with the bow/* continued the doctor. 
" Music and art are fine things when diluted 
with a little football and a little wholesome 
reading and sleep, but the man whose facul- 
ties are developed in one direction only canr 
not fail to be unstable and a crank," 



TEACHERS KIDNAPPED 
School teachers are so scarce in Huron, 
So. Dak., and neighboring counties, that in 
one instance, at least, kidnapping has been 
resorted to in order to secure them. Two 
teachers were sadly needed in the northeast 
part of the county, and some of the school 
directors, learning that on a certain day there 
would arrive at Huron a nun^ber of lady 
teachers who had been assigned positions 
in different partis of the county, decided to 
captupo them. In order to secure two of 
the number, one of the direetoFS boarded 
the train at a point east of Cavour. He had 
no difficulty in picking out two ladles whom 
he believed to be school teachers. Getting 
into conversation with them, he induced 
them to leave the train at Cavour, assuring 
theni that they would ftnd pleasant positions 
near that thriving little city. Immediately 
on leaving the train they were placed in a 
carriage and soon whiried away to com- 
fortable homes and entered upon their duties 
as district teachers. — Bx. 



SCHOOL NURSES 
The Boston School Board heard no re- 
monstrance to the petition for enlarged 
medical inspection in the schools, and it is 
diihcuU to see on what ground, except per- 
haps expense, opposition could be based. 

One of th^ mockeries of our "equality of 
opportunity" is that poor children who come 
into the world with something physically 
out of order are not looked after like children 
of the well-to-do. One grand round-up of 
every entering cla»»i with nurses to go to 
the himes and see that instructions were 
carrieil out, would permanently weed out 
much of the trouble. Reappearance of mal- 
ady and failure to keep up treatment could 
then be met by systematic book-keeping. 

Ordinary sickness, including the numer- 
ous contagious ailments of childhood, have 
been found to need closer attention than the 
call of the physician on signal when the 
teacher has detected a case. A glance at 
least from a trained nurse at eveiy pupil 
every day has been proved to discover many 
cases which the teacher has missed too late 
to prevent infection In many districts ont 
nurse could make such a daily inspect itm for 
more than one seho*)l and attend to her 
parochial calls besides. -Bi^icm J?«r#/<i 
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Everyday Patriotism 

'^ And you were the only American boy among them?" 

*'Yes. One of 'em was O'Reilly, and another was 
John Ericson, and Otto Swartz, and Giovanni Gejmaro 
— he's Italian, you know — he was there, and one or 
two other fellers that haven't been to school long-^but 
they are Italians, all right. Oh, I forgot Kastrinskjr — 
he was there, too. You see Ned Blake and Joe Norton 
had just turned the comer to go home when the thing 
happened. So I was the only boy in the crowd who 
really owned our flag — you know what I mean, mother. 
The other boys salute the flag all right, just like us, but 
then their real flag is where they came from, or where 
their fathers and mothers used to live." 

*'Well, what had all that to do with your refusing to 
fight, when that rowdy boy called you names and dared 
you to? Why did you keep still?" 

''Well, you see, when he insulted. U3 — and he did, 
sure — I wanted to pitch into him and help the other 
fellows, but I thought of something and — I didn't. But 
It hurt awful when they called me 'coward.'" The 
boy's face flushed painfully. 

"What was the thing you thought of?" asketj the 
mother, 

"Well" — Nelson hesitated. He had all the boy's 
natural disinclination to tell things that touched his 
feelings deeply. The mother was tactfully silent. In 
a moment he burst out: "Well, you 3ee, it was this way. 
We are getting ready for the aand of February exer- 
cises and we were all in the big hall the o'her day, 
practicing on saluting the flag. After it was over. Miss 
Barrows — she's the principal, you know — talked to 
us about honoring the flag. She was telling us bow 
boys could be patriotic when we were little and went to 
school. She said that dying for the flag wasn't as hard 
as living for the flag. I didn't know what she meant, 
at first; but then she told us that we boys had chances 
every day to do honor to the flag, and show that we were 
patriotic. And she said, too, that everybody in the 
world expected a great deal of us because our flag 
meant such great things. She said we must think quick 
when we were tempted to do wrong, and not hurt the flag. 
So when that fellow insulted us on the street — and we 
wa'n't doing a single thing — I thought quicker 'n lightning 
what Miss Barrows said, and I — I walked away." 

The excited boy turned abruptly, with a hot spot on 
each cheek. The honorable boy-ln3tlnct against setting 
himself above his comrades asserted itself — but how 
could he help telling the whole matter to the mother? 
She had been father and mother both ever since he could 
remember. 

Letter prom Nelson's Mother to Miss Barrows 
My dear Miss Barrows: 

I want to thank you for what you have done for my boy, in that 
talk you gave them in the schod hall about "living for the 
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flag." The good results are already apparent and I hope the 
good influence will last as long as he lives. 

Nelson's father lost his life in the Cuban war. The boy wor- 
ships him, though he was too young to remember him. More than 
once I have seen him stand before his father's picture, below the 
suspended sword on the wall, and wish he, too, could be a captain 
and go to war when he grew up, and fight for his country. I 
think there has been a little feeling growing into the boy's heart 
that it was quite too bad that he lived in peaceful times and 
couldn't show his pride in his flag and country by going to war. 
But never has he been taught (I am ashamed to confess my own 
neglect) that it was just as noble and ofttimes a good deal harder, 
to live for the flag than to die for it. 

A little circumstance occurred since your talk to the school, that 
shows how well he understood your meaning and took it to heart. 
He conquered himself, even when he was called a coward for it, 
only bemuse the stars and stripes was his flag and he must do 
nothing to disgrace it. Does this feeling seem too mature for a 
ten-year-old boy? WeU, he told me the story in a purely boyish 
way, and without a bit of boasting in it, but he had grasped the 
meaning of your words that day and had acted upon it when the 
trial came. 

^It is certainly a noble thing to do, to turn the attention of our 
boys, who natiually love nothmg better than a soldier parade and 
to hear fighting stories, to the truth that there are other and better 
ways to s£ow courage and patriotism. A quiet sacrifice of self to 
the end that an American citizen may be considered worthy of the 
flag he boasts of — what could be a higher standard of patriotic 
effort? 

Miss Barrows, I want to know you better. G>me and see me 
at my home and I will see you in the school. 

Yours sincerely, 

Isabel L. Warren 



How Many Agree? 

Henry Van Dyke thinks there should be two stanzas added 
to our national emblem. He says: 

"The poets, gifted with true insight, have not failed to 
evoke in their patriotic verse the visual memory of the land 
itself, and to breathe in music the enchantment of hills and 
and rivers, fields and forests, fertile valleys and sea-girdled 
shores. 

"Our American hynm, by the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, is 
right in its outburst of natural affection. 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy weeds and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 

"Who that has ever lived in New England can fail to 
remember and feel the charm of that landscape, with its 
gentle wildness, its cool, friendly woodlands, its bright, 
little rivers, its white churches crowning the hilltops. 

" But we need also other stanzas to express the inexhaust- 
ible riches of the sublime and beautiful, the broad and varied 
natural enchantments of all America. Let us sing the 
familiar and well loved verses which come from the East, 
but let us sing also of the North and the West and the South, 
the great lakes, the wide forests, the vast prairies, and the 
blooming savannahs: 

I love thine inland seas, 
Thy groves and giant trees, 

Thy rolling plains; 
Thy rivers* mighty sweep, 
Thy mystic canyons deep, 
Thy mountains wild and steep. 

All thy domains. 

Thy silver eastern strands, 
Thy Golden Gate that stands 

Fronting the west: 
Thy flowery southland fair^ 
Thy sweet and crystal air — 
O land beyond compare, 

Thee I love best." 

Whether we agree with Mr. Van Dyke or not about adding 
these two stanzas to "America," we can feel their beauty 
and the patriotism that inspired them. — LUtic Chronicle 



Language in Second Grade 

Emma Gray 

Dictation 

DICTATION is such a general method of teaching 
language in all grades, that it cannot very well be 
dispensed with. By using text-books, it is an easy 
method for the teacher, but not exceedingly interest- 
ing to little folks, who cannot appreciate the great benefit 
it is going to be to them. 

It becomes very monotonous to the little child to be told 
to copy his Dictation, three, four, five, and the nimiber 
has gone up as high as ten, times. In such cases, who can 
blame the little things for being careless and discouraged ? A 
little directed study will accomplish much more with little 
children than any amoimt of incorrectly copied work by 
tired little fingers. 

In second grade, as in any other, the child's spoken 
vocabulary far exceeds the written, and the child is sdways 
handicapped when he wishes to express himself in writing. 
The Dictation text-book is supposed to cover the vocabulary 
requiredlby the children in each grade, and how delightful 
it wouldjbe if that were true. 

It does seem that the best way to get at the real spoken 
vocabulary of the children is to work right with them. Ex- 
tract from them the dictation lesson by the drawing out 
process. Children love to work, and they must be made to 
feel that they are important factors in every bit of work that 
is done. MHiy not plan with the children ? Of course the 
teacher does aW. the planning, but if she consults the children 
they feel more interested. The dictation lesson may easily 
include the teaching of reading, writing, spelling, capitaliz- 
ing, punctuation, and composition, besides being sure you 
are dealing with the child's vocabulary. 

Suppose a second grade teacher has a class of forty pupils. 
Why not plan with the children to have forty dictation lessons ? 
Each child shall either furnish an object or choose a subject 
about which the lesson shall be written. Objects can be 
brought into the school-room and the subjects can be ob- 
served outside, that will make a little variety. Second grade 
children will not be able to master more than five or six short 
sentences as dictation lessons. As the lesson is to be limited 
they must tell the most important things about the object or 
subject for discussion. 

These forty lessons, which will require perhaps three 
months, should be conducted after the Class Story Method, 
which appeared in December, 1906, number of this paper. 
We will suppose that second grade children write upon lines. 
Blackboard should be lined to correspond with children's 
paper. We must be particular about this because we are 
going to teach writing. This is the place to train the children 
to see that / is twice as high as i, and that / is twice as 
high as e. Have them watch you make the capitals. So 
many young children do not know where to begin making 
the leters. That work cannot all be done in first grade. 
Let us be particular about the little things while the lessons 
are short, so the habit will become fixed before the long 
lessons overtake the children and find them unprepared. 

Mary comes to school with a spider wrapped in her hand- 
kerchief. The teacher puts it into a chalk box, with holes 
in the sides for air, and a glass run into the groove, instead 
of the regular wooden cover. Mary takes the box up and 
down the aisles for the children to see. They are allowed 
to quietly ask Mary where and how she got it. The teacher 
tells them she is pleased that they have such a lively subject 
for to-day's lesson, and wonders what John is going to fur- 
nish for to-morrow. She tells him to keep it a secret if possi- 
ble until class time. Of course, if something outside is to 
be observed, give that out the day before. A little mystery 
always adds to the interest, and the teacher's little conference 
with the pupil who furnishes the object for the dictation les- 
son, creates a desire to have that lesson period come. When 
teacher comes out with the mysterious box or package, can 
you imagine the interest ? 

After the spider was observed, the following lesson, by the 
Class Story Method, was deducted. 
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For Dictation 

We have a large black spider. 

Mary found hmi on her way to school. 

He had spun a beautiful web. 

The web was on a little bush. 

He had eight long 1^. 

The first thing taught in the above dictation is composition. 
The fact that Sie children composed the sentences makes 
them familiar with both sentences and words, and thus ob- 
viates the unpleasant task, on the part of the child, of copy- 
ing the lesson over and over again. 

The second lesson taught is wrUing, Yes, you can teach 
writing every day for the whole forty lessons, and will have 
much to do in the same line when you teach your next group 
of language lessons. Teaching writing in this place is not 
interfering with the child's thought. The thought is given 
first, and the teacher is responsible for the correct writing. 
Have the children on the lookout. Make them feel that it 
does make a difference whether a stem is one or two spaces 
long. Have them feel that it does make a great difference 
whether there is a cross on the / or a dot over the ». They 
must remember that the words must be separated one from 
the other, and that the letters of words must not be separated. 
To be mindful of all these little things is certainly a lesson 
in concentration. 

The third lesson taught is the use of capitals, A small 
child can copy any number of pages without a thought as 
to why a capital letter is used. Here the children have an 
opportimity to tell what they know about it, and this gives 
the teacher an opportunity to tell them what she thinks they 
need to know. Don't tell too much at one time; wait imtil 
the case demands it. 

The foiuth lesson taught is punctuation. Many children 
study. from the dictation book, in this manner. First two 
sentences periods, and the next two question marks, without 
any thought of why period, or why question mark. Here 
is the opportimity for a little oral teaching on questions and 
statements. Write your sentence, dictated to you by the 
chOdren, and have a child pimctuate it for you, and let the 
class decide whether it is correct or incorrect. There are 
many ways of keeping the children in a state of expectancy, 
so that they will fed that they are in active service. 

The fifth lesson taught is spelling. The children have thought 
of the lesson as to composition, writing, capitals, punctuation, 
and now spelling. Underscore the words to be studied as a 
spelling lesson. As the line is drawn under the hardest 
word the teacher says (John is the poorest speller in the class), 
John, do you think you can learn that hard word ? The atten- 
tion of every child is at once drawn to that word, and the 
study that is done at that moment is worth more than is done 
by copying the word ten times. Different children are called 
on to spell the words, and the teacher writes them in a colunm 
on another part of the board, and that is the spelling lesson. 
It is written, later, in a colimm in a little spelling book owned 
by each child. The teacher has her spelling book, too. She 
is now getting a collection of words that do really belong to 
the child's vocabulary. Have the children carefully copy 
the words in their spelling books. Arrange to have but one 
column on a page. Then by starting the book right the 
copied words will be on one side of the leaf, and the dictated 
words on the other side. That will prevent copying while 
writing the spelling lesson. Let children compare dictated 
lesson with the copied lesson. WhQe they are doing this 
they are again studying the spelling lesson, and are learning 
to correct their own work. Of course the teacher looks over 
the spelling lesson, and reports to children. Knowing they 
are carefully looked after makes them much more particular 
about their work. This little spelling book is kept as clean 
and neat as possible, and when full is saved to take home at 
the close of school, in June. This spelling lesson comes be- 
fore the dictation lesson. If any child has failed on any 
word or words, he is advised to write them two or three 
times before the dictation lesson comes. 

The sixth lesson taught is reading. There always have 
been and always will be poor readers in every class. Be sure 
that they are able to read the dictation lesson. If the lesson 
is taught early in the afternoon, that gives time to have the 



children copy it once, and have the spelling dictated. Then 
the first thing the next morning while the children are fresh, 
give them the ''nice paper" as we call it, and see to it that 
the lesson is nicely arranged on the paper, with a correct 
margin at the sides. Have but one dictation lesson on a 
page. That makes the lesson stand out as something finished, 
and when the little red star — made by teacher — stands at 
the top of that lesson, it is something of which the child is 
justly proud. The teacher looks over each dictation lesson 
and makes out a little report to read to the children. The 
report reads something like the following: 

Report of Second Dictation Lesson 

Mary Smith 2 mistakes. Words not separated z 

Thomas Brown 3 mistakes. Stems too short, forgot period x 

Anna Jones i mistake. Letters in vrords separated. 

Harry Evans i mistake. ' Careless, nothing looks neat. 

Mary Anderson 4 mistakes. Writing too small, words not separated 2 

Of course in the report only the conspicuous mistakes 
are recorded. In a nice way, call the attention of the child 
to his particular trouble, and ask him if he will try harder 
next time, and the average child will overcome the difficulty. 
What is going to be done with the boy who persists in being 
careless? Write in your report, "I want to sec John after 
school." When the time comes control yourself, look pleas- 
ant, and with nothing alarming in yoiu: voice, say — "John, 
I don't believe you know how many mistakes you maJ^e in 
your dictatioif. Suppose you and I look it over together 
and count them." 

The teacher lets John find as many as he can, and shows 
him what he doesn't see. When they get through they find 
in all ten mistakes. John is a little surprised. The teacher 
doesn't ask John to stay with her to-morrow night. The 
teacher says, "Bring me your paper to-morrow, John, 
as soon as you have it finished." The average John will bring 
the paper to the desk, much improved. Have it brought 
to the desk until you feel sure of John. If one after-school 
lesson isn't enough — in your pleasantest way — keep up 
the treatment until the patient is cured. Under your kind 
treatment John has no excuse for getting angry, and he will 
do better. 

The only way to know the weak places, is to carefully look 
over the work, and do a little individual teaching to make 
the weak places strong. Besides the children feel that their 
work is of some importance. Yet, Institute speakers have 
said, " Throw the papers in the waste paper basket, and not 
use your strength in looking them over." What is the re- 
sult? 

Save every precious lesson, lay them away in a box with a 
cover to keep them free from dust. Try to have each lesson 
more perfect than the last. Count the star papers, and keep 
the number on the board so the class can see how the num- 
ber of perfect lessons compare with those of yesterday. 

And when the forty precious lessons are done, make 
dainty cover and tie them as little booklets for the children 
to take home in June. 

Both teacher and pupil now look at it as a whole. Some- 
thing accomplished. If any question arises as to why the chOd 
is not promoted, or why some other child is put ahead, here 
is the work, that will no doubt settle the question satisfactory, 
as far as language is concerned. But the greatest satisfaction 
is, that the children having something tangible, a dainty little 
booklet, with pretty cover, containing every precious lesson 
they have done. 

(Reproduction work in second grade by same author will follow in 
next number. — ^The Editor) 



The Need 

How do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 
The homely old integrities of soul; 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right — the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Manmion never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 

— Edwin Markham 
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The Fl^g Goes By 

(From Young Amsripa's Manu^U * ) 

Hats off I 
Along the streets there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

BJu^ ^^^ crimson and whit^ it shincii, 
Over the st^el-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The qolpJ-s before us fly, 
But pfiore than the fl^g is piling by. 

Sign of ^ n^tipu, gr^t and strong, 
Tq w^d her peoplp from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor — all 
J^ive in tb^ colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

— Henry Holcomh Bennett 



Our Flag 

Behold it! Listen to it! Every star has a tongue; every 
stripe is articulate. "There is no language or speech where 
their voices are not heard.'' There is magic in the web of 
it. It has an answer for every question of duty. It has a 
word of good cheer for every hour of gkK)m or of despondency. 
Behold it! Listen to it! It speaks of earlier and of later 
struggles. It speaks of victories, and some times of reverses, 
on the sea and on the land. It speaks of partiots and heroes 
among the living and the dead. But before all and above all . 
other associations and memoriea, whether of glorious men, 
or glorious deeds, or glorious places, its voice is ever of 
Union and Liberty, of the Constitution and the Laws. 

— Robert C. Winthrop 

♦KoMW/f .Immca'i AfawMfl/, nrran^ed l»y John W. Davis. K<!ucational PublishinK 
Company. Boston. 



Does Our Present Method of 

Teaching Reading Make 

Poor Spelling 

Anna G. Putnam 
(With this number we close this spelling discussion. — The EpiTOR) 

May not x\m poor spelling, ^ ofteq referred to of late, and 
which we raust 4J admit exists, come not so much from the way 
reading is taught, as the way spelling is nut taught ? Most of 
the newer methods of teaching reading provide for the teach- 
ing of phonics in a better way than th^ old ai c method did, 
though, perhaps, sonoe teachers fail to duly emphasize it. Be- 
sides, in times gone by, when people w^e good spellers, how 
many of them knew anything of the phonetic ejementii of 
words, except such aP they gained through their constant re- 
petition in oral spelling ? Their a, 6, abs were not so helpful, I 
fancy, that many could have given a^rrectjy the elementary 
sounds of the language, though valuable training along that line 
was given by means of oral spelling. However, a number of 
years ago, it was decided that old things must pa^ away, and 
all things bpcon^e new in the teaching of spelling, We were 
told that oral spelling was of no great use, as children never 
needed to spell words, except when writing them. So chil^ 
dren all over the land were set to writing words, and eye 
training was given to the exclusion of the ear training, which 
had previously b^n the favorite method. Now, Engliah 
as it IS spelteJ requires both eye and ear training. The ear 
training to enable the child to separate words into their 
phonetic elements, and so les^n the number of wordjs it is 
necessary to memorize letter by letter, and the eye tmining 
for those words wnth unusual or peculiar combinations of 
letters. Oral spelling furnishes one, and written spelling the 
other. Perhaps a good practice in thi*, as in other subjects, 
is oral work first, and w^ritten afterward, 

When a child first enters school h^ is rarely able to write, 
but has mastered nearly all the phonetic elements of speech, 
and is ready to spell orally, jf only he is fortunate enough 
to find some one ther^ to t^ch him. Writing is usually a 
laborious process for the first mr, and if combined with 
spelling makes the work too dimcult. Not much ip gained 
in either writing .or spelling; whil^ if oml spelling is given 
a child should be able u> spell two or three hundJwi words 
mostly phonetic, of course, by the end of the first year, W^e 
lose so much time which is never made up by setting the child 
to writing lessons before he can write easily, and neglecting 
the ability he already possesses, to do oral work, 

Puring the first years in school, time spent in learning to 
spell is well spent, as few who are not good spellers at twelw 
or thirteen years ever are. We need to take more time for 
spelling in the primary grades. Time «- and a good primary 
spelling book, not **word* selected from other leaaons," 
because more often than not in a list selected by the teacher 
the selection is not made carefully, and with due thought for 
the child's ajbility, Words are often chosen which the child 
may not see ftgain for weekji, even though we know that ^^over 
and over" is the only safe rule for little children. The 
work is hap-hazard, and results, of course, discoumglng. 

If we teach both oral and written spelling, giving the oral 
first, and take time for speUiftg in the first years of school, 
I Ijelieve children to-day learn spelling as easily and well 
as they did in d^ys gone by. And, by the way, 4id every- 
body sp^U well forty years ago ? 



Spelling 

Lizzie E. Mobse 

Not enough time is gjven to the Hacking of the spelling 
lesson. We teach reading in many different ways; teaeh 
writing very carefully; teach number with maWy de\'iees 
and much pains; but we too often gi\'e out the spelling lesson 
to be learned without any direction or help. The lessons 
should be interesting and should be compoaed of sentences 
as well as words, and in order to get just what is needed, the 
teacher should \\\i\kp the le»»ona. All children love to see 
thintrs made, a:* v<>u know; if you are doing anything at your 
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desk they will crowd around with the greatest attention until 
you are smothered for want of air and blinded for want of 
light So make the lessons in their presence and with their 
help, and as they are put upon the board teach the meaning 
of the words and show them how to study. Never take it 
for granted that a child knows the meaning of even the 
simplest words. Find out by use or questions whether he 
does or not. A seven-year-old told me this term cattle were 
"big cats." 

If you are required to teach so many lessons of a spelling 
book those words can be used in an interesting way. Plenty 
of material is ahvays at hand in the words daily misspelled 
in the language lessons and in whatever the children write. 

After the lesson is placed before them, I have the greatest 
faith in some oral study of it. To be sure, we seldom use 
oral spelling, but I believe that is the surest way to get a 
correct mental picture of the words. The child does not 
write his lesson from the blackboard or from the book; he 
writes from the picture he has in his mind, and if he has made 
it wrong he will write it wrong. The reason he writes the 
word wrong is because he sees it wrong. Just try it and notice 
how many children with book in hand, or with lesson on the 
board before them, will spell words wrong and confuse c and 5, 
m and «, h and d, I'm talking about children beginning to 
learn to spell — third grade. They know the words when 
they see them, for they have been taught as wholes; they 
know **path," but when they spell it, even with book in 
hand, it will be "p-a-r-t-h,'' nine times out of ten; the 
same with "city — it is "5-i-t-y** almost every time — or 
"cigar" — "^-i-g-a-r." 

It's a surprise to almost every child the first time he spells 
from the printed copy to find there 's an % after die / in " fijdd " ; 
he sees only " f-e-l-d." The letters ^, x, z are often confounded 
by children, and it's not an unconunon sight for an experi- 
enced teacher to find "dozen" written "doxcn," and even to 
have it spelled so orally, and often has "squirrel** been 
written "szuirrel." I mean that these and similar errors 
happen in the first six months of thfc year, and unless cor- 
rected then grow into enormities in future years. So it seems 
necessary to have much training of eye and voice together 
from both printed and written cq>y, with the most watchful 
supervision of the teacher to start the child to seeing correctly. 

For quiet study, copying a lesson twice is good busy work, 
and if carefully done is si2Scient to fix it in the mind. If a 
child can copy correctly he will J^ell correctly, but how many 
can? 

Some oral spelling tests should be given, but if a child 
misspells a word it should never be passed on to another 
child unless positive it will be correctly spelled. If a word 
is mis^elled and the child cannot get it by slow pronunciation 
and sounding the letters by the teacher, write it and have 
him get it from si^; it is utter folly to have rq)eated wrong 
spellings of a word given — get the correct form at once. 
Some pupil is always ready to write on the board the words 
faiiled in during an oral lesson, and the teacher need not feel 
that she must do it. Pupils can give much help and it is 
for their good. 

Methods of Teaching Reading 

Edna McGalliard 

When I read the comment from the Boston Herald on poor 
spelling in the September number of Primary Education 
my hair fairly bristled with indignation. I never can hear 
any criticism of the public school system without an explo- 
sion of some kind. 

After I had read the further comment of the Editor of 
Primary Education, on this subject, I thought I had better 
throw prejudice to the winds, if prejudice it is, and really 
look at our work from an outsider's view-point, and not think 
everything about the "system" is perfect, simply because I 
received my education under it. 

Fifty years ago in "the good old days" when children held 
each other's tongues as a punishment for talking; when 
"Spare the rod, spoil the child" was the watchword; and 
when the child held the teacher in such fear (or reverence. 



shall we say ?) he dared not recognize her on the street, and 
tip-toed past her home; in those days spelling was drilled 
into the child, and the child learned to ^ell. So could par- 
rots. They were taught to spell by syllables as: r-e-a-d, 
read, f-«-^, ing, reading. They were taught to say double / 
instep oi U Sis: s-p-e-douhle /, ^ell. They were taught to 
read by words and not by sentences. By that I mean they 
ground out the line word by word, stopping occasionally to 
spell in a whisper some word that they did not know until 
by the time the sentence was completed, the thought was en- 
tirely lost. Our children are taught to read, to the^isdves, 
the whole sentence to get the thought and then tell it to the 
teacher in a natural way. 

From letters and many notes which I have seen, the per- 
petrators of which were educated under this a-b-c method, 
I think results have been anything but encouraging for that 
method. I was taught much the same way I think, without 
the double Ps and syllables. We simply spelled and wrote 
the word until we knew it, or was supposed to know it. " I 
had a great fear of failing, and my mother used to go as far 
as the comer with me each day, spelling, the words over and 
over, until I could say them correctly. Sometimes the more 
confused they or I would become and my mind would be a 
perfect blank in regard to the formation of the word. Had 
I been taught the sounds instead of cold letters, I would not 
have been so fearful, and to-day would not consider the 
dictionary such a good friend. Had some others been taught 
sounds instead of letters th&rt would have been less wrirnig 
of words on cu£k, rulers, and various other things devised by 
the child who felt himself unprepared. 

This method of teaching by sounds is of incalculable value 
to the little foreigner, who has just come to our shores. 

I have a German boy, who has been in this country four 
months. He was {^ced in fourth grade, when school opened, 
but as he did not know any English, what was to be done? 
He was placed in first grade, where we are teaching him the 
sounds. He has been in school a month and can read and 
write many words, and can tell a new word, by making the 
sound, as soon as it is placed on the blackboard. We expect 
him within three months to be able to go into a higher grade — 
thanks to "that new-fangled way of teaching reading." 

I have taught the "Ward Radooal MeSiod of Reading" 
eight years, to the beginners, and know that many of their 
littie "love letters,'^ written to me after a few months of 
schooling, would put some of their parents' letters to shame. 

The child under this method spells words which it would 
not dare attempt had it not been taught sounds of letters 
instead of mere letters. 

Here is a note which I received from one of the mothers 
the other day. 

"Tachcr the resin Clarence wesent to school he had a_Bad Coal 
and i thought i would keep him home.'* 

Another: 

My boy is all rite now. 

Another: 

i could not get George reddy. 

And written by one taught in the old school, too! 

This was written by a colored parent: 

"Teacher, plase pardom me for not sending Theadore yestrday 
for the Weather has Bin Bad and he done arents, etc" 

Place this beside the following, which was written by one 
of our colored boys for whom we never had the least spark 
of hope — intellectually: 

'* Dear Miss — 

I wish you would teach school again, for me you are the best teacher 
in the school house. I sertinly was sorry when I went to school and 
you whas not there. 

Dear Miss 

Good-by." 

This boy is remarkable for his dullness. His gray matter 
is limited. Yet I feel sure he can go out into the world and 
write notes fully as intelligibly as some older ones can write, 
even though he doesn't know his a-b-ab's and even though 
he has been taught under that "abominable system." 
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Poor Spelling 

Gertrude P. Vaughan 

1 have long wished that we might have just such a discus- 
sion as that called for by the Editor, in a recent number of 
Primary Education, and I hope many teachers will be 
prompt in responding to her request. 

I, for one, am not surprised at the ground taken by so 
many people in the last few years, that the poor spelling of 
the present pupils of our public schools is due, largely, to the 
methods by which reading is taught. I really think there 
is some ground for the assertion, although I should want to 
limit the number of reading methods which were thus in- 
cluded. 

Two years ago I had an eighth grade class which proved 
conclusively to me that sight reading makes poor spellers. 

The class was a small one, and was made up of members 
who had entered the school two different years, under two 
different teachers. Those who entered the first year were 



taught to read by sound, and the others by sight. As a re- 
sult the class was divided exactly on that line when it came 
to spelling. The sound readers were good spellers, without 
a single exception, and those who read by sight were all of 
them very poor. The latter seemed to have no idea of any 
connection between the letters and the sounds, often leaving 
out an entire syllable, or misplacing the letters. We some- 
times hear it said that so few English words are spelled as 
they sound that reading by sound is very little help, but I 
think most teachers will question that statement. 

It seems to me that sound reading gives the child a founda- 
tion for spelling, which he gets in no other way, and that, 
thus equipped, the process is very much shortened. To be 
sure there are many words that must be memorized, but the 
sight reader has to memorize not only these^ but all the rest 
that are spelled exactly as they sound. 

I might say much more in favor of sound reading, based 
on my own observation, but possibly it might not be properly 
included in a discussion of spelling. 



Our Flag. 
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i know where the prettiest colors are, 

And I'm sure if I only knew 
How to get them here I could make a flag 

Of glorious " Red, White, and Blue." — Cho. 

I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 

And use it just as it was on high. 
For my stars and field of blue. — Cho 



Then I'd want a part ot a fleecy cloud. 
And some red from a rainbow bright; 

And put them together side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. — Cho 

We shall always love the " Stars and Stripes," 

And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 

The Red, the White, and the Blue. — Cho 



Eighty-four American Flags 

"Behold, it is finished!" exclaimed Jerel from the dining- 
Toom door. "Come quickly and see, mamma." Mamma, 
of course, hastened to the door at such a call, and there beheld 
a -beautiful sight. A large white cake made by Jerel, her 
twelve-year-old daughter, occupied the centre of the dining- 
room table. Around it were arranged, on three pasteboard 
platforms, eighty-four flags of red, white, and blue, to cele- 
brate the eighty-four years of life of one of the dearest grand- 
mothers in all the world. 

"What do you think of it, mamma?" asked Jerel, after 
they had stood some minutes admiring the picture. "Is it 
not a pretty sight, mamma ? " 

"What do I think of it! Why, my dear child, it is indeed 
a beautiful surprise and will delight your dear grandmother 
to-morrow, when we shall dine together in honor of her 
birthday. Now, tell me, dear, how did you go to work to 
make the flags stand so nicely?" 

"I will tell you, mom," interrupted Lyle, the eleven-year- 
old contriver. "Do you see that nail in my hand? Well, 
I put that nail down with the hammer on top of it just eighty- 
four times on those three platforms, and you can guess the 
point of it is pretty warm; for I worked so fast and there 
were so many holes to make, I thought I should never get 
enough made." — E. D. Richmond in Every Other Sunday 



The foundation stone of national life is, and ever must be, 
the high individual character of the average citizen. 
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The Passing Months VI 

February 

Eleanor Cameron 
(All rightt rftsenred) 

The winds are chill; the woodland sleeps; 

The winter sky is gray; 
But clear and bright the yellow creeps 

Along the willow spray. 
The sunshine lingers warm and late 

And far beneath the snow, 
A million sleeping things await 

The call to rise and grow. 

February' is the last month of the winter group. As the 
dark days go swiftly by, many signs of the declining season 
will become noticeable. Impress this fact upon the children 
and encourage them to watch closely for all of the significant 
changes in the ever varying landscape. After the January 
calendar has been summarized and the results recorded, 
review the stanza of the winter season. Repeat again the 
verses for December and January, and call attention to the 
similarity in the characteristics of all the cold months. After 
this short review, present the new calendar and its name. 

The February morning talks should serve to awaken a 
sense of the nearness of spring. The out-of-door world is 
full of interest to the careful observer. Notice the variations 
of the snowfalls and record the date of each " thaw.^* The 
February questions follow. 

1 What is the change in the length of days? 

2 Do we have a larger or smaller amount of sunshine? 
How does the sunshine differ from that of December and 
January? (Warmer and lingers in afternoon.) 

3 At what time of the day do we have the most intense 
cold? 

. 4 What is the effect of the warming sunshine upon the 
ground ? Upon the snow ? What becomes of water resulting 
from the thaws? What are the good effects of the February 
thaws ? 

5 What is the general appearance of the February sky? 
What is the color of the clouds? 

6 Are the air conditions the same as they were in the 
earlier months of winter? What is the effect of the quieter 
air upon the snowstorms? 

7 Do the trees show any signs of life ? 

8 What can you notice upon the bushes and shrubs? 

9 What do you find upon the ground? What caused 
the twigs to break and fall ? 

10 What birds do you see in the woods ? 

• 1 1 Can you find any seed or seed vessels yet remaining ? 

12 What signs of plant life do you see? Where do 
mosses grow? 

13 What signs of animal life are to be found in the 
woods? Of bird life? (Footprints.) 

(In this connection teach the song, "Tracks in the Snow," 
by Gaynor. Book No. i.) 

14 Name the three most common birds. 

15 What do the squirrels and rabbits find to eat ? (Buds 
and tender bark.) 

16 What change is coming over the willow tree? Can 
you discover any traces of the catkins ? 

17 Where is the blue jay commonly found? In the late 
afternoons? Where do we hear him in the early mornings? 
Where does the blue jay build his nest? What shape of tree 
is his favorite nesting place? What are the materials used 
in the blue jay's nest ? Where is it placed? What is the 
number of the eggs? 

18 What is the^winter food of the crow? Of the snow- 
bird? 

As a summary of the February work, teach the following 
verse: 

February 

Leafless branches, skies of gray. 

Mornings, sharp and chill; 
Happy^children every day 

On the pond and hill. 



Warmer sunshine, melting snow, 

Longer days come on, 
February's here, you know, 

Winter's almost gone I 

During the month of February, the school-room should be 
made as attractive as possible. Early in the month, bring 
in twigs from all of the conunon trees. Be sure to have sev- 
eral specimens from each of the fruit trees. Place the glasses 
and jars in a sunny window and urge the children to watch 
for growth and development. By skilful questioning, cause 
the little ones to disc6ver the conditions that arc necessary 
to the budding of twigs. Bring out the fact that the tiny 
branches on the parent tree are fed in much the same manner 
that the school-room specimens are nurtured. Since the 
tree-buds receive sap instead of pure water, their develop- 
ment, though much slower, will be more perfect. • Notice 
the differences between the leaf-buds and the buds that con- 
tain the flowers of the fruit trees. 

Follow the study of these twigs with that of the apple and 
cherry trees. Encourage out-door observation of good types 
of both these trees. Note the differences between the two 
barks and the manner in which the branches spring from the 
main trunk. In choosing the type apple tree, be sure to 
take one of the very common varieties. The April (1898) 
number of Primary Education will furnish good type forms 
of both trees. If possible, prepare small copies of the pic- 
tured forms (given in the above named article) and let the 
children use them for study. After each tree has been care- 
fully examined, have the little ones reproduce it in cutting, 
drawing and painting. Mount the cuttings upon a covered 
wall space, add a representation of a fence, a house, and some 
sheds and you will have a good orchard scene. 

In painting winter landscapes, use white paper and leave 
the lower half uncovered (for the snow). Paint the gray 
sky, add a few faint streaks of red at the horizon, and drop 
in some tiny, little prints of black upon the white surface of 
the snow. If desired, a tiny colored cutting of a tree may 
be pasted upon the little scene. In this case, the tree may 
be hollow and the prints should lead up to it. The above 
landscape can be varied by omitting the tree and rabbit 
tracks and adding a house, fence, and a post, with a tiny 
bird perched upon it. As an occasional change, let the chil- 
dren make the landscapes in shades and tints of blue. These 
closely resemble the blue prints of photography. Use the 
lighter tint for the sky, a slightly deeper blue for the ground, 
and the darker shades for the house and other objects. The 
same idea may be carried out in charcoal. This will result 
in a dark but distinct scene in gray and black tints. 

The February nature study work suggests a variety of 
subjects for drawing and cutting. The crow is always in- 
teresting to children and they soon grow proficient in repro- 
ducing good pictures of him. The cuttings should be large 
and, when finished, they can be painted black or darkened 
with charcoal. Select the best of these crows, add several 
of the large blue jays that were made last month, and fasten 
them all among the twigs of a large bough. Place the bough 
in a comer of the school-room and tie some deserted nests 
to the larger branches. After the cuttings of the crow have 
become somewhat perfect, the children can make the tall 
tree with the crows' nest in the top of it. Before leaving 
the'subject, allow- them to cut the tree, the nest, and a tiny 
crow perched upon one of the branches. If a good picture 
of a flying crow is obtainable, make the white cuttings, color 
them black, and fasten them to a piece of black thread. 
Tie the thread across the comer of the room, to give the 
appearance of a line of flying birds. If the comer he dark, 
the sustaining cord will become invisible and the desired 
effect is more perfectly obtained. 

The Vinter sports suggest many ideas for bright and 
enjoyable posters. These posters can be made, in silhouette 
form, by mounting the black cuttings on pure, white paper 
or'^by using white for the cuttings and black for the back- 
ground. Make one scene from small cuttings of a house, 
tree, a snow man and several poses of children. A fence 
may be added if desired. A hill (cut with a pose of a boy 
upon his sled), a tree, a fence, and a girPs figure, pulling a 
sled, can be paste4 upon a backgroimd, as an illustration of 
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a coasting scene. A house, a tree, and several poses of boys 
will make a good picture of snowball pleasures. 

In this case cut one or two of the figures in the pose of 
throwing, and add a heap of snowballs, by cutting and pasting 
them in a prominent spot. More elaborate landscapes are 
easily made by pasting the above objects upon simple paint- 
ings of the sky, snow, and sunset. These posters will be 
much more perfect if the little folks are allowed several pre- 
liminary lessons in cutting the single objects that go tq make 
up the finished picture. They may cut mittens, sl^, houses, 
trees, and the various poses that are to be used later. Take 
but one thing at each lesson and try to get every object as 
near perfect as possible. If the children are very skillful in 
the use of scissors, they can attempt the pose of a child upon 
skates. This is more difficult tlum the other suggested cut- 
tings. The simplest form of poster contains but one large 
figure. The stocking-cap, mittens, coat, and leggings 
should be brightly colored. Mount the tinted figure upon a 
long, narrow strip of white paper. In making these posters 
use the poses for coasting, ^ting, and throwing snowballs. 
Any thoughtful teacher can devise an endless mmiber of 
figures for use in this work. 

• CompleteJthe^February study by teaching the following 
action* verses: 

The North Wind's Rattle 
(i) A-rap'-tap-a-tap'! A-rap'-tap-a-tapM 

(2) Whatever can that queer noise be? 
(3) The woodpecker dnmis with his loud, loud rap 

(4) Far up on that high old tree. 

(S) It can't be the bird! He's gone fair away! 
(6) Just look — down close to the sod! 
(7) "Rap-tap!" It's the wind at his gleeful play 
(8) With the seeds in a dry old pod. 

Directions 

z Tap under the top of the desk with the ends of the fingers. Em- 
phasize me syUables marked with accent 

a Look about in a questioning manner. 

^ Drum upon top of desk with the right forefinger. Use the finger 
in unitation of a woodpecker's bill. 

4 Look upward and raise hand high in air. 

5 Shake tne head at the word "can't" and point off into the dis- 
tance. 

6 Place the right hand out at side. Have the palm^downwaid. 
Look down at the floor and bend the body slightly toward the right. 

7 Recite the words, " rap-tap " in an emphatic manner. Emphasize 
with the right forefinger. 

8 Shake the right hand from side to side in imitation of the swinging 
pod. 

The North Wind 
The coldjNorth Wind came roaring down 

(i) From the land of ice and snow, 
He seized the branches, bare and brown, 

(2) And rocked them to and fro. 



(3) He found a hollow, drifted deep, 

(4) And how the white snow flew! 
(5) Then, where the flowers lay asleep, 

(6) He whistled "Oo-oo-ool" 

Directions 

1 Point to the north. 

2 Rock both hands to and fro. 

3 Raise hand to the right side. 

4 Spread both hands out at each side. 

5 Hold hand out at side to indicate a long stretch of woodland. 
Pass the hand from front to back. Have the palm downward. 

6 Place both hands in the shape of a trumpet. Hold the trumpet 
to the mouth and make a sound in imitation of Uie wind's moan. 

Entertainment 

(For the very smallest) 

My FiAG 

(Recitation for a very small boy, who holds a flag behind him. At 
the words "you see,* have him show the flag by suddenly waving it 
in front of him.) 

Though tiny as a boy can be, 
\* I'm big enough to say 

I love to claim this flag you see, 
And live in U. S. A, 



How 

(Recitation for a small boy) 

We'd love to serve the flag — woiJd you? (i) 
(2) Well — (3) I wiU teU you how! 
Be always (4) brave and pure and true 
And start about it (5) now I 

Directions 

1 Recite line in a questioning way and look all about the room 

2 Pause. 

3 Redte remainder of line very slowly and in an impressive manner 

4 Emphasize "brave" and "pure" and "true" with forefinger. 

5 Pause a moment in front of "now," and say the woid loudlv 
and suddenly. 

A Little Girl's Boast 

We little girls are proud because we know — 
The first, bright, starry banner of our land 

Was thought out by a woman — years ago — 
And put together by a woman's hand. 

His Choice 

France may cheer for her "tricolor" bright, 

England her glittering bars, 
Germany bow to the rc5, black and white, 

But I'll take the stripes and the stars. 

My Flag 

My banner was made from a cloud of white, 

A cluster of sunset bars, 
The blue from a sky that was clear and bright. 

And a few of the evening stars. 

Like Washington 

We all may act as heroes do; 

For every little one. 
By loving all things pure and true. 

Can be like Washington. 

Exercise 

Red, White and Blue 
(For three of the youngest girb) 

Red {coming out in front) 
I am little Red. 

Blue {coming out to stand beside the first girl) 
And I am little Blue. 

White {coming and standing in front of others) 
Where these first bright colors are you often find me, too. 

{White steps into place between Red and Blue,) 
{All join hands y step forward a little and recite, in concert , the 
following lines) 

For (a)red and (6)white and (c)blue — all three — 
((/)Make up the flag for you and me. 

Directions 
f^The little girls who impersonate "Red," "White," and "Blue" 
should be dr^sed in the appropriate colors. If this be impossible, 
they may carry flowers or streamers to correspond. Have them run 
to* position and then recite the parts. At the letters a, 6,^and c, each 
one should bow as her name is called. A big American^flag should 
beMraped in a comer, or some other convenient place. • At ^ the three 
Ihtle girls should point to the flag and keep their eyes upon it while 
the last line is recited. The success of this exercise depends upon the 
animated delivery of the different parts. Very little drill is necessary. 



[Dear Land of All My Love 

Long as thine art shall love true love, 

Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 

Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, | 

Thy brother every man* bdow, 
So long, dear land'of^all^myyove, 

Thy name shallj^shme^ thy^fame shalPgiow 

— Sidney Lanier 
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$100,000 



The foUowii^ appeared in the November issue of this paper : 
What Would You Do with It ? 

A teacher in the city of R — has become possessed of a fortune of 
$100,000. She has not yet resigned. — Newspaper Item. 

What would you do if you were the fortunate teacher? 
Think a little, seriously^ and tell me. I will publish a page 
of the replies I get to this question, written in good faith. 
Why do I ask it? To get a glimpse of the ambitions 
which teachers, on small salaries, never express to others 
and hardly to themselves. It b worth while. Sign initials 
only, if you prefer, but the true name and address must 
be a guarantee for publication. — The Editor 

I have received the following replies: 



If I inherited the $100,000, 1 should not resign my school till the end 
of the term. I should take part of the money and place my loved 
ones in more comfortable circumstances. The remainder should be 
carefully invested after deducting enous^ for expenses the coming 
two years. During the sunmier, I should travel in the Rockies and 
Padfic Coast States. I should pass the next year in a first-class Normal 
where I could also study music and literature. After taking a trip 
tbrougjh the Old Country and part of Asia, I should return and again 
take up teaching. My vacations should be spent in travel through 
my own country and neighboring islands. Some other teacher who 
had ambitions for travel and studjr would be engagc^l as companion, 
because I know I'd enjoy it more if some friend jWere being benefited, 
If the salary and income from the investment were not sufficient for 
travel I should again draw on principal, because money is to make 
life happier and more useful. 

L. B. 



I know what I would do if I had $100,000 given me. I would keep 
on teaching just as I am doing now — but how different things should 
be. First of all, I would engage a competent house girl to assist my 
mother, so there would be no household cares for me. Next, I would 
have a horse and buggy — ves — there would have to be a sleigh, too, 
for I am exceeding^ fond of winter driving. My summers would 
be spent at the shm, for I love the salt water and I should want to 
take about half a dozen of my little people, who have never had the 
exquisite pleasure of playing in the beautiful white beach sand, along 
with me. At Christmas time, I would remember each child substan- 
tially and would let them know when Easter comes as well. I cannot 
begin to tell what I would do if I had so much money; that is, not all 
of the things I would do. 
F. P. M. 

If I were to receive $100,000 to-day, I should, as soon as possible, 
take steps to prepare myself for better work in my chosen Ime, vis., 
among the little children. I think this would mean for me, a college 
course in literature, vocal culture, normal training. Then I should 
teach as I want, to teach. As it b I am seriously considering some 
other employment. I can barely support my little family on $427 
per year, much less obtain culture necessary to a growint^ teadier, 
or save anythinc: for old age. 

H. S. 



If I were fortunate enough to receive a fortune of $100,000, 1 would 
not stand in the way of some poorer and undoubt^y more deserv- 
ing teacher than I. I would, as soon as I could bring myself to do it — 
for I love the work — tender my resignation, to take effect as soon 
as a competent and deservins teacher could be conveniently found, 
and if she cared to have my help, I should gladly give her my time 
and the benefit of my experience gratis. Remembering that " Charity 
begins at home'' I would make an annual donation to each teacher of 
m^ home school, so that she could provide herself with the many little 
things that Boards of Education do not usually provide for. I would 
give dinners, and parties, and drives, in honor of our nine teachers, 
and frequently plan some happy surprise and comfort for them. In 
the meantime my parents should have a new modem home where 
they could find rest and comfort every day of their lives. I would 
not endow a college and expect poor people to pay well for attending 
such an institution.' I wotdd, instead, choose some poor but worthy 
person and educate her free of all cost or obligation. I would let her 
select the University course that she cared for above all others, and 
help her to prepare herself to fill a useful place in the world. While 
helping others m all the ways that I possibly could, I should gratify 
my own longing for a literary course in one of our great Universi- 
ties, and having completed it, I would interest myself in Club 
and charitable work imtil the summons should come from above. 
And then whatever were left of my fortune should go to some other 
poor giri, as it came to me, to soothe, comfort, and help the needy 

and worthy people that are found all about. 

G. W. B. 



If I were the fortunate teacher mentioned in Primary Education 
for November, I would do as follows: I would look out for a rainy day, 
by investing $10,000 in property for renting purposes; would spend 
$100 for ph>T5ical improvement (have been teachmg over three years 
without missing a day on account of sickness, but could do more if I 
were stronger physically), $100 in miscellanies; $300 in taking a two 
years' course in Bible study, and lastly, spend my life and the remain- 
ing $89,500 in trying to make the world a little better. 

S. M. 



If I suddenly became possessed of a fortune of a $100,000, 1 should 
not resign my position, at present. I would hire some honorable man, 
who understands business, to take care of my property and find out 
safe and useful investments for it. I think it ought to yield me an in- 
come of $3500 per year after pa3ring this man. The first thing I 
would do with this income would be to pay the house rent of my widowed 
sister, so that she need not have to give up her pretty home and move 
into a cheaper place while her son is in the School of Technology. This 
would take $300 per year for the next four years. I would give my 
father five dollars per week. This with what he has already would 
enable him to live in comfort on the farm which has always been his 
home, and which is the only place in the world where he is contented 
now. I would make a beginning of a school library, where the boys 
and girb big and little could be supplied with books and papers which 
they like and which are good. I would allow myself ten dollars worth 
of books and magazines every month, and at the end of the year would 
have all the magazines bound so that I could refer to them in later 
years. And I would have Globe Wernicke Elastic Bookcases enough 
to hold all my books. Next June I would go abroad. I think I woiSd 
select one of the "Bureau of University Travel" tours. I would invite 
a friend who teaches in a Normal School to go ^-ith me as my guest. 
We would spend the summer — the whole summer — in some one part 
of Europe, perhaps in the British Isles, or perhaps in Greece, and 
Southern Italy, seeing and enjoying leisurely, for the next year we could 
come again, and see other places. We need not try to do everything 
at once. We would prepare for our trip by study of the history, and 
special conditions of the development of the countries we were to 
visit. Religion and Art, i^e decided on Greece and Italy, the Manorial 
System and the Social and Industrial Development of Great Britian, 
if we were going there. I think we would attend the Oxford Summer 
School there, perhaps, and study English literature on its native soil. 
If I found I could afford it I would invite the senior class of the Train- 
ing School at Christmas or Easter vacation to visit some of the historic 
parts of the United States — Boston, and the tovvnis near it, or New York 
and Philadelphia, or Washington. It would make them better teachers 
for our boys and girls. Some time I would ask for a year's leave of 
absence and would spend the time in study, under prominent educators, 
but I do not believe I should wish to resign, or to leave teaching per- 
manently; for teaching seems to me the thing best worth doing. I 
should Uke two pleasant rooms to live in, wi3i my books and study 
table, and an open fire, and a few good pictures. Also it would be 
pleasant to have a kind, sensible woman to keep my rooms in order, 
and to take care of my clothing so that I might be properly and be- 
comingly dressed, without havmg to trouble myself much about it. 
• When I die I should leave the money to found some kind of a school 
where people who work could come and learn early in the morning, 
or in the noon hour, or at night. It should have the wisest of teachers 
and the course of study should include practical and beautiful things, 
and should be planned so as to waste no time. These people should 
never have to work four examples when they could understand the 
principle from two, and should not learn dull things by heart. But 
they should have all the interesting and helpful and useful things in 
the most interesting and helpful, and useful way. Indeed I am not 
sure I could wait till I die to establish this school. I should so love 
to see its work and to help arrange for it that I think as soon as I had 
one or two years of study and preparation for it I would begin the 
school in a small way, and if it should be the success it ought to be, 
other rich people would help to enlarge it and to build other schools 
like it 

I. M. E. 

If I had $100,000 I could then build my ideal bungalow by the sea. 
I know just the spot; near a little pier, where the steamer arrives and 
departs guite regularly during summer days. There are also pictur- 
esque sail-boats which take one practically nowhere — just over the 



billows and home again. As the' place is Within reach of a railway 
station, by means of a trolley line, I should entertain my friends as I 
long to do now. My favorite pictures would, I think, rather crowd 
each other and my mission furniture — I am afraid I should squander 
money on that! Then the garden. I should have in my garden those 
flowers which I now admire in other gardens, but, they would be ar- 
ranged to my taste. During my teaching career I have met, as others 
have, no doubt, pupils whose ability in a special direction, appealed 
to me. One, remarkably cqrrcct in the use of crayon or brush, has 
gone to ** run" the elevator in a large office-building, with those precious 
hands. Another, the possessor of a handsome face and form, as well 
as a beautiful voice, assists his father in selling fruit at kitchen doors. 
How gladly would I send the one to perfect himself in an art school 
and the other, to cuhivate that God-Riven voice. At Christmas time, 
I should have sufficient to give to all my liule friends, the gifts that 
would make them truly happy on that blessed day. If the lady who 
received that sum of money has any of my plans in her mind, I know 
how gloriously elated she feels. And, from my heart, I wish her heahh 
to enjoy her wealth. ' • 

M. M. L. 
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I would have a home and no more a boarding house. Then I 
ihottki travei, aad make my will leaving half my property to the 
Cleigy Relief Fund of the Episcopal Chwrch and the rest as a basis 
for a Retiring Fund for Virginia iWhers. 

L. C. 



Provided I had a school that I liked and that seemed to like me, I 
would finish my year there. I would invest in a nice little comer lot 
somewhere in a location pleasant to me and proceed to build a house 
thereon. It need not be a very large house, but must be a pretty one 
with a fine, wide porch, and at least two, big, plate glass windows 
with fancy tops. My house *must be nicely finished with stained 
woods and hard, poHshed floors. Think one or two floors would be 
laid in pretty patterns. I want all the modem conveniences, and a 
fireplace. I want a library with sectional bookcases on at least tvvo 
sides, and on top of these cases all sorts of pretty plants and vases. 
This room must oe finished in oak, and if I don't have more than three 
rooms in my house, this must be one of them. When myhouse was 
finished, I would find someone whose tastes just exactly agreed with 
mine to bear me company therein. They might be hard to find, but 
I think there would one come to li|^t somewhere. Then I would lock 
up my house, give the key to a neighbor and with my chosen com- 
panion, go and visit the Rodcy Mountain Refpon, Y^owstonc Park, 
Yosemite Valley, New Mexico, and Old Mexico. Then I would go 
home to my house and very likely spend the rest of my days there. 
I might go to Egypt and to Jerusalem, if circumstances pointed that 
way; possibly to Oberammergau in 19 10, and across to Norway. 
Might stop at one or two — not more — good picture galleries on 
the way. By that time I am sure 1 would be ready to settle down and 
studv my books which have been put in mv library, and write articles 
for tne newspapers, even if I had to pay to have them printed. 

E. R. B. 



If I received a fortune of $100,000, as did the teacher in the city of 

R ^,1 would not resign my position, but complete my work for that 

school year, endeavoring in every way possible to benefit my pupils 
and setf . After my work for that year was completed, I would ex- 
pend my fortune in procuring a better education and developing my- 
self in such a maimer that I could best serve my fellow creatures and 
take my place in this world. • I do not think Uiat I would continue 
my profession as a teacher, but would devote myself to procuring 
means and ideas to help teachers and pupils* 

M. 



One hundred thousand dollars! I would find children under ten 
years of age, and make a home-school for them. Trained teachers 
would give them the best possible training for development xmtil they 
were ready for high school. Trained nurses would supervise diet 
and give attention to health. This home would be in a country town, 
near enough to a dty to enjoy benefits of dty advantages. 

W. M. 



If I had $100,000 — the thought of that makes me gasp! I have no 
dou)>t or hestitation in sapig what I would do. The very first thing 
would be to buy an annuity providing a moderate life income, so that 
whatever happened I would not be dependent on anyone. I would 
look up some hard working (prl, preferably a teacher, and she and I 
would go to Europe for a year, living in the little out of the way comers 
where few people penetrate, for weeks at a Ume, being one of them 
and going, m tne season, to the cities to see life; not life through the 
large end of an opera glass, but the kind one sees from the best hotels 
and from the best seats in the opera house. I would so like to be 
something beside the angel aloft, looking down, in a sense, on the swells. 
Then I would come home and enjoy telling what I saw abroad; my 
heart thumps at the very words. The mere thoucht of not having to 
go to school every day, and I do not hate school either, makes me draw 
a long breath. You see I haven't planned to do much for others, 
but that would come after. 

H. W. 



I would establish a school of socialism, and try to prepare chiWren 
and young people for the co-opcrarive conunonwealth which I think 
is inevitable. 

A. K. 



If the fates were so kind as to deliver into m^ keeping $100,000, 1 
would continue my work in school until th6 expuration of my contract 
next June. Then I would prepare to fulfil the first dream of my 
life by taking a four year's course in some good college. After that I 
woula pack my grips and betake myself to the Old World. I would 
expect to remam across the ocean for a couple of years, and on my re- 
turn I would visit the points of interest in tne eastern part of our own 
country. Then I woiJd come back and take up my work of teach- 
ing, in the primary room, that I had left some seven years before, 
and accomplish the many things that I would hav^ time to plan, and 
ability to execute— if I only had $100,000, 

^ M. F, C, 



A fortune of $100,000! I paused a moment to think what that 
sum would mean to me. It represents my present yearly salary 
for 277 Jyears! This is what I would do! i I would finish my 
year's teaching. 2 I would do something for mv family, which is 
poor, in sending my sisters and brothers to scnool and giving my parents 
a vacation. 3 I would enter the best college in the state, and for 
four years concentrate every faculty in obtaining an education. 4 I 
would spend some time in study and in travd that would broaden 
my mind. 5 Prior to this I would be helping poor girls who deserved 
and wanted an education. Now, I woidd make this my work. I 
would find teachers in positions similar to mine, now, and tf they were 
ambitious, talented (even a little), and energetic, I would be an un- 
known means of helping them to better posinons or to education that 
would lead to the same. I would loan money without interest in 
preference to giving it outright. 6 I would try to bring sunshine 
and the beautiiul to as many as I could. 7 When my nK>ney would 
be gone I would begin teacning school again. I am not afraid to be 
put to this test, I mean just what I write. 

M. B. L. 



What would I do with it? I have thought of this many, many 
times. I have a beautiful plan for furnishing and beautifying my 
room at school, and love to dwell upon it. It rests me yrhtn I am 
tired and discouraged. Occasionally I change the arrangement of 
things, or get different pictures or wail decorations or furniture, as my 
ideals change or improve. It is certainly an exquisite room now. I 
would do this for the uplifting of the children who are to be there in 
the future, and for the assistance and joy of the future teacher, for I 
would not be there. My conscience would compel me to leave it to 
some teacher who needed the position, and who would do as good, if 
not better, work than I. But never would that room, and its needs, 
and probably the whole building, be out of mind long at a time nor 
even out of my heart. And I should plan to leave a fund for the con- 
tinued improvement, artistically and hygienically, long after I should 
be no more. I should make some arrangements for a monument I want 
here in this town. Then after settling a certain amount upon some 
of my loved ones, I, having^ kept about forty thousand dollars or less, 
would start out to travel; and see this beautiful world I would! 

L. P. E. 



If I were to come into possession of a fortune it might be necessary 
for me to put a substitute in my place until the necessary business 
attending the settlement of a large fortune could be disposed of. Then 
I'd go back, "with exceeding great joy," to my present position, in 
my native village, rejoicing that I could afford to have my room made 
a thing of beauty, the grounds beautified, a library bought which 
should be "all our own," and — everything! 

A. G. T. 



If I came into possession of a $100,000, my resignation would go to 
the Board the hour that my possession of the money became sure. 
What next? A home where the town and the country meet — a 
home just beyond the reach of school bells yet near enough to the town 
that my littie sister would not always have to be away from me. The 
farm must have a water front and woodland; then with horses and 
boats, the spring and autumn days would no longer be my days of 
torment. >fext as one of the school set, yet out of the pinch and grind 
of it, I would entertain my acquaintance without the everlasting class 
distinction. Thb is not my personal grievance, because I am one 
who positively refused, when I came from school to a teacher's desk, 
to drop from the social set where I had belonged and after more than 
a dozen years I am still of society, but considered a curiosity both 
by those inside and outside school drcles. It may not be a (^eral 
rule, but in my home town, in the town where I teach, and in various 
busy middle sized cities where I have teacher friends, the school teach- 
ers are the social outcasts of the community. If particular talents 
or family connections compel social invitations, people seem to con- 
sider the teacher outside her sphere, and feel it their duty to remind 
her that she has strayed. The pleasure of doin^ the chiuxii work 
for whidi the sodety or business woman has no time, is supposed to 
amply satbfy the social needs of the most human school teacher. I 
have teacher friends, who, lacking aggressiveness or family position, 
have been fairly forced to lonely and silent ways, or worse stiU, to the 
exdusive sodety of those like themselves. All teachers are not socially 
congenial more than people In other professions, our interests are 
not stronger and after the hours of contact with immature minds, 
no class so needs fthe touch of the outside world. At the same 
time I feel that there is no class, that not oppressed by the load of its 
shame or stupefied by vcars of ostracism — could give so mudi pleasure 
to general sodety. I'hus from my experience has come the kmging to 
convince some skeptical people that schoolteachers are socially human. 

I. S. 



You ask what 1 would do with $100,000. My work has alwavs 
been among the children of the poor. Could I build a school for the 
development of the talent of the individual child and maintain it? 
I don't know how far — what to me is a fabulous amount — would 
go toward the realization of my dream. But just suppose I could 
have an ordinary day school — something like a public school — with 
teachers whom I could select myself, trained in heart, hand, and head, 
andjwith only'^small classes — possibly fifteen or twenty pupils in a 
class. Then the woman or man with a soul, fostering the child life 
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and developing its particular talent, pruning out the faults, training 
in its social reUtions and fitting for its niche in the work-a-day world 
— just, in short, training each child to do best what God had given 
him to do. Then I should want to place my boys and girls. I should 
want the employen of labor to just give them a chance. I cannot 
think of any oettef investment for that money, if I had it, than to do 
just this. 
' S. H. K. 



What would I do if $100,000 should drop from the ck>uds? Well, 
I am qttite sure I wotild follow the example of that fortunate teacher 
by remaining in the profession, and I thmk, too, that I would keep 
my dear " little school up in the north end of evervwhere," as the in- 
spector calls it, becAUse it would be such a bleiaed relief to be able to 
affonl the many thinas I want for my poor children. First of all, I 
think I would buy booka. We were presented with about forty volumes 
this term, but only a half dozen or so are adapted to the needs of the 
children. I would also invest in quite a stock of simple material for 
art and constructive work. The children love anything in that line, 
but neither diey nor I can afford the necessary paper, crayons, scissors, 
paste, etc., and we might as well ask the School Board for an auto- 
mobile. Then we need a cupboard in which to keep these and what 
equipment we already own. A friendly carpenter would charge $4 
to mike UB one that would do, but that seems almost as far out of our 
reach as $40. t would add another dozen good copies of fine pictures 
to the small collection I have managed to gather, and I would have 
an abundance of white and tri-cok>r cr€pe paper for decorative pur- 
poiea, lo that it might lie dianged often. The word "decorative" 
reminds me forcibly of the dream of my heart, that has had to be given 
up last year and again this year because I cannot scrape up enough 
pennies — a Christmas tree. Not onfc of my children ever saw such 
a thing, nor m\idi else in the war of celebrating the holy day. I would 
spend about S5 for bulba and m>wer seeds, and hire a man for half a 
day to do the hard work of preparing the plots. I have only small 
children, so we are not able to do the necessary spading and woriung 
of the ground ourselves, but of course we would plant and care for 
the flowers. We have only one tree in our yard, so, while waiting for 
otfam to develop, I would like to provide ahade in the form of a rough 
skeleton of a aummer house thickly covered with vines. If I could see 
an extra dollar anywhere, I woula have another barrel to catch rain- 
water. Our piunp is about a qnarter of a mile away, and the road 
goes down one hifl and up anoUMr, so I cannot expect my kittle ones 
to cany more Ihan etioa|^ water for drinking. I did get one barrel 
last year, but it cost me six months of coaxing, and, when it did come, 
I had to dig the hole in which we sank it so that it would not be destroyed 
by the heat of summer or the coM of winter. We need at least two. 
I wrmld provide games for the chfldren. Tliey hadn't even a ball, 
and I have not yet mana^ to 0Bt one for them. These wants are 
so simple that I am afraid you wm think me a selfiah, helpless wisher, 
but really I spend on my children every cent I can spare. I have 
provided them wlA a supply of towels, and soap, wash basins, soap- 
dahes, a few pictures, and frandng materials, a book or two, and an 
occasional treat But these are only the modest desires I would satisfy 



if I could afford to spend about a dollar a week on my flock. If $100,000 
should come really my way, we would own or rent a piano. The teach- 
er's musical ability has rusted considerably for tfaie very reason that 
she has been so long away from home and an instrument, but she 
could brush it up enough to supply the children with simple marches 
and accompaniments and ever so much pleasure. And then we would 
have montnly or at least quarterly excursions to neighboring towns 
andpoints of interest, and I would take some of the older ones even 
to l^ronto at Christmas time, and Ottawa at Easter. (My home is 
in Ottawa.) I trust I have not made you regret your general invita- 
tion to the readers of P&DCAXY EDUCATION. As you said, it was a 
surprise to know that anyone cared about our wants, and naming some 
of them has been a pleasure, so I thank you heartily for the oppor- 
tunity. I wish to thank you also for the constant helpfulness ot Pri- 
mary Education. I sincerely envy that fortunate possessor of every 
number. 

F. B. 

(See item on"j Talking Together page in this number 
concerning this last letter. — The Editor) 



Our Flag 

America, more than any nation, owes its patriotism to its 
flag. Among other peoples the national standard is the 
sy9ibol of loyalty to a crown; with otirselves the stars and 
stripes are eloquent of consecration to a land. "Fiddity to 
the Union," says Edward Everett Hale, "blazes from its stars; 
allegiance to the government beneath which we live is wrapped 
in its folds." No wonder Benjamin Harrison exprewcd 
the wish for "an American flag in every American home." 

That hope is not far from redization. The children who, 
in our schools to-day, are being taught to revere the flag 
which is the symbol of then- lib«ty, will be rulers of homes 
themselves by and by, and they mav be rdied upon to adorn 
those homes of the future with that banner of the dawn 
which they learned to love in childhood. — 5rf. 



"Victories that are easy are cheap. Those only 
worth having which come as a result of hard fighting." 

— Beecher 



are 



"To be thrown upon one's resources is to be casf into the 
very lap of Fortune." — Franklin 



Natural History Series VI 

The Prairie-dog 

M.A,S. 
(All rights reserved) 

The Prairie-dog, with courteous 

howl. 
Entertains the burrowing owl; 
And, for sweet politeness* sake. 
He receives the rattlesnake. 
In his home far underground 
Both these visitors are foxmd. 
From this fact he seems to be 
A shining star of courtesy. 
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Language Work 

We tried something new in the line of language work in all 
grades above the third last year. One day of each week 
(Friday) was set aside for descriptions. At^a certain hour, 
desks were cleared and pencil and paper taken out. Then 
each pupil was given fifteen minutes in which to describe one 
object of a given class. For instance, in our first lesson, each 
described some person in the room. After the time was up, 
the descriptions were read and we "guessed who it was." 
This was merely a trial lesson to show what was required. 
In like manner, we studied birds, plants, and animals. 

After Christmas, we procured a large number of one cent 
Perry Pictures of famous men and women. These were 
tacked just above the blackboard and used instead of sten- 
cils (our boards were low). Authors were placed in one place, 
statesmen in another, etc. On one Friday I announced that 
we would describe a certain number of authors the next week. 
You would be surprised to note the interest taken in the work. 
The faces, a short biography, and the most important works 
of each author soon become familiar. Other classes of men 
were then taken up in the same manner. Besides seciuing 
a better knowledge of the persons studied, those contests ex- 
cited an interest in the special work of each class and often 
led to discussions during intermission periods, that were very 
interesting. I forgot to mention the fact that birds were 
studied by the aid of pictures and we deeply regretted that we 
did not have them to use in the study of plants and animals. 
It is unnecessary to say that the teacher must "hustle" to 
keep up this class of work, but the instruction that is received 
from it and the love of culture that it inspires makes it worth 
aU the extra labor expended on it. It is so invigorating! 

Minn, M. M. 

Deportment and Attendance 

At the end of the first week of school, I secured as many 
white cards, four inches long by three inches wide, as I had 
pupils. These I ruled in checks so that there were twelve 
spaces and a place at one end for pupil's name, and the words, 
"Deportment and Attendance." I then pasted an embossed 
flag (Dennison's) the first space on each card, this meaning 
a perfect week. 

On Monday morning the children found these cards hung 
on a line in a conspicuous place in the school-room, and were 
told that for each week, if they were not absent, tardy, or dis- 
missed, and were "perfect" in deportment, their card would 
receive another flag, and that at the end of the term they 
might have the cards to take home. 

I gave each child the flag the first week that they might a 
start alike and feel that they had one already. 

This proved very helpful in my work, and I felt more than 
paid when I saw the bright faces with which the cards were 
carried home. G. P. V. 

Teaching Quotation Marks 

To lead up to quotations and quotation marks, I used the 
following plan in my third grade class. First, we have im- 
aginary conversations between a clerk and a customer. 
One child is the clerk, and sells any line of goods he wishes — 
another child is the customer. This not only leads children 
to hear the conversation — the quoted words if written — 
but also helps in developing judgment in asking for goods 
and asking important questions clearly. 

Then after a number of oral conversations — we have 
conversations written on the board — to be marked, read, 
and criticised by children at seats. One child writes con- 



versation in a market — another chooses a dry goods store, and 
so on. These lessons Were very much enjoyed by children. 
The next step was to write imaginary conversations at seats, 
sometimes a child chose a store and sometimes I made the 
selection. 

T. 

A Fruit Chart 

There was nothing in Miss Grant room which called forth 
half the favorable conunent from visitors and fellow teachers, 
and, yes, principals, too as her fruit chart. It was a suc- 
cess from the very moment of its appearance on the tastefully 
decorated walls. 

Childish eyes feasted on it long and lovingly, and proud 
indeed was the fortunate boy or girl who was dfected to ''hold 
the pointer" and assist ''teacher" during one of the many 
delightful lessons arranged from it. 

"Where did you get die materials, and was it much trouble 
to prepare?" For the hundredth time the question was 
asked, and for the hundredth time Miss Grant answered, 
"None at all, I assure you. I saved the colored plates 
that the nursery companies send out, and when I had what 
seemed a sufficient number, I took them to school with me, 
and allowed some of the children whom I could depend on 
for careful work, to cut them out for me. 

I arranged the pictures on a sheet of gray tinted bristol 
board, and the result you see. Whenever I secure a good 
picture of some variety of fruit, not already on the clu^, I 
add it to my collection." 

Aside from serving its purpose in a decorative way, a fruit 
chart will be found invaluable for the many interesting 
language, and number lessons it contains. An ingenious 
teacher will continually find new possibilities in it, and will 
never have reason to regret the time or patience expended 
in making one. 

K G. 

Done and Did 

Perhaps my experiences with "done" and "did" in second 
grade work will be as helpful to another teacher as they have 
been to me. I began by asking each child in the class a ques- 
tion involving the use of the verb to do, and found that half 
" done it," while half " did it." Then I was ready for action. 
I put both words on the board, and we counted the letters in 
each. I told them that little "did" was a bold fellow who 
went all alone, while "done" was a coward, despite his four 
letters, and had to have "had" or "have" take his hand. 
The only point of difficulty occurred in the use of "done" 
in questions, but a connecting line on the board soon made 
it possible for timid "done" to be held by the hand of "have*' 
even under those trying circumstances. So pleased and 
interested were the chUdren that the second lesson resulted 
in perfect work. Whenever an oral error is made, the slight- 
est reminder of brave little "did" and cowardly "done" 
is a sufficient impulse to correction. 

Saw and seen obligingly lend themselves to the same treat- 
ment. 

S. L. 

Questions 

What can be done with a class of English children, who 
drop and put on h^s? A little boy handed in this about a 
polar bear: 

Ee's as air hon is feet. f"' 

E.M.J. 
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February »ad parade (Scissora' cutting) 



Washington's Birthday 

Maude M. Grant . 

WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY had been a day long 
looked forward to by the little people — for aren't 
birthdays the nicest things in the world? and wasn't 
George Washington just about the most wonderful 
person the primary boys and girls had ever heard of? and 
the combination of the two was almost too delightful to con- 
template for the Teacher Lady had said, t^t of course 
ihey would celebrate Washington's Birthday, and pray what 
would that mean except a cake and a party ? 

For a week the manual training was devoted to George 
Washington. Of course the room must be decorated, and 
the busy little fingers set to work. 

The Teacher Lady drew on the blackboard a big picture 
of Washington and his horse, and the boys and girls with 
scissors and paper cut out many George Washingtons, many 
horses, many old muskets, and many swords. 

They drew, colored, and cut out flags — they pasted blue 
squares and red stripes on white paper for a border — they 
brought flags and all the pictures of George Washington 
they could find, and Teacher Lady pinned &em up at the 
back of the room. 

One morning, the teacher told them about the three- 
cornered hats worn by Washington and his men. 

" Would you like to make some of these pretty little hats?" 
she asked. 

"Yes, oh, yes!" came from all sides,''so the teacher went 
to the cupboard — the magic cupboard whence so many 
beautiful things came forth — and returned with squares 
of red and blue paper, and inch wide strips of white — fifty 
pairs of bright eyes eagerly following her every movement. 

"Ethelka may pass the blue squares. Hazen may pass 
the red, and little Quentin may give each boy and girl a strip 
of this white paper, and — I wonder if Gertrude would like 
to pass the scissors?" 

Of course Gertrude did "like "and the materials and scis- 
sors were soon passed. 

"Now," said the teacher, "you must watch carefully, and 
do just exactly as I do. Pick up your square of blue or red 
paper. Fold it like a little book — carefully now, so that 
the edges will just meet. What kind of a book is it, Mabel ? 
A song book? Yes? Well, what song do you see in your 
book, Eva?" "Twenty Froggies," said Eva promptly. 
"Suppose we aU sing "Twenty Froggies," said the teacher, 
and they all sang "Twenty Froggies" with their bright eyes, 
gravely "pretending" on each little book. 

"Now," said the teacher, "let us open our books wide 
and turn them over on the other side — let us make a little 
shawl, a little three-cornered shawl — carefully now — they 
are all made? Yes? Now smooth out your square, and 
make a little shawl the other way, so that the two lines (diag- 
onab) will cross in the middle — all ready? Now you see 



that you have your square divided into four triangles, are 
they all alike. Earl?" 

"No, teacher, not all. Two are alike because they are 
plain triangles, and the other two are alike because they 
have a crease through them." 

"Very good. Earl," said the teacher. "Now, children, 
listen — fold the plain triangles so that th^ will come to- 
gether—now what happens to the other two? Why, they 
bend right in at the straight line, do they not ? Yes ? Every- 
one ready ? — Now we have a sort of double triangle fastened 
together at the top, haven't we? Now take the lower angle 
of the triangle on one side, and bring it right up to the top 
so that it lies flat on the upper angle. Do the same to the 
other lower angle. Now we have our three-cornered hat, 
with the cockade all ready for the feather. See — I will cut 
you a feather and you may make yours like mine," and the 
teacher took the white strip and cut it in the shape of a feather, 
slashing it here and there. The children did likewise, and 
the feathers were pasted within the square cockades and 
lo! everyone had a gay Washington hat! 

Another day they made pretty red, white, and blue chains, 
long enough to go around their necks and over their heads. 
These they finished with a "locket" in the shape of a star of 
red, white, and blue. 

The stars were made in this manner — five one and a half 
inch squares were used — three white, one red, and one 
blue. Fold one diagonal, then fold one edge over to the 
diagonal — then fold the opposite edge over to the diagonal, 
making a kite-shap)ed figure. In this manner fold the red 
square, the blue, and two of the white ones. Paste them 
(long point out) on the remaining white square, the white 
between the red and blue points. The result will be a four- 
pointed star. • LL. 

Another day they made paper caps, big enough for^them- 
sdves to wear; the materials being red, white, or blue wrap- 
ping paper, and great lengths of red, white, and blue chains 
were made out of the scraps which had been carefully 
saved. 

The great day finally came, and the^teacher, with a little 
flag pinned on her blouse like a bouquet, told the children 
they might put on their paper hats, and also their "chains 
and lockets." There were many flags about the room, and 
the teacher let each one carry a flag when they marched to 
the tune of " John Brown's Body." 

Then the girls stood at one side of the room, and the boys 
at the other, and they sang verses alternately, about what 
" George and Martha" did, "in the good days long ago" — 
motioning out the song. 

There were short "pieces" about Washington — a verse 
of the " Star Spangled Banner," while a small boy carefully 
waved a large flag to and fro — then — seats, and — the 
surprise! 

The desk had been moved out of its accustomed place, 
and covered with a large flag, and when the children had 
taken their seats, the teaser went to the wondertul cupboard 
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and brought out — a beautiful white birthday cake, with 
many wee flags standing up on the top. 

And it was a "surprise" cake — for at first you might 
think it was a "really" cake with wonderful white icing — 
but it wasn't — for Teacher Lady lifted off the top and it 
was white tissue paper, and the cake was a pan flUed with 
little, wee white packages, tied, some with red, and some 
with blue yam, and in the packages were — you'd never 
guess — peanuts, motto candies, and animal crackers! 

The boys and girk laughed with joy, and the whole school 
looked like an animated flag in their red, white, and blue 
decorations, and they were all sorry that George Washington 
was not there to enjoy his birthday party. 

And who knows? Perhaps he was — for he embodied 
patriotism, and the patriotic spirit was surely there. 



Sleds Long, Long Ago 

Like everything else, the small boy's sled, the two-runnered 
gayly painted affair, with cushioned seat and back rest, has 
come down to the small boy of to-day from a very plain and 
unpretentious beginning. In the time of George III., sleds 
in En^and were made of small boards bound to beef bones 
for nmners. Then a barrel stave was used for a seat. To 
navigate this required no little skill, and many a ''header" 
was taken by every small costster of that day before some 
genius bethought him of using two staves. The single-staved 
affairs were called "jumpers" and "skippers," and made 
splendid time, when they did not come to grief. Then three 
and four staves were fastened side by side, proving very slow, 
thoughXsafe affairs. By degrees the swift two-ninnercd 
coasters of to-day were evolved, but the little folk over one 
hundred years ago thought they were having fine sport when 
they could have two beef bones and a bit of brdcen board. 



Taking Washington on Trust 

A Httle Boston giri wrote the following letter to her teacher: 

My deaf Miss R.: 

I h«fc only a few minutes to write to you and so I will write to you 
a few words. 

The fint thing is I hope you'are well and happy. The second thing 
is I hope you wm have a fine time on Februair 22, as it is your father's 
birthday; I mean George Washington, the father of his country and 
of a brare and nice race — the Americans, whidx I think you a fair 



example of them. I know very little of George Washington. But one 
reason is that I never saw him or spoke to him. But I think that if 
seventy million .Americans call him father, he must be a good man. 

I don't think or believe that he never told a lie, but I think he did 
not tell unless it was necessary. 
I hope your parents are well and happy. 
I hope you will write me a letter. 

Annie sent her best love to you and to your mother too, and my 
father and mother sent their best regards to you all. I send my best 
regards to your parents, too. 
From a girl named 

Sadie G., 

who is in love 

with Miss R. 
P.S. 1 forgot to write you about school, but I think it is never too 
late to mend. I think that a school was never so orderly as it is now. 

Good-by, 
Sadie. 

A Crucial Test 

M. S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico 

*'Thi.s is the last thing on the program, and then they'll 
j(i ve the prize. Oh , if I get k, oh, oh, how will I feel ? Mother 
will say, *\Vhat! my little daughter?" and the girls and boys 
they will be so surprised, and they'll say, *Whyl we didn't 
know she could do it.' And then some day when I write 
my big, sure 'nough book, they will say, *Here is the first 
story the famous Miss Edith Johnson wrote, and she took 
the prize when she was only ten years oldl ' And I shall have 
on a beautiful black silk dress, and gold glasses, and I shall 
remember this day. Oh! I don't believe I'll get it I Sup- 
pose I don't! Oh, but I hope I shall I Oh, my! there comes 
the man! My face is so hot. I wonder if I'll faint if I have 
to walk up there before all this crowd. I wonder if the people 
see how red my face is. Dear me, how long he talks! I 
don*t believe I^m going to get it after all! Oh, but I tried 
so hard, and it was a beautiful story! 'Mary Jones!' Oh 
goodness, I mustn't cry! I must be glad. It would be 
wicked not to be glad. Yes, I'm glad Mary got it. I'm 
glad. I'm not a bit sorry\ Poor little Mary, she's such a 
queer little girl, and her mamma ties her hair with shoe strings. 
I guess I'll go and kiss her. I'm ever so glad she got it. But 
my throat hurts awfully. I wish they wouldn't look at me 
so!" 



They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. — Lowell 
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Primary Work 

From New London, Conn. 



^"^ Odt^0,/?6k 











-^^^ 



COiic p:ixc (»f n litter from a squiml) 

Dorothy (11 year^) 



Rabbit-ville, 
Nov. 14, 1906. 
Dear Cousin: 

Last night I was running about in a big field, when I heard 
a tarroble noice. I was so frightened that I did not know 
what to do. I got away as fast as I could you just bet. I 
would like to be you and be a nice, pretty pet as you are. 
You get petted and where you live the people love you. And 
me way out here in the field gets chased. It is a wonder 
that I do not get shct by them cruel men and boys. 

Your friend, 

Bunny 
Charlotte (9 yearb) 




Pair of oars (Marking arouiKl piutcm) 



R. B. S. 



Made by measurement Grade II 



/^ 



Fire crackers (Marking ar nd pattern) Grade II 
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The Old Hempstead House 



Joshua waSvOnly eight years old. 

Before Patty was eight years (^d, she had pached iwo 
quilts. 

Patty's mother was so busy that she could not have the 
childnai under her feet. 

She told Patty to take Joshua out to play. 

Patty took Joshua out to play. 




r 



She took her sampler to work. 

Patty new what her mother was worried about. 

She worried about the British. 

Then a man said the British were coming. 

Then they started for the country. 

They stayed all night. 

Th^r came back in the morning. 

They found the celcf all floed with molases, with cheese 



floting on thejtop. 



Mildred (id years) 



Wall pocket (made by mca.sarcnicnt) 

Gertrude (8 years) 



Tennis racket and l>aU (Marking 
trQuod pottenO Gndc II 



Bonny and Bun 

Both rabbits lived in a sunny field. 

There were in the family sister's and brothers. 

They had cousins who lived in the city to be used as pets. 

They lived in a burrow in the field. 

People called the house where the rabbits lived rabbit viile. 

The color of the big and httle rabbits are brown. 

They have eyes like their body. 

Their cousins are white and have pink ears and eyes. 

Both rabbits went out to pick up food to eat for breakfast. 

One morning as they were standing outside their burrow 
they heard a noise like, clickety, click, click. 

They were very frightened when they heard the noise. 

Both Bunny's ran into their house as fast as they could. 

All at once they saw the grass coming up in big lumps. 

Then they saw a boy jump over the lumps of grass. 

The boy said, you are just what sis wants. 

The rabbits were trembling with fear. 

They were wondering who sis was wether she might be a 
cruel animal going to eat them. 

Then the boy picked the little rabbits \ip and put them 
in his deep pocket. Bonny in one and Bun in another pocket. 

When the boy came*to the house he called, sis sis you have 
company for dinner. 
ni Where are they Ned? 

i^- Then sis came and took the Bunny's in her apron, and 
said, you dear things. 

• She gave them food and every thing to eat. 

• After awhile they became so tame they were not afraid of 
si3. 
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Marking around pattom Gmde II 



Helen 



Freehand from nature 
Grade II 




Fulip (Freehand from nature) Grade II 



Broom com 
(Freehand from nature) 
Clifford (9 years) 



Rabbit Ville 

Nov. 14, 1906 

Dear Peter 

• How^do you like your city home ? ' 

. Near' my house there are clovers with dew on them and 
lots of other things 

My mother has gone to market to buy some clover sauce, 
I like my home very well. 
Ope day when I was out walking In the foreit a hunter 



came along. How frightened I was I rolled myself into a ball^ 
The huitter went past me. How glad I was. When my, mother 
got home I told her what had happened how glad she was. 

Your Friend • ; 
Gotten Tail 

HAZEL^Cg^years) 




Freehand from nature 



LiLA (9 years) 




Roee'hipa (Freehand from nature) 



Alice (7 years) 



{Emd of ChiUken^s Work) 



Lincoln^Day in Massachusetts 

Governor Guild of Massachusetts has set apart February 
12 as Lincoln Day for that statfe. He says: 

On the twelfth day of Februarjf, ninety-seven years ago (at the 
time it was written) there was bom in a home of poverty in Kentucky 
a boy destined to share with George Washington the first place in the 
hearts of Americans. 

The General Court has determined, and widely, that the anniversary 
of an event so auspicious should no longer remain unrecognized by this 
Commonwealth. 

The hour of Lincoln's birth is unknown. I suggest that at twenty- 
two minutes past seven in the morning, the hour of his death, the 
tolling of a passing bell remind us that at that hour the United States 
lost the brave, patient soul that, would have carried us in safetv and 
honor through reconstruction as it carried us in safety and nonor 
through war. 

Let the national colors.be displayed from sunrise to tunaet from 
the liberty pole, the public building, and the home. Let cannon at 
midday fire the national salute. Let our merchants and employers of 
labor close their places of business as generally as possible during the 
noon hour. Let such churches as may, be flung open that those who 
wish may go there, and may all men on Lincoln Day, wherever noon 
QYonak()S them> pause and give thanks for one pasting moment to God 
who, having sent us the founder of our liberties, icnt US ajain in OUT 

hour of need a laviour of the natioo^ 
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' Salute, j^every hand is extended toward it in a beautiful 
gesture, straight from the heart, and the children recite in 
unison: 

" 'I pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for which 
it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.' 

"The colors are returned to their standard, and almost 
immediately the piano keys are struck with the opening 
chords of a patriotic song. To hear this assemblage of chil- 
dren singing with fervor 'Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,' 
is extraordinarily moving. There is a peculiar thrill attend- 
ing the words: 

"Her mandates make heroes assemble 
When Liberty's form stands in view, 

sung in a chorus of clear, childish treble. Miss Br3me, who 
has taught in this building since it was opened, leads the 
singing, as she does the drill, and it is unusually excellent. 

" Directly the patriotic song is finished, the children begin 
to file from the room, and so skilfully are the evolutions 
accomplished that the hall is emptied and the children in 
their several rooms at g.15 o'clock." 

Note the phrase "with a beautiful gesture straight from 
the heart," with which the children salute the flag. There 
has been too much formality in the flag salute as arranged 
for mass occasions. To touch the head and heart at certain 
words is drill-acting, and lacks the fervor of spontaneous 
action. Let us have everything straight from the* heart, as 
this observer characterizes the gesture of the Gibson School 
children. — The Editor. 



A Daily Flag Salute 

The Gibson School, in Boston, is the only one in the city 
to have a salute to the flag by the whole school every day. 
A visitor who saw this daily ceremony says of it: 

"The principal object of beauty in the cheerful room to 
the Gibson School children is a silken flag pendant from an 
oak staff which is fixed in a standard on the left of the ros- 
trum. It was the gift of the class of last year, and it is to 
salute this when it is waved before them that they gather 
each morning for a brief session in the hall. 

"Promptly at five minutes before nine the lines form in 
the lower corridor, and at a stroke of the bell begin to file 
up the stairs two by two, entering through the right and left 
doorways, marching in time to the spirited beat of piano music. 

"Children love to perform evolutions en masse. They 
respond to drill like soldiers, and that these children thor- 
oughly enjoy this daily assembling is shown in their upright 
carriage and perfect decorum. A ninth grade girl seats her- 
self at the piano, and at a signal from Miss Bryne, the master's 
assistant, begins a simple piece of march music. It is a 
different girl who plays each week, which gives an honor to 
the girls' side to offset the honor of color bearing enjoyed by 
the boys. A ninth grade boy enters the hall just before the 
drill and bears the flag away to the head of his line. 

"The classes enter with their teachers, lower grades first, 
and when the hall is half filled, a signal is given to allow 
those of the first grades to be seated, that they may not be 
wearied by the slow filing. The ninth grade enters last and 
ascends to the rostrum, which it comfortably fills. The flag 
is placed in the standard, and all the childrjen are seated. 
The master then reads the Scriptural lesson, a short passage 
from the Bible, and the children respond to his kindly ' Good 
morning, children,' with a hearty * Good morning, Mr. Rich.' 

" After the singing of a hymn, the ninth grade color-bearer 
advances to the front of the rostrum and lifts the flag, again 
holding it before the children, who are still standing. 

" * Face the colors,' says the master. 

" The entire 650 turn toward the flag, and at the word 



Rover's Friends 

Florence Vaughan Rinking 

Rover is Mr. Grey's dog. He is a Great Dane, and lives 
in a house of his own, behind the woodshed. This dog is 
very kind, and has many good friends. Let me tell you 
what he did one day last winter. Near the fence, at the back 
of the garden, on Mr. Grey's farm, lived a happy, little 
family of Guinea pigs, the father, mother, and two Guinea 
pig babies. One day. Rover caught Father Guinea Pig, 
eating Mrs. Grey's turnip — and bounding across the garden, 
barking, he drove the pig, trembling with fright, into his 
underground home. 

Several days later, the Guinea pig made another visit to 
the garden, but this time Rover was a little late; he saw the 
Guinea pig drag a piece of cabbage leaf close to the fence, 
and down into his snug, dark home. The dog sniffed and 
smelled about, but soon went quietly away; he had made up 
his mind not to harm the little creatures. Days passed, and 
everyday Rover and the Guinea pig became a little better 
acquainted, until the pig came and ate out of Rover's dish. 
At last, one fine morning, Mother and Father Guinea brought 
the little ones out for a sunning. The old father saw Rover; he 
ran toward the baby Guinea pigs and then back to Rover, 
making a queer little noise. Rover went to see what the fuss 
was about, and saw the mother with the little pigs — he 
sniffed and sniffed — and made the pigs understand that he 
would not hurt them. These tiny things seemed scarcely 
worth while to Rover, and he was just going to walk away, 
when Shep, the barn dog, came racing up and made a dash 
for the Guineas, but their old friend Rover grabbed him by 
the throat and gave him a good beating; by the time he had 
made Shep understand that he was to leave the Guinea 
pigs alone, the little fellows had scampered far underground 
and were safe. Rover watched Shep slink away, very much 
ashamed of himself, and good old Rover protected the Guinea 
pig family as long as they lived in Mr. Grey's garden. 



A Statue for Washington 

On Sept. 16, 1906, there was unveiled at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, a heroic size bronze statue of Washington, an offering 
by the Hungarians^of America. 
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Nature's Flag 

Sophia Wyckofv B&owxk 

(AU rigfats reserved) 



I look out of my window 

And there the maple trees, 
Each one a mass of vivid red, 

Move in the autumn breeze. 

I look out of my window 

Upon a winter's night, - • 
And there the trees and ground are dressed 

In soft and spotless white. 



Again out of my window 

I see the deep, deep blue 
Of skies that stretch b^ond our sight 

And tell us to be true. 

And so from out my window 

Dear Nature's Flag I see, 
The red, and white, and starry blue, 

All sing of liberty. 



Principal Andrews to the 
Rescue 



w 



Martina Gardner 

^liY are you eating no breakfast?" inquired the 
motherly Mrs. Lowe of the teacher whom she 
boarded. ''There are dark circles under your 
eyes too. You have been worrying. Cociess. 
Is it Johnny or Thomas this time?" 

"Neither," replied Miss Jackson languidly. ''It^is the 
aggregation of great men who inconsiderately jumbled their 
birthdays into the shortest month of the year. I dreamed 
last night of cherry pies and fricasseed hearts. Then I was 
crossing the icy river with Washington only to reach Long- 
fellow's Home by the Sea. There I was told to cutjcherry 
trees enough to make wood for breakfast. Lowell was 
mixed up in it somewhere along with a lot of slaves. Fi- 
nally I dreamed thatLincoln was teaching my boys a soldier 
drill with real guns. When they fired the first volley I woke. 
Yes, I will take another cup of coffee, thank you, but no chops. 
I couldn't eat a morsel." 

Mrs. Lowe set the coffee pot down with a bang as she said, 
decisively: 

"I am glad that none of my chfldren are in your room. 
After drinking two cups of coffee, and eating no food you 
are certainly in excellent condition to go before that room- 
ful of children. I don't pretend to know any thing about 
primary work, but I do believe that if you insist upon cele- 
brating all of those birthdays your children's nerves will be 
in the same condition as yours, and I imagine that their 
conceptions of those men will be about as jumbled as was 
yoiu* dream. Now I am going to prepare your favorite 
luncheon dish, and if you don't eat it I shall write to your 
mother. She told me to take care of you." 

"Perhaps Mrs. Lowe is right," mused Miss Jackson, as 
she walked to school through the crisp, winter air. "I be- 
lieve I will nm out to the mating to-morrow and forget it, 
as brother Tom would say. Perhaps, when my brain has 
cleared Ilwill be able^to evolve a working plan. Oh, good 
moming,f Mr. Andrews," as the principal's pathway united 
with hers. I am working upon a difficult problem. Can you 
help me?" 

"State it and we will see." 

"It is merely this: How to celebrate the birthdays of 
four eminent men; to teach patriotism and love of coun- 
try; to properly observe the festal occasion of Saint Valen- 
tine and to do the grade work as outlined for the month 
without wearing myself to a frazzle, and nagging the chil- 
dren until they hate the very name of Washington." 

Mr. Andrews' brown eyes twinkled in merry sympathy. 
"I have been thinking of that problem myself," he declared, 
" but have ventured no suggestions as I like to leave my teach- 
ers free to work out their own salvation when they choose. 
I am equally glad to help them when I can. Supposing that 



you mention the subject to the other primary teachers. If 
they are having the same difficulty, and if you are willing 
to co-operate, come to my office at four, and we will -see what 
can be done." 

"Promptiy at four the teachers of- the four lower grades 
assembled in Mr. Andrews' offk:e. 

^'I am glad to see that you are like minded," was his 
pleasant greeting. "I have felt for several years that there 
was something wrong with the popular conception of the 
work to be done during February. I think you will agree 
with me that you r^dly accomplished very little last 
year — no reflections upon your work, merely that so much 
was attempted that nothing could be done thoroughly. My 
plan will take several years to perfect itself. Briefly stated, 
it is this: the^biography of one man is to be taught thoroughly 
in one room. I would suggest Washington for the first grade, 
Lincoln for the second, Longfellow for the third, and Lowell 
for the fourth. Each teacher is to do two things; to teach 
her particular character so thoroughly during the month, 
that the chQdren can never foiget; to prepare a program 
or some form of entertainment which shall emphasize the 
important events in connection with the man's life, and en- 
tertain the children of the other three rooms for one period 
of the occasion on his birthday. She may have the rooms 
separately or she mayuse the assembly room, and give but ode 
program. Does the idea impress you as bdng practicaUe ? " 

" Yes, indeed," was the ddighted chorus, while Miss Jack- 
son added, "How happy we shall be with three invitations 
out during the month." 

"The objection," resumed Mr. Andrews, is, of course, 
that it will leave the present foiuth grade widiout especial 
instruction r^arding the lives of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Longfellow. I am sure, however, that they will obtain 
as much knowledge from the visit to. the other room as they 
would during the present intern. If the plan is followed 
for four years the present first grade will then have much 
valuable classified information. ^I leave the working out 
of details to you." 

"Isn't it fine?" declared Miss Moore as they wended 
their way to their respective rooms. If Lowell is ^yfocmtfd 
with the fourth grade he will, at least, be associated with 
something. I am haunted by the conviction thatjmy chil- 
dren believe he wrote the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Good-bye, girls, I am going to b^;in plans at once before my 
enthusiasm bums out." 

One month later, the four girls were assonbled in Miss 
Moore's room. 

"I was afraid that so much visiting would break in upon 
the school work," said Miss Jackson, "but it has only re- 
lieved the monotony and given inspiration. It would be 
difficult to decide the question as to which room had been 
most successful. I would be willing to give the palm to 
Miss Moore, for my first graders were so interested in Baby 
Blanche, and incidentally in her papa. It takes a genius 
to interest a baby in a poet. The brotherly and sisterly air 
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with which your big boys and girls took my infants in charge 
quite won my heart. It was such a good idea for you to 
have each one select a wee tot for his especial guest. How 
they did enjoy looking at those dainty booklets, with the 
sketch of the first snowfall on the cover, and how nicely your 
children explained each page." 

"It was a noisy period" — began Miss Moore. 

" But not a disorderly one and you could not have wished 
for more perfect attention than that which was given to the 
program which followed." 

"Let me reciprocate by telling what you did for us," 
laughed Miss Moore. My boys enjoyed the return to the 
kindergarten table and the privilege of examining your hatchets 
and cherries. They were deeply interested in that little 
dramatized story of Washington's life which you gave. The 
scene where the youthfiil Washington left the sea to return 
to his mother, was impressive (if it isn't true), and^the digni- 
fied president of later years! • However did you dress Robert 
for that part? The Peace March, and the stories which fol- 
lowed. The fact that Washington was 'first in peace' 
eclipsed the usual fact that he was 'first in war.' We fol- 
lowed the period with a most profitable language lesson. 
I said, 'Now, boys, and girls you are much older than Miss 
Jackson's children. To-morrow I want you to tell me all 
that you can about Washmgton which was too difficult to 
teach th6 babies.' I fancy that the mothers were driven 
to the verge of nervous prostration by the questions, but we 
certainly iSad a most e^diaustive rdsimid of his life." 

" As this meeting seems to have resolved itself into a mutual 
admiration society, " declared the second grade teacher, " per- 
mit me to speak a word of appreciation for Miss Benjamin. 
We best enjoyed the presentation of the two poems, *The 
Children's Hour' and 'The Village Blacksmith.' The 
tableaux were beautiful and the concert recitation of the 
poems was perfect. I had never thought of the dramatic 
possibilities of 'The Blacksmith' but it vras perfect, even 
tq ihe village choir. Then the charming manner in which 
Vivian \xAA the story of Longfellow's life. You would be 
surprised to know how many facts my children could tell, 
when we reached otu: own room. Won't somebody please 
say aomethii^ nice to me?" she implored. 

"We would all like to, but Miss Wdch has the floor," 
dedared Bfias Jackson. " She hasn't spoken yet." 

•Then let me say that my room has more patriotism to 
the square inch than it ever contained before," declared 
Miss Welch. "My children were so impressed with fyour 
decorations of flags of different nations that they innsted 
on learning about each one. They were so curious about 
your array of cardboard houses which had been made and 
decorated to represent Lincoln's birthplace, that they listened 
en&usiastically to the story of his boyhood. Then, too, it 
was so thoughtful of you to have the words of that simple 
song on the board and to select a familiar air so that we could 
all join in tiie singing. I should like to enthuse for an hour 
concerning your program, but it is growing late. Voted 
that Mr. Andrews' plan has been successful. Now let's 
depart" 



In Nature Study Telling is not Teaching 

Do not tire the chiM with questions; lead him to ques- 
tion you instead. 

An object lesson upon some animal or plants is not neces- 
sarily a nature study lesson. An object lesson is for the 
purpose of mere obser>-ation, and a nature study lesson in- 
cludes both observation and understanding. 

Be sure that the pupil is more interested in the object 
than in the questions about the object. 

The object of nature study teaching should be to interest 
the child in nature and not to weary him with it. 



Why? 

Will any teacher who bdieves in giving Kingsley's " Water 
Babies" to titde cfaitdren, tell me why? 



When There's Company 
Around 

(With apologies to Mr. Kipling) 
S. E. K. 

I went up to the teacher*s desk to tell I spilt my ink, 
The teacher she looked fierce an' said: "You're careless, 

John, I think I" 
That comp'ny day I spilt my ink she lent me hers, instead: 
To-day .back to my seat I went, an' to myself I said: 

O it's "John James Jones! for carelessness 
QYour equal can't. be found!" 
But it's, "That's too bad — Uke mine, dear," 
When there's company around. 

We aren't all white-winged angels, an' we aren't all imps — 

that's true, 
But ordinary children, and once you were little, too; 
An' if^sometimes our conduct isn't all your fancy paints, 
Why, ^teachers, when we're noisy, do not always act like 

saints. 

For it's "John, stop whisp'ring!" "James, don't 
Scuff!" an' "Not another sound!" 

But it's "Sh! Let's play we're snowflakes," when 
There's company around. 

Why aren't you sweet and patient, when you're all alone 

with us? 
We know when we are dunces an' we know what naggin' 

does. 
And praising careless children, when they've tried a little 

bit. 
Is fifty-five times better sense than not to notice it. 

O.jit's "John sit upl" and "John come here!" an' 
5^" John go straight to work!" 
An' "It's very plain to me, John Jones, that 
You're a dreadful shirk!" 
An* although he may be dull sometimes, I tell you Johnny's 

found J 

Her smiling "dear" 's mere claptrap when there's company 
around. 



William's Sayings 

PATJLmE E. TiNGLEY 

William bad a stuffed cloth monkey which he called ^'Old 
mitter munkey punkey." "Mamma dest 'spises him," he 
said, "but William loves him" (kisses him fondly). 

He slipped his little feet into a pair of his father's shoes 
and went thumping around the room until he came to grief , 
when he tearfully exclaimed, "I fell by the big of them!" 

While he was playing on the sidewalk in front of a neigh- 
boring house someone began to play loudly on the piano 
within. He immediately came away saying, "It was too 
musicky by that house," 

He wanted his mother to paste him into a certain admired 
book, in order that he might play with the children and 
animals depicted therein. 

" Come in, now, William, and put on your hat and jacket." 

" But William is a engine now, mamma. A engine doesn't 
need a hat on its smoke stack, nor a jacket on its boiler." 

"Look, mamma," he said, pointing up to the winter sky 
sparklii^ with stars. "There's O'Bnen again!" 

I was repeating to him "The Psalm of Life." "Sands of 
time ?" he said. "That must be the kind of sand they \ise 
to make minute glasses and hour glasses of." 

When he came home from school his mother asked him 
what he had been doing. 

"Oh, I've been u-ing." 

"What is that?" 

"Why, I writcd u's." 
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Abraham Lincoln 

Gertrude S. Mitchell, Training School, Manchester, N. H. 

In the woods of Indiana many years ago was a little log 
cabin. Shall I tell you who lived in this cabin? It was 
Abraham Lincoln. His parents .were very poor and could 
not send their litde boy to school. He worked in the field 
by day, chopping wood or driving oxen. At night he sat by 
the fireplace and read. His light came from the burning 
logs, for he had no lamp or candle. Abraham loved his 
mother very much. She had taught him to be gentle and 
honest. He tried to please her always. When Abraham 
grew to be a man he was just as honest and kind as when 
he lived in this log cabin. Everybody loved him. Soon he 
was asked to take care of his country, and such splendid care 
did he take that the people called him "Father Abraham." 
We will make a log cabin such as he used to live in and call 
it Lincoln's Cabin. 

Model A 

Cut on solid Imes: fold on dotted lines. Paste AA inside 
BB. Slip tabs CC through slots DD. 



Fold EFGH under to stiffen sides. These tabs may be 
cut off on dotted lines if too complicated for small children. 
For chinmey, paste II inside J J, and after roof is adjusted to 
cabin, slip end of roof into slot K and the cabin is complete. 

Model B 

Cut on solid lines: fold on dotted lines. Paste AA inside 
BB, and CC under DD. 

Fold tabs EFGH under, to stiffen sides. These tabs may 
be cut on dotted lines if too complicated for small children. 
For chinmey, paste II inside J J, and slip rear end of roof 
into slot K, and the cabin is complete. 

A woody effect for outside of cabin may be produced in 
this way: 

Space off sides of cabin to representjthe size of the logs. 
At each comer of the cabin draw irregular circles representing 
ends of logs as they appear to be laid, one on top of the other. 
Fill in circles with inr^^ular lines to ^bxm grain of wood. 
On the roof draw puallel Unite from ridge to eaves, 
showing width of slabs used. At ends of each ^b draw seg- 
ments of circles to represent cut of slabs. Shade logs and 
slabs horizontally and show cuts in bark by zig-zag iSies. 
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Three Little Rules 

Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright: 

Smile in the morning, smile at noon. 
And keep on smiling at night I — Sd. 



The God who gave us freedom geve us Liberty at the 
same time. — Thomas Jeigersam 



Liberty and Union, now and foievcr, one and inseparable. 

Danid Websier 
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About Something that 
Happened 

For the Teachers to Tell the Children 

Maud E. BLR^^IAM 

The air was cold and it kept growing colder. 

Little children had to run to keep their feet warm. 
Some blew on their fingers, some shook their hands, and 
some covered their ears — sol 

The drivers of teams swung their arms across their 
breasts. Grown people sometimes stopped to shade 
their eyes and look up at the weather-cock 

(Hold the right forearm perpendicular and let hand turn to repre- 
sent the weather vane.) 

on the church s.tecple, then they wovdd nod their heads 
in a wise way as much as to say, "Something is going to 
happen 1" 

And something did happen. 

Little gray clouds 

(Hold arms above head and^ let hands stretch at right angles and 
float along.) 

hurried through the air and all at once some little white 
fluffy things timibled 

(Let fingers dance about.) 
down, here, there, and everywhere. They put a cap 
on the weather-cock, 

(Describe again.) 
they covered the church steeple, 

(Describe a tent, with both hands over the head.) 
the trees, 

(Hold both forearms upright, with hands held erect and fingers 
spread out.) 

the house-tops, 

(Describe a tent and lower down than Htut steeple, with hands held 
farther apart as the finger tips touch.) 

the fences, 

(Place hands around lap — to describe an enclosure.) 
and posts, 

(Erect the thumbs.) 

and' made them all look queer and out of shape. 

They kissed people on the face, they danced merrily 
on their hat and coats, and covered the ground 

(Let fingers dance to and fro over the lap.) 

everywhere. People put up their umbrellas, drivers got 
out their sleighs, children took out their sleds, and every- 
one was glad that something had happened. 
What was it? Can you guess? 



Sir Robert 

Maxy Bdcby Woodward 

In their little informal meetings the teachers had called him 
" Sir Robert." From the time he entered the first grade up 
to the present. Sir Robert had been a favorite. The name 
suited him well — a boy of unusual ability, artistic tastes 
and natural gallantry, he won my admiration at once. 

He was one of the few in the Lincoln School who came 
from a wealthy home. His father decided that Robert should 
attend a public school. 

" He must rub up against the masses in business life — let 
him begin now. The discipline of the public schools is far 
ahead of any private school, and, above all, let not my son 
be a snob," he had said. 

So the mother's strenuous objections were overcome and 
Robert entered the nearest public school. 

It was a pleasure to lead such a mind as his, and his monthly 
report seldom showed below excellent in any line, but as the 
winter term drew to its close, a certain wilfulness, an im- 
patience of authority, showed itself in his conduct. When 



the Easter vacation came, Robert's card showed far below 
excellent in deportment. 

With the opening of the spring term came Robert's mother 
in her handsome carriage with driver and footman. She 
visited the principal first — then came to me. 

" We were so grieved to know that Robert had not pleased 
you in his deportment," said she. " His Grandmother Brooks 
was with us at the time he brought home his report and she 
was much surprised. She has promised to take Robert to 
Europe this summer on condition that he shall bring home 
a report of excellent in every department this term. We are 
especially anxious that Robert may go abroad with her, for 
she, being an artist herself, can give him many advantages 
that we never could. She is getting along in years and may 
not be able to go again." 

With a few other remarks, a charming smile and bow, she 
was gone. All went well for two months. Robert was his 
old self and advanced with rapid strides. 

As the spring craze for marbles wore ofif, the boys hung 
around the yard at recess with little interest in sports. One 
day I overheard Robert telling of a real Indian bow and 
arrows which his uncle had brought him from the west. 
The boys were much interested and Robert promised to 
bring them next day. Now bows and arrows, and especially 
the shooting of them, had been strictly forbidden by our 
principal, since litde Tommy Sims had lost an eye through 
the cajreless handling of the same by one of the larger boys. 
But next day Robe's bow and arrows appeared, and I 
watched with anxiety during the morning recess and saw 
him deliberately, and with a wilful toss of his head, shoot 
several times at the high board fence across the playground. 

''She'll give you the dickens!" said Patrick, as they came 
up the stairs together. 

" She don't dare," Robert answered. " My father is presi- 
dent of the Board." 

I said nothing, but bided my time. The other teachers 
had seen t^e occurrence and after school dosed, in came the 
Merry-Hearted. 

"What are you going to do? It's a direct disobedience, 
you know, but I just came in to remind you, my dear, that 
you must have a recommendation from the president of the 
Board, this fall, in order to get your state certificate. The 
Harringtons have set their hearts on this trip for Robert. 
Well, I don't advise. Glad it's not my affair. Now, don't 
worry, child. Good night." 

" To thine own self be true," said the Little-Mother teacher, 
looking in for one moment. 

Then came the principal. We talked over Robert's case. 
On leaving he said, "Mr. Harrington is a man of much in- 
fluence. I should be sorry to displease him. It is well, 
Miss Hall, for teachers to be politic at times as well as just." 

Closing day came, and I handed Robert his card. His 
handsome face turned very white as he saw "fair" in the 
deportment column. I wept some bitter tears that night for 
little Sir Robert. 

Several wecJcs later I presented myself at the office of Har- 
rington, Brooks & Co., and, I confess, it was with some 
misgivings that I waited to be presented to the president of 
the School Board. 

The man who rose as I ^tered was well worthy of such a 
son as Robert. The same strong features and honest eyes. 

"Delighted to do so, Miss Hall," said he, when I had 
' made my request. "And I want to thank you on my own 
account for the firmness you have shown in dealing with 
Robert. We were bitterly disappointed, of course, that he 
should miss the trip with his grandmother, but she is made 
of the same stuff as yourself, I imagine, for she would not 
relent but, with tears in her eyes, went away alone. It's 
done our boy a lot of good. I had noticed, with some anxiety, 
a growing willfulness on his part, but since school closed he 
has been a very humble boy. His ambition just now is to 
be a soldier, and where will he learn unquestioning obedience 
to authority if not at school. Yes, I'm glad to recommend 
you, and I wish we had more such teachers." 



Don't forget to tell the children that an extra star must be 
added to the flag for Oklahoma. ^^ ^ 
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Cardboard Modeling VI 

Ruth S. Goddaro 

Valentines 

A Doily Valentine 

(See page 84 for illustration) 

Give each child a square of pink or blue cardboard 5^ 
inches square, and one lace paper doily 5 inches in diameter. 
The ones I use look like crocheted mats and are ten cents a 
dozen. Cut out centre of doily, so as to leave an opening a 
little over two inches in diameter; the piece cut, out may be 
utilized for another valentine. 

Let child paste doily on card, and give them a pretty 
scrap-book picture to paste in centre of opening, and a little 
flower in each comer of card. 

This makes a very pretty and effective valentine. While 
they are making it the children will enjoy singing *' A Recipe 
for a Valentine," from the Gaynor Song Book, No. i. 

A piece of cardboard white, a bit of paper lace, 
A wreath of flowers round a smiling little face: 
A gentle word of love, that's love so sweet and true, 
TeUihg best it can how dearly I love you. 

To Make George Washington's Home 
Give each child a hektographed copy of diagram of house, 
or a very good way to do is to hold paper up to window with 



cut around oudine of door. This will just make an opening 
instead of door, that will open and shut. 

Cut the chimney on all heavy lines, fold on dotted, always 
using ruler to lay along lines when folding; paste tabs to 
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diagram under paper and trace; still another way is to put 
several pieces of paper together with diagram on top and 
prick^whereTlines meet, then with ruler draw from point to 
point? 1 

Cut on all heavy lines, fold on dotted lines, paste tabs on 
sides of front*and back of house to sides of house, letting tabs 
come on the inside. Fold roof over top of house, bringing 
porch to'position, and pasting tab on porch to position under 
house, letting dotted line come even with front of house; 
paste tabs of roof on outside of house. 

The windows may be cut out with pointed scissors, or a 
knife; if the very small children make this, the windows 
need not be cut, or if the teacher wishes, she may cut windows 
out for them. 

The door may easily be cut if pointed scissors are used, if 
not, you can put scissors through centre of door and then 



position; the straight upper part of chimney is not pasted to 
sides of chinmey, but just fits over sloping sides. Paste back 
of chimn^ to^sid^ of house between the windows, making 
one for each side. The house being in one piece, arid the 
chimn^ in one piece, it is very easily put together. 



There was company to dinner, and the son and heir 
listened to the conversation. During the meal an ani- 
mated "discussion arose regarding the feeling between the 
North and South, and the minister said: "The time is 
coming, not far off, when there will be no North, South, 
East, nor West, and"— "Won't that be splendid?" inter- 
rupted little Freddy, "Why, what makes you think 
that?" "It wouldn't be hard a bit to study geography!" 
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A Complicated Case 

Mary £. FitzGerald, Chicago 

'NTO each life some rain must fall,' " quoted Miss 
Utley, gayly, when she saw the look of hopeless 
despair that passed over Miss Lucy's face at sight 
of the name of Terrence O'Reilly Sullivan, on the 
list of new pupils presented for her inspection. 

**I don't mind some rain; indeed, I usually welcome it as 
a diversion; but I call Terrence O'Reilly Sullivan a regular 
downpour; and it's so unexpected, too," she added. "Why 
didn't you prepare me ? 

"I had no idea the gods had anything so good in store for 
me as Terrence O'Reilly's promotion," said Miss Utley, 
raising thankful eyes. "By the way, be sure and give him 
his full name, or there'll be an explosion. Mr. Johnson 
thinks he may as well sit in one room as another, and I've 
had him off and on — usually off, in both senses of the word 
— ^for four months; so it's your turn now to handle the case." 

"Four months I" sighed Lucy. "Well, for my sins I sup- 
pose this affliction is put upon me. This is what I get for 
my objections to Mr. Johnson's pet printing press. I'll sup- 
press my intense desire to make a few remarks about some 
other things." 

Both teachers laughed. 

"The path of the reformer is strewn with incorrigibles," 
said Miss Utley with her eyes twinkling. "Now I am wildly 
enthusiastic over everything the gentleman proposes; hence I'm 
favored. But cheer up. Miss Lucy! T. O. S. doesn't come 
to school but once in so often, although, to be frank, when 
he does come, he makes a most decided impression, usually 
with his fists and feet. I never saw a small boy whose feet 
could trip up so many children in so many different directions, 
all at the same time," said she reflectively. "I've seen 
several bo)rs trying to learn the secret of his art; but, heaven 
be praised I they didn't succeed." She again looked up 
•piously. 

The group of teachers to whom Barbara Utley's philoso- 
phies, experiments, failures, and point of view generally were 
unfailing sources of amusement, laughed and went their 
several ways, as the bell rang. 

With a heavy heart, Miss Lucy awaited the advent of the 
new burden. Every step of his progress from the dressing- 
room door, to the front of the room, was punctuated by the 
fall of a ruler, a pencil, or a book. He picked up one article, 
only to drop another, each time looking up with frightened 
eyes. 

The pupils already seated were[|at first awestruck; for Miss 
Lucy, who could endure with equanimity the clashing of 
spheres, if necessary, could not endure the sound of fall- 
ing articles. 

"I'm the stone that has been worn away by frequent drop- 
pings," she explained, when this peculiarity was commented 
upon. 

With difficulty she restrained herself from falling upon 
Terrence, tooth and nail. 

"Don't be frightened, little boy," she said sweetly, know- 
ing that nothing she could say would be more offensive to 
a lad of his type. 

"Who's frightened?" demanded he, lightning flashing 
from his eyes, as he walked with a firm step toward the front 
of the room, without the further loss of a single article. 

"Why, I judged that you were; but you mustn't speak in 
that tone of voice to me; it isn't polite." 

"Who wants to be pdite?" His face was a thunder- 
cloud. 

"I don't think you could be if you wanted to," she answered 
angrily, and then groaned inwardly at having absolutely 
lowered herself by retorting. 

"Yes, you could too; I didn't mean that," she said quickly; 
"I know you could be the politest little boy in the room, if 
you wanted to be." 

"Well, don't you ever think I want to be," said he with 
perfect self-possession, only the quivering of a muscle in the 
corner of his lips showing any excitement. "And I don't 
want no taffy, neither. If I got to come to this school, Vm 
going to have all the fun I kin an' don't you furget it." 



The children sat upright in horrified silence. A boy talking 
back to Miss Lucy! Was it believable? And more un- 
believable still, Miss Lucy did not invoke the powers that be 
(residing in the office), but just looked at him silently. 

"I brought it all on myself," she was thinking in despair. 
"Why didn't I keep stiU?" 

"Terrence," she began. 

"Terrence O'Reilly i. my name, and if it's too much 
trouble to say all of it, don't say any of it." The boy looked 
fierce. 

"Take the front seat and we'll talk about this after school 
at noon."' • 

Quivering she sat down. If this was a specimen of what 
she must endure for four months, she might as well hand in 
her resignation. She, the noted disciplinarian, saw anarchy 
staring her in the face. The words of an irritated principal 
— "There isn't a boy under the shining canopy that you 
can't manage, */ you want to," came to her and somehow 
soothed her. 

For the remainder of the morning Terrence O'Reilly sat 
unnoticed, doing nothing to attract attention. She won- 
dered what chord she would attempt to touch afler school. 
He had distinctly and emphatically announced his contempt 
of flatteiy. That he courted being sent home was obvious. 
She had about concluded that the only thing to be done was 
to let her personality "soak in, and have whatever effect it 
might. She had always held personality, upon which the 
new educators were laying so much stress, as something to 
be ridiculed. Personality indeed! It was knowledge of 
the springs of action which made a teacher a success or a 
failure. She had always prided herself upon knowing in- 
tuitively just what these springs were, and how to manipulate 
them; now she confessed herself wholly at sea. ' She seri- 
ously contemplated being seized suddenly with illness, neces- 
sitating her return home. Perhaps by the next day, the 
night, which brings counsel, might solve the problem. She 
smiled at the thought of running away from a ten-year- 
old boy. No, she'd fight it out on some Une. 

At noon when she returned to her room, after escorting 
the children downstairs, she found her bird flown, and she 
actually breathed a sigh of relief, confessing herself her own 
complete demoralization. 

The afternoon session found him in his seat. She had 
hoped he would stay away. She wondered if he had mapped 
out a campaign of his own against h&r. There was an in- 
scrutable look in the beautiful eyes which she found study- 
ing her intently every time she looked at him. 

Never an accurate person, her nerves unstrung by the con- 
flicts present and to come, she made more mistakes than 
usual in her report. The eraser she picked up hastily did 
its work so beautifully that when the boy had departed to 
the oflice with her "revised edition" — as the teachers called 
it — she examined it. 

"Whose is this?" she asked, holding it up for inspection. 

Terrence O'Reilly's upraised hand instantly claimed it. 
It had evidently formed part of the shower which had 
sprinkled the floor at his entry. 

"Where did you get it?" she asked, adding hastily for fear 
of an impertinent answer, to such straits was she reduced, 
"it's the best one I ever used; so clean and nice." 

"I found it," said he briefly, omitting to explain that he 
found it upon the person of a small boy from whom he had 
separated it by force. 

During the whole afternoon, the problem of what to do 
with the boy kept duly repeating itself, over and over. 

"I'll just do nothing at all. I'll ignore him. I hope he'll 
go home, and I won't say one word when he comes back, 
whenever he does." 

To her surprise she found him in his seat upon her return 
to the room after dismissal. 

"What manner of unexpected boy is this?" she wondered. 

"Well?" she said inquiringly. 

"You told me to stay this noon," he explained. 

"Why .didn't you?" 

She held her breath. Had she opened the way for another 
revolutionary burst that would necessitate some ingenious 
treatment ? Her brain wasn't equal to it. 

He hestitated, then looked up frankly. 
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**I was sore at you for saying I was frightened. I wasn't 
frightened at all. I dropped them things on purpose, be- 
cause the kids told me it made you crazy. That's why I 
didn't stay." 

"Why did you stay to-night?" 

Perhaps his answer might uncover his "springs of action" 
and smooth the long path to be trod for four months. 

He wriggled uneasily. 

"I don't know," he said after some seconds, and she knew 
that he didn't. 

"Well, we'll forget it and start over fresh to-morrow. I'm 
in a hurry to get down town to-night. You pick up the 
papers in the A class and I'll collect in the B, and see who'U 
finish first." 

"You'll play fair and won't let me beat unless I beat hon- 
est?" he asked suspiciously; and Miss Utley, with hands 
and eyes upraised at the marvel, found Miss Lucy, laughing 
and breathless, rushing down the aisles, plucking papers 
desperately from the desks, and shrieking, "I'm through 
first," as if she were ten instead of twice and a half that num- 
be of years old. 

"You dropped some on the floor," said Terrence O'Reilly, 
gazing critically over the fields she had harvested, and pick- 
ing up her gleanings. "I didn't drop one; not one." 

"But I ha.d four morQ desks," she said, clinging to her 
victory "and I didn't drop but two papers." 

Miss Utley's entrance closed the argument, and the three 
walked sociably downstairs together, Terrence O'ljeilly 
proffering the information that when he was big he was 
going to be a janitor, so he could write on the board as 
much as he liked and talk as loud as he wanted to in 
school. That he considered it necessary to lower hfe voice 
was news to both. 

Miss Udey and Miss Lucy looked at each other. 

"Did you let him write on the board?" asked Miss Lucy, 
after he had left them. 

"Oncel" said Miss Utley impressively; and then shook 
at the recollection. "The place was full of the wails of the 
wounded; every boy down the line had several beautiful 
outlines of an eraser on his clothes; the girls looked like' 
middle-aged ladies with gray hair; and the air was so full 
of chalk dust that I couldn't say a word, I was coughing so." 

"Laughing, you mean," corrected Mis» Lucy, who naturally 
found it more difficult to laugh at the ills that were coming 
than at those left behind. 

"You'll never, during these four months, get the banner 
for attendance in your room," went on Miss Utley. "When 
he condescends to come at all, he clatters in like a cavalry 
charge, puffing and blowing, just about one second late, 
and if thiere is anything more aggravating than that, I don't 
know it. 

"The chUdren cried last month because I bad promised 
them a party, if we had no tardiness, and the last day, in the 
gentleman came, looking like a young demon. 

"Oh, he's awful I But when you think of him after school, 
he's funny. From nine to four, however, he's absolutely 
tragic." 

"Did you ever discover a vulnerable point?" a.Hked Miss 
Lucy despairingly. 

"Not one! Like the hero of old, he may. have one in his 
heel, but in our business heels don't count," said Miss Utley. 

"Speaking of heels, though, he has remarkable ones; they 
fairly make dents in the floor at every step." 

Miss Lucy's sigh resembled a sob. 

Bright and early the next morning, Terrence O'Reilly was 
in his seat. A string of indignant littie girls came out to her 
in the hall to file complaints against him. One exhibited a 
skinned knee; another, with much garrulity interposed with 
sobs, said "her brother wouMn't do a thing to him but knock 
his block off," which language Miss Lucy allowed to go un- 
reproved in view of the provocation. An immense blot of 
ink on a beautifully ruffled new apron (and white aprons 
were very scarce in most of the families of the district) was 
displayed by the heart-broken wearer. 

With Ijer heart filled with foreboding, Miss Lucy went into 
the scene of carnage. She was plainly at her wit's end. She 
was not permitted to send him home; she was afraid to put 
him in solitary confinement in the dressing-room; she knew 



he would refuse to stand in the comer unless he felt like it; 
and if he felt like obeying, she would surely repent of putting 
him there. Was any teacher ever so afflict^. 

"Well, Terrence O'Reilly, you seem to have been enjoying 
yourself. Don't you ever put your foot inside of this room 
unless you see me sitting up at the desk; if you do — " 

" You dassent touch me," he said. "I'll be late every day. 
You bet you'll get no banners in here." 

"If you could manage to be late enough to get here just 
about five minutes of twelve, I'd be delighted," she answered. 

She was a believer in inspirations and it suddenly occurred 
to her that contrariness was the key-note to his "springs of 
action." 

(To be continued) 




The Moon 

Sophia W. Brower 

A jolly man lives in the moon. 

We see him floating high, 
A lady fair with wavy hair. 

We also sometimes spy. 

It is a rabbit pounding rice 

The Chinese childrwi see; 
In Iceland, boys see Jack and Jill 

As plainly as can be. 

A man with faggots on his back. 
The Dutch boys say is there, 

And they would laugh, no doubt, to hear 
We see a lady fair. 

''A wrinkled woman old was thrown 
Up to the sky one day; 
And we see her against the moon,'' 
* The little Indians say. 

I think our old man in the moon, 

If only once he spoke. 
Would tell us that he thought all thi 

A very funny joke. 




Cherries 

M. B. L. 

Trace or hektograph one copy for each pupil to color. 
Leave plenty of margin. Use Crayola or colored pen- 
cils to color. 

Red fruit. Green stems and leaves. Brown-green branch. 
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Valentine Day 

Ruth Turner 

(AU rights resenred) 



Every teacher knows 
what it is to be besieged 
with the question, ** Are we 
•going to have a Valentine 
box?" as the day of fes- 
tivity draws near, and she 
is often puzzled how to add 
a wholesome sentiment to 
the time-honored custom of 
sending messages of affec- 
tion. Children are quick to 
respond to a new thought, 
and the suggestion, " Sup- 
pose you make a valentine 
tor some one at home or 
in your family," always 
meets with hearty ap- 
proval. The following 
mottoes are offered as 
material for " school val- 
entines." They may be 
written upon the board 
from day to day, to serve 
as "busy work" exercises. 
The best work may be held in reserve until the day for 
folding the pretty naessages and sealing them in envelopes 
shall have arrived — using the "Dennison" small paper 
seals (hearts), which may l^ purchased at any stationer's for 
ten cents a box. Each box contains one hundred seals. 




Mottoes 

Mother mine, O mother mine, 
I'm your little Valentine; 
And I send you this, you see, 
Because you are so dear to me. 

There is the dearest papa — 

I know whose — 
Should I search the world over, 

Him would I choose. 

Baby is the sweetest thing 

That ever can be! 
Who is it loves Baby, 

Now who can it be ? 

Do you know a wee brother 

As kind as can be? 
I know that no other 

Does such kind things as he. 

There is a little sister — 

I love her well — 
If you can 't guess her name. 
Why, then I will UlL 

To a Friend 

Here's a little wish so true. 
Which I send, dear friend, to you • 
May you, like a sunbeam small 
Bring delight and joy to all. 

7\) Grandpapa 

Grandpapa, put on your *'spec<," 
Then you '11 not be so perplexed 
When your Valentine you spy. 
For / sent it — you know why! 



To Mother 



To Papa 



To Baby 



To Brother 



To Sister 



To Grandmamma 

Let me whisper in your ear 
Grandmamma, I love you — dear — 
I will be your Valentine, 
Don't you think you can be mine? 



To Auntie 



To Uncle 



Aimtie, dear Auntie, 

Have you not guessed 

Who it is, who loves you best? 

Give a guess now — one, two, three. 

There! I knew you'd think of me. 

Uncle, dear Uncle, 

Can you not say 
Who it is sends you 

A message to-day ? 
Name every one. 

Then think of me — 
I am your own 

Little Valentine, see? 



'rw^i 



Mamma's Valentine 

Annie L. Lanky 

^O-MORROW is Valentme Day," thought Teacher, as 

she sat at her desk. The last good-bye had been 

said; the last faint patter of tiny feet had died away, 

and she was alone. Out of the past came troops 

of valentines, nodding and bowing and smiling as is the wont 

of valentines, each dressed according to his rank. 

There was the lacy-paper valentine with its turtle-doves 
and its immortal roses and violets, chief among them all on 
accoimt of its size and value. Even yet she could see the 
price mark, twenty-five cents, pencilled in the comer. John 
had given it to her, dear, impractical, good-hearted John! 
"Aint it awful lovely. Teacher? Cost a whole quarter," 
he had said« 

And then, there was the picture-valentine — a beautiful 
lady with a fan, standing on the highest of heels, with an 
amorous verse beneath, and last but not in anywise least, 
the little homemade valentine cut in the form of a butterfly 
from an old piece of wrapping paper, and decorated with 
a realistically blue bluebird, underneath whose wings was 
inscribed the legend, "Be my turtledove.". Tonunie's 
sister, aged eight, had done the writing for him, but as he had 
proudly informed me, the thought was his. How dear they 
are, every one, the clasped hands with the beautiful rings 
of shiny g<dd paper, the lovely little rose-twined gates, lead- 
ing into flowery meadows where walks alone the maiden of 
your Dreams! Tndy we cannot afford to forget you, blessed 
old Saint Valentine! 

Making the Valentine 

So they should choose for themselves. Teacher decided, 
as she stepped into a stationery store, and bought a few 
packages of the little shiny paper rose-sprays, and violet- 
clusters, and baskets of for-get-me-nois and yes, the "clasped 
hands," too. They might take their choice. There was a 
tiny bit of paper attached to the imdcr side of each which 
might be pasted to the valentine, leavii'g the picture free to 
be lifted so that the customary legend nught be inscribed 
beneath. 

And now the great day has come. When the children re- 
turn in the afternoon,, they find on each desk a red cardbaird 
square, a white paper heart-pattern, a scissors and a pencil. 
"A Valentine, a Valentine!" they cry, "Red!" 



"Who's it for?" says Charlie. 

"I know," says Jack, "for mother." 
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** Shall we make it for mother?" says Teacher, and from 
the snorts and grunts of approval Teadier infers that mother 
is*still a very popular person. 

So they begin — they trace the heart carefully on the red 
paper, and then laboriously but lovingly they cut it out. 
Now comes the big box of ''Ess^ce of Valentine." 'Tis 
hard to choose between the roses — red, too — and the sweet 
blue \nolets,but finally all are satisfied, even he who chose the 
"clasped hands." Snugly are the litde flaps pasted to the 
center of the heart, but there is something lacking, the some- 
thing which makes a valentine a Valentine. 

"We got to say something on it," says Alice. 

"What shall we say?" says Teacher. 

"Be my own true love," says Alice. "All the big girk say 
it on their valentines." 

All agree, so Teacher lifts each tiny spray and writes the 
magic words. Now all seems ready, but Teacher looks as 
though all were not quite finished. What are these little 
white paper squares for, and what is Teacher writing on the 
board? M-a-m-m-a — why, that's Mamma. 

"I know," says Mattie, in a superior way, "engelopes to 
put the valentines in." 

So they make the tiny "engelopes," the litde valentine 
is put inside, and each chubby hand copies letter by letter 
"Mamma" on the outside. 

Here comes Teacher down the aisle with some tiny, tiny 
red paper hearts with "stickum" on the wrong side, to seal 
the little notes. And all is done. 

Oh, Mamma, how I should like to be with you when the 
little postman cometh! 



Valentines 

Sara E. Kireven 



The valentine on page 66 of the Februray, 1905, number 
of Primary Education pleased my children very much, 
so this year we used the same heart patterns. 

But that birdie appeared so anxioas to deliver the sweet 
message entrusted to him that we let him fly away, and this 
year asked a Sunbonnet Baby to carry some of our valen- 
tines. 

Use white 6 by 9 drawing paper — it is just the right size. 
Have the whole heart in the middle with a half heart on each 
side of it. Fold on the dotted lines, and on one half heart 
draw a Sunbonnet Baby and on the other, an Overall Boy. 
If you cannot draw, use tracing paper, and trace from one 
of the many pictures of the Babies. 




On the cover of **The Ovcfall Boys" (a First Reader) is a 
very good Boy to trace. He is about the right size, and he 
is standing so that we get a back view. This is an advantage 
for we all know that the faces " done " by third graders are, 
to say the least, not artistic. 

Paint the back of the middle heart red. Leave all the 
rest white, except the edges; go around them "with the tip 
of the -brush" in red. Give the Sunbonnet Baby a blue 
dress, pink sunbonnet, and black shoes. If you wish, just 
a touch of soft orange to her wee hands. Leave her apron, 
collar, and letters, white. 

The Boy*s overalls are blue of course; his blouse, light 
green; his hat and suspenders, yellow; his shoes, black; 
and just a touch of orange to his bit of face, and his hand. 

Print inside in red: "My Love to You" or some other 
appropriate sentiment. 




A Valentine Experiment 

I tried the experiment you asked for in the February, 1906, 
number of Primary Education, of having boys and girls ex- 
change valentines. I was delighted with the result and am 
not sure which enjoyed it more: the children or myself. 

I led up to it by telling a Valentine story one day for a 
language lesson. The story was a very interesting one, and 
the exchange of valentines between boys and girls was made 
very incidental; taken as the most natural and matter of 
fact course. There were queer expressions on a few faces, 
and a few glances were exchanged, but I was so interested 
in the final outcome of the story and evidently regarded the 
exchange as the customary thing that the looks vanished in 
the story and I saw nor heard anything more against it. It 
was accepted as I had tried to give it: an established, natural 
and pleasant custom. This story was followed by others of 
Valentine Days of my own childhood, for in the school I 
attended we always had a Post Office and exchanged valen- 
tines with boys and girls ah'ke in the most friendly way. 

Shortly after this, it was announced from the desk, that we 
would have a Post Office on the fourteenth, and that Ihey 
might bring valentines, and send them to each other if they 
chose. Some of the prettiest ones sent were homemade, 
and I was delighted to receive such confidences as, **I painted 
this for Ethel," from one l)oy; and ^'MabePs valentine is in 
a box, and I can't get it into the Post Office," from another. 

We treated the matter as the natural, usual, and correct 
thing to do, and we had a very pleasant time. There was 
no trouble about comic valentines as the children have learned 
to scorn them. The valentines we had made in school were 
put into the box so each child received something. With the 
most charming frankness they told each other, **I sent you 
that"; *'I made that for you." 

C. S 

Brave Little Snowdrop 

L. S. 
Out in the garden, in dress green and white, 
Brave little snowdrop seeketh the light, 
Cold blow the winds round her frail little form. 
Brave little snowdrop fears not the storm; 
Brave little snowdrop a message doth bring, 
"Winter is over, I welcome the spring!" 
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Doily Valentine 
(See paKC 79) 



Scissors' cutting 



Scissors cutting 



Bits of Stories 

Johnnykins 

E. M. J. 

"What's it mean?" came in deep tones from the back 
seat in such loud tones that we all jumped. The occa- 
sion for this question was a sentence in the writing book 
which read: "Our deeds live after us." The time was 
during a writing lesson. Now Richard sat in the back 
seat, and he always wished to know everything, hence the 
question. 

"Who can tell him?" asked I, with a glance around. 

" Means that if we done good all the time, every minute, that 
when we are dead, people will talk about us good, and put 
the flag on the schoolhouse our birthdays," volunteered 
Robert. 

^•^'Very good. Tell me some people whose 'deeds live 
after' tbem." 



"Christopher ColumWa." Why is it always b-i-a? By 
the way, as a little side path, there was a very funny little 
f)iece of reasoning, that took place in my school last year. 
One day we commenced to learn "Colimibia, the Gem of 
the Ocean." In the course of conversation, Bert, aged 
nine, informed us that the song was all about Christopher 
Columbia, and that as he was the first to sail the ocean he 
was the gem of the ocean, hence, Columbia, the Gem of the 
(Jceiin. Well, Columbus was named, as I have said, and 
then came Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow, and Whittier, 
a few uncles, aunts, and personal friends, and then a pause. 
The children were to all appearances through. Then up 
went John's hand. It seems queer to call him John, for to 
us he was and always will be Johnnykins, this dear little, 
old-fashioned lad with blue, blue eyes who had lived eight 
summers. 

"WeU, Johnnykins! 

"I know lots more." 

"All right; tell us," and he commenced. 

"Edgar Allen Poe, Washington Irving, William Shakes- 
peare, Charles Lamb, William CuUen Bryant, Joseph Addi- 
son, Thomas Carlyle, Ralph W. Emerson, Alex. Pope, and 
twenty-five or more others." 

The pearls and diamonds which fell from the lips of the 
good girl at the fountain, could never have been more of a 
suq^rise than to hear these names come from those lips. 

"Wliere did you learn all of those names, Johnnykins?" 
I asked, when I could catch my breath. 

"Game, "answered John airily. "We play it every night." 

"Authors," of course the game was. 

" Well done, little lad! " thought I. " You have something 
worth more than gold to you, for in the after years, those 
names — which are now only names to you — will mean 
much, for when your eye chances to catch one of them you 
will [be interested in finding out what it is all about." Who 
says that games are useless, and why do we not encourage 
them more? 

Matthew Arnold, when in Boston, saw something that filled 
his soul with unspeakable delight: he saw a little, bare-footed 
newsboy sitting in the reading room of the public library busily 
engaged in reading the "Life of Washington." 

A little ragged urchin, with probably no encouragement 
from home — if indeed he had a home — with generations of 
illiteracy behind him, and present circumstances all against 
him, of his own free choice selecting for the satisfying of an 
awaking ambition such a book as that — that is American 
democracy and that is the Christian conception of the rights 
of universal manhood! — £. D. Drew 
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A Composite G)mposition 

("The following production is made up of selected sentences, copied 
verbatim^ from high school paoers during nve years of biological teaching 
in a well known school." — oe/. 

They tell us that the poor work in English and composition in the 
upper grades and in hign school is due to the poor beginning in the 
primary and lower grammar grades. Is it true? Don't let us gtt 
mdignant at the question, but look it squarely in the face. — The 
EDiToa) 

The Grasshopper 

The grasshopper abodes among the grass. We hear as 
much about the grasshopper as any other insect. It is found 
in large quantities, in Egypt especially. It hatches in large 
quantities in early summer, and immediately begins a roving 
life. After he has got his full growth, for a few weeks he 
enters uf)on the joys of life, then his appetite ceases, and the 
body withers, and he dies. In the swamps of India, several 
centuries ago, these swamps were swamped with these locusts. 

The color of the grasshopper is a brownish hue that co- 
operates with the grass or urbs'which it inhabits. The young 
specimen has no definite color. The grasshoppers who live 
in the stand are pink, and those who live in grassy places 
are green and brown. 

Grasshoppers' food is vegetable food and when they are 
hard pressed they eat themselves; they eat mostly anything 
in the line of vegetables. 

It has an exoskeleton or outside skeleton, ^uch as the turtle, 
centipedes, and other insects. Only aninials have exo- 
skeletons, only human beings and some animals have endo- 
skeletons. The uses of the skeleton are that it keeps all the 
internal organs in place, and keeps a-growing. It also gives 
the insect disadvantages. When they molt they are in a 
very sad fix, for their covering is very soft, thus leaving them 
almost defenceless. 

The grasshopper has a great many habits. Some of them 
are the sounds that he makes, the- way he makes long journeys, 
his habit of moulting. And when he thinks you are going to 
catch him he will hop into the grass that is the color of him. 
It is more clumsy in the morning and evening, because the dew 
is on the ground, and the grasshopper's. breathing apperatus is 
partly closed by the dew, therefore, it cannot fill itself with 
air so easily. The grasshopper alights in an awkward manner. 
He lands everywhere, all over his body, sometimes on his 
head and sometimes on his back. It destroys the crops and 
very often is a great bother. — Sel. 



would do the same thmg; out he has lost the power to think 
and the impulse to feel. He is incapable of that exercise of 
the imagination which makes such work a means of grace. 
He can whittle and plane and drill and bore and produce a 
combination that has all the correctness and all the poverty 
of the worker who has been drilled and bored and stupefied 
by exalting things to a place of supreme importance that 
should be known without a consciousness of the knowledge. 
In a word, the mechanics of training have been erected into 
an altar. Those who have worshipped at this shrine have 
all the littleness that comes to those who worship graven 
images. It is not strange that the victim becomes as wooden 
as the material on which he toils. 

Still we are told in pious phrase that manual training is 
the supreme agency in moral development. Is there any 
worthy work, or thought, or question, that is not in its last 
analysis, distinctively moral ? — Sel. 



Blunders in Manual Training 

Two serious blunders have been made in industrial train- 
ing: first, we have waited for the expert to give us the last 
and minutest detail before we started; second, we have so 
overdone the directive part of the work that the child has 
been lost in the haze manufactured by the instruction. 

We have devoted so much effort to constructing and in- 
stalling school machinery that we have no time left for the 
boy for whose benefit it is supposed to be kept in motion. 
We have been more anxious to develop skill than to cultivate 
the taste or train the thought. The conventional and me- 
chanical phases of the work have received the major part of 
our time and effort. 

We have directed, managed, and held the boy in place, 
until he can neither go afoot nor alone and he has neither 
the desire nor the capacity to take the initiative. He is 
wanting in moral fibre, intellectual power and physical vigor, 
because he has come to feel that he is a cog, while he knows 
he has fitness to be a wheel. Too much of the work only 
helps him to do his litde part in his litde place, if he is called 
upon to do it at the regular time and in the routine way; 
but if you belt him on to a new shaft, he either will not turn 
or will wreck the plant. 

We have labored so long on the artistic mortise and we 
have been so occupied with the mechanical details, that the 
interest and joy of the student have been killed. He has 
none of the pleasure of learning how to do things by making 
mistakes in doing them. He has been instructed until he 
can go through his work as correctly as a piece of machinery 



Dame Nature's Wardrobe 

SopmA Wyckoff Browkr 
(All riffbu reaerved) 

Dame Nature, in the morning of the year, 

Is clothed in coolest green; 
And, in the sun and heat of summer noon, 

In colors gay is seen. 
In autumn, when she puts the world to bed, 

She's dressed in simple brown. 
And when the winter night and rest have come, 

She wgars a soft, while gown. 



Our Liberty Bell 

The most celebrated bell in the United States is that 
known as the "Liberty Bell," in old Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia. It was imported from England in 1752; was 
cracked by a trial stroke, and recast in Ph ladelpha by Isaac 
Norris. 

On July 4, 1776, this bell announced the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. During its tolling on the 
occa.sion of the funeral of Chief Justice Marshall, in 1835, 
the bell was again cracked. Since that time it has been on 
exhibition in Independence Hall. 



Echoes from the First Grade 

After a visit from the superintendent, a stately, white-haired man,. 
Walter asks; ** 

"Was that George WasHfaigton?" 

Band of Mercy Pledge 

•* I will try to be kind to all living preachers." 

•* The wind arid the sun had a * squirrel ' about which was the stronger. ^ 

During the reading lesson, Henry (with pale green eyes) remin- 
iscently: 

" I had soup to me dinner." 

'* I saw two buttercups flying in the air." 

"Kliza can't came to school yesterday. He too mcx>ch seek." 

Absent Mindedness 

Teacher I 'm so glad, Tommy, that you have your number work 
right to-day. 
Tommy Yes'm, I copied it right off John's dc8k. 
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Art Work in Primary Grades I 

Robert Dulk, New York City 

Blackboard Illustrations 

NOT long ago a well-knowTi cartoonist was advertised 
to draw cartoons on the stage of one of our popular 
theatres. It was the writer's good fortune to be pres- 
ent on one of these occasions and share the enthu- 
siasm of a large audience. 

With a few quick strokes the artist depicted a little child, a 
few more dashes, and youth was illustrated, again a deft mani- 
pulation of the crayon and man, in his prime, was shown; till 
finally old age was represented tottering to the grave. So 
quickly did this artist make the transformations that they 
fairly seemed to grow before one's eyes. Not only did this 
cartoonist hold the interest and attention of a very large 
audience, but he increased it as his work progressed. 

Had the artist simply explained to his hearers how the 
various stages of the growth of man might be illustrated, it i 
questionable if he could have held his audience iong enough 
to have spoken but a few sentences. Thus the value of story 
illustrating for any purpose is strongly pointed out, and par- 
ticularly is this true in its application to the kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

The possibilities of a piece of chalk and a stick of charcoal 
are indeed surprising, while the results obtained after a few 
intelligently directed eCForts will be apparent to even the 
merest begirmer; and, if the teacher will earnestly follow 
the hints given in these articles, she wnll acquire a valuable 
asset to her usefulness, and perhaps have gotten not a small 
amount, of pleasure out of her experiments. 



the board, draw stroke A, making it about eight inches long. 
To get the variation in width, place the chalk just a little off 
from the horizontal and with each stroke hold it a trifle more 
oblique imtil the chalk finally rests perpendicularly against 
the board. Practice both the perpendicular and the hori- 
zontal stroke. Next try stroke B. This is useful in mak- 
ing elliptical forms. Stroke C is apt to prove more diflScult 
than any of the others, but with a little practice it can soon 
be mastered. It is made by holding and putting the pressure 
near the end of the chalk. This will produce the gradation 
effect, and is used in all cylindrical objects, such as the tum- 
bler, flower pot, candlestick, and trees. 

Use the point of the chalk only for accentuating your draw- 
ing. This is important even though you may want to draw 
a straight line. Learn to use the chalk flat and you will be 
siuprised to see how true your line will be. 



Tumbler 

Having mastered the various strokes, let us put them to 
use. In drawing the tumbler, the beginner might indicate 
faintly the elliptical form and then proceed with the grada- 
tion stroke C. Care should be taken to have variety in the 
strength of lines, thus the part of the ellipse farthest from the 



Most teachers make the mistake of dra^-ing with the point 
of the chalk; that is, making an outline and then filling in. 
This is entirely wrong. To make a blackboard drawing 
effective it must be simple, not labored, and this rule applies 
to freehand drawing of any kind. Begin by breaking a piece 
of chalk in half, and with a steady pressure, using it flat against 



Candlestick 

eve should be soft and subdued, while the edge nearer the 
eye must be strong and crisp. Use stroke C and blend to- 
gether with the horizontal stroke A. This done, take the 
[joint of the chalk, and with a few cris]) touches put in the 
rim and the sides, and your drawing is finished. Pursue the 
same methods in drawing the flower pot. In drawing the 
candlestick begin at the base, then put in two C strokes for 
the candle and shaft; follow these with the other details, and 
lastly point up the drawing to get snap and crispness. 

We now come to the group of apples. This drawing, to 
the untrained eye, may appear rather difficult, but in reality 
it is ver>' simple. Begin by laying in the plate with the C 
stroke, then with a small circular movement put in the apples 
with the same stroke. Now accentuate your drawing by put- 
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Flag Raising Day 

Hake It a Big Day in Your School 

IT can be made a great occasion for teaching patriotism. A hun- 
dred memories and a hundred suggestions in history cling round 
it. Nothing like " Old Gh)rv " as a central piece in school deco- 
rations for all occasions. No school should be without it. No 
reason why any school should he without it. 

We Furnish the Flag 

On rc(|ue»t wc will send you postpaid 35 Emhlemaric Hag 
Buttons. They are in National colors — handsome shirt waist 
and coat lapel ornaments. Let the children sell thetn at lOc 
apiece — they'll do it over night antl be glad of the chance. 
Send us the $'i.$o and we will send you a beautiful flag* eight 
feet Ijy fire fe«t, 46 stara, latest regulation form as to stripes, 
field, etc. All charges paid. For indoor or outdoor use. 
Warranted not to fade. 

You see how simple the plan is. 
Aliout all the teacher has to do is to 
show pup' Is the need of the flag and 

suggest how they can procure it themselves. They will enter 

into the plan enthusiastically. No need to tcouble the L>i)arfl 

alx)ut it. Do- this much for the school yourself and leave the 

flag in the school as a permanent reminder of your year's work 

in that school. 

Washington and Lincoln 



These patriot pictures are always an in»ph-ation to yf)ung 
people. After the Plag itself there is no article of furnishing 
more appropriate to the schoolroom. 

We furnish them suitable for schools — 20 by 24 inches in size, photo colors, and 
framed in solid black bone ebony, rub finish f-in. frame under glass. Vou can 
procure them on the same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the ^3 50 
when sold, and we will send either picture securely packed and express prejMiid to 
your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons, or the Hag buttons 
mentioned alx)ve. State which is wanted. 




We att Dof ar llMlfle» Wftft Tcickcn AH Over ffte CMafry 
( )Ter 1 2,000 teachers have procured ftags from ua 
and ahnost as many have procured the Washington 
and Lincoln pictures. More than likely we have sup- 
plied Hags and Pictures to teachers ift youf county. 
If we have we shall be glad to give you their names as 
references. Teachers are endiusiastic over the Flag 
and Pictures and universally approve the plan of get- 
ting them. 

Yonfl never know how easy it Is to get tlM Plif i or PIctiifts Mrtfl yM ifj* ^^ ^ y^ ^^^ '^ ^^ M<oiis 

Mail Order Flag Comf>any, 1031 Meridian Street, Anderson, Ind^ 



Notes 



— The Bureau of Insular Affairs at Wash- 
ington, D. C, has reported that 120 teachers 
are needed for the Philippines. The teach- 
ers will Ix? selected from those passing the 
Civil Service examinations. The salaries of 
fifty of the positions to be filled are $1200, 
and for the other positions slightly less. 
From the same source comes the statement 
that the FiIipiiK>s are very appreciative of 
the educational opportunities which the 
Government has sifTorded them, and are 
taxing the capBcily of the school Imildings 
by their large attendance. 

— The Board of Control of Allentown, 
Pa., has adopted the following among other 
rules for the gm'emment of the Mgh school: 

** A pupil, to become entitled to a dii)loma, 
should take the subjects offered in the course 
selected. Substitutions may, however, be 
made with the knowledge and consent of 
the parent and principal. 

**No pupil will be allowed to continue a 
subject which he shows ekherTio inclination 
or no capacity to master. 

**The time of graduation shall not be 
limited by years, but by the ability of the 
pupil to complete the work in the course 
selected, whether it be two years or five. 

*' Pupils who have completed three sub- 
jects will be classed as second year pupils; 
those who have completed six subjects as 
third year pupils, and those who have com- 
pleted eleven subjects as fourth year pupiFs." 



— The recommendation by Pres. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark University, at the recent 
Truancy Conference in Chicago, of a liberal 
use of corporal punishment as an effective 
remedy for the evil under discussion, caused 
considerable surprise, and was energetically 
opposed by Miss Jane Addams and Super- 
intendent CcK)ley, of Chicago. 



NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

Subjects for the Annual Meeting o( the 
National Department of Superintendence, to 
be held in Chicago, February 26-7-8, 1907. 

First Session: The School and the 
Public 

a Is the child the ward of the nation ? 

b What should the public do for the care 
and training of children before they are ad- 
mitted to the public sch(X)ls ? (Counting the 
kindergarten as a public school?) 

c The financial value of education. 

d General discussion by members. 

Second Session: The Scope, Defects 
AND Product of the Schools 

a Should*the school attempt the circle of 
the child's training, or address itself to the 
school segment? 

b Admitting that our schools are defec- 
tive, who is responsible for present condi- 
tions ? 

c Has the product of our schools reason- 
able fitness in scholarship and personal qual- 
ities for citizenship? 

d General discu.ssion by members. 



Third Session: Knotty Problems 

a What fraction of the pupils in our 
secondary schools cannot derive compensat- 
ing advantage therefrom ? 

b What has been the effect on the pupil 
of the multiplication of subjects of study 
and the refinement of methods? 

c Order of development and studies 
suited to each stage. 

d General discussion by members. 

Fourth Session: The Non-average, 
Experiments and Essential StttDiES 

a Should the school furnish better train- 
ing for the non-average chUd? 

b Are we experimenting too much and 
devoting too little time and effort to the 
fundamentals ? 

c What are the essentials in subjects in 
the Elementary School Course? 

d General discussion by members. 

Fifth Session: Qualifications and 
Training of Teachers 

a Minimum qualifications for the ele- 
mentary school 

b Minimum qualifications for the sec- 
ondary schcK)l. 

c Growth — how continued. 

d General discussion by members. 

Sixth Session: Round Table Confer- 
ences 
Papers are limited to twenty-five minutes 
each. No appointments have been made 
of members who will open or participate in 
the discussion. One hour and a half will 
l>e allowed for this part of the program 
during each session. 
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ting in'the stems and the strong touches on the plate and fruit. 
It might be well to practise the circular C stroke before draw- 
ing tihe group. 



About Lead Pencils 



(From Pencil Geography, 
pany.) 



Flowerpot 

The illustrations in this and subsequent articles are from 
photographs taken directly from the blackboard, and while 
it is well to copy them in order to get the technic, they should 
more often be used as suggestions; for instance, the candle- 
stick, and group of fruit would make an interesting study; 
so, too, the tumbler and apples. Nor need these hints be re- 



Group of apples SI d T3 

stricted to blackboard work. The teacher who may wish 
to improve her free-hand drawing and brush work will find 
much to interest her. 

It is the aim of the writer to make this series of articles 
thoroughly practical and helpful, and the motto will be: 
"The greatest good to the greatest number." 

With this end in view he will be pleased to answer any 
questions pertaining to this work. (Address 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City.) 

The Shortest Month 

Will winter never be over? 

Will the dark days never go ? 
Must the buttercups and the clover 

Be always hid under the snow? 

Ah, lend me your little ear, love! 

Hark I 'tis a beautiful thing; 
The weariest month of the year, love. 

Is shortest, and nearest tne springl — Sd, 



Issued by Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 



A. 
case. 

A. 



Of what does a pencil consist ? 
It consists of two parts; the 



'lead" and the cedar 



Of what is the **lead " in all pencils composed ? 
The **lead" in all pencils (except colored leads) is 
composed of graphite mixed with clay. 

Q. What is Graphite? 

A, Graphite is a form of carbon, in the same family as 
charcoal and the diamond, and closely allied to coal. 

Q. What other names are sometimes applied to this 
product ? 

A . Plumbago and blacklead. 

Q. Why is clay used with graphite ? 

A. It is used to bind the materials together and to assist 
in determining the degrees of hardness. 

Q, What sort of wood is universally used in pencil mak- 
ing at the present time? 

A. Cedar. 

Q. Where do the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ob- 
tain their graphite? 

A. From their celebrated mines at Ticonderoga, New 



York. 
A. 

e. 

A, 

Q- 

A, 



Where is the clay obtained ? 
From Austria and Bohemia. 
Where is the cedar obtained ? 
In Florida. 

How is the cedar shipped from Florida ? 
In cases, in which are packed the small blocks, or 
slats, somewhat longer than a pencil in length, and one-half 
the thickness of a pencil. 

Q. What follows? 

A . The leads are laid very carefully on boards 
to dry, and when dry are cut up into lengths of 
seven inches. 

Q. State what is next done. 
A. Then the leads are packed in boxes or 
crucibles and placed in ovens and subjected to a 
temperature of 2000*^ Fahrenheit for several hours. 
Q, Why is this done? 

i4. It is done to extract all the moisture and 
to render them tough, strong, and durable. 

Q. What is the next step in the process of pen- 
cil making? 

A . The grooves are cut in the cedar slat, in 
order to hold the leads, which are put in by hand, 
and then two slats are glued together. 
Q, What is next done ? 

id. The slat is then cut apart by machinery, 
and then the pencils are sandpapered, varnished, 
stamped, and packed in boxes, ready for delivery. 

Q, For what purpose are metal tips affixed to 
pencils ? 

A . To prevent the common habit of biting the 
pencil ends, also as an omamei^t and to hold 
the rubber eraser. 

Q. What material is used to apply the lettering to lead 
pencils ? 

i4. Gold-leaf, silver-leaf, aluminum and ink, and in some 
of the cheaper grades, a bronze powder. 

Q. Name another article made by the Dixon Company 
that is being used more and more in the public schools of 
this country ? 

A. The solid colored crayon, which is made in twenty 
different shades, and used in all schools where color is taught 
in connection with drawing. — Dixon^s Lead Pencil Geog- 
raphy, Joseph Diooon Crucible Co,, Publishers, 



Writing 
One teacher collects old writing books as soon as they are 
filled, cuts out the copies and mounts them on strips of Manila 
paper. These she often gives to scholars as busy work, and 
has found a great improvement in handwriting, since dying 
this. B. 
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PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 

TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 

February I, 15, March I, 15 and 29. (Supplementary Tour goings via all 
rail Marcli 30.) April 12, 26 and May 10, 1907 

Attractive Educational Outings 

I^lrom [Boslroxi 
^8-% from I^all ^Iveir; ^IS from '^&^%i%r ^IToirlc 

(Rates for tour of April 26 will be one dollar higrher, and for tour of Hay 10 two dollars higrher 
from Boston and Fall River.) 

Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer ; 
rate from New York covers all expenses. 

FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Full particulars of GEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 

206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

J. R. WOOD* Passenger Trafllo Manager. CEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 




NEW AND UNIQUE 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 

BY MAUD BURNHAM 

A book of original plays for the hands and fingers. The text is written 
-in delightful verse, and the book is illustrated with over one hundred half- tone 
pictures. No work of greater interest to primar}' teachers and kindergartners 
has been recently published. 

Price, in Jtandsome cloth bindings $i.oo 



STORY BOOKS FOR PRIMARY READING 



FOR THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

A collection of old and new stories, 
delightfully told by Carolyn S. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. By 
far the most notable book of 
this character published in a long 
time. Illustrated and attractively 
bound. 

Price f $1.50 



MOTHER STORIES 

By Maud Lindsay 
No better stories than these were 
ever written for little tots, and the 
daintiness of the book makes it 
especially appropriate for a holiday 
gift to any one who has to do with 
small children, or to the children 
themselves. Beautifully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 



IN THE CHILD'S WORLD 
By Emilie Poulsson 
A charming book of Morning 
Talks and stories in prose and 
rhyme, especially designed for the 
primary school and kindergar en. 
The book contains nearly 450 
pages, with over 100 illustrations 
by L. J. Bridgman. 

Price, $2.00 



We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, 
Kinderdarten Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. Send for complete catalogue. 



MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCSSOO 



STTTTTTfe 



TO OUR RBADBR5->-lf you mn at all Intomtad In the aiinQaocraMats 91 oar advartlMra and mott of thorn a 

MeoMBHly MMtri AiinoMetflMiit , glvo tbMB a chaaea to tall tbalr ttary In fnll by wrltliiff 



only to got yoM Intorootod by tb^ 
iiff tbaM ; ifld do It now. 
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TALKING TOGETHER 



February 



Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid, 
Ever, as of old time. 
Solitary firstling, 
Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses; 
Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid. — Tennyson 

One thing at a time — even in the Birthday Month. If 
you, teachers, grown up as you are, should go to a foreign 
country, and while yet you were learning the language, your 
teacher should suddenly precipitate upon you a shower of 
the birthdays of its great men, don't you think you would gasp, 
"One at a time, please*'? Remember this when you feel 
conscience bound to follow the absurd custom of overwhelm- 
ing little children with Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, and St. Valentine, all in the shortest month of the year. 
This is one of the times when a teacher should think for 
herself, and if every other primary teacher in the universe 
mixes heroes and poets to the hopeless confusion of the chil- 
dren, let her who doubts the wisdom of this use her common 
sense and present only one of the number — Washington! 
He is great enough for the whole month. Let him stand 
alone, a figure grand enough for the hero-worship and laurel- 
twining of all the children. As for the poets, why mix poets 
and patriots because they happen to have the same birthday ? 
This is the month for the emphasizing of patriotism, and not 
for eulogizing poets. As for St. Valentine, he celebrates 
himself. So long as romance and mysticism have a place 
in human hearts to gild the life prosaic, so long will the 
delicate, lacy Valentine beauties bring pleasiu-e. "But we 
don't make that kind. We make them for mamma and 
friends." Ah, yes, teacher, I know, and that is the safest 
current into which to turn their little love-missives. But it 
must be a very matter-of-fact teacher who will not manage to 
liave something invisible and magical wrought into their 
construction. 

A Suggestian I have not outgrown an interest in valen- 
tines. Let your children make one for me. I will give them 
a place of honor over my desk and will send a wireless " Thank 
you" for every one. 

Is It? 

If the Hatchet is indispensable fall back on back numbers 
of this paper for the drawing of it. Hatchets don't change 
and it is not necessary to give space to them every year. 



Editor's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



Washington's Birthday Exercises 

One hundred pages. Price, 15 cents. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 



Can Primary Schools Have a Flag Salute? 
Yes, indeed. Why not ? No matter how small the room 
or how illy adapted it may be, the teacher who cares to 
have her own little salutation of the flag can succeed per- 
fectly and have something more thrillingly beautiful, because 
simple and genuine, than the finest military dress parade ever 
executed. 



No Soldier Exercises 

Please, teachers, don't have any soldier features in your 

Eatriotic programs this year. Primary Education struck 
LSt year against the publication of anything pertaining to 
war or fighting. With the most enlightened nations striving 
for peace, don't let us encourage the soldier-glamor in our 
children. Turn all the marching and parading into peace 
channels. A little boy can be made very happy marching 
with a red, white and blue cap, with "Peace" on it. There 
was a Peace March in this paper last February. Look that 
up and use it again. This is no matter of preference, teachers, 
but a conscientious duty, to take soldiers and fighting out 
of the school-room. Don't say, "The children like it." 
That is no argument where moral questions are at issue. 
If every child is passing through the experiences of the ages 
hurry him along, double-quick, past the savage period when 
fighting appeals to him, and not make it delightful to him 
by playing soldier and telling fighting stories. 

Show them our national coat-of-arms, and let them see 
that the eagle grasps the olive branch as well as tha bundle 
of arrows in his talons. Popularize the olive branch, teachers. 



The $100,000 Question 

All the replies received are published in this number, and 
most creditable they are, too. There is one striking feature 
running through all these letters, viz., the desire for self- 
improvement and the wish to be able to do more for the 
children. It has been thoroughly worth while to adc this 
question and to call out these answers. They reveal a ten- 
derer, stronger womanhood, and a higher ambition individu- 
ally and professionally, than teachers are usually credited 
with. It strengthens one's faith in human nature and teacher- 
nature to know that all over this broad land an army of 
teachers, working under limitations, with far too small salaries 
and too little appreciation, are yet ambitious for greater 
knowledge and cherishing the highest womanly ideals of help- 
fulness to home, friends, and the children. 

Will the teachers notice particularly the last letter in the 
list signed F. B.? Will you not send this brave teacher 
something from your own store? You have much you could 
spare that would be riches to them, and you would not miss 
it. If you tell your boys there is a school somewhere without 
a ball, you will have balls to send them, I am sure. Let Us 
all remember this school. Let your children make a valentine 
for them, and send them anything you would like if you were 
in that teajcher's place. I will give her address to any teacher 
who will write for it. 

New Illustrated Blackboard Work 

Every teacher will be glad to see a new series of Black- 
board Illustrations, begun in this number. Mr. Robelt 
Dulk, a New York City artist, voU prove very helpful in his 
clear direction and appropriate pictures. 



What Would You Have Done ? 

Read " Sir Robert," in this*number, and tcH me what ydu 
would have done in that teacher's place. 
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Notes 



— The establishment of two schools for 
defective children has been authorized by 
the Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio. 

— In the recent great athletic meeting at 
Canton, Iowa, arithmetic races were a fea- 
ture. Pupils from the schools carried slate 
and pencil, and in the course of the race 
they encountered a blackboard containing a 
sum to be solved. The boys were lined up 
as they reached the goal and those whose 
calculations were wrong were then elimi- 
nated. The first three left in the line were 
counted winners. 

— Chicago is to have a Board of Teachers' 
Examiners on an entirely new basis, new to 
any school system. The Board of three 
examiners is to be selected by three different 
appointing powers. The superintendent 
chooses one, the faculty of the Normal 
School chooses one, and the School Manage- 
ment Committee is to select one — but no 
member of that committee is eligible. 

— School Superintendent Elson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has introduced into the ele- 
mentary schools teaching relating to the 
duties of city officers, the mayor, city coun- 
cil, police, Board of Health, etc. At which 
grade this instruction begins does not ap- 
pear; but there are several grades below 
the high school where it may be made useful 
to pupils who end their school course early. 
The superintendent says that such instruc- 
tion is "particularly valuable in cities like 
Cleveland, where there is a large foreign 
element." In cities where the native ele- 
ment largely predominates there is abundant 
lack of definite knowledge of such things 
among school children. — Boston Herald 

— The Association of Women Principals 
of New York City, has appointed a com- 
mittee on children's welfare, composed of 
Miss Katherine D. Clarke, Chairman, Miss 
Margaret Knox, Miss Ellen C. Phillips, 
Miss Mary F. Maguire, and Miss Isabella 
Sullivan. One of the first plans which the 
committee has in mind is to start an agitation 
for a new member in the President's cabinet 
— a Secretary of Education. The princi- 
pals argue that we have cabinet members 
whose business it is to look after the nation's 
interests in the matter of crops, stocks, and 
the like, and that the education of our Chil- 
dren is certainly of far greater importance 
to the nation. 



AN INTERESTING NOTE 
The little poem beginning 

" Little drops of water, little grains of sand. 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 

land. 
So the little minutes, humble though they 

be, 
Make the mighty ages of eternity," 

was written by Julia A. Fletcher (now Mrs. 
Carney), in 1845, in Tremont Temple, Bos> 
ton, Mass., as a class e.xcrcise in Pitman's 
phonography This was the original a^py. 
The authoress is still living, at the age of 
ninety years, 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals^ we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 



The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 



Works, Camden, N. J. 



26 JOHN STRBBT, NEW YORK. 



Graded Memory Selections 

AKRANGKD BY 

S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 

J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oaklaiul, ChI. 

C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 

190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 

They are the best tjelections for school use I have ever seen. 

Frank E. Parlin, &upi. JSclioolSy Quincy, Mass^ 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrtPANY 



228 Wabuh Ave. 
Chicago 



18 E. 17th St. 
N«w Vprk 



50 BromfieM St. 
Boston 



2046 Center St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 



12-16 Trinity Ave. 
AtlanU 
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The Flag for Me. 
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E. G. Young 
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this is the flag for me. I'll ev-er be true To the 
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red,white andblue,Oh,this is the flag for me. 



Our Noble Washington 

Edna G. Young 

(All: " John Brown") 

We love the name of heroes great, 
Who helped to make us free, 

But there's no name in all the land 
So dear to you and me, 

As that of him, the true and brave, 
Who will forever be. 
Our noble Washington. 

Chorus 
(Waving of flags) 

Wave the starry, starry banner. 
Wave the starry, starry banner. 
Wave the starry, starry banner, 
For noble Washington. 



And now upon this holiday, 

We celebrate his birth, 
For his renown has gone abroad 

To all the lands of earth; 
And so we sing and wave our flags 

That all may know the worth 
Of noble Washington. 



Chorus 



We cannot all be Washingtons, 

But we can try to be 
As loyal to our country's flag 

And true and brave as he: 
And then our land will stronger grow 

In love and purity. 
Hurrah for Washington! 



Chorus 



Betsy Ross 

(Dramatized) 
Annie E. Laney 

Do the teachers of littlest ones find it hard to get some 
simple exercise for the tots for Washington's Birthday, and 
for Flag Day? Couldn't they just play the Betsy Ross 
story this way: 

They will tell you from the picture that Betsy Ross wore 
a white kerchief on her shoulders, and a dear little cap with 
ribbons on her head. Some fond mamma will furnish the 
cap and kerchief, and won't grandma lend us her spectacles 
for one afternoon ? The older children in some'other room 
will be glad to make three-cornered hats for George Wash- 
ington and Robert Morris. 

When the play begins, we discover Betsy Ross sitting in 
the front of the room. Beside her is a little table on which 
is placed a large work basket, containing scraps of red, white, 
and blue cloth, some white stars, scissors, thimble, and 
needle, and thread. Carefully concealed beneath the bas- 
ket is the large school-room flag. 

A knock is heard. In a dignified manner as becomes a 
colonial dame, Betsy rises and opens the door. Enter 
George Washington and Robert Morris, removing their three- 
cornered hats, bowing low the while. 

George Washington 

Good morning to you, Betsy Ross. 

No\<^ can you make a flag to-day 
Of thirteen stars and thirteen stripes? 

We'd like to have it right away. 

Rooert Morris 

The thirteen stars must be of white 

Which you must on a blue field sew: 
Of red and white then make your stripes 
• Till you have made thirteen, you know. 

Beisy Ross 

My good friends, very proud am I 

To make our country's flag for you. 
And may it ever wave on high, 

The beautiful red, white, and blue. 

Again bowing low and donning their hats, the gendemen 
depart. Then Dame Betsy threads her needle, puts on her 
thimble very deliberately, adjusts her spectacles, and pre- 
tends to sew the red and white stripes together. Then she 
makes a great show of sewing the little stars on the blue cloth, 
and now, turning her back to hide the delusion, she pulls 
out the real flag from beneath the basket, and holds it up 
as if she had just finishcji it. This is a signal for the school 
to rise, each one holding a little flag to wave as^they sing. 

"There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue. 
But there is no flag however grand. 
Like our own red, white, and blue," etc. 



Flag Drill for Little People 

Maude M. Grant 

Let every child in the room have a flag, the flag being about fifteen 
inches long to have them all uniform. 

The pupils are seated with the flags on the desk, the flag part at the 
left side of the desk. 

The children recite 

We are very little people. 

But we love our flag full well, 
And we've learned its simple meaning, 

And this meaning now we'll tell. 
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StcBdls cm stzonff linen paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies. HoUy, 
Goldsnrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys. Rabbits, 
Cberriea and Hatchet, Flags, Roees. Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys. Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Sokiiers. Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 6 cts. 
Colored Chalk Oayono— Very best, dos., 14c 
Calendars and Large Portralta^Naroe 
aiur wanted, each 6 cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c 
TVaslilniifim on Horse. Washington and Betsy 
Boes. Log Cabin, Flag, Cokmial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags. Soldier and Drummer, all larger each 10 cts. 
Saata -Driving Eight Deer. Going Down Chim- 
ney. Filling Stockings. Tree, Fireplace Calendar. A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy Mew Year. Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men. Madonna, all large, each,10c 
Boaywork SienellB» Assorted. 
Set of 50 for 26 cts,4z 6 inches. Set 
^ of 60 for 85 cts, 6x8 inches. lOSten- 
cils on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 16 cts. 

Bloe Staiipino Powder— K 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
I Program* Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come^ very fancy, each. 10 cts. 

Order Hi least 10 cents' worth and ask for a caulog. 
Please do not Mod stamps or check. 

All goods sent prepaid by 

JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls. Iowa 




r BIG riAIL FREE 

1YOUB NAMK PRINTBD 
and 8«nt to 10000 firms all over 
k Ihe world so they can send you 
p) Free Samples, Catalogs, Mac- 
J ailnes. Books, Papers, etc^ 
k etc Send now to be In 1907 BIO 
\ Issue and (ret a BIG MAIL FREE 
^ and 8 months trial subscription to 
f our BEAUTIFUI< BTAOAZINK 
^ with art cover in colors, all for 

_ ^ 10c. AULKN, The Mail Man, 

Dept. O 108 Kennedy, N. T. 



WRITE A for as loaay. ic may 1x^ .. _ _ 

o/Vm/^ thousands of dollars 

ClON W HajM Bn^le C«., 221) Star Bldg.. Ckkas*. 



Sergei's The latest and best 
M ^ ^^9 ^__ collection of recita- 
SeieOTlOnS tlons; most of them 
^ No. 1 new, all of them good. 

f Send 25 cents for sample copy. 

I Dramatio PnbUshins Co. 

I 358 Dearborn St., Cbioaco 



BENT'S NO. 1 



Kills Insects on chil- 
dren. 2ftc. and 10c. 
Harmless. At all 
draggists. 



ENTERTAINMENTS 

IDlalofaes, Plan. Becitotlona, Drills, Speakers. Mono- 
locuM. Opervttaa. Moaical Piece*. Plnger Plays, Molion 
Sonus. lUostratod Songs, Paotomime Songs, Shadow Plays. 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special EnUrtoinmeDto for all 
Holidays, MiBrtreli, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up G.-ods, 
etc. Suitable for all afea and every occasion. Urge 
eatalorue Frae. Ivery Teiwher should have one 
T. •TptWitOII. PMbllsher. Pg|rt;_g7^__OW»eg^ 

nrx^ A r*HT?DC 8©nd for Catalofirue of 
1 C/^l^nnKd Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chrome, Picture, Prize, Honor ,i»erfect. 
Credit. Good._prawlnK,Sewina:.ltoadinflr, 
Busy- Work, Iteport, Number, Alphabet* 
Composition, Motto, History, LADgruaire, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Bialosues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches. Tableaux, Money 
Makins Kntertainments, Teachers' Aids« 
Books, Entertainment, School 8npplies« 
Certificates, Diplomas* £tc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO^ WARRKN, PA. 




— A night school has been opened in one 
large centrally located building of Denver, 
Colo., instead of several schools in different 
sections. 

'— The University of Chicago has abol- 
ished co-education in that hereafter the men 
and women will meet in separate classes. 
This change will be brought about gradu- 
ally and in the end the two sexes will not 
mingle in classes, at lectures, or at chapel. 

— Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University has been elected Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the N. E. A., to 
succeed Albert G. Lane, whose death oc- 
curred last August. Invitations for the next 
meeting of the N. E. A. have been received 
from the Jamestown Exposition Company, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Toronto, Denver, 
and Portland, Oregon. 

— State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles P. Cary, of Madison, Wis., 
has rendered the following opinion: 

"A district school board has authority 
to make a rule requiring the teacher to carry 
her lunch to school and remain in or about 
the school -house or grounds during the noon 
hour. If the children of the district, during 
that hour, play in the school-house, injuring 
the furniture and the building, and create 
unusual disturbances generally, the Board 
has the right to compel the teacher to protect 
the property of the district." 

— State Superintendent Riggs, of Iowa, is 
urging the necessity and advisability of keep- 
ing the schools open ten full months in the 
year. Not one-third of the children who 
enter the schools ever finish the eighth grade; 
in fact, the greater number are through with 
school life before they are in their teens. 
For these reasons the schools should be open 
as long during the year as possible, so that 
the children can get the greatest possible 
benefit out of them. 

"The lengthening of the school year," 
writes Mr. Riggs, "would take thousands 
of children off the streets and place them 
under the wholesome, healthful influence of 
the school for an additional month. Curb- 
stone schools which are held in vacant lots 
and deserted sheds are nurseries of crime. 
The more we can shorten the terms of these 
schools the easier the task will be for the 
grade teacher when the children come back 
to their regular work in September. We 
have no idea of adding anything to the cur- 
riculum of the schools or of increasing work 
of teachers and pupils. On the contrary, if 
we could spread the amount required to be 
done in nine months over ten, we could 
lessen the push and grind, the strenuousness, 
which characterizes present school life, in 
proportion. There would be no necessity 
for asking the child to study at home, and 
the child would have more opportunity for 
•learning the arts and sciences of home life, 
under the care of father in the shop or store, 
and mother in the home." 
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A Oroup of NorUiwe6tero UnivezBlty BaildlDgs , 

PRIMARY 
METHODS 

This Coarse comprises a series of tweuty les- 
sons in organlzatioD, management and methods 
of teaching every branch lu the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can pat to dally use with her 
poplls; It thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice clsases always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 
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NORMAL BLBCTI VE OOURSE».-Thorough 
review courses In twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC OODBSE8.— Bach branch is a 
thorough, complete course In itself. 

BcMiness, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-ttoen hundred gtxiduates can 
testify to the efllectlveness of our Instruction. 
For |100 annual scholarships In Northwestern 
University are ofltered by our School for the 
best work in Its correspondence cuurses. Inqnlr* 
1«B regarding any ooorses cordially invited. 




Primary Education. 



Interstate Scbool of Correspondence 

Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 WalHith Ave., CHICAGO 



BODY USES LE.\D 
PENCILS more or 
less, and the school 
children seem to be 
using them more than 
ever. An article that 
is of such general use 
should possess merit. 
It should be service- 
able as well as strong 
and durable, then it 
( I should be attractive 

in appearance, and 
lastly, should be care- 
fully graded for the particular work for which it is 
designed. 

DIXON'S AHBRICAN aRAPHITB PENCILS 
will commend tlicmselvcs to all teachers as hUing all 
these requirements. 



We will send you samples, if you will senB us sixteen 
'here 3 



eents and tdl us where you teach 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 



city 
New Jcnsy 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Austin Scbolarshlpt For Teachers ' 

For teachers and school superintendents on leave of 
absence. Applications for 1907-08 received until 
March 15, 1907. For information and blank forms of 
application address George W. Robinson, Secretary 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANTED 



10 men in each state to travel, 
distribute samples of onr floods 
and tack adve tlslnK bIkhs. 

SaluT $91 per month $8 per ''ay for expenses. 

SAUHDIB8 CO., D«pt. P, JaekMs Bl*d.. Ckleago. 



To OUR READERS — Iff you are at all Interested In the announcemento of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you Interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story In full by writing them ; and do It now. 
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Pick up the pigs, holding them erect and looking at them} 
The red is for the heroes 

WTio bore the flag so brave, 
The white it stands for purit\ 

Oh, EQay it ever wave! 

The last and other color 
• Shows us the good and true, 

And what can we find lietter than 
The dear old blue? 

And so we have in our dear flag. 

The brave, the pure, the true; 
The stars and stripes — the stripes and stars, 

The red — the white — the blue. 

And now, with flags in hand, we turn, 
And then we stand, just so, 

{Turn and stand) 

We're ready now to march in line, 
Just as the soldiers do. 

(Flags over the right shoulder) 

(Mark timty *' l^jt — right, '^ and all sing to the tune 0} *' Comin' 
Thro' the Rye'') 

All the boys and girls are marching, 

Up and down we go, 
Holding firm our little flag staffs, 
Waving to and fro. 

(Wave flags gently) 

Watch our little flag^ a-flutter, 
Brave and pure and true — 
Oh, we love our countr}'s emblem, 
Red and white and blue. 

Have (balk lines drawn on the floor about a yard apart. Let half 
of the children march on one line and half on the other, and stand. 

Let them hold the flags so that they will meet in an arched point 
Ijctwcen the lines, l^t them sing to the tune of "Yankee Doodle." 

Down the lane of flags we go 

Marching close together. 
Oh, we love to march and sing. 

Whatever be the weather. 

Holding up our flags so gay — 

They make a pretty view, 
Oh, we love to watch them wave, 

The red, the white, the blue. 

While singing this, let the first two children on the opposite sides 
pass under the arch of flags, the others following in turn, until they 
are all back in their original places on the line, where they will gently 
wave the flags back and forth. 

Count " I — 2. Up — down." Flags down to the middle of the 
line, then up again. Do this five or six times. Then give the command, 
* ' Turn," and have them all face one way. Flags over the right shoulder. 
March to seats and stand in the middle of^the^aisle, all flags over 
shoulders. 

Give commands: "Flags erec/. Flags — lejt. Flags — right. Flags 
— down.** Repeat twice, then the command, "Flags — erect V 

Wave the flags and sing "America" (one or two stanzas is enough 
for the little ones) and end the drill by singing two lines of "The 
Star Spangled Banner." 

*' And the star spangled banner, O long may it wave, 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 



• About February 

Here is Fcbniar>' — February sunshine 

Such a tiny thing ; Melts the fallen snow; 

She's the shortest daughter And we see at noontime, 

Mother year can bring. Little rivers flow. 



Februar>' sunbeams 

Brighter grow each day, 
Telling that the winter 

Soon will pass away. 



February mornings 
FVosty panes can show ; 

Still we're making snowballs; 
Still the slcighbells'^o. 



Little February 

Her own whims dolh please; 
If tt)-{lay she's thawing, 

Soon she'll tightly freeze. — Leilie Sterling 



Lincoln Exercise 

Antoinette L. Canfield 

IF a teacher enters into the spirit of the exercise she 
can make these simple biographical facts form a pro- 
gram of as much interest and of exceedingly more value 
than an elaborately prepared program, requiring many 
rehearsals upon so-called ^* poetry" for Lincoln's birthday. 
In this exercise every child has some part and the valuable 
story of Lincoln *s life will be remembered much longer than 
in a case where the teacher simply tells the story. This 
serves as a script reading lesson and will be of interest Ije- 
cause of its novelty. These paragraphs are to be copied 
on separate slips, and one given each pupil — assigning the 
longest to your most careful and distinct readers. A moment 
should be given for each to read silently his paragraph. Any 
word not known may be spelled by the pupil, for the teacher 
to wxite upon the board, and as a class exercise, or individu- 
ally sounded or pronounced. This list will comprise the 
word drill for the day. The children reading the stories 
might stand before the class while the short paragraphs may 
l>e read by pupils standing beside their seats. This exer- 
cise, followed by the Salute to the Flag, and the singing of 
"America" will occupy about a half hour. It is suitable 
for a second or third grade. The value of the exercise might 
be tested on the following day by devoting the language 
period to an oral review of the same. 

1 .Abraham Lincoln was born nearly one hundred years 
ago. His birthday was February 12. 

2 Lincoln was born in a little log-house in the woods. 

3 Hear skins were hung across the doors and windoAvs 
to keej) out the cold. 

4 Little Abraham used to lie on his bed at night and 
look out between the logs at the stars. 

5 He slept on a bag of leaves on the floor. There was 
no uj)stairs'to his'house. 

6 They' didn't have much to eat. Sometimes they had 
tc» shoot birds and animals for food. 

7 There were no stores where Lincoln lived so his mother 
had to make his clothes. 

8 Once she made him a little suit out of the skin of a bear. 
He had a funny little coon-skin cap with the tail hanging 
down behind. 

9 He never wore stockings. Once his mother made him 
some leggings of deer-skin and some slippers of bear-skin. 

10 They were very |X)or people. His father could not 
read or write. His mother liked to read and used to teach 
.\braham. 

11 Lincoln had a good mother. He loved her, and was 
always good to her. This is what his mother said about him. 
" Abraham was a good boy. He never gave me any trouble. 
He never said an unkind word to me. He always tried to 
help me." 

1 2 When Abraham was five years old he went to school. 
He had to walk two miles to school. 

13 His teacher ""said, "Abe was a good boy. He liked 
to^study, and learned his lessons quickly." 

14 He had no pencils or paper. Sometimes he did his 
number work on a shovel with a piece of burnt wood for a 
pencil. 

15 He went to school jUvSt one year. Then he had to gq 
to work and helpjhis father. 

16 Once two men asked Abraham to row them across 
a river. • They paid him two silver half dollars. This was 
the first money he had ever earned. Abraham was so happy 
that he almost cried. He felt as rich as a king. 

17 In the evening when^his^^work was done he would 
study. 

18 They had no lamps. Abraham used to sit by the 
fireplace in^the^evening, and study by the light from the 
fire. 

ig They had only tliree books in the whole house. He 
read these over and over again. 

20 Once a man Icf Abraham take a book about Washing- 
ton. He read it night and day, and look it to bed. with him. 
When he went to sleep he would put it in between the logs. 
One night there was a hard snowstorm. The snow cam^ in 
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EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL SUPER 
INTENDENTS 

A public examination of persons wishing 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
State Board of Education for the position of 
superintendent of schools in accordance with 
chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held in 
Room 15, State House, Boston, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 8, at 9.30 A.M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination 
a certificate of moral character, and testi- 
monials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be ex- 
amined in the school laws of Massachusetts 
and in the principles of school management 
and school supervision. Much weight will 
be given to successful experience in the su- 
pervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intendkig to take this examina- 
tion should notify the secretary of the Board 
of Educatioij, if they have not already done 
so. 

George H. Martin, Secretary 



EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 

M. Raufifman, Minister of Education in 
Russia, in his plan for the reform of the 
schools of that country, provides for the 
abandonment of the old police, who did 
everything in their power to hinder the 
spread of elementary education. His plan 
recommends that the central government 
shall in every way aid and promote the 
schools established by the Zemstvos or other 
local authorities, and shall assume the pay- 
ment of a minimum salary to the teachers 
employed. He also desires to increase the 
number and efficiency of the normal schools 

One part of the plan, which shows a most 
commendable liberality and breadth of view, 
is the provision that the non -Russian popu- 
lation may be taught in their mother tongue, 
on condition that Russian history and geog- 
raphy be taught in Russian. It is the hope 
of M. Kauffman that this plan may help to 
solve the great problem of his country's fu- 
ture. 



— The Mexican Government has planned 
an educational congress which will consider 
the nationalization of the school system. 
At present each state has charge of its own 
schools and lack of uniformity exists in the 
standard maintained. Owing to the differ- 
ence in the wealth of the various states, 
there is a corresponding difference in the ex- 
cellence of the schools. It is thought that 
federal control would produce more satis- 
factory results. 

— Here is the Congressional verdict on 
spelling: "Hereafter, in printing documents 
authorized by law or ordered by Congress 
or either branch thereof, the Government 
printing office shall follow the rules of 
orthography established by Webster or 
other generally accepted dictionaries of the 
En^h language.'' 

TO OUR READERS 



"The fight teciehet> in the flight position mecins 
the highest %uqqq%% fof both teciehef and sehool." 



NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PADS. 

^^Dlrectot, Of -umM tt«.ci)et»' Hflenciee 

"An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers' agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers." It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies. The following excellent teachers' agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 



Eastern Teachers' Agency 

ESTABLISHED I890. 

Telephone, BosUn, 775-2. Miss B. P. POSTER, Manajcer. 

80 BiroasciL^ielcl. IH^iree^^ Bofli^oim. 



The time to be regiatertd wUk an agency it alt the time. 



OVD AHIIOr TrAfllirDC AUriinV hasiUled tb^e position! lo pobllc andpHTate icbools, 
dlllAuUdL iLAunCKw AbClluT extending lUopentUoni from ;heAUantlc sea board to 
tbe Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions. $70^ Prlnolpals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $6«), Grammar. $fiOO, Prtmary, $460, Mnslc, $000, Goyernesses, $$C0, Drawing, $l00. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $600, Critic $1S00, Supenrlsors, $1900, Kloentlon, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager. 4, Tbe Hler, Dept. P, Synusiue, N. T. 



Agencie§ create a demand for teaehere bp the amttant pretentetion qf their oatuUdaiee. 



«liriSA.OUeiXD 001S1SXDI»F»097I>£C970XD 



lOHOOlUr 



TBAOHKRS fear no examinations after taking our DRII«I« 0OUR8B bj mall. We prepare tor any cer- 
tificate you want. County, City, SUte BXAM I NATIONS. OOURSBSln all subjeoU for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 60.000 Students. 

NOAH LKONARD, A.M ., M aiiacer» The Hier, Dept. O, STRAOUSB. N. T. 



JTinpfoy an agency to act as yomr tmtinete manager. 



Good teacher $ 
placed at all 
time* of the year. 
Begieter now. 



EDUCATORS' EXCHANGE 

LlOlATremont Street !■ Boston, Mass. 



Bvery weeh 
Jtndt u$ short 
(f candidates 
for good p*aeei 



Tfi is is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place tea- hers 



tk HT A ^i V* HT^I ^H^ !• raloAble In proportiou to lU 
X^n X^\jirXiM\J X inflaence. If It merely henra 
of Taeanciea and tells f|1|J A nP that Is somethioK bot If 
J on about them A * ^ '\_ A It Is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends ^^ V*^l^\TyrTyrV*HTY\C| 
yon that Is more. Oars X!USiW\Jj&J&XiljlJl#B 
TBE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, O. W, BARDEBN, Syracuse. N. T. 



Superintendents depend upon agencies toJtU vacancies. 



THE TEACHERS' GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 

EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 

8 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 



It is always wise to have ' 'a friend at the Court of Casar.** Register Now! 



I'HG f'iisk: otb^^^oixb^rsi' .^ob^:ncib^». 



4 Ashburton Pl.y Betieu. 
rjO Fi/ik Ave., Nrw York. 
ISOS Penn, Av*., Wasktngien. 



Afenty Manual sent frse to sny address. 

a03 Michigan Ave., Chicago. rsoo WilUam* Ave^, Portland. 



414 Century Bide, Minneapolis. 
4C(S Cooper Bmilaing, Denver. 
jrS Rookery Block, Spokane. 



4tK Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
aSfS Douglas Bldg , Los Angeles. 



Agencies are largely responsible for the increase %n salaries the last few years. 



""' TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of Boston, 

120 Boylston St. 

RECOMMIENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 



The siilary your qual^eations deserve is increased by an agency registration. 



Recommends coUep e and nor> 
's and 
1, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls (or primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WNI. O. PRATT, Manager --70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Tl,^ «^ J i fws ^ n k Recommends college and s 

.' Pratt Teachers Agency o-s'.f.Scp.o-^.t::; 

C^ Sf he and private schools. 



Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 



Mid/and Teachers 



Aberdeen, S. D , Shcnaii 
and blank. 



^AMo ' Jma«i/»/ao Ofltees: Warrensburg, Mo , Kansas City, Kan., Vinitw, Ind Ter., 
lerS ngenCieS Pcndleton, Oregon, Mt. Vernon, Wash , Valler City, N. D., 
idoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBoit, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. Write lor booklet 



{Continued on Page 97) 



-If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story In full by writing them; and do It no^h-J ^^ ^^ 
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between the logs ajid spoiled the book. Poor little Abraham 
almost cried. What would the man say, and how could 
he ever pay for the bookl He took the book back to the man 
and showed it to him. Th^i he told what hadh^pened. 
The man knew by the boy's honest eyes that he was telling 
the truth. "What can I do to pay for the book?" asked 
the boy. "Will you work to pay for it?" said the man. 
"Yes, I will do anything," answered Abraham. "Wdl, 
you may draw com for me for three days," the man said. 
" Then you mav have the book." This was the first book 
Abraham Lincoln ever bought. 

21 Abraham Lincoln was a very strong boy. He liked 
to run and jump like other boys. 

22 At>raham liked to wrestle with the other boys, but 
he alwajrs played fair. 

23 He likwi to tell funny stories, and everyone liked to 
hear his stories. 

24 When Lincdn was a 3roung boy his playmates used 
to like to hear him make speeches. He made very good 
speeches, and the boys would cheer him, and wave their 
hats. Once, one of the boys picked up a turtle, swung 
it around his head again and again, and then let it drop at 
Lincoln's feet. The pow turtle, was badly hurt and his 
shell was broken. It could hardly move. When Lincoln 
saw it he was very angry, and said, "Who did that? The 
boy who did that is a coward!" Everyone knew Lincoln 
was right, and the boy who did it was very much ashamed. 

25 He always wcx^ed very hard. He wanted to become 
a great man. 

26 Abraham Linc(^ was always honest. Pe<^le called 
him "Honest Abe." 

27 When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he worked 
in a store. Once a poor woman came to buy something. 
Lincoln made a mistake and asked her six cents too much. 
That evening, after the store was closed, he walked three 
miles in the rain to tell the woman about his mistake and to 
give back to her the six cents. 

28 Lincoln was always kind. Once he was out riding 
all dressed up in his best clothes. He thought he wouldn't 
spoil his clothes helping some pigs, so he drove on. But he 
couldnt help thinking about them. By and by he went back 
and pulled all the little pigs out of the mud. ^I spoiled my 
new clothes," he said, " but I took a big pain out of my heart." 

29 Abraham Lincdb was for many years a lawyer. He 
was very wise and fair and when people got into trouble, 
they would go to him U3X hdp. 

30 He was always glad to hdp anyone, but he would 
never tell or act what was not true or take any money to help 
a man who had done wrong. 

31 All over the country people heard what a great man 
Lincoln was. 

32 Our country was in trouble. People wanted a wise 
and brave man for president. 

^l They said, "Lincoln will make us. a good president, 
and help our country just as George Washington did." 

34 So they chose Lincoln and he went to five in the beau- 
tiful White House in Washington. 

35 He lived in the same house where President Roosevelt 
lives now. 

36 Very soon there was a dreadful war and hundreds of 
men gave up their lives. 

37 A great many of the soldiers were buried at Gettys- 
burg where there had been a terrible battle. President 
Lincoln once made a wonderful speech at this cemetery. 
Many people think it was the best speech that he ever made. 
Since then it has been read and spoken by thousands of men 
and boys all over this country. 

38 Lincoln helped to stop the dreadful war. He loved 
every part of the country. 

39 People said, "Let us have Abraham Lincoln for our 
President again." 

40 One day a wicked man shot and killed him. 

41 The whole country was very sad. Everyone had lost 
a good friend. 

42 We always like to keep Lincdn's birthday, because 
he did so much for our country. 

43 Alnraham Lincoln was a hero. He was hever afraid 
to do right. 



Lincoln Drill 

Susie L. Fitz 

(This drill is for seven small boys, each carrying tbovels made from 
white cardboard, with the dates 1807 and 1865 on one side; on the 
other side large letters, one on each blade, to spell — Lincoln. The 
Novels are held with dates to the audinece until the last movement. 
Music march. Eight counts to each movement. 

1 Hold shovel in both hands down at arms length front. 

2 Lower blade to floor retaining hold of handle. 

3 Motion as though throwing earth. 

4 Bring blade up to left hand and hold it out from chest. 

5 Bring right hand slowly over forehead as though think- 
ing, still holding shovel in left hand. 

6 Motion with right hand on shovel as though doing 
arithmetic. 

7 Turn shovel so as to spell LINCOLN, holding both 
hands on handle, the blade in front oi chest 

8 Place shovel on right shoulder, still holding it in both 
hands. March off stage. 



Lincoln's Story 

Susie L. Fitz. 
(By five little girls) 



First Girl 



Second 



Third 



Fourth 



Fifth 



When Lincoln was a little boy, 

He was very, ytry poor, 
His home, a rude hut made of logs 

With no window nor no door. 

Beside the open fireplace, 

In winter evenings cold, 
He worked out his arithmetic 

On a shovel with charcoal. 

He studied all the time he could, 
His books were old and few, 

He read them all so many times 
He knew them thro' and thro*. 

Kind to the aged and the poor 

A cheerful word for all. 
He learned to be both wise and good; 

Loved by the children small. 

When people saw him, wise and kind, 
Honest and good and true — 

And made our Lincoin president — 
He ever right did do. 



Verses for Tots 

A. B. B. 

When^shines the Februaryjsun, 
Then melting snows begin to run; 
Then baby brooks, though sound asleep, 
Must from their winter cradles peep. 

My Flag 

There is a bonny flag, 

/ think is fine! 
All made of stars and stripes — 

That flag is mine! 

The Stars and Stripes 

Of all the flags that float — 

0*er north, south, east, and west — 

The dear old "Stars and Stripes" 
I love the best. 

My country's flag floats on the breeze, 
Far o'er the tops of spreading trees; 
I wonder if it loves the sky so fair, 
Because 'tis Ww€, and stars are there? 
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Chicago Notes 

Mary F>. FitzGerald 

There was organized at Hull House, The 
PUygroun4 A«^cuaion of Chicago, which 
hopea soon to bring all th« playgrounds into 
the same kind of contact and competition 
which some of the leading members of the 
association have already helped to bring 
about among the children of the separate 
groundi». It ig already apparent that the 
lilaygrounds are one of the best investmenta 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Suder, the Supervisor of Physical 
Culture in the Public Schools, says that it is 
unnecessary to have a pond in order to 
teach swimming. Bovs can learn to swim 
in the air, and swimming in the water will 
naturally follow. He says that a majority 
of the boys in the German schools who learn 
the swimming exercises in school are able to 
swim the 6rst time they get into water. We 
can btlievc that, as boys are partly aquatic 
anyway. Just notice them on a rainy da\ , 
if you don't believe It. But what about the 
girls? 

The new mzyiual which Mr. Suder has 
compiled gives all of the arm and leg move- 
ments. It is also intended to suspend the 
boys horizontally from the ceiling of the 
g)'mnasium, so they may practice these 
movements. If this new feature is gener- 
ally published, there will be no truants for 
awhile. The children are to be taught the 
steps of the waltz, two-step, mazurka, polka 
and other dances, but not by those names. 
In the manual he suggests the music to be 
used for certain sets of exercises: " El Capi- 
tan," "High School Cadets," "Stars and 
Stripes," "lola," "Moonlight," "Cherry." 

By a unanimous vote, the Board of Edu- 
cation adopted a resolution permitting pu- 
pils and teachers to encourage pupUs in the 
reading of the IMUe Chrpnicle, in (xmnection 
with current evenu in teaching, as prescdbed 
in the course of study of the dty schools. 

The LUile Chronicle is the greatest assist- 
ance to the teacher In every possible way, 
as those who have used It can certify. The 
language is simple enough, so the pupil need 
not feel in his search for those horrible 
things called '*items" that he is running 
an obstacle race with what Dick Swiveller 
calls "staggers," in the way of long words in 
every stretch of a sentence or two. 

There is no surer test of interest than the 
reading under cover, as it were, of anything, 
and until it was understood that the paper 
was part of the work, that was what one 
teacher had to contend with. The items 
get a little garbled in the telling sometimes, 
but there are plenty of critics to set every 
statement right. 

Now, if the Board wouid pafts a fesnlutwn 
sanctioning the purchase of a copy or two 
of every high class magazine for children, 
such as Si Nicholas and the American Boy, 
for each room of the upper grades, the prob- 
lem of what children should read would be 
simplified. In these magazines there is 
work which might interest a boy or girl not 
pariiculaHy fond of reading. Some of the 
entertainment money might be thus practi- 
cally employed. 



DIRECTORY OF LEADIN6 TEACHERS' AOENCIES 

(Continued from Page 95) 




\Vc want teachers now for positions pay- 

IJ^ ing from $50 to $125 per month. Wc want 

1,000 registrations at once for vacancies 

1/ occurring during the winter, and for next 

year's opportunities. 

FREE ReaiSTRATION. "NO POSITION -NO PAY." 

Send at once for Registration Form P E. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 




gnilCailgBllftDM TEACHBRg' AOENCY , oidMt 



And 3ett knowp In U. S. Est. 1S5.1 

CuARLBS W. MuLFORD, Manager. 



CQfiipctUion/<^ po»Uions growa •harprr eaeS year - u»e mmy help. 



^■30.^.03 



O. J. ALBERT, Manaser. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

MIHTfl AP inVIIFIfiR L*r|« clientMt rwult ol cwcntjr-two years' Mpcntnce. Positions ftEiad in aS 
rvmiO Vr OI/IAIIIAUD Staie Univewiiies, in 90 per cent of all collcge»i 300 in the Sutc Normal SchooU, 
layga numban la Bacoadaty aad Pablie tfchools. Wa have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. 
Yaar Book fret. 



An agencff ragiatration places puu in touch with vacancies <ificfioU sections of the country. 



17 L. VAN HUREN ST 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



Ah agtnoy r^itiration inioreaHt your ehatices for $touring work tntirsly oong€>'ial. 



REGISTRATION 



Pacific Teaahers' Agency ofTers FREE REGI8TBA.TI0N to eo ffra^te 
ta«otaart« azparleiiflad iioru.al jrraduaiea, for poalUoni paying SHOO 1 1 
17)0 (niaxlDium $8i0) begint.lug Sept. *07. Offer limited to first 6) 
reglfltriDg tafore Mwh tlret. we raeommend. Write for Informa- 
Uon to B. W. BRINTNilLL, M»na«rcr, 038 N. T. Block- 
iMttl«, WMh. (Establlehed 1899^ 



&iurcoodjK>»itlon8 for good teadiert wlUi good records 

HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL STREET. ALBANT, N. Y. 



DoUNomt 



Do it Now! 



THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS' BUREAU 

ARTHUR a. rURNIR 
QIOROI M. DOWNING 

Proprietors 



I IM. Combines Conservatism with energy, up-to- 
date methods and square dealing. Write to-day. 

1430 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



Mmm ymi mtr n^U $tr« 4 with «w m^onoyf ttp^y. 



M9tm9'-^iopa9^t9 9€t^fnorepmy. RsgiHmr ^fow/ 



^i 



utneapoi 
tJeacAers 



/is 



\qenct/ 



for our 

BoolM 



1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 

and in the West — largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

J Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remaricably successful In placing its members 

during past years. 

Address I. A. TborMM, 329 P 14(|| Ave. S. B. 
MINNBAPOUS, MINNESOTA. 



Agencies ar% a rteognizod factor in the eOuooHonmi world of H d ay . 



THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 

A aoathera and Seiithwestara Teachers' Agency 
Central Offfice, SHReVEPORT, LA. 

Ponnerty the West Tevee School Hureeu of Abileoe, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
tbfec yeon. The aeea^ k«eU afiquaiated in tlw Sotuh and Southwest, and is in poaition to elkctively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or cbanft in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a i^ersonal letter 
to lust as mairy teadiers as answer this adverttsement. I>ei us tell you what we hare done for others— what we can do 
f<> ryott. RenMiiiber ahout tb«*<eariy bird," etc. W. A. BYNUM. Manec«r 



Bngage the heip end eteperienee <ifan agency. 



T'C Ai^MRf^^ U/A yV/ir^/l ^« secure positions lor competent teachers of all grades. 
t C/\\^MiCM\^ vrr%iy M MliE^ Registration fee pays for membership fo^ two years. Register 
early am) get in line lor adhrancement. 

HATHAWAY TKAOHKK8' AOKNCT, BENNINGTON. TT. 



TO OUR READERS — II you ore at all interested In the onnounceinento of our advertisers and most of them can hope o nly to get you interested by their T 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. BOSTON 
Drawing with Colored Crayons. By 
D. R. Augsburg. 64 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
• Colored crayons for drawing is the most 
popular medium now used to teach chil- 
dren to draw freehand, unhampered, and 
"as they see it." Not all teachers, and 
perhaps not many, know just how to begin 
and how to proceed in the best manner. 
This book tells just how. The well-known 
reputation of Professor Augsburg for artistic 
productiDn and for original methods of 
teaching drawing will be sufficient recom- 
mendation for the worth and helpfulness of 
this little book. It is full of illustrations 
with explicit directions for working in the 
school-room. Crayons are always fascinat- 
ing as^ a medium of expression, and if the 
teacher wants to know just how delightful 
it is, let her try it alone, and let herself go 
unfettered by ruler or eraser. Just so 
will the children revel in the crayon-free- 
dom. The teacher may need hdp as to 
^he management and mixing of colors and 
jhis book gives just that needed help. 

SEELEY & CO., LONDON, ENGLAND 
The Romance of Animal Arts and 
Crafts. By H. Coupin, D. Sc, and John 
Lea, B. A. 

Here is the Arabian Nights of the Animal 
World. It will be just as hard for a natural 
boy to leave this book when once begun as 
to lay by, unread, the famous Arabian tales* 
Here are the stories of the ways the animal 
world cares for itself, with an instinct so 
true that men may well pause and wonder 
if he can ever equal it. The Master Crafts- 
men, Excavators and Miners, Makers of 
Basket-work, Architects of Spherical Dwell- 
ings, Masons, Engineers, Trappers, Silk- 
spinners, Raft Builders, Cigar Manufac- 
turers, are some of the tides of the various 
chapters. Surely "Arts and Crafts" is a 
good title for such a work. There are 
twenty-seven full-page half-tone illustra- 
tions representing the feats in the marvelous 
animal life. The teacher who knows how 
to use such a book as this — a litde at a 
time, as the dessert for nature study — will 
have a well-nigh never-ending source of 
pleasure to draw from. It should be in 
school libraries. 

LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 
Merry Animal Tales. By Madge A. 
Bingham. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 
The author says, "A Book of Old Fables 
in New Dresses." The children will be 
delighted to go with this book into another 
journey to Fairyland, where everything 
happens that never happens in this com- 
monplace world. ^The illustrations are plen- 
tiful, interesting, and helpful to the stories. 
The five full-page pictures will be especially 
"taking" with the children. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON 

Literature and Life in School. By 
J. Rose Colby. 

The author talks of the uses of literature 
and life in school as one who has observed 
closely and thought carefully on the subject. 
After a chapter on "The True Function in 
Literature," she considers the literature that 
may best be used in meeting the needs of 
children in the first four years in school. 
Her range in books for this purpose is wide 
— perhaps too wide for many teachers who 
have had large experience with children in 
these early years. The Second Four 
Years of School are next considered, rel- 
ative to the literature best adapted to the 
development in this stage. In the next 
chapter, "Method of Handling Literature 
in School," the question is asked, "How 
shall we bring pupil and material together?" 
and discussed at length. The last portion 
of the book considered, "Literature and 
Life After the Elementary Years." An 
appendix sums up, in a list, the books that 
may be used in the different stages of the 
student's life. This will be valuable for 
teachers who have given less thought to 
this study. The author is not dogmatic in 
expression of opinion, but suggestive. Not 
all teachers will agree with her wholly in 
her selections, but every teacher will do 
well to read the book. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

The Jingle Primer. By Clara A. 
Brown and Carolyn S. Bailey. 

The authors believe that the natural start- 
ing point in learning to read is the presenta- 
tion of written or printed symbols of the 
child's thought content on entering school. 
Presuming that Mother Goose Jingles oc- 
cupy a large share of the child's interest, 
this book begins with Jack and Jill. The 
method indicated is for the child to learn 
the jingle well enough to recite it before 
learning to read it — then to learn the in- 
dividual words, already printed on the 
board. Besides a variety of these jingles, 
there are stories in the back part of the book, 
containing but few new words. These sto- 
ries are of the folklore order and the con- 
stant repetition will delight the children. 
The illustrations of this book are full of life 
and interest. They are quite wonderful in 
their dear attractiveness and are full of the 
action of the jingles. 

LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 

The Birch-Tree Fairy Book. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Johnson tells us that this version of 
old favorite fairy tales has been re-written 
and all that is savage, distressing, or grue- 
some has been eliminated. This is cer- 
tainly a desirable thing to do for all fairy 
stories containing unwholesome and repell- 
ing features. Thirty-four separate stories 
make up the contents of this book of three 
hundred and forty-six pages. The binding 
is brilliant in red and blue, the illustrations 
are abundant and full of the action of the 
stories. Whether such stories as these are 
worth the time and money needed to produce 
such a beautiful book is the question. But 



so long as children live, fairy stories will be 
in demand and it is a matter for rejoicing 
that they are carefully edited. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Good Health. (The Gulick Hygiene 
Series.) By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 
Director of Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of New York. 

In this first book in the series, the skin is 
discussed simply from the standpoint of 
health. It is the author's intention to give 
each year a separate line of thought to avoid 
yeariy repetition. Much attention is given 
to breathing pure air and ventilation 
in the opening chapters. Later the hygiene 
of sleeping is discussed; animals and alcohol, 
eating, exercise, etc. The chapters are 
short, and at the dose of each are quesdons 
for the pupil, which will sum up the impor- 
tant points. The style of the text is con- 
versational and the technical is omitted. 
The illustrations are helpful, and the book 
is well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
designed. 

RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Father Tuck's Annual* 

The child who is fortunate enough to 
own this book will find a well of pleas- 
ure that he will not easily exhaust. Every 
page is in the child's own world, and full 
of fun — innocent fun. The matter is fresh 
and the illustrations vastly superior in 
conception and execution to the generality 
of children's books. It is designed for 
very young children, and no risk would be 
incurred to order it without seeing it. This 
well-known firm send out every year artistic 
productions in cards, calendars, and juvenile 
booklets that are unequalled. No expense 
is spared to give a qusdity that delights the 
eye and trains the artisdc sense of the chil- 
dren. The variety and uniqueness of de- 
sign in their work can only be appreciated 
by seeing it. It is not too late in the holi- 
day season to secure one of their beautiful 
calendars for the coming year. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW 
YORK 

The Cloak Room Thief. By C. W. 
Bardeen. 

Seven school stories comprise the contents 
of this book, and it is safe to say before 
reading that there is not a dull one among 
them. Mr. Bardeen's stories are plain, 
straightforward, with no sentimentalism and 
no striving after effect. The reader is held 
to the last page, and though no point is 
apparent, there is a point which the reader 
absorbs and remembers. 



Bad Blood 

Is the cause of all homors, eruptions, 
boils, pimples, scrofulous sores, eczema 
or salt rheum, as well as of rheumatism, 
catarrh and other troubles. The greatest 
blood remedy for all these troubles, proved 
by its uneqnaled record of cures, is 

Hood's Sarsapariila 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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Don't Be Fat. 



My New Obesity Beduoer Quiokly 

Ohanges Tour Weight To Hormal, 

Beqnires Ho Starvation Proo^u 

and is Absolutely Safe. 

TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREK. 



tkm Ato«« IHaarallM Hhowi. Ih* t»ai«rkaM« Et^ri* •! Mj 

W«M4erfBl ObMUy BtdnMi^lKkal II ■»• !»•"• 

Vr Oihrm li <»• H » ?«r !•■• 

My new OVx-sily Reducer, taken at meal- 
lime, compels perfect assimilation of the ftxxi 
and sends the f(H>d nutriment where it »x-- 
longs. It reciuires no starvatinn process. 
You can cat all you want. It makes muscle, 
hone, sinew, nerve and l>rain tissue, and 
quickly reduces your weight to normal It 
lakes olT the big slomaih and relieves the 
compressed condition and enables the heart 
lo act freely and the lungs to expand natur- 
allv and the kidneys and liver to iierfomi 
iheir functions in a natural manner. You 
will feel better the first day you try this won- 
derful home reducer. Fill out coupon here- 
with and mail to-day- 



FREE 

This coupon it good for one trial package of 



KcUogg't bbetitv Reducer, with tettimonials 
(rom Bundradft who have been grcatiy reduced, 
mailed free in plain package. Simply fill in your 



name and addrcu on dotted lines below and mail 

r J KKIiLOOCl. 40SHK«lloiffBldg. 
Rattle freek, Miek. 



FOR FEBRUARY 

February School-room Plays and 
Bxeroises 

By Alick E. Allen 

CONTENTS 

Little Women of the Revolution. Thir- 
teen Little Colonies. Uncle Sam's Reunion. 
Stars of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. 
Patriotic Days. In Old Colonial Days. 
Little Memories of Long Ago. 

Price, 20 Cents. 

Story of the Amerioan Flag 

By Samuel Fallows 

Just the Book you need to teach Patriot- 
ism. Use it for Special Days — Washing- 
ton's Birthday, etc. 

(Moth. Pri(e, 40 Cents. 



Educational Publishing Co. 

Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 



Notes 



At the Slate University of California ia a 
young lady, Miss Flora Mclntyre by name, 
who is earning her way through college in a 
novel way. At her home in Ventura County 
she has an apiary and sells queen bees at one 
dollar each. During the past year she made 
two hundred dollars. 

Teachers and clerks are in demand in the 
Philippines. The appointment of teachers 
will be made in March or April, and trans- 
portation so arranged as to have them arrive 
about the first of June. The salary oflFcrcd 
in the beginning is in most cases Siaoo. 
The positions are regarded as opportunities 
for entrance to higher and most desirable 
places later on in the Philippine service. 
College graduates, graduates of polytechnic, 
agricultural, and normal schools are in de- 
mand. 

February is the month alxn'e all others 
in which a flag should be purchased by 
ever)' school. 

One of the largest 
flag houses in the coun- 
try is the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., through whom 
many subscribers to this5 
paper have purchased 
flags, which in every case has given entire 
satisfaction. 

Among the many commendations received 
by the Mail Order Flag Company, the 
following has been brought to our attention: 

Big Isaac, W. \'a., 

Dec. 20, o() 
Mail (Jrder Flag ('o., 

Anderson, Ind. 
(ientlcmen: — 

We received our Flag and the pupils are 
greatly pleased with it. We think your plan 
an excellent one to obtain a Flag for the 
School. 

(Signed) Otto Howell 

We understand the above is only one of 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials re- 
ceived by this company. 

If you have no flag for your school or 
need a new one, we would suggest your 
writing immediately to the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Anderson, Ind., for full 
particulars. 




B/ CHAELB8 TIHCINT 

KVENING "As Now the Sun*s*' . I^io 

Fais Daffodils 08 

MoRNiNO Song 08 

My Native Vale 10 

The Midnight Wind .... 08 

Liberal discount for quantities. 

All of the above are for treble voices in two 
parts. They are exceptionally practical 
for boys and giris. A sample copy of each 
will be sent for examination on receipt of 
4 cents for postage. 

TROIAS jr. BORLAII 

828 ColMiUil Bldg. - . - BMltn 



FOB 

Plays* Songs, and ReoltatloBs 
for Washington's Birthday 

By E. NoRKIS 
CONTENTS 

Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating 
the Birthdays of Lincoln and Washington, 
Quotations, Our Flag, Abraham Lincoln, 
Washington, C^ur Nation's Debt, Our Starry 
Banner, Like Cieorge Washington, Washing- 
ton, Our Nation's Colors, The Banner 
Betsey Made, The Stars and Stripes, Visions 
of Lincoln, The Red, White, and Blue. 

Exercise — My C'ountr)''s Flag. The 
Procession of the States. The Color Bearer. 
A Patriotic School. Suggestions for Wash- 
ington's Birthday. 

Price, 20 Cents. 

Young America's Manual 

The 0hild*8 Guide to Fatriotiam 

Arranged by John W. Davis, District 
Super intenitnt, New York City 
A lithor of " Four New York Boys " 
The publishers here present an arrange- 
ment of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, 
and some state papers that every American 
bov and girl should become acquainted with 
before leaving the elementary school- 
Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 

The text has been carefully compared with 
original editions and is accurate and authen 
tic. The full text of each of the patriotic 
songs is given. 

Cloth. Price, 25 CenU. 

Washington's Birthday Bxer- 
oises 

Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Reci- 
tation, etc Can \)c adapted to primary or 
grammar grades. 

Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid. 

Educational Publishing Co. 

I Chicafp NswYork Boston Berkeloy, Cal. 




ThA «*ramfnl '* IKKBTAIID It large and baodioiii*, solUbl* for 
1 lie CapilOl home or offlc* desk, conitraeted 00 lOlfBtlflc prin- 
OlDles. The broad, flat bate gUet •Ubllliy rimpoMlWd to UPM» jt] and the 
gracetal dome-ihapM reMrvolr wfil hold Mveral monthi^ supply. 
Protected both from air and dust tbf ink oan nether evaporate nor 
clog, and alwayi remains clear mul fluid until tbe iMt drop Is used 
from the conoaTe depression under the funnel (*et a *' Capitol and 

see how far superior Uli over other InkstamU _ 

Single '• Capitol," pressed glass. »0 c. : sinirle '' Capitol." cut gUas. 
$1 00. Pair, with oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, pr«»«l 

glue, i3.35; out glass, $M6. Fitted w th ornamental Sterling Sliver 
[>P8, »n especially handsome gift, W ^0 extra. .. „ .. 

For sale by most stationers. If yoi.rs cannot supply, write direct to 



Patented 

Send/or our Catalog of ^#0' SpoeiaUUt, 

ns mentioning his name. If you ord.T from uVdVTiiadToir.Vor^s^fnSe an^ 

CISHMAN ft DENJilSON MFO CO, Dept. 11, S40-S4S W. «3d Street, Wew York City 



TO OUR READERS -If you are at all interested in the announcemeoto of our advertlaen and most of them can hope only to get you Intereatod by tbelr 
V w^ -^ necewarily meagre annottocemeot, glvo thorn a chMCO to UU thoir itory lo full by writing them ; and do It now. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 

FOR 

FEBRUARY 



FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Criclcet on the Hearth, 10 cents, 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 

FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 

Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 

FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 

Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 

FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. • 

Stencils. 

Portrait of Lincoln , 5 cents. 
Log Cabin, 10 cents. 
Lincoln's Boyhood, 10 cents. 
Statae of Lincoln, 10 cents. 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 
Largo Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 

FEB. 22. WASHINGTON. 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, Stories of Revolution, I., No. 95 
Five Cent Classic. Story of Lexington 
and Concord in simple form. 

Stories of Revolution, IL, No. 96 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as above. British 
driven from Boston. 

Stories of Itevolntion, HI., No. 101 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as 95 and 96. Battle 
of Long Island. 

The Liberty Bell, No. 120 Five Cent 
Classic. Story written by Mrs. S. K. Dawe-", 
alsocontains the complete poem, beginning 

"There was tumult In the CUy, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.'* 

Children of History, I., No. I.s9 Five 
Cent Classic. The story of Uie life cf 
Wa.shington, Franklin, Fulton, S. F. B. 
Morse, Ell Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

Declaration of Independence, No. 66 Five 
CentClassic. Also, Washington's Farewell 
Address, Washington's Rules of Conduct. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Stencils. 

Portrait of Washington, 6 cents. 
Washington on Horseimck, 5 cents. 
Martha Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington Cros-ini? Delaware, 10 cents. 



Mount Veruou, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, IScts. 

Statue of Washiuixton, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 

FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 

Rrad Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 125 
Five Cent Classic. Containing the follow- 
ing selections from Longfellow's writing^: 
The Villaj^e Blaiksiiiith, The Old Clock on 
the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The 
Open Window, The Day is Done, Rain in 
Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, 
Afternoon in February, The Rainy Day, 
Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
PAul Revere's Ride. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 126 
Five Cent Classic. Woods in Winter, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, A Psalm of Life, The 
Builders, Footsteps of Angels, Hymn to tlie 
Niglit, Autnmn, Sunrise on the Hills, Song 
of the Silent Land, An April Day, The 
Building of the Ship. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 40 cents. 

Stencils. 

I'orir.iit of Longfellow, .5 cents. 
Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. 
Mayflower, 10 cents. 
Longfellow's Home, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15cts. 
Portrait of Miles Standish, 6 ct nts. 
Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Prise ill a, h cents. 
Portrait of Rose Standish, 6 cents. 

HIAWATHA STENCILS. 

18 z 24 inches. 
Wigwam Hiawatha 

Red Deer Minnehaha 

Hiarwatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 

"At the door on summer evenings.'* 

Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 

Extra Stencils. 

U. S. Flag, 5 cents. 

U. S. Coat of Arms, 10 cents. 

Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
l)lenis, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 
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Chicago Notes 

Mary E. FitzGerald 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Chief Medical 
Examiner of the University of Chicago, said 
that the average humidity of offices and 
school -rooms is as dry or dryer than the 
Desert of Sahara. This is held by the 
doctor to be injurious to the nervous system. 

Dr. White, a school trustee, said before a 
club that the "Teachers* Union," as he 
characterized the Federation, had boasted 
they were ** after a certain principal and that 
he would not last long; that "the unorgan- 
ized teachers have been snubbed by the 
Unionists, since the Union jumped into the 
saddle and dictated the action of the Board 
of Education." The Federation have for- 
mally presented a p)etition to the Board, ask- 
ing that names be given so that action might 
be taken, as "terrorizing" was not according 
to the platform of the Federation. 

Well, if the Federation is after any princi- 
pal, there must be cause for it, and it is safe 
to say that it won't take it twenty years to get 
him out, as was the case with a principal at 
whose trial the amazing fact came to light 
that he had l^een considered utteriy incom- 
petent for that length of time. 

The teachers understand thoroughly why 
there is all this newspaper talk. The papers 
are against the administration, and conse- 
quently against the members appointed by 
the administration. 

In an examination for teachers, one of the 
questions in English was, "Name four 
works of Ruskin and mention one that you 
have read." The candidate mentioned four 
and one that she had read, and was marked 
"o." She took the paper to the examiner, 
having assured herself that she was right, 
and was told that she was given no credit 
because the examiner did not believe that 
she had read the book she said she had. 
In a little account of Tennyson, the same 
^r\ said that he had no humor, that fact 
having been impressed upon her by her 
teacher in English. She was given no credit 
for that, either, the examiner not agreeing 
with the teacher of English, or perhaps hav- 
ing different ideas of humor. 

Now, had that examiner any right to dis- 
pute the word of the girl ? Even if she knew 
jxjsitively that the girl had not read the book, 
was it her duty to mark the question wrong? 
And as for the humor, if the girl had said, 
for instance, that Mark Twain, or Dooley, 
or Artemus Ward had no humor, there 
might have been a shadow of a reason for 
marking that question "o," although there 
are a few people so l>enighted as to see 
nothing funny in the writings of these gentle- 
men; l)ut to mark anyone a failure because 
giving her teacher's opinion seems very un- 
just. The giri had not lived long enough to 
formulate an opinion of her own. 

Here .is a suggestion for the giri who is 
going abroad, and we hop)e that there are a 
great many of them: "A giri who took a 
European trip on a slender allowance saved 
the cost of photographs and the trouble of 
a daily journal by purchasing souvenir pos- 
tal cards along the way and jotting incidents 
of the day on the back of each as she bought 
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NOTES 



— The teachcis of San Fiandsoo have 
formed an oiganization to safeguard their 
positions and their salaries. The tide and 
oonstitution^of the association is to be similar 
to that of the Chicago Teachers' Federation. 

— The Board of Education, of Comidl 
JAxxSs, Iowa, demanded that teachers sign 
a new contract binding themselves both 
against marriage and the right of resigning 
without givmg the Board thirty days' notice. 
The teachers refused the request. 

— An exchange says that an association 
of teachers has been formed in Chicago in 
opposition to the widely known ''Federa- 
tion.'* The new body has adopted princi- 
ples supporting the actions and policies of 
Superintendent Gmley, which the Federa 
tion has been fighting. They favor the 
secret marking system for rating teachers, 
the promotional examinations, etc. 

— Three separate recommendations re- 
garding teachers and teaching are made in 
the seventieth annual report of the Massiw^ 
chusetts Sute Board of Education. The 
report of the Board summarizes the woric of 
the Board for the seventy years of its exist- 
ence. The recommendations made are* as 
follows: 

That towns and cities be authorized to 
establish pension funds for teachers. 

That preparation of teachers of high 
schools be undertaken in one or more of 
the state normal schools. 

That special preparation for teaching 
commercial branches be afforded in one of 
the normal schools. 

It is stated that the amount expended for 
schools has risen from $465,228 to $16,742,- 
018.08, and the value of school property 
from $500,000 to $58,894,058. There are 
263 high schools to-day to 14 of seventy 
years ago. Other statistics to show the 
marvelous change from the district school 
system to the system of the present day are 
given, and the increased efficiency of teach- 
ers is commented upon, with the recom 
mendation that still higher salaries be paid. 



DENTAL CLINIC FOR PUPILS 
A dental clinic for school children is to be 
established in the Fifty-third Street Indus- 
trial School, New YoA City. The clinic will 
be open daily from i to 4 p.m. for the five 
hundred pupils of the school. Twenty 
prominent dentists have formed an associa- 
tion, with Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler as its 
president, to support the undertaking. Sim- 
ilar work has recently been vigorously pushed 
in the public schools of Germany, where 
several cities have established free dental 
clinics. 
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FOR AIX TEACHERS! 

JUST FROM THE PRESS 

A Fresh, Vigorous and Stimulating Inquiry Into 
the True Status of Pupil and Teacher 

Studies and Observations 
in tlie Sdiool-room 

By H. E. KRATZ 

City Superintendent of Schooln, Calumet, Mich. 

Cloth. 284 PageH. Price, 80 Cents 

1 The author, who as teacher and superintendent, has for four years been 
in closest touch with pupQs at all stages of advancement, has thrown abundant 
light on the proper solution of school problems by his systematic and sympathetic 
study of the children. 

2 The real center around which school organization, instruction and disci- 
pline must converge is the pupil — a fact of which the author never loses sight. 

3 Hence these Studies concern hurgely the pupils themselves, their ideas, 
points of view, inclinations, their questionings, choice of books, modes of study^ 
their preferences, ideas of conduct and punishment and their views as to the char- 
acteristics of the best teacher. 

4 The results of these original investigations are presented in a simple yet 
entertaining manner direct from the school-room, often in the artless language 
of the pupils themselves, and furnish bright and highly profitable reading for all 
classes of teachers. 

5 Finally this book, which stands apart, unrivalled in its special field, must 
yield to those teachers who familiarize themselves with these Studies a deeper lit- 
sight into child nature, and must, by leading them into making the same or similar 
investigations, bring them into heartier sympathy with pupils, inspire them with 
deeper professional interest, and immeasurably increase the joy and efficiency of 
their work. 
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THE DEWEY 

SPELLING BOOK 

By EDWARD M. McLOUGHLIN 
Principal Dewey Schoolt Chicago 

If you are contemplating the use of a spelling book, it will pay 
you to become acquainted with this one. 

- Cloth. IffO Pagres. MailinK Price, 30 Cents . 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS 



Keff er^s Nature Studies on the 

Farm 

40eMitt 

In the ionn ci stories thit book praaeats wipk let^iw in 
agriculture. The reading of the book, is to be supplemented by 
reports of farm operations at home, the making of easy experi- 
ments at school, and excursions of the d^sm to the woods and 
fifldt' SoIIb und pUn|», tbeir lektionf to one aootto, smd the 
best way of combining them in economic plant production, form 
the subject of the twei^y-six chapters in the volunat. Numer- 
ous illustratioiiB tnm photographs add to both the Attractiveo«s 
and helpfulness of the book, which will aid in making farm life 
and the things pertaining to it more interesting^to the average 
boy or girl. 

Hawkes's Trail to the Woods 

40 oentt 

A eerief of iiUerestiog aketdkw, taking up such subjects as the 
fozi moose, deer, wildcat, eagle, osprey, woodcock, trout-fishing, 
and August in the pasture lands. The life-stories of the wild 
creatures are told in a most attractive manner; and the incidents 
related are actual occurences, largely from the author's own ex- 
perience. The deicriptioae are 90 graphic that they bring the 
scenes depicted vividly before the reader's eyes; and the book will 
give the child a knowledge and appreciation of lite in the woods. 
The volume is prof usely illustrated, in part from photographs, and 
in part from drawings made esjxjcially for these sketches. 
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PuMBbed Sept. 2Z • 

Wm forty half .page ilugtriWinf and a frnrtljiiirn aU te 
TM kr CLARA MURRAY* Dnmfiits tiy HER^fOf mVER W 

The immediate success of 
the W&de Awake Primer 
has led to the piepttalioa 
of this new fijst-year book 
— equally channiog in 
appearance and equally 
fascinating to tlie cWld. 
The book contains 411 
worda, about one iHMMiied 
more than the Primer, 
and it has the same abun- 
' dant material and careful 
r grading that led to the 
•ttooew of the eaiiier book 

Specimen illustration (reduced) printed io oa* ooior 
From "Wide Awakf Firit Reader ** 

BOY SLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 

PmbUabe4 S0pt 29 

By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISOEa and MARY FRANCES BUISOOX 

Aatbiff of the CUId Ufe Readen 

School Edition. Polly lllantrmlod. Price, 40 oouio 

Easy reading '•* tiM ■gnand yer Ib aek«ol 

The stories are written around some of the Mother Goose riiymea. 
Here the children will learo why Mary's Lamb went to adiool, wfaat 
the mouse was looking for when he ran up the dock, why one Uttie 
pig went to market, Iww one little pig got lost, and Ac answers to a 
great many other puzzling questions. 

MERRY ANIMAL TALES 

Pnbllebed Sopi 29 

By iWADOe A. BKUfAJN, aothor of •'MotlMr Qoom VlOgge'* 

Polly llloMtnted. Price, SO ceata 

Kaa J roa«HNr tor tiM tUrd year In sehool 

Some famous fables are here ada|>ted and nodemised ao effectively 
that children will feel that they have discovered another Uncle Remus. 

LITTLE, BROWN, * CO., BOSTON 



THE SCHOOL 
ARTS BOOK 

for the spring months will contain 
seasonable help for teachers of 
drawing. Supplementing the Out- 
line course in Plant Drtwing, 
Color and Design, will be man^ 
illuBtrgted articles from the experi- 
ence of wide-awake teachers. New 
life will be given the lesson in 
drawing if this magazine is at 
hand. The March, April, and 
May numbers will be sent to those 

orders enclosing 25 cento and 
mentioning Primary Edvcation. 

Sabteription Price, $1.00 per year 

Twelve Elect Birds 

a paclfet containing four each of 
twelve different birds printed in 
outline upon sheets 9x12 inches, 
with a key chart in colors, and a 
leaflet of quotations and instruc- 
tions. For teaching children the 
distinguishing features of common 
birds this packet will be found 
very useful. 

Price, 76 centn 
Send orders early to 

THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Hass. 
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Put it in Your School this Spring 
FAIRBANKS* 

Home Geography 

For Primary Grades 



I have found it a most helpful and valuable book. Profeisor Fair- 
banks has the power of vitalizing his geography stories for children, and 
this delightful quality is in evidence on every page, 

Anna B. Comstock, 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cormli University, Itkaea, N, Y, 

It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them learn te observe firsts 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This te common sense, and foinided 
on p^chologioal and physiological laws of growth. 

Chas. F. King, 
Manager of Naiimal ScJUcl ofMsihadi 
Cloth, 336 Pages. MaUiQc Price, te Cents 
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A Letter and an Answer 

Dwr Editor: 

On what grou^ds do you base your condemnation of child- 
literature wherein are found "talking flowws and animals"? 

Is the market "flooded*'? I fail to find such a supcr- 
abimdancc. Doubtlcss^the Primers and First Readers have 
contributed some piop(»tion — but only a small proportion, 
and their little 'autobiographies have their place and value. 
Woukl you banish from the nursery the old familiar ditties 
and tales? Would you withhold from the young child all 
myths, legends, foUdore, and fable? Would you digirive 
him ol the companionship and charm of such authors as 
Hawthorne, Anderson, Kipling, Stevenson, Alice and Phoobe 
Carey, Jean Ingelow, and others?, — Would it be wdl to 
leave the tender, sympathetic, humane, chivabous, and moral 
side of his natiire undevelop)ed; to expand as it may, rather 
than to have it touched and quickened through the influence 
of such comradeship? — Yet, all or most of these authors 
deal with the very side of literature which you deplore. 

Do you remember poor Peter Bell and his inability to see 
more than the ydlow primrose in the flower of the field? 

Shall we not — with the enthusiasts of child study — turn 
our attention to the instinct of the child to "create," to people 
his little world of imagery, to live and think and act with his 
"creations"? 

Will it be time wasted to foster this instinct by a means of 
careful mental diet? I think not. 

The world of art, sculpture, music, drama, poetry, owes 
everything to the influence of the so-called claries (myths, 
legends, etc.); we realize this, if we try to conceive. what 
would be left in the art galleries, museums, and libraries to- 
day were everjrthing that owed its creation to the classics to 
be taken from them. 

Do not talking "flowers and animals" hold a place in the 
education of the child world? 

Primary Teacher 

My dear Primary Teacher: 

J am glad of your letter, and I take the liberty to in- 
sert it and reply to it on the editorial page. I am glad 
to be able to give a reason for my position in this matter, 
and to answer many other readers of Primary Educa- 
tion, who, no doubt, feel just as you do about it — 
indeed, many have said so to me. 

You may well beb'eve I have not taken this stand 
against the ''animal-and-fdant-talking'' literature without 
conscientious reasons. For some time I have declined 
articles sent to this paper containing such talking, because 
I did not believe that it was best to give it to children. 
God made plants and animals gloriously silent so far 
as we can interpret in words, and why set them to talking 
at all ? And if they must be made to talk, to make more 
acceptable literature for children, as many argue, why in 
the name of all that is reasonable and sensible, can 't they 
be made to say the things that such plants and animals 
might be supposed to say if they reallyjshould speak? 
It is assuming a good deal to suppose we could know 
what they would say. I think they are terribly maligned. 
Not having been spoiled by intercourse with human 
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beings, they must be somewhat wiser; — let us hope so. 
But never, never could they say the seuseless, vicious 
things they are supposed to say. So long as they chat- 
tered on innocently it could be tolerated and many 
numbers in the early years of this paper contain such 
conversational stories. But little by little this "talking" 
began to take on the worst hiunan traits, and all manner 
of quarreling, envy, and discontent entered into this 
talking mania. It has been like a slowly rising tide 
till now we are flooded, indeed, with this unmoral litera- 
ture — if such a name as literature can be applied to 
the stories of this class now written for children. You 
say you "fail to find such a super-abundance." My 
dear teacher, take my editorial chair for awhile and 
watch the mail laid upon my desk and you will not won- 
der at my word — flooded. Not a day but I return 
manuscripts where plants and animals are made to talk 
like human beings and so conduct themselves that one's 
faith in hiunan nature is not increased, to say the least. 
Add to these contributions more tjjian two score of ex- 
changes, which abound in this same style of story; also 
the books for children sent for * review, most of which 
groan, or ought to, imder such perverted talking stories, 
and you will not think the word flooded too strong. 
I laid down a book yesterday from one of the most 
noted publishers in the country, containing a dozen stories 
full of unwise animal and plant talking — not one of 
which I would have acfcepted for Primary Education. 
Whether my editorial vision is abnormally sharpened to 
see all this, I don't know, but I see only .what is there. 
To me, any one thing that is so overdone, no matter 
what it is, is nauseating. 

Henry Van Dyke, in December Ladies^ Home Journal^ 
has a tree story in which one tree indulged in all of thest 
mental states: 
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1 Was contented and happy. 

2 He thought his dress was cheapest of all. 
Envy beclouded the little tree's mind. 
Calls his leaves an ugly old dress. 
Went to sleep and had bad dreams. 
The tree was proud. 

7 . He held himself up very haughty and straight. 

8 The tree was sad. 
"There's none as attractive as I am," he said. 
He sighed and groaned. 
He was so ashamed he couldn't speak. 

12 He envied the other trees. 

13 He moaned and he tossed. 

14 He let himself sink to a slumber deep. 

Do you want any pupil of yours to think of these un- 
lovely things when he sees an evergreen tree ? I wonder 
that our children, fed — dosed — on such stuiBF, do not 
have a contempt for nature in every form. Does this, 
think you, give them a liking or reverence for nature 
study? It has become very popular, just before Christ- 
mas time, to write stories where the evergreen trees are 
anxious, grumblmg, envious, and impatient for fear they 
will not be chosen for a Christmas tree. In the spring, 
stories and readings will pour in and poiu- out full of the 
sensations plants are supposed to experience before they 
come to the surface. They feel a warmth and a stir, 
and they think it may be time to rise. They try it, 
start a little way, find it too cold, then go back and 
wait and rebel. They talk with each other about it 
underground, grumbling because they can't start, and 
jealously wondering if some other plants will get up 
before them. Could anything be more imtrue to fact, 
or more unscientific ? Nature's laws are as unswervablc 
as the Maker of them. In the fall this senseless chatter 
of inanimate objects goes on. When the great color- 
feast holds us in thrall, some leaves will begin to wonder 



if other tree-dresses are not prettier and brighter than 
theirs. The trees will give parties and the gayest leaves 
will boast and fuss and flutter and grow envious, like 
veritable human beings. O, the pity of it! When our 
little children should be revelling in the soul-enrich- 
ing autimmal beauty, shall they be taught by story and 
verse to wonder what these leaves are saying, and if 
they are boasting or quarreling together? Here is an- 
other form of the strange passion to hiunanize every- 
thing: 

On a narrow stretch of sandy beach, washed twice a day 
by the roaring ocean, there lay a little shell of dull gray hue. 
It had been cast up by some great storm wave, and there 
between two bits o£ stone it stayed. Every morning when the 
sun shone down upon the beach, a spot of light glowed and 
glimmered on the shell. It shone like a jewel, for it was a 
jewel — a pearl. But it was an unhappy pearl, for it knew 
how lovely it was and continually wished that it had been 
gathered with its brothers and carried away to shine in some 
splendid necklace or royal coronet. 

Poor unhappy pearl! made wretched by the con- 
sciousness of her own loveliness and an ungratified am- 
bition. What a beautiful, ennobling thought for our chil- 
dren to associate with pearls, as long as they live. Im- 
pressions received in diildhood, stay. 

Too much can scarcely be daimed for the need of 
supplying food for the imagination of children. But 
let it be wholesome, nutritious food. Better go himgry 
than feed on poison. In a Sunday Sthool paper I find 
a story beginning in this way: 

"Stop punching me in the ribs. Grandfather ScisscH^. 
Don't you think I have any feelings?" snapped Mrs. Linen 
Thread, as she leaned back in the work-basket. 

" Oh! excuse me. I thought you were getting rather lazy, 
sitting all day without a thing to do." 

Shall our children think of this low sort of quarreling 
every time they look into a work-basket ? Now, if every 
publication on earth sends out this kind of stgry-telling, 
Primary Education will not, so long as I am its editor. 
I do not expect that my refusal to spread such stories 
will revolutionize anything. I am only living up to my 
own convictions in such refusal and trying to do what 
I think is right for the children. Would you have me do 
less? I have no idea I shall be another Peter at the 
dyke to stop the threatening flood with my thtunb, but 
the thtunb will be there just the same, so long as the 
flood threatens. 

Do you say that you do not believe any more than I do 
in giving this unlovely exhibition of hiunan nature to 
children, but that there are many innocent and beautiful 
stories of this class that the children love and ought to 
have? And, perhaps, you are asking me why I do not 
discriminate and use only those that are beyond criti- 
cism. I have tried. I chose one of my most discern- 
ing, plastic contributors, who writes charming stories, 
and tried to have her give me innocent ones. After 
a half-dozen letters, we were farther apart than at the 
beginning. I stopped. Life is too short. My editorial 
time is too limited, and I am not sure but that an evil 
which has reached such proportions as this can best be 
met by total prohibition. 

Yet I do not say there are not personifications free 
from objections. In the last February number of this 
journal these verses appear: 

The North Wind 

The cold North Wind came roaring down 

From the land of ice and snow, 
He seized the branches, bare and brown, 

And rocked them to and fro. 
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He found a hollow, drafted deep, 

And how the white snow flew! 
Then, where the flowers lay asleep, 

He whisded "Oo-00-ooI" 

Did some teacher say I was inconsistent ? 
No. It is not Mr, North Wind. It contains 
no foolish, coarse, unscientific talk by the 
North Wind. It tells what the wind actually 
does. The 00-00 is our interpretation of the 
sound made by the North Wind. I see no 
harm whatever in such personification as 
this. The children enjoy it and are not 
harmed a particle by it. . 

I have not answered all your questions, 
because they are aside from the main point, 
viz., Why do I object to, and decline a cer- 
tain class of contributions for Primary Ed- 
ucation? I have tried to answer that 
frankly. When I decline for publication all 
myths, legends, fables, and the writings of 
Hawthorne, Andersen, Kipling, and Steven- 
son, then I have a position to defend and I 
will try to do so. I have taken no such 
stand. 

It is a mystery to me why bright, earn- 
est, conscientious, discriminating primary 
teachers do not see the trend of the present 
literature sent out for children. Why does not their good 
taste and the sense of fitness of things revolt agamst Mr, 
Wind and Mrs. Robin and the Uke? Is such an ex- 
quisite, loveable creation as a robin made more inter- 
esting and attractive by tagging her with a human title? 
When primary teachers recognize this sort of reading 
matter in stories, primers, and readers as an evil, and 
feel it strongly enough, and protest earnestly enough and 
persistently enough, publishers, with their subtle scent 
for demand, will cease sending it out. 

Yours for the cause, 
The Editor 

Art Work in Primary Grades 

RoBEirr DuLK, New York City 

Blackboard Illustrating 

CHILDREN love the country, and pictures representing 
rural life will alwa3rs appeal to them and hold their 
interest. Let us therefore take up the dawingofr 
trees and things out of doors. 



Illustration i shows the initial steps in drawing trees. 
The reader will observe that the stroke used in the trunk is 
the one designated as C in our last article, and was used in 
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niu*« (ration No. i 

drawing the tumbler, candlestick, etc.; therefore the same 
methods are applicable here; After the trunk and principal 
branches are drawn, lay in the foliage; this is done by hold- 
ing the chall^ flat and making a curved, quivering stroke, 
moving the hand from right to left and vice versa; aiming for 
a gray tone only. After the entire foliage is laid with a gray 
tone, put in some strong touches to give variation, and fight 
and shade. Now let us put in the fence, using a single, 
bold stroke for each rail and post. Follow this up by scrub- 
bing in a gray tone for the foreground with a large piece of 
chalk held flat. Now emphasize your drawing with the 
pointed chalk. A few short strokes in the foreground will 
give the effect of grass, the fence requires a few crisp touches; 
so, too, the branches of the tree. 

In Illustration 2 we have what many would call a preten- 
tious effort, but in reality it is very simple, since it embraces 
nearly all the strokes given in the previous subjects. Begin 
by drawing the line A with one full sweep, using the C stroke. 
Then sketch in the general proportions of the house very 
faintly. To represent the clapboards use stroke A, vary- 
ing the strength on the side and the roof; disregard the 
windows and door in laying in these strokes. Now indicate 
the windows and door, and with the eraser rub out the spaces 
and draw in the details of the sashes. In 
order to get the effect of the open door and 
windows we shall make use of a new medium, 
that of the charcoal, the soft kind, about the 
thickness of your chalk, and use it in the 
same manner. The deep shadows under the 
roof and porch are a;lso touched in with charcoal. 
The distant hill is now put in ; also the sky and 
trees. Then scrub in a gray tone for the fore- 
ground and let it blend into line A. Now touch 
in a few short strokes to represent tufts of 
grass, and after accenting some of the princi- 
pal lines of the house, such as the windows, 
edge of the roof, porch, and chimney, your 
drawing should be a fair representation of a 
farm house. 

We shall now reverse the order of things and 
use charcoal in place of chalk. Striking draw- 
ings can be made with but little effort, and 
particularly effective is this method in render- 
ing after dark or early dawn effects. As 
indicated in Illustration 3, square off the space 
you desire your drawing to occupy. Now fill 
in a gray tone evenly with a large piece of 
chalk, and we are ready for the charcoal, 
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wliiph is used in precisely the same manner as tbc cbalk- 
After the trunk, put in the foliage with an up and down 
mpvement of the hand, but care should be taken not to 
have all strokes of • uniform depth, or the drawing would 
represent a flat tree. (See illustration.) The rocks are 
best drawn with a piece of charcoal about |one inch lonjf 
and used flat. Now draw in the mass representing the 
middle distance, and lastly take the chalk and with the C 
stroke put in the sky where it meets the distant hill, blending 
it with the line; this will give the effect of early sunrise or 
sunset, with the last trace of light on the brow of the distant 
hill. 



As emph^s^^ in th^ previous article let me repeatjthat 
the§^ iUu^ti^tion^ sho.uld merely serve as a basis to work 
ujft frw,, supply copying them wpuld d^featjthe end. for 
\ii^ we are working; the teachei^ wp^ld do weU to iirfus<p 
soni^ original thought iiiitp. her work, and, by way of illustra- 
tripn tljue foJUipwin^ hints ma^ be of valuie to hq:: ^ 

Take JUu3ti»,twi i — ti^ trunl^ with th<e bare b^a^ches 
sugge^ a wmter landscape. Agai^ the ience might be con- 
tii?iue4, giving it a bend and showing a roadway. Ia IUws- 
tra,ii9A 4 we have ajgi e^ellenl subject (oj: using^th^ <:karcoal 
in pla^e of chalk, the glow of light coming from the^ windows 
d^ a touch o| fading light beyond the distant IgOtt woiujki 
make an elective drawing and ojg^e well worth aimpog for. 

Pa^ could b(& written to sljiaw how these three ilhistir^- 
tions co.u}4 ^e u^d and made into ^trik^ing little cowijpofii- 
tiops, W enov^ has beem shown to put the readeir ou the 
right path to enj.oy that pleasure which cpmes to us when suc- 
cess crowns our individual efforts. 



If I, have faltered more or le^s 

In my gr^t task of happinessj 

If I nave moved among my race 

And shown no ^orious morning face, 

If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; il m<»nkig skies. 

Books, and my food, and munmer rain 

Knocked on my 3uBen heait ia yam — 

Lord, thy most pointed plteaa^ore. take 

And stab'mv spirit broad awake: 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate t 

Choose Thou, before that ^irit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. — Stevenson 



Library Day 



**Kin I take The Blue Jackets' home to-night?" 

" 'May,' John, not 'kin,* you should say. But this is at 
least seven times you have taken *The Blue Jackets' home. 
What do you do with it?*' 

** Rea4 it, of course. To-morrow's wash day an' I've got 
to turn the wringer for Ma. But that don't keep me from 
readin{[. I read that book through twice and I want to read 
it apm." 

if i^^y one doubts the valuf of a school library, what mope 
wquld be needed to convi^ic^ him than this cHmv^rsatiqp be- 
tween a Chicago tpcl^^ and a poor bqy? Twice the bqy 
had rea4 the thrilling tales of the War of ifiia, dni))HM in 
history and patriotism and a love for the %gat ^^ch x^i^g- 

This incident came to my mind whe^i I received t^e Library 
Day prc^am just issued h(y TTiomas C. Miller, Stat^ Super- 
int^d^t o^ Schools of West Virginia. 

i|av^ you a lilM*ary in your school ? Fortimately there are 
t^i^aiti^ds of schools that have. Is it as large as you would 
like to ^ve it? Quite lik«ty not. Then, perhi^s, the idea 
qI having a Library Diay, a day d^vqt^ to bpok^, will appeal 
tQ yoM, w you Ji^venH thpu^t oi it aU^y- 

A library, nfcessjary as it is (0 getting a well r^^nde4 ^^ca- 
\vo^^ is an expensive thin^. Butl>y setting aside a day for the 
library, it might be possible to arouse the interest of parents 
and (ri^^ in this departi^ent of yoiu: school. '' As a result 
of this effort, last December (the celehraticMi of Library De^) 
over 50,000 books were put into our school Hbrarics," says 
Mr. Miller in the pi^face to the program. 

Here are some of the suggestions offered in ^s pvognun 
for working iqp the ipUbrest of the public, and for praviding 
funds. 

'^Interest so^ne ^i^iTen to malii^ a propoisif^ to give as 
mud^ moi^y tow^f4^ the libr^M^ as Ih^ schG|c4 will raise. 

'' ^^e a canvass amQ^g yo^r citizens for subapriptioiQs f<Hr 
a librae. 

" Give a school entertainment or a aeries of entertamments, 
and charg)e a spiaO admission fee. 

^^Havc aH pupils agree to contribute a penny each week 
during the term. 

^* Secure as many good books as possible by donation. 

*^ To aiouae imterest, have pupils sign a petition and request 
Jot books^ and pledge themselves to read them." 

Interest oiv:e aroused, your pupils will beconub e^thi^ias|ic 
over it. They will be on the lookout to build it up. 

*' Our library is tl|a prii4f Q^ my pMfii^" said Principal 
Tate of the Memming^er ^^^om^ Sctiopl^ C^rleston,.S. C, 
to me, as he pointed to the rows of weH-stocked shelves; 
"they woiM sacrifice iikm own libraries for the school, if I 
would Jet them."— 5<A 



New York School Test* for 
Siifiptifiedl Spf lUflg 



A N«w Yo^ Ci^ EifW^ Van Eyxm Kilfatwk, head ot 
]^JWfe School No. ja, kaa JM coiwl^ 

gpfffcsi te^ ptt^ «^ ^ ^fmM sp#w w ^Smm- 

Mr: K apfttriclrs y9 W» ck i w i wi aw tipat the 9amM^ t9m # 

Boosd 



K Hpei^rs ^! w y>ff ii wi a^^ tiM ^ ' 
maay worda rffxwftiwiwvfcd fcgf die Sip^Kied I 
is the oatucal fovm foir chiMwi. Of )m& tesi 
writes: 

' ' 0» Ocwkw 24, 1 g^Yo 9. ^fWM k»l to a^ pwi^ ia tik# 
la^ ftve yeass i^ tbe Q9ui^bd^ fuilk: Schpo)^ 5a. Ta Amt 
ckiidrea X ga^ve fcooa ti^ Smylifie^ SpeMn^ Aoe^s H^ the 
foUpwing t^ worda ^oi yel c^ma^^ acoepltedk . 



dnyC 
kx)M^ 



,kislt 

stoat 



"An examination of the papers showed some interesting' 
results. The tendency of the children to end the words in 
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the above group in 't' was 6^ per cent. Thi^ltendency 
varied m the deferent grades. In the lower grades the ten- 
dency to end these words in 't' was much stronger than in 
the seventh and eighth g^des whtf e there was no tendency 
to use this form, as the children had learned to use the ' ed ' 
ending. I found in the fourth year an Italian boy, who evi- 
dently was used to the phonetic spelling of Italian, who spelled 
90 per cent of these words with the ' t ' ending. Most signifi- 
cant of all, however, was the (act that 21 f per cent of these 
words, or nearly one-fourth, were missed on account of the 
failure of the children* to double the consonants in spelling 
them with the *ed' ending. 

" As a second test, I gave the following ten words from the 
Simplified Spelling Board's list: 



ax 

barlT 

color 

draft 

center 



gipsy 



mold 

pigmy 

omdet 



"I found that 84^ per cent of all the pupils used these 
simplified spdBngs. The tendency to use tbife more anomalous 
spellings was most marked in the seventh and eighth years, a 
fact which seems \o indicate that constant tiaming has over- 
come the natural tendency of the children to spell simply and 
to an>id the superfluous letters. It is unnecessary to say that 
apparently the expenditure of time and energy to overcome 
the natiual tendency of the child, which, in itself, is logical, is 
a serious waste." 



From a Country Teacher 

My dear Editor: 

I thank you for the hdp and in^nration derived for four- 
teen years from Primary Education. 

I teach a country school and can make some use of almost 
every article. At the end of the month often there is nothing 
left but the covers. My pupils watch eagerly for it and if 
you coxild hear their expressions of approval it would partly 
repay you for your painstaking labor. 

(This is inserted lor the ttftcbeTS of country schools who ie^l that 
educational journals 9Xt not adapted to their needs. — Tkl Editor) 



If you think you've missed the mark, 

Use a smile; 
If your life seems in the dark. 

Why, just smile, 
Don't give up in any fight; 
There's a coming day that's bright 
There's a dawn beyond the ni^t, 

If you smile;— 5rf. 



The Passing Months VII 

Elsamor Cambron 

March 

The worid's awake — a Ihrfng, foroehd tfahigt 
Each pulse a-throb beneath the toocb of Sprifig; 
Aireitiess, teennDg|Hiq^ ctery cM; 
Afpushing, upward struggle thiouah the aod. 
AXmillion stirring buds, with tiny nands, 
Press outward, straining tight their prison bands; 
In swirtiag, onward leaps — now Mgh — ttow low, 
Cer sand and rock, the moontain tonrtdto 0». 
AU things combine to sound a note of cheer, 
"Rejoice, oh, field and woodf The spring is here!" 

The month of March brings in the season of ^>ring. Be- 
fe^ taking up the formal sttidy of ftii» month, make a baity 
review of the fall and winter stanzas. Mention the dnraeter- 
Htic feattires of each season, and repeat the verses of aU tfie 
past mcHitha. This can be quickly done by calling upon six 
different children and requesting that each one impmonate 
a past month. The use of this device, not only pR>vld0S an 
agreeaUe change, but afeo gives the teacher aJspIoMfid 
opportimity for testing the clearness with wMcfa the Rttle 
ones have grasped and retained the foregoing stanzas. 

In beginning the &pec\9\ study of Spring, base_the_work 
upon the suggested questions: 

1 What season has Just come to a dose? 

2 What changes take place as soon as the spring is here? 

3 What other changes may be expected ? 

4 How does the spring sky differ from diat of winter? 

5 What winds blow hi the spcingtkne? What wind is 
most noticeable durmg the winter? 

6 What takes the plaec of the winter snow? 

7 What is happening to the snow-drifts? What becomes 
of the water, resdting from the sfidng thaws? What does 
this wato do for the earth? 

ft What change is takmg piace in the tfets? What is 
the use of the sap ? 

.9 What are the spring months? Name ihcm in Aeir 
order. 

Close this general work by teachmg the fottoning vcoe 

March, April, and May 

Form the Spring, bright and gaf. 

Before taking up the study of Masch^ sum ^ the record 
for the month of February. If (as previouily suggested) the 
winter calendars have been placed (Hie beneath the otiier, 
it is very easy to make an interesting comparison of ttie three 
coldest months. Notice which calendar hadicatea the largest 
number of snowy days. Call attention to the incstaae and 
decrease of the sunshine, and lead the cUldreB to diacover 
the month that contained the greatest number of dark days. 
When this comparison has been carefully suMky the three 
calendars should be erased and the new one sdi>sthfited 



Natural History Series VI 



The Porcupine 



M. A. S. 



The porcupine, as Kipling shows, 
Is "stickly-prickly" like a rose. 
But Hedge-hog, with his spines 

and bristles 
Reminds us truly moreof thistles 
Than roses; so beware, don't 

poke 
Your fun at him, 'twill be no 

joke. 
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Place the February record under that of the earlier months 
and then call attention to the blank calendar. 

If possible, get the name of the new month from the chil- 
dren. Write this name over the weather record, and by 
skilful questioning, bring forward the strong characteristics 
of the first spring month. The March work should have 
one grand aim. Above the cultivation of careful and in- 
telligent observation; above the conununication of accurate 
facts, concerning the out-of-door life; above every other 
duty, the teacher should prize the privilq^ of thrilUng the 
children, with the joy of the coming Spring. With this joy, 
there should be imparted a sense of the force and power that 
are now at work^ as the world awakens from its long winter 
sleep. Before emphasizing the mighty extent and power of 
the Spring awakening, question the chUdren as to the present 
whereabouts of their out-of-door friends. Review some of 
the winter questions that pertain to the hiding places and 
life of the insects, fish, and birds. Let the cbuldren name 
the various creatures that are now beginning to stir in their 
winter beds. Speak particularly of tfie swelling buds, the 
sprouting seeds and the widening of the brooks and rivers. 
At this point in the work, teach the following verses: 

I saw a pretty little bird; 

He sat upon a tree; 
The sweetest song I ever heard. 

Was what he sang to me. 

Whatever did he sing about — 
The happy little thingi 
"The pussy-willow buds are out! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! It's Spring!" 

In teaching these stanzas, lead the children to speak the 
lines in an animated way. The last two lines should be given 
in a very enthusiastic manner, as if "the bird" were telling 
an important secret. 

The special study of March may be taken up under two 
different heads. Under the first of these heads, the omdi- 
tions of the weather and the out-of-door world may be studied. 
Under the second head, the children may consider the various 
forms of the March activities. 

In studying the conditions of the weather, the work may 
be based upon the suggested questions: 

1 What is the color of the ^y? 

2 Do you see any clouds? What color of clouds do you 
notice? 

3 How does the sunshine differ from that of the winter? 
L^d the children to discover that the sunshine lasts longer 
and is warmer than it was during the winter months. 

4 What is the color of the grass ? 

5 What happens to the snow drifts? What becomes 
of the water resulting from the melting snow? 

6 What wind blows? What do we mean by a high 



wind? 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 

12 



What has happened to the brooks? 
What is the condition of the trees? 
What insects are out ? 
What do we find in the ponds? 
What birds have come back ? 
What is the condition of the ground? 



The various forms of March's activity furnish material 
for much interesting work. For this study, the following 
questions are suggested. The teacher may devise others, 
if she desires to lengthen this work. 

1 What are the clouds doing? What causes the rapid 
motion of the clouds ? 

2 What change is talcing place in the trees? What is 
the work of the sap ? 

3 What trees are covered with tassels? What is the 
use of these tassels? 

4 What trees are in blossom ? 

5 What is the color of the maple twigs ? 

6 How do the willow twigs appear? 

7 •What is taking place within the leaf buds? What 
do these buds require? 



' 8 What is the work of the sunshine? Name the differ- 
ent things that the sunshine does for the earth. 

9 What causes the widening of the brooks and rivers? 

10 What is the work oi the March wind? 

I Blows leaves. 2 Tosses branches. 3 Breaks up the ice. 
4 Sweeps ground. 5 Breaks o£f the dead twigs of trees. 

11 What are the birds doing? 

12 What are the sounds of Spring? 

13 What are the farmers doing? 

After these questions have been thoroughly discussed, 
teach th^ following stanzas: 

Makch ' 

Tints of green upon the grass; 

Swelling buds on every tree; 
Fleecy clouds that quickly pass; 

Binls to smg for you and me. 

Flowing brooks and melting snow; 
Winds that whistle loud and d^; 
''Wake, O flowers! Awake and grow! 
March has come and spring is here! " 

For the enjoyment of the children, teach the following 
finger plays: ^ 



The Leaf Buds 



\ 



now 



I know of a (i) house that is tiny and brown; 
(3) It's high in the tree-top and so — 
(3) The wind shakes the branches — now up and 
down 
And rocks the wee (4) house, to and fro. 



Its doors are dosed tightly (5) — as tight as can be; 
(6) No window, to give us a peep 

Within, (7) saidy hidden, from you and from me, 

(8) The dear little leaf-babies sleep. 

But all little babies are certain to grow, 

(9) The leaf buds will swell — every one — 

(10) And some day the house will (11) burst open I know, 
(12) And gay leaves will dance in the sun. 

Diftctians 

1 Shape a leaf*bud, by bringing the two thumbs, finger tips and 
upper paits of the hands, together. 

2 Raise right hand over the head and look upwaxd. 

3 Both aims out at side. Rock aims gently up and down in time 
to the rhythm of the verses. 

4 Shape the leaf bud again and rock it to and fro, with the motion 
commonly used in rocking a baby. 

5 Mske the leaf bud as before, but, at the word "tightly," press 
the hands very closely together. Nod heads and say the words, "as 
ti^t as can be," in a very emphatic manner. 

6 Look aU about the two haods (shaped into a bud) as if search- 
ing for a window. 

7 Open hands quickly (as if kx>king at the "babies") and then 
ckne the "little house." 

8 Left hand under cheek. Bend head to side and dose eyes, as 
if asleep. 

9 Snape the leaf bud and allow it to swell by slowly loosening 
the fingers. 

zo At the words "buist," let the hands come apart. 
iz Hands ovef head. Move fingers to imitate the fluttering of 
leaves. 

A Secret 

I'll tell you a secret the wind told to me; 

He whistled it right in my ear; 
He said I must watch for the bird and the bee, 

For March and the Springtime are here. 



A Lesson 
The March Wind turns his work to play 



Because he whbtles loud and long; 
I'll try, when at my work each day, 
To sing as bright and glad a song. 

uigiiizea oy xJ 
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The March Wind 

I come to work as well as play; 

I'll tell you what I do; 
I whistle all the live-long day, 
(i) "Woo-oo-oo-oo! Woo-00!" 

(3) I toss the branches up and down 

(3) And shake them to and fro; 

(4) I whirl the leaves, in flocks of brown, 

And s^id them high and low. 

(5) I strew the twigs upon the ground, 

(6) The frozen euth I sweq); 

. I blow the children round and round 

(7) And wake the flowers from sleep. 

DirecH4ms 

The above verMt ihould be given in a lively and vigorduB manner. 
AU acoompaoylsg movements uiould be suited to the spirit in which 
the veiset are reated. 

I In fhring the first four syllables, imitate the sound ol the wind 
as peifecSy as possible. Begin on a hi^ pitch and, on a continued 
tone, gradually come down to a lower note. Have the children give 
the la^ two syllables on a lower key — as if the wind gave one strong 
note as it grew quiet Be sure that the two parts of the line are ot 
sufficient length to carry out the reouired rhythm. , 

a Shake arms up and down vigorously and vnth rather a stiff 
motion. 

3 Movement of right arm back and forth. 

4 Bring both arms from right to left, to show the quick swoop of 
the wind. 

I Hand out at side. Look downward at the floor as if seeing the 
twig-strewn ground. 

6 Arms out at side to show the large sweep of the wind's power. 

7 Say this line in a low guarded voice as if telling a secret. Em- 
phadse mkh forefinger. 

The Mardi spirit can be admirably introduced into the 
school-room. Be sure that several jirs contain specimens 
of all tbe common twigs. Germinate different kinds of seeds 
by placine them on top of a tumbler that has been filled with 
water ana covered with a cloth. Plant other seeds in boxes 
of sawdust and still others, in rich earth. Take advantage 
of the bri^tening stmshine by hanging the color prism in 
the sunmest window. Above all, have a jar of pussy willow 
twigs, and let the children gain the inspiration that the sight 
of these wee, furry harbingers alwa3rs brings. 

Since the trees will soon be in leaf, it is«weU to study the 
bare outline of as many of the common varieties as possible. 
During this month the children may study the maple and 
poplar. The maple, on account of its peculiar seed, is al- 
ways interesting to the children. The poplar will furnish 
an entirely new typtj both as to general shape and the ar- 



rangement of the branches. Lead the children to carry on 
mudi outdoor observation, and in the school-room, study 
a good type of each tree. Have the children express what 
they have learned about each tree. This may be done by 
cutting, drawing, or painting. After the pupib become 
skilful in making large trees, have them cut some smaller 
ones. Paint the tiny trees and paste them into the spring 
landscapes. 

Spring landscapes may be made in a large number of ways. 
First try the simple little scene with a blue sky and light 
green grass. As the children grow proficient in this work, 
have them picture the brook. Add trees, a fence and a house. 
Cut these landscapes in ovals, squares, or triangles, and 
mount on white paper. 

Let the children cut the flocks of returning birds. At 
first, when the cuttmgs are large, arrange a long line of birds 
on one of the blackboards. Be sure* that the heads are ail 
pomted toward the north. Later on, tiny lines of birds may 
be pasted into the spring landscapes. 

The swelling buds furnidi good material for cutting, paint- 
ing, and drawing. Make'good cuttings of the birds and then 
let the children (at another lesson) ink or paint them. When 
these cuttings are mounted upon white paper, they make 
a very pretty and suggestive bit of spring work. In moimt- 
ing these cuttings, allow the children to use any arrangement 
that may suit the fancy. In this way, the little ones learn 
a large number of important facts, concerning correct and 
tasteful grouping. 

The March work is never quite complete, unless the chil- 
dren have illustrated the many pranks of tiie March wind. 
Cut and draw the trefe which bend before the wind, the 
flapping clothes, upon the line, a little boy, chasing his hat 
and any other March scenes that may suggest themselves 
Cut and paint figures of a little girl, who holds her umbrella 
against the wind. Some good patterns for these poses may 
be found in old numb«^ of P&imary Education. When 
these figures are finished, they may be pasted on book covers 
or, if small enough, placed in a landscape. As soon as you 
can procure them, study cut and draw the daffodil and tulip. 
The children alwa3rs love these bright hued flowers. When 
you succeed in getting good cuttings, let the childrm paint 
them in appropriate colors. The finished flowers may be 
arranged •in little groups and mounted on white paper or 
book covers. Here, again, the children should be allowed 
to use their own taste in grouping the cuttings. If desired, 
the best of the. flower cuttings (either daffodils or tulips) may 
be arranged, in border form, at the bottom of a blackboard. 
This plan is a very effective one for brightening up a dark 
comer of the school-room. 



Unbend 



Unstring your bow; 
Yoaon^ to know 
That if kept bent 
Us itrength is spent 



Relax and rest 
A little wfafle 

Put off your frown 
Put on a smile. 



Just drop your woik 
And take aomt play; 

Thus in life's race 
YouH kmger stay. 



Let op the eveiiastiiig strain; 

YouH be made new 
And free iwoon pain 

With every fibre strong again. 



A sadly warped and stiffened thmg 
Your entire being soon will be; 

Andsnapl will go the o'eistretcbed string, 
Devoid of elasticity. 



If ooore of life you'd live, 

And foom Ac wreck oi nerves be free, 
AmbitioaB frictid! be wise in time, 

(Jostling your strentioQity. — Sel, 
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Recognitioo of objects 
(From Sense Training and Games) 



Sense Training and Games 

The follo¥dng are extracts from Miss Ruth Adsit's little book, under 
the above title. It can be obtained by addressing Miss Adsit at Cedar 
Falls (la.) Normal School. Price, 50 cents 

Recognition of Voices 

I The teacher or pupil hums a line or two of a familiar 
song. Call on some one to tell the name of the song. 

3 Lines from three or four different songs may be hummed 
or sung. Names of the songs are told. 

3 Blindfold a child. Point to someone to sing the scale. 
One who was blindfolded tells who sang. 

4 Three or more children may sing at the same time. 
The one who is blindfolded recognizes the voices of those 
who sang. 



Recognition of Sounds 

1 Familiar tunes are played on a musical instrument. 
Members of the class are asked to tell what was played. 

2 Tap bell, han(^beU, sleigh bells are on the table. One 
child stands with his back to the table. The teacher taps 
the bell, rings the sleigh bells, etc. The pupil imitates. 

3 A child who is blindfolded finds the clock from sound. 

4 A pupil is blindfolded. Sleigh bells are given to a 
number of pupils who run to different parts of the room. 
One child rings his beU. The one who is blindfolded finds 
the child from the sound of the bell and tells who has it by 
the soimd of the voice. 

5 Four pupils each run to different parts of the room. 
Each one takes some sound (rattle, bells, etc.) Each pupil 
— in turn — asks, "What have I ?" The one who is blind- 



Pwing for ibe cherubs 
(From^Senu^Traiftinglanii Games) 
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folded tells what each child has. ** John is in the east part 
of the room. He has the rattle/' etc. 

Flag Race 

(FUn of the Nations can be purchased from Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, Qiicago.) 

A race is announced to take place between England and 
Ireland. 

Dorothy and Nelson are to represent the countries. 
Dorothy gets the flag of England and says "England." 
Nelson chooses his flag. "' The flag of IreLand." 
They then stand in a line in front of the seats. At the 
signal to start, they run up the aisles — one child running 
to the right, the other to the left. Reaching the back of 
the room, they turn quickly and come down the aisles to the 
line. 

All call the name of the country that wins. 

Touch Gams 

The leader touches one or two objects in the room and calls 
on some one. This pupil responds by touching these ob- 
jects and one more object. Someone else is called and the 
game continues until a mistake is made. 

Another leader is then chosen and a new game played. 

Feather Game 

Two pupils are chosen as leaders. Each leader gets his 
feather and chooses a certain number of helpers. 

When the signal is given, the leaders toss the feathers. 
Each fflde tries to keep the feathers in the air. As soon as 
the pupils on one side allow the feathers to drop, everybody 
applauds for the other group. 



The Winds 

Maud £. Buhnham, Springfield, Mass. 

One day the wind came from the North. 
Sometimes he sang. 
Sometimes he whistled, 



The stream woke up and ran on and on its way, washing 
the banks of the meadow 

(Arms and hand describe boundary of meadow in the lap.) 

until everything was clean and bright. 
It was spring time. 

One day the wind blew from the South. 

(Blow breath out in a whisper.) 

It was a gentle wind and it rustled the leaves ever so 
little on the trees; 

(Let fingers move slightly as the arms stand upright.) 

it rocked the baby birds in their nests; 

(Describe nest with hands.) 

it made the flowers nid nod 

(Curved hands touching just above wnst, bowing toward each other.) 

to each other while the bees went into them for honey 
and then flew out 

(Let fingers dance away behind back.) 

and away singing Buzz-z-z! Everyone was busy and 
everything was growing. 
It was summer time. 

One day the wind blew from the west and so softly 
that one could not see what if did — it could only be 
felt on the face or hands. 

The trees were loaded with fruit, the com waved 
with the full ear on the stalk, the vines were loaded 
with grapes, and the ground was rich with grains and 
vegetables. 

Everything was ready to be gathered in. It was Fall. 
It was time for the North Wind to come back again 
which he did very soon with his 
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He blew through the treetops 

(Hold arms up straight.) 

and sent the leaves down to the ground. 

(Let fingers dance down to the lap.) 

He shook the flowers and scattered their seeds over the 
earth. He watched Jack Prost cover the streams and 
|X)nds with a thin white spread. He blew the snow 
clouds about the sky and down came the snowflakes 
and covered evers^hing. 
It was winter time. 

One day the wind came from the East. Sh-sh-sh- 
sh-sh-shl* The rain clouds were blown here and there. 

(Let hands float in the air.) 

The raindrops tumbled down to the ground 

(Let fingers dance down to the lap.) 

and melted the ice and snow, and together they ran 
away 

(Let fingers go behind the back.) 

into the ground. They knocked on the seeds who 
stretched their roots down 

(Hands closed and fingers stretch down one by one.) 

and stretched up to blossom. The ferns uncurled. 

(Hands closed, and fingers stretch up one by one.) 

♦ Blow breath out through the teeth softly, then gradually louder 
and thenUBoftly again. 



Carlos Rules 

M. S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico 

It is "Carlos" day. The mission school is a good thing 
in its place, and Carlos tolerates it usually, but to-day — 

He tilts back his chair, and puts his feet high up on the 
desk in front of him. 

"Carlos!" I exclaim, horrified. 

" I am one American," he says gleefully. " All de American 
mans put hees feet so an' read de paper." 

"Carlos!" I exclaim reproachfully, 

"I like heem very much," he sa3rs hastily and apologeti- 
cally. " My papa say he very wise — make all de invents, 
more dan aU de world, an' have much monee. All de Ameri- 
can mans veree wise, an' all de American lady veree beauti- 
ful. My papa he say — ees true." 

"Carlos!" I exclaim helplessly. He looks at me with 
reproach in his great, brown eyes. 

"What is the matter with you?" I asked. Once he 
answered this question with "The diabh—rhe ees in me," 
but to-day he is more specific. 

"Ah!" he says with a great sigh, raising his eyes to the 
ceiling, and clasping his chubby hands upon his heart. "I 
am veree hungree for de circus!" 



Be Strong 



Say not the days are evil — who's to blame! — 
And fold the handstand acquiesce — oh shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely^ in God's name, 
Be strong! — MaUhte-Davenpnrt-Bghc&ch 
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The retuming birds 



Tim and Laddie 

Elbamor M. Joluz 

TIM Uved in an attic, such an old, old attic, with no 
paper upon the walls, and no carpet upon the uneven 
floor, and ohl so little furniture, just a broken chair, 
and an old mattress for a bed. His china closet was a 
box which the grocer had given him, and Tim, in his spare 
time, had fitted into it two dielves, Which held the few cracked 
dishes which belonged to him. This china closet was ^ very 
beautiful article of fumitxu-e in Tim's eyes, for he had carved 
a beautiful border of wild roses aroimd the edge of the top. 
How he loved flowers — this little boy who lived in an attic! 
Here lived Tim and his family. Who do you suppose com- 
posed his family? You would never guess, so I will tell 
you. All of the family which Tim had was Laddie, a great 
homely dog. Yes, Laddie was ugly to look at, but beauti- 
ful to love. It's just the same with dogs as it is with people, 
you know, we often love the homely ones best. I wonder 
why? 

. Tim was a jolly little fellow, always making the best of 
everything, and taking care of himself and Laddie, so that 
they lived in great luxury. Why, sometimes they had meat 
as much as two times a week, and one never-to-be-forgotten 
day they had had oranges and grapes at the same time! 
Tim and Laddie always ^ared, and it was a funny thing to 
see Tim sitting at the head of the table, and Laddie at the 
foot. The old chair was used as the table, and when the 
table was set there was no need of a china closet, because 
all of the dishes were out of it, and so Tim used that as a 
chair. Laddie sat on the floor. Tim, of course, did all of 
the talking. "Just think. Laddie," Tim would say, "we're 
rich to-night for I have earned twenty-five cents, ten cents 
for carrying a gentleman's suit case, and fifteen cents black- 
ing shoes. Tiink of allfthat money. Laddie, old boy 1 ' and 
Laddie would wag his tail, and stop eating long enough to 



look very, very wise, as if he understood all about it, which 
he really did, for dogs imderstand a great deal, you know. 

There was one piece of fumitiure in the room, of which I 
haven't told you, and that was a picture. This pictxu-e was 
a round one with a wooden frame, and the queer thing about 
it was that the picture itself never looked twice the same. 
It wasn't a fairy picture either. Sometimes the pictiure was 
filled with golden simlight, and soft blue clouds, sometimes 
it was filled with r^, and yellow, and orange, and purple 
simset clouds, and sometimes it was filled with beautiful 
twinkling stars of gold, which Tim told Laddie were angels' 
eyes to care for them through the long night. 

When the nights were coldest, and Tim and Laddie had 
to roll up in one big ball to keep warm, then the stars seemed 
nearer and brighter. '^The angels are nearer to-night, 
Laddie, my boy," Tim would say. "They'll take care oi 
us," and diey always did. 

There was one other thing which was always in the picture, 
and that was the highest branch of an old elm tree, and, at 
the very end of it, hung a wee home, the home of an oriole 
family, a mother bird, and her three little ones. No fear 
had they of Tim and Laddie for they were too well acquainted. 
"No, no. Laddie," Tim had said the first time Laddie had 
espied them and barked, and from that, time the oriole had 
no better friend than Laddie. He would sit at the window 
— there, I've told you what the "picture" was, haven't I? — 
hour after hour, and seem to guard the little nest, while the 
busy mother was hunting food for her little ones. Indeed, 
I tremble to think what would have happened to any cat 
who venturedTtoo near diat nest, but none^ever came, the 
branch was far too high, and far too slender. 

So the little family, for Tim included the birds in the family 
now and supplied them with cnunbs, were as happy as bees 
in clover, or clams at high^tide, or flowers in sui^hine, until 
one dreadful day when Tim came home to Laddie and the 
birds, his little face white and drawn with pain. 

*'0 Laddie boy!" he sobbed, "it's little supper we'll 
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have to-night," and Laddie licked Tim's tears away, and 
laid his head in Tim's lap, for Tim had hurt his knee badly. 
Poor mournful little family 1 No one knows what long, 
hungry days they spent until Tim] was able to hobble out 
again, and even dien, his knee hurt him so badly that he 
could scarcely keep the tears back. 

" Hey there, Tim! " called some boys one day, as they saw 
him limping painfully aloi^. ** You'd better, look out, or 
theyll take you to the hospital and cut your leg off, if diey 
see you." 

After this it was harder woi^ than ever to get food, for Tim 
was afraid of every one who looked like a doctor and would 
hide himself, whenever a stranger came near. 

" It's getting worse and worse all the time, Laddie," he 
was saying one night, when a knock came at the door, and 
in walked a lady with tbe kindest eyes he had ever seen. 
She opened her arms to Tim and told him all about it, how 
a rich gentleman had given the money to take little lame 
boys and gurls down to the beautiful seashore, on an island, 
and make them well and strong again. " We want just such 
a boy as you, dear, and we won't, I promise you, we won't cut 
off that leg of yours, but will make it well and strong again." 
You see someone had told her all about how Tim had been 
firightened, and she had been hunting for him for a week, 
and knew just what to say. 

Two days afterward, dressed in a beautiful new suit of 
clothes, Tim sailed on a large boat, down to the seaside. 
But the next day a very s(»TOwf ul little boy presented him- 
self to the nurse. ''I've just got to go back, I've just got to. 
I can't live without Laddie. He's all I've got We've al- 
ways lived together ever since I can remember." 

That night, when the boat came in, a passenger came 
too^ a great homely passenger to look at, but a beautiful one 
to bve. The passenger saw Tim before Tim saw him, and 
the first passenger oS of the boat was — guess who? Why, 
JSBidf^tf to be sure. And hq^v Tim and Laddie enjoyed the 
summerl Tim's knee grew well, and when fall came, he 
and Laddie were both taken to a new home, a home on a 
great farm, and Mr. Saunda:s, the owner, says he doesn't 
know how he ever got along without Tim to help him, and 
without Laddie to dnve the cows home nights. 



How We Dramatized the 
Pied Piper 

Erbbk Whitb, Highkad Park, UL 

I ADAPTED the story of "The Pied Piper," taught 
it to the children, and then we dramatized it. We 
selected the pupils who were to represent the different 
characters, and it was no trouble to secure these, as all 
were anxious to take part. The children did the planning 
themselves. They chose the most interesting characters first. 
They selected a Piper who provided himself with a horn, 
then they selected a mayor and gave him one comer of the 
room for his office. Th^y next chose the little lame boy who 
stood at one side of the room ready to follow. The seats were 
to be the houses, and the aisles the streets of Hamelin. 
The children who were to play that they were rats remained 
in the houses with those who were to follow the Piper until 
the music began. A vacant space at one side of die room 
nuule an esculent substitute for the river. A long, high 
taMe in another part of the room answered very well for the 
purpose of a hill as the children could all go under it after 
the Piper. Those who were chosen to represent the men 
who were to go in search of the children remained in the 
seats and played the part of parents. 

The first time we dramatized this story the conversation 
was crude and unfinished, but after we had played it several 
times the talking was similar to that given below. The rats 
began to make a disturbance, and finally five people went 
to iht mayor with their troubles. Each was anxious to tell 
what he had to say and the first made this complaint: 

Mr. Mayor, what shall we do with the rats, they fight 
the dogs and kill the cats? 



"Thqr bite the babies in thdr cradles. 
Th^ eat the cheeses out of the vats. 
They lick the soup out of the cook's own ladles. 
Thqr make nests in our Sunday hats." 

Mayor Oh, for a trap, a trap. {Just as ke fimished speak- 
ing ike Piper raps.) Bless us, what's that? Anything like 
the sound of a rat, makes my heart go pit-a-pat Come in. 
{Piper comes in.) • • 

Piper I can rid your town of rats. Will you give me a 
thousand guilders if I do? 

Mayor I will give you fifty thousand. 

The Piper steps out and plays his music The mutter- 
ing is heard, then the rats come out of the houses and run 
after the Piper, who leads them to the river, in which all are 
drowned but the one diat swims across. When this happens 
the mayor shouts: * 

''Go, and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes." 

The children do this with^their rulers. The Piper comes 
for his money which the mayor refuses to give. 

Piper You will be sony if you don't pay me. 

Mayor Do your worst, play your pipes until you burst. 

This makes the Piper angry, and he steps into the street 
again, playing on his pipe — this time with the children 
following him. He first goes toward the river, and while 
he is going in that direction the mayor and parents moan, 
but they fed rdieved when he turns toward the hill. When 
he mches the hill he goes in and all the chOdren follow, ex- 
cepting the little lame boy, who is far behind and who begins 
to cry when he finds that he^is sepsrated from the others. 
Thej^Mayor didoses some men^to go in search of the .chil- 
dren. 

Mayor Tdl the Piper I shall give him, ''Silver and gold 
to his heart's content," if he will bring back the children. 

These men search in vain and finally reach the foot of the 
hill where the little lame boy sits crying. 

Men Where are the children ? 

Lame Boy The Piper told us of a joyous land and pleas- 
ant sights, and said that if I reached it my lame foot would 
be cured but just then 

" The music stopped, and I stood still. 
And found myself outside the hill, 
Left alone against my will. 
To go now limping as before." 

The men return to the Mayor. 

Men The children cannot be found. 

The mayor and parents bow their heads in sorrow. 



Spatter Work 

Maxtdk M. Gkamt 



This is pretty work for children more advanced than the 
kindergarten. To do this work one requires a square of 
white blotting paper, a saucer of ink, a broad, thin brush, 
and a piece of wire screen. 

Select some pretty spray of leaves or grass — a spray of 
cedar hedge is especially good as rt lies so flat. 

Place the spray of leaves upon the blotter. Fix the piece 
of screen in some way so that it is directly over and about 
two inches above the blotter. Then dip the brush in the 
ink, and draw it rapidly over the screen, being careful not 
to let drops of ink fall. The ink spray will fall upon the 
blotter, darkening it everywhere but beneath the leaf S|»:ay, 
and when this ink work is finished, carefully remove the 
leaves, and the outline of them will be seen in pure white 
forming a pretty contrast to the dark background. 

Pretty effects may be gained by shading the background, 
dark in some places — light in others. 



I would rather be right than be president. 

— Henry Clay 
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Waiting to Grow 

Little white snowdrop just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup; 
Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Think what a host of queer little seeds, 
Of flowers, and mosses, and ferns, and weeds, 
Are under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Nothing so small, or hidden so well. 

That God can not find it and presently tell 

His sun where to shine and 

His rain where to go. 

Helping, helping them grow. — Sd. 



KwiuK »uxi 



Gymnastic Play 

(From Educational Gymnastic Play*) 

Rising Sun 

The downward motion is suggestive of the sim*s rays as 
they come down to give us warmth. 

See Commencing Positions No. i. Bring the elbows a 
little forward and the hands together in front, the fingers 
of one hand slightly lapping over those of the other; the 
hands and arms thus form a circle. Lift the hands and arms 
slowly, keeping the circular form, until they are high over 
the head. Separate the hands, and moving the fingers 
quickly and each one separately, bring the arms down side- 
ways; reach out as far as possible at the sides as the arms 
descend. 

Pulling Candy 

Bring the arms forward and upward until they form a 
circle with a small opening, and until they are almost at 
shoulder height — the thumb and fingers of each hand to- 
gether. Bring the hands slowly backward as if stretching 
something imtil the arms are out sideways; open the hands 
quickly and let the arms drop by the sides. 

Sex-Saw 

See Arm Movementa No. 13. Raise the left arm and 
lower the right; raise the right and lower the left; continue. 
The arms must be kept perfectly rigid and hi a line with each 
other moving together. 

See Balance Movementa No. aa (Jb). 



A Genuine Letter 

The following letter was taken down on the ma- 
chine exactly as the small boy dictated it to his 
mother. 

My dear grandmamma: 

I have made a scrap book in kindergarten. We 

are going to Boston next fall. I am anyway. I am 

going to send you this scrap book. I made this 

rabbit to-morrow and I just finished it in time to 

go in the scrap book. I can't go to kindergarten 

some of the time because I want to go to Boston. 

School has let out and we are having a vacation 

and I hope we will have a good time. I love you 

— that's for £dif — but ] love grandma and grandpa 

too, you know, and Edif too and a kiss and three 

kisses for each and for grandma and for grandpa and 

for Edif. And now lets see. The boys now pretty 

soon will have a vacation like I, and I got some 

new boots and some new shirt waists, and they are 

blue — one's blue and one's white and one's brown. And 

we have got a dog and we feed him with bread and milk 

and in a big saucer. That's the truth. And his dinner is 

bread and milk in a big saucer, in the same one, and we have 

lemonade sometimes. 

Now this is something for £dif • Some lemonade what Edif 
haven't had, these hot days. Now say something about the 
scrap book to grandmamma. They have got red thread and 
red pencils; and mamma and my bouwers have got some 
new shirts and some new garters. A different kind. Hannah 
cooked my lemonade one time. Pretty near last Simday is 
coming. [I have not the slightest idea what he means by 
that, but he says it must go in.] And Hannah and me is going * 
out sometimes and eat dinner in the park and come back for 
supper time and if she (that's Edif) wants to come back, she 
had better come back quick and go out with us. Sometimes 
I eat chicken for my supper. 

Good-bye from 

Brownie * 



Good Words 

Each month I find myself turning first to the editorial page 
and then to the children's work — for on the first I am sure 
to find a message from the larger life and the joy of teaching 
emphasized, and on the second, helpful suggestions, and I fed 
as if I had been visiting and spent a delightful and prditable 
hour. 

M. M. 



I never take up a copy of your paper that I io not ftad 
something of tipec^ value. And the n^arvel to me ia, that 
aa the years go on, your advice ia aa aane and your ajrmpetkj 
aa keen aa in youir firvt editorial, yeara and yeara ago. 

5. E. W. 
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A Complicated Case 

MAftY £. FitsGerald 
(Concluded from February number) 

LAT£R on, casting about for her ink eraser (Miss Lucy 
had £ place -f or everything and everything in some 
other place, owing to numerous small borrowers), 
Terrence felt his seat and silehtly -^ furtively, as it 
were — placed his upon her desk. She returned it in the same 
way, as she stood beside his seat. 

This happened three or four times in the following week, 
during which his attendance was perfect, always timing him- 
self to come in just as she did, however. His conduct, while 
not model, was bearable. The little girls, warned by experi- 
ence, warily avoided the row he sat in, until the owner of the 
damaged apron, her head turned thoughtlessly over her 
shoulder, strayed into the dreaded aisle and fell over his 
promptly outstretched foot; not sprawling in the aisle, as he 
had hoped, but over him, tightly clutching him about the 
neck. Unable to get her footing, she hung on desperately in 
spite of his vigorous efforts to dislodge her. For a few min- 
utes the room rang with the music of the heftrty, spontaneous 
laughter of the children — than which nothing in the world 
is more harmonious — and Miss Lucy's voice led all the rest. 
When the two were pried apart, Miss Lucy saw for the first 
time embarrassment written large all over his coimtenance; 
for in that district, to look at or talk to or have anything to do 
with girls made one an object of derision to his mates. After 
that experience, his toes were kept decorously imder his 
desk. 

When he asked if he might clean the blackboard erasers — 
a task loathed by the boys of the room, owing to the remarks, 
rich in the insinuations and suggestions that children are so 
expert in — "teacher's pet," "sissy," "supe" being the mild- 
est — Miss Lucy attributed it to his natiural contrariness. 
Alas! the small boy who was half an hour later marched in 
between an injured looking principal and a fuming school 
policeman, enlightened her. 

" He made a target of every gurl that came his way. I give 
you me word, the air was filled with them things," said the 
policeman, in a voice husky with indignation; "and when I 
went up to him, he had the gall to fire one at me and kick me 
on the shins. I never saw his like." 

The six-foot officer fairly snorted. 

Miss Lucy found it difficult to maintain her gravity. She 
always stoutly insisted that a drop of Celtic blood in a teacher 
was a great mistake, as it rendered her liable to laugh at 
things she should cry at, and here was proof indisputable. 

She shook her head with as sorrowful an air as she could 
muster, keeping discreetly silent. 

"I'm surprised, Miss Lucy, that you allowed him to take 
the erasers out, knowing what he is. Of course, I shall hold 
you responsible for their loss," said the principsil. 

"Ain't none of them lost. I told BiDy Kelly to pick 'em 
up; and if there is any lost, I'll pay for 'em. I got fifty 
cents," said Terrence. 

"I hope this will not occur again, Miss Lucy," said the 
principal, majestically. 

Down the long hall Terrence O'Reilly and his teacher 
walked silently, until they reached the stairs. 

"I'm sorry I got you called down," he said in a voice she 
could not have recognized. It almost trembled. 

"I*m sorry, too, Terrence O'Reilly," she said. 

They went on again in silence. 

"You needn't caJl me both names, if you don't want to." 

He spoke timidly. 

"When I first came to this old school, the kids made fun of 
my name, and I just made them call it to me all the time, or 
I'd fight 'em. I fought about fifty boys, and now you bet 
they call me whatever I want 'em to. My father calls me 
•Terry O'."* 

"Terry OV laid Miat Lucy, lodng her worried look for an 
Instant; ''why, that Juat seems to suit you." 

Near the top of the laat flight he spoke again. 

^'Here'k my Ink eraser; you may have It for keeps." 

^'Whv, imXf I wouU loee It in a day; but thank you ew 
p much; " said Wu Lucy, quite touched. "Snppoie you 



keep it, and I '11 ask you for it every time I need it. Then 
I '11 alwa3rs know just where it is." 

"All right." 

His lovely eyes, which all the teachers said were wasted in 
a mere boy, looked up gravely into h&s* 

"I wisht I didn't throw them blackboard rubbers now; 
but it's a dandy way to clean them. Half the dirt goes on 
the girl's dress, and then the rest falls out when the rubber 
falls on tne sidewalk." He half smiled. "And you kin hit 
the copper with six at once." 

Miss Lucy coughed convulsively with her handkerchief to 
her face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ahem, with whom he lived — his mother 
being dead and his father in Alaska — were awakened several 
times the following night by his migrations from his bed to 
the chair beside the stove in the sitting room, where he had 
left his clothes. 

"What's ailin' you?" demanded the lady. 

"I'm lookin' for my eraser. I thought I lost it." 

"And what is it you've lost now?" cried the irate Mrs. 
Ahem at her fifth awakening. 

"My eraser,'' said he, gri&y. 

" And if you did, isn't it easy for a boy wid all the money 
you have to get another ? And if you don't catch your death 
of cold, I miss my guess." 

He was in a high fever the next morning, but there was no 
keeping him from school. 

"What's got into you?" demanded Mrs. Ahem, severely. 
" It isn't a long time back that school would be the last place 
you'd be wanting to go, if there was any chance of staying at 
home. What's got into you, I say? Ifs me opinion you 
want to torment the life out of your t'acher. It's home you 
stay this day." 

Strategy was the method he usually employed to circumvent 
Mrs. Ahem; but to-day he burst into tears, almost frightening 
her to death with the dreadful thought that only some mortal 
illness could cause this unusual exhibition; and what would 
she say to his father? And what would become of them if 
the income for his keep was withdrawn? 

"I've got to go to school. I've got an ink eraser that Miss 
Lucy likes and to-day is the day she has to make out her 
books; and she always makes mistakes because Mr. Johnson 
is cross; and what wOl she do ? And I got her called down." 

"Sure, can't you send it with Janie next door? She's a 
good, dependable child." ' 

" No, I must go myself; and we 're going to have Japan, and 
I know more than any of the other luds about the war." 

This was very true.' A diligent reading of every newspaper 
that came into his hands, eager listening to the men who de- 
cided the affairs of the coimtry at the comer saloon, from 
whence Mr. Ahem foimd it impossible to dislodge him, had 
given him a f imd of more or less accurate information which 
delighted unconscious Miss Lucy. 

The ink eraser continued to harrow both his waking hours 
and his dreams. His school-mates became accustomed to see 
him suddenly slap his pockets vigorously. Not finding it, he 
immediately fell upon some one in his vicinity wiUi dire 
threats unless it was given up at once. . Repeated failures to 
find it anywhere except upon his own person had no effect 
upon his method; so now when the slapping began, the pm- 
dent ones among his acquaintances took to ffight. 

At night it was even worse. He saw it in his dreams danc- 
ing down the street and falling into an open sewer, or flying 
ainly{into the sky. Sometimes he dreamed of sedng Miss 
Lucy taking her sorrowful departure, shoved outlby the princi- 
pal, owing to her ink-blotted reports. He finally gave it into 
the keeping of Mrs. Ahem and "frightened her out of her 
sivin 8hises,'^by demanding it in the still watches of the nicht. 
As she had placed it cardeMly hi a tea-cup on the kitdoen 
win dow iill, his wrath was beyond worda. 

''Anybody could get b and steal It,'' he said, ahnoit 
choking. . 

"An3 sure If thev did, what of It?'' rejofaied she, equaUj 
wrathful. "Is It fiUed with di'monds, I want to know? Or 
what is It that makes it so terrible valuable?" 

She refused to be its custodian any longer, so he devised a 
method which assured him of its safety without aoxloui 
prowUogs in the dark and cold. He tied It around hl$ nfcl^ 
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by a fthoe-6tring, wh«re hte hand Mught it the irtt thing in 
the morning. 

'' Yes, he comes to school with fearful regularity/' laid Miss 
Luty, kughing. ''I think I settled htm when I told him I 
would be delighted if he didn't comei he** eo contrary. I 
d<^ii1 know whether I ^m getting Used to him, or whether he is 
gMing better; but et any rate, he doesn't both^ me much 
now. He isn't etitifely regenemted^ however. It jwu he 
started that 'Ba-a-a-ing* all through the room when that 
sheep picture was shown at the etereopticon exhibition. 
Wasu^ it funny I But don^t let Mr. Johnson know. He 
doesn't love Terry O', or me, either, very much." 

" But what have you done to him ? You must surely have 
done something/' urged Mite Utley. "Did you discover hie 
spring^ t mean ^/ cKffoH) of couree. Do pass your experi- 
ence on for die bene&t trf the rest (tf us, though ftou Tttnence 
O'Reilly may the good Lord deliver us all; iPMA now and 
henceforward forevert*' 

''Springs!** exclaimed M(s6 Luty. "He has a epring tor 
every minute in the day. What ms specially stxmg one is 
I '11 admit is beyond me. I 'm beginning to bdleve in Pereon- 
ality; Aiy Personality, at any rate. I'm afraid to call my eoul 
my dvm. I atanoet w&A he wasn't so truthful; it^s almost a 
vice at timeS) and certainly very embarrassing upon some 
occasions. I question him in dark corners now^ when I 
question him at all.** 

"Bergen, the engineer, confided to me the other day that 
weM all eee a hanging, if v^e lived Idng enough)^ said Misl^ 
Utley^ with a m^h entirely unsuited to the occasi^nv 

""Wtet did he do tt> Bergen?*' said Miss Lucy, with 
interest. 

"Somelhi^ or other to the engine; endangered our lives 
and what's more, his job. I don't know what Terry O* did^ 
I In not up in the techntcalitiee of engines> ^though I ought 
to he ft^dBi the oRUion Bergen delivered; but I was thinking 
of the yoting sinner all the time. Hasn't he the loveliest, 
saddeet eyeal 

^0> but I fbtfot the t:hief pert of my «mry. Bergen says 
Teny O' 'has great talk* about some eneers and Miss Lucy, 
and navteg to come to echool becauM of it or them^** 

"Well, of aU things)" eaid Mist Lucy^ looking contrite. 
"I belfeve the pnor^ttttie fellow thhiks he*s protecting me 
from tiie futy ef Mr. Johnsont Well, weUi The ag^ of 
cUvaliy isn*t deadt You know he toM me he wea sony he 
got me csJled down, about the erasers. He makes the most 
SL^vM tecefevtry time Mr. Johneon comes into the mom, 
and he waic^flft him like a cat/' 

Mfae Lucy» who never hy any tliance'had a pen w bolder 
or petKA of her t>vrti, l»ocrowteg in^ecriminatsly from the 
ptt{^ in the fr<mt seats (she wea tm a miodel teacher), 
lo<4ced up frem. a pattiodarly dificuk wpon she was txying 
to makebalance, to see Tmy O' and (he "dependable Jane^ 
in a silent conflict. Too busy to say anything earaept "Stay 
after 4(Aidolf** she tb^hed) end then eidied «t ihie new 
worry that bad miexpectedly pt«sented itseK. 

Jane, ptvMsting that she ^ha&t done a thing bttt cmme 
up to ^ve you an eascr, when that fdght of a Teny O* jvat 
ffMbei me and almost tiu«w me down,^ was Asmissed wMi 
the warning ^'Not to do ft aj^n." 

"Terry O', you have acted as if you were possessed since 
yesterday,'* began Miss Lucy. 

"Well, vthat dM you take my s^iX away firam me to?' 
demanded he. 

"I though jouM like to sit badk. You've been ^ good 
lately," ^he added, anfvJly, "tiiat t thought you w«Mld like 
to be trusted wkh a «ieat away from the firont." 

" Well, I want the fttmt seat," he said, decidediy, 

" But I can \ tafce it away from Jane," objected Miss Lucy, 
weakly. 

"You took it away from me." 

"But it was the day to change; that*s very different," 
explained the harrassed teacher. "Besides, I can't see why 
you are so anxious to sit in the front seat. I'm sure it isn't 
because you like me, is it?** 

He looked at her in a bewildered sort of way. 

"Well, I ain't terrible stuck on you, but I like you better 
than I do any other teacher," he admitted. "You got some 
sense and you laugh once in a while; but I want my seat." 



"If you can arrange with Jane, 1 am WiUhig you should 
have it," she Said, ^ith a trace of the old spirit she had before 
Terry O' came across her path. " But no force, Terry O'." 

"Jane has a brother wUl 'knock his block off' if she is 
hurt," Miss Lucy said, gravdy, to Miss Utiey, when diey 
were trying to arrive at a eolation of hie intense desire for the 
frtmt eeat, usually hated by evil doers of the male^Mreuasion. 

Miss Utley's toy was unbounded. 

^'Idolovetohaveyoucomeupagainil these conundrums; 
you*ve always been eo sure that no 'tprings of action' were 
undiscoverable by you. And you Ire juit aa weak as the rest 
of us when it comes to a complicated caae. You don't know 
any more about that boy than I did, and I Just went diead 
tnming to luck, and hoping, but not believinK. dial IM gel 
through ttie day alive.** 

The next naoroing Jane, smiling, and with an alacrity thai 
astounded Miss Lucy, g^ve up her eeat. What DMana tUa 
moet bewildering boy had need, Mies Lucy thou^t ft vifce 
not to inquire. 

The next Monday (the change had been made on fMday), 
the children came to acfaool incoherent ttoUL die eidtiiic 
events which had occurred in their neighborimod 

Terry 0*s fathtt- (he permitted the temiUaiity now), had 
come from Alaska, "rich aa a Tew." He had nmted the 
whole nd^borfaood, and Tsrry 6* was going to Uve in New 
York with his aunt 

"Poor aunt," thowht Miss Liicy. 

The dependable Jane, big widi impoitaaoe^ brought a 
letter and a box. The letter said: 

**Deer Miss Lucy, Ime going away. I send you the razor. I paid 
the boy I took it off of ten cents and it ony cost five, so don't thiea I 
stole it because t dfdftY end enyhow he alole my ki^ pened ei me. 
Jaae says she will keep it for you. and htt shsipened at& peneeb aed 
Jane wiU give ditni to you oat at a time^ aad 1 ahoviea oeomt how 
to shatpen them good so you can let him sit in the boot seat and ti^e 
care of yout thbgS for too when they are all gone, and Ime suiesony 
that t got you called down end my f adier says t yoe lese yeer lee 



when I aftii then sb you Qin M ye«» paptti Wf%ht m ebne on «» Ni^ 
' ifu He kno«e a man «te 1 



York aad hall get yoe « joL ^ 

places. And Ime sorry 1 thiowed than rabheis sit the polioems^ 
and I told you a lie. I am stuck on you tmt dent tdl enjmfy or dier 
woekl jdah me tettible. The peace oi goM is me mk h en ut feld 
and its ta make m deg. 

Vb«B aneoidief V, 

Tbuuckcb 0'ltani.y Sullivan.** 

Miss Lucy joined but faintljr in the lau^Mer of tbe teedwrs 
at her conquest of Terry 0\ 

''He dMiigiit tie ^m needed^*' ibe said, Iwr tip cmablim; 
"ami mb^&f e^r«r needed feim befott; and I Mver onoe 
reniembei^ the imser he >mA tecfiing for aO) tier noticed 
the pcodls he kept we suppitied with ^Mt tmioe. I don^ 
know a Ihit^g^not one tiiitig--abioue diihfreii, and t 
thought I did." 

Her teate ovetdoerad» 



The Difference 



Miss^L. sees the worst in the bad bov aad the best in tlie 
good boy. Miss M. sees the best in the bad boy and the 
worst m the good. Miss N. sees the worst in every bc^. 
Miss O. sees the best in eveiy boy. Miss 7?. ^ees l!he in^gai- 
ficant acts of eveiy child* Miss Q. isees on^ dfee significant 
acts of any child. These habits are as fixed in nuoiy teachers 
as their habits of eating or sle^ng. In chooang a leader, 
it is more important to know which ot these haLits k can£date 
has than to know whether she is twenty-nine or thirty-one 
years of age. It would be well !or every teacber lo stu^y W- 
self and see where in the scale she is. In recommendSci|; a 
teacher, one^s commendation is worth somethii^ il he IsaLle 
to say: " She has the habit of seeing die significant phases of 
a pupil's work, conduct, and character.'* 



The Difference 



Putting up with things that cannot be hdped means 
courage. Putting up with things that can be hdped means 
cowardice, the sort that accompanies laziness. 
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HELPING 
ONE ilNOTHER 





Suggestions 

Nothing is more useful in a writing lesson than a bit of 
bright yellow chalk. Use it to attract attention to the difficult 
parts of such letters as d^ t, p^ r, and s. Make the ^tems of 
d, ty and p yellow, and in that way show the extent to which 
each is or is not retraced. Put a dot of yellow on the tip of 
5y to show how much above the other small letters it should 
be. Make the slanting "roof" of r yellow, to impress the 
fact that it is a straight slanting line and not a horizontal 
curve. A speck of ydlow may tell where to begin a capital 
letter. 

, ^Last spring a stanza of poetry written upon the blackboard 
in threeTshades of yellow foretold theXdancing{daffodils, as 
another^stanza written in three shades of soft gray-green 
prophesied: 

"Little leaves all fresh and fair, 

Little new leaves everywhere 

On tree and shrub and vine." 

Golden browns and yellows mark the autumn poems. 

Occasionally one line or word of a poem proves a veritable 
will o' the wisp to the children. Write the stanza with white 
chalk, using me colored chalk for the difficult line or word. 
Try putting a bright colored ten or star on the perfect slates. 
It is much more gorgeous and satisfactory than a pencil mark. 

With slates, there is always the question of cleaning. Teach 
one of the children to follow as you pass up the aisle marking 
slates. From a hole pierced in the metal top of a catsup 
bottle, water may be shaken on to each slate in turn. All the 
children will be washing their slates at the same time and 
much confusion avoided. 

Have a captain appointed for each row to gather up papers 
and pencils. At a signal each takes his place at the left of 
the first desk in his row. At "one" he picks up the pencil 
that lies at the left side of that desk, and takes one long step 
to the next desk. At " two " he picks up that pencil or paper 
and takes another long step. He Continues in this way until 
the last desk is reached. Each captain knows where to put 
his pencils or papers, and does so without delay. 

That children in <^asses may be helped not to fuss with 
their clothing, or wave then: hands in response to questions, 
have them clasp their hands loosely behind their backs. 
This gives them something definite to do and saves any 
amoimt of nerve wear for the teacher. 

Children may be taught to open books by holding the back 
of book in the left hand and finding the place with the right 
hand. Hold the open book by the comers. Books handled 
in this way are not nearly so soiled and have fewer torn 
leaves. 

E. Q. 

Devices in Third Grade Arithmetic 

For rapid drill in addition, subtraction, multiplication, or 
division, divide the board into as many spaces as there are 
children in a division. Number and place an example in 
each space. Each child takes a place and works the given 
example. When he has completed his problem, he raises 
his h^nd and steps aside. The teachar glances at the answer, 
and if it be correct, nods her head. The child erases his 
answer, leaving the problem as it originally stood, steps to 
another place, works the example there, and so on. Thus 
the children are constantly changing places, and each one 
has an opportunity to work all the problems in a compara- 
tively short time. If the teacher has the answers on a slip of 
paper, it will save a great deal of time. 

Ifincar Measure In developing linear measure, the children 



made inch and foot rulers from strips of cardboard. After 
getting the idea of yard, each child measured a yard on a 
piece of tape. This was his yard measiu:e.f^We useti this 
yard measure in developing the rod, and marked a standard 
rod in different parts of the room. The children were then 
told to take home their yard measures and measiure a string, 
rope, or tape a rod long. This they were to bring to school 
the next day. We tested this work by appl3dng to the standard 
rod (which was marked on the floor) and, in alljbut two cases, 
the work done at home was foimd to be exact. Thus, each 
child was provided with a practical^means for measuring, and, 
best of all, it was the work of his own hands. As each stq> 
was developed, a great deal of practical measuring was done. 
The children were very much interested and did a great deal 
of measuring outside of school. 

E. L. L. 

An Experience 

One day, when some pupils were studying out loud, I 
thought to shame them, and called them " Chinese Children." 
This had the opposite effect I desired; for several more 
immediately did it, thinking it great fun I Then I was puz- 
zled. What to do next ? How to carry out my original plan ? 
Drop the ." Chinese " part ? 

After a few minutes' thought I said, " Every Chinese boy 
may come and stand facing the school, for we all would like 
to see him." 

Three or four came up; two had, the good sense to be 
ashamed to stand forth as such.* When they decided they 
would rather be an "American," they were allowed to take 
their seats. Once afterwards it had to be tried again; since 
then I have had no trouble on that line. 

^ D. R. K. 

Calisthenics 

Play forms such an important part of a little child's life, 
that the confinement of the first year in school must be 
brightened by frequent games and light calisthenics. 

While they enjoy the rigid discipline of, "Right face, left 
face, forward bend," etc., occasionally, their little tired, 
strained muscles need relaxation and free play many times 
during the day. 

They particularly enjoy "Gathering Apples," and after 
wandering about the room for five minutes, they are de- 
lighted to present their imaginary bouquet to the one whom 
they love best. One thoughtful little fellow, with a perfectly 
radiant face, said the other day, "I'm going to take mine 
home to mother," and you would have thought from his face 
and tone that he possessed a bouquet of the rarest orchids. 

Picking apples, pears, or plirnis is another favorite with 
my little people. With a basket on one arm, they mount 
their chairs, reach up into their "play" tree and pick only 
the choicest fniits, laying them carefully in then* baskets. 

They enjoy playing they are trees, and with arms out- 
stretched, fingers moving rapidly, and bodies swaying, they^ 
whistle li]^e the wind and laugh at the tempest they create. ' 
This is a great favorite with our Superintendent, and he often 
calls for it. 

Another rather active exercise is pla3dng "Grasshopper." 
The children face their own chairs, and at a given signal hop 
over them, or sometimes they only jump forward in the aisle. 
Very often through the day they take a " minute nap," as I 
call it. With heads cushioned on arms, placed on desks, 
and little eyes fast closed, they just rest, and this one minute 
of relaxation does make work easier afterward. By the way, 
it helps the teacher out as welK X. Y. Z. 
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CHILDREN^ 
WORK 



Primary Work 

From New York City Schools 




Hiawarha 




Folded waU pocket 



\ 



Bo^etcorer' 









Nature study in maas 


957 Cauldwell Avenue, 












October 9, 1906. 












Dear Gladys^ 












I should be very happy to have you spend an afternoon 












with me. Can you come next Friday at two o'clock ? Please 












let me know as soon as possible. Sister will make us some 












cake. 












Affectionately yours 










— 


Haitu: Keeman 








From Ufe 




• 














WiLLiK (7 years) 






Spelling 








1 


naming 




1 1 !x:)uncing 






2 


velvet 




1 2 second 






3 


pansy 




13 third 






4 


early 




14 fourth 






5 


tired 




15 bottom 






6 


afterwards 




16 dancing 






7 


hungry 




1 7 orange 






8 


pity 




18 lemon 






9 


almost 




19 first 






10 


quickly 




20 fencing 




Wbftt a time Robert had to get the 


fish from his hook! 


Nature §My in mn 










IvvKLYN (8 years) 
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Noiii'bttk 



Chrysanthemtun 



Noah and die aniinab 

Invitation 

Miss Ruth Johnson requests the pleasure of the company 
of Miss Edith Elliot at a birthday party on Thursday next, 
at five o'clock. i6 Exeter Street, 

Thursday, September twentieth. 

' Acceptance 

Miss Edith Elliot accepts with pleasure the kind invitation 
»>f Miss Ruth Johnson for Thursday next, at five o'clock. 
10 Commonwealth Avenue, 

Tlmrsda" October fourth. 

10 years 




Fkmcrrpot 



At every turn the maples bum 

The quail is whistling free 
The partridge whirr and the frosted burrs 

Are dropping for you and me. 

Jessamine Phillips (9 years) 



Transportation 





Candlestick 



UmbrelU 




From dewy lanes at morning, 
The grapes' sweet odors rise, 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 



Transportatioir 

3154 Third Ave., 

New York, Oct. 2, 1906 
Dear Friend, 

Would you like to come over to my house ? I am going to cover my 
books. Please coroe over at nine o'clock Saturday morning. 

Your friend, 

OUJA Rybjcka 
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" The owl and the puasy cat went to sea " 



The Spider's Story 

I am not a true insect. A true insect has three parts to its 
body, and I have only two parts to my body. My body is 
long and thin. 

I have eight long legs but I have no wings. My legs help 
me to travel about very quickly. 

I weave a web of silk threads, which I spin out of my 
mouth. 

Ella 




/ 



Natnre itiidy 



^ 



Nature study 

f 



Butterfly bo^er 



M 



Cutting and folding 



Hone, wacon and street lamp 




Primary design 



Ellis Island is the immi- 
gration bureau. Gov- 
ernor's Island is the head- 
quarters of the militar)' 
department. 

Edmund (10 years) 



Henry Hudson 

ftenry Hudson sailed from Holland in a sail boat called the 

Half Moon in the seventeenth century. He wished to be able 

to find the new passage to India, instead he entered into New 

York Harbor and saield on the river which bearS his name 



now. 



When he returned in October, Hudson told them about 
the furs he got there. The Dutch when heard his story, 
quickly built trading posts in New York City. 

Irene Hogan (9 years) 



Ellis Island 



Object drawing in ink mass 




Boot 



**I can hdp mother ' 



^Ek 



OJbect Drawing 



Camp fire 
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a 
3 

4 

I 
I 

9 


saucepan 

coal-h()d 

dustpan 

dipper 

ketUe 

poker 

stove 


sieve 
desert 


lO 


oasis 



Spelling 
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11 opening 

12 gather^ 

13 pumpkin 

14 busily 

15 isles 

16 beautiful 

17 forenoon 

18 figures 

19 concert 
ao molasses 
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The neighbors and family gathered together. 

Ma&y (9 years) 




Goldfish 




Half apple 



Poee— rabbit 



Pew • 




Newsboy 




FVom copy 



Stag 



210 St. Ann's Ave., 

Dec. 10, 1906. 
Dear Mary^ 

December twenty-fourth will be my birthday. Mamma 
says that I may have a party. 

I should like to have you and your sister come jvith your 
dolls. 

We shall have lunch at one, and after that we shall play 
games. 

Your friend, 

Elsie Beckmann 



eAn island is a body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water. 
We live on Long Island.. 
Lloyd F. 



<^ 



Ring, h^ppy beUs, across the snow. 



Esther 




Nature study 



Dragon-fly 



Landscape 



Landscape drawing from copy 



Nkttie Kaplan 
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>pring in England 



I ^HSMRT TUXNXE BAILXy 

(Repxiiited|.by[reque8t) ■ 

1 Q 

OETIC prose is more delightful reading 
than prosaic poetry. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more charming illustra- 
tion of musical, rhythmic description 
than this famous passage in the twenty- 
second chapter of Bla<^more's immor- 
tal 'LomaDoone." 

" The sprins was in our valley now; 
Creeping mH from shelter slyly 
In Um pause of the blustering ¥and. 
There the lambs came bleating to her 
And the orchids lifted up, 
And the thin dead leaTcs of clover 
Lay for the new ones to sprins through. 
Then the stiffest things that sleep, 
The stubbv oak and stimted beech, 
Dropped their brown defiance to her, 
And prepared for soft reply — 
While her over eager children 
(Who had started forth to meet her 
Throu^ the frost and shower of sleet), 
CatkinVd haul, gold-gloved withy, 
Youthful elder, and old woodbine, 
With all the tribe of ^pod hedffe-dimbers 
(Who must hasten whue haste they may) — 
Was there one of them that did not 
Claim the merit of coming first? 
There she stayed and held her revel. 
As soon as the fear of frost was gone; 
All the air was a f oimt of freshness, 
And the earth of gladness, 
And the laughing waters prattled 
Of the kindness of the sun." 

I have thrown it into this form to 
emphasize its rhythm, because so many 
of "Loma's" readers seemed to have 
missed this oft recurring music of the great John Ridd's 
''simple tale told simply." 



Reproduction Stories for 
Second Grade 

L. F. Ariotaoe 

Paul's Dog 

Paul had no brother or sister to play with, so one day his 
uncle brought him a dog. Paul soon grew very fond of 
Dash, who followed him about everywhere. One day, as 
they went to the woods to get nuts, Paul said, ''Oh, Dash, 
I wish you knew morel I wish you could talk, like a boy. 
but you are only a dog." 

Paul was so busy picking up nuts that he did not notice 
it was growing dark, and when he was ready to go home he 
could not see the path. He hunted and hunted, but kept 
getting farther into the woods. He thought he should have 
to stay there all night, but Dash puUed at his clothes with his 
teeth and at last led him into the right path. When they 
got home, Petul hugged him and said, "Dear Dash, I think 
you know a great deal. You know more than any boy." 

Ruth and the Chickens 

Ruth was in the country for the first time. A hen had a 
family of six chickens and six ducks, and Ruth liked to watch 
them. It was fun to see the little ducks swim in the brook, 
but she did not see why the litde chickens didn't go into the 
water, too. She thought they were afraid. One day she 
said, "Little chickens, if you do not dare to swim you shall 
have a sail." She got a wooden cover and then she caught 
two of the chickeoa and was gmng to stand them on it and 
put it in the brook. Bot jusl as she got to the brook they 



said "Peep, peep!" so loudly that their mother heard them. 
She spread out her wings and came riiniiinfi;, looking so cross 
that Ruth was afraid and ran to the \ionse as fast as she 
could go. 

The Lost Baby 

One day our baby got lost. We all hunted for her. Papa 
went to the bam. Mamma went upstairs and looked in all 
the rooms. Alice ran down ceUar, Fred ran to the attic. 
Aunt Kate went down the street. 

At last a little laugh was heard in the kitchen and we all 
ran. Where do you think we found her? A big basket of 
clean clothes had been taken from the line and brought in 
and was placed on' the table. Sitting in the bottom, nearly 
hidden by the clothes, was baby. She was rubbing her eyes, 
for she had been asleep. 

David's Snow Boy 

David made a big snow boy in his yard. "I vdll call him 
my snow brother and play with him," he said. No children 
lived near him, so he had^to play alone. The boy stayed 
there two days, for it was cold. David played he was a boy 
and talked to him. The third day one leg broke and he feU 
down. David picked him up, made a snow bed for him, 
then he played doctor and mended the leg. He kept him a 
week, mending every part that melted and had great fun 
playing doctor. 

Wanted 

A thousand — ten thousand — teachers to tell me within 
a month what they paiticularly desire to see in serial form in 
Prdcaky Education next year. I am planning for it and 
I want your opinions very, very much indeed. Will you tell 
me? Or shall the usual teacher-silence follow this request? 

The Edftor 



'TIS SPRING-TIME. 



Chas. E. Boyd. 



i^ 



*Ti8 spring time,bright spring-time, All na • ture is 



t 



J: 



^feS 



^^ 



ID 



gay, 



For winds cold and 



-F— #■ 



^m 



pierc - ing Have 



all passed a • - way, And now the bright 



t 



sun - shine Gives warmth to the 



air, 



—w — 

And 



f ^Cj l Lf 



T7JTJ 



chang-es de - light -ful Are seen ev -Vy- where. 
Chorus. 



^ 



Hip, hur - rah! hip, hur - rah! Hip, bur- 



E^ 



^ 



- rahl 



^^P 



hip, hur -rah! Let us all sing to- 



^- 



p^ 



geth - er, Olad spring - time has 



come. 



Nature when she adds difficulties adds brains. 

— Bimmi9m 
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The Camera in School 

HssBXRT Lbatbxr, Principal, Mancfaeater, England 

In how many schools^is the camera used? or how many 
teachers have even considered its claims to usefulness? 

Assuming that a^JKhoolJJis equipped with a camera, let 
us 'examine in some detail the advantages to be gained from 
its operation. • Perhaps in no other subject will it be of more 
service than in nature study. In the kindergarten or lower 
primary grades where the cycle of the seasons is taken, repre- 
sentations of some familiar scene — a favorite lane in the 
country, or a comer of the park in a town — will bring more 
forcibly to young minds essential points of similarity or 
difference, than any quantity of elaborate word-painting. 

At the sameZtime, the black and white effects of the photo- 
graphs presait|jan|[agreeable alternative to the gaudy illustra- 
tions which too often disfigure the walls of oiu: school-rooms. 

A little eiqperience with the camera will enable the teacher 
to produce excellent representations of the various stages in 
genhination, flowering, and fruition, taken preferably from 
the plants which have been used as subjetrts of nature lessons 
for the children, as then a more complete series is obtained 
for recapitulating the work at a subsequent period. In this 
connection it is quite possible to secure a set of nature copies 
suitable either for freehand drawing, brush work or design 
exercises, and reliable in every detail. 

Many teachers secure similar effects by impressing leaves 
on colored sensitized paper, but this method is limited in 
scope to such objects as admit of an entire surface being 
flattened, as in ferns and various leaves. 

For nature study lessons in winter time, such sets of pro- 
gressive photographs are invaluable on account of the fact 
that each stage of growth can be taken in natural succession 
from spring to autiunn. 

Views secured during local holiday rambles with the pupils 
afford numerous opportimities of illustrating the geography 
lesson in an interesting form. How much meaningless 
repetition of definitions, oral and written, might be avoided 
by presenting comprehensive examples of physical features 
gained in this way? And how much effort might be saved 
for other lessons? 

Holidays spent farther afield, present the opportunity of 
supi>lementing the series by the inclu^on of places having 
historical or other interests. Such views provide the basis 
of a most instructive collection for the pupik, and one which 
may constantly be renewed. 

When the examples have become sufficiently numerous, 
a class album could be formed imd6r the supervision of each 
instructor, and the co-operation of the pupils can be secured 
by inviting them to contribute to it. 
• Many teachers now make a practice of recording all strik- 
ing scenes met with dtuing a holiday. These are afterwards 
developed and mounted in neat little books, which are pre- 
sented as souvenirs to deserving pupils. 

There must be thousands of instructors in our country 
who might, by keeping a pemmnent record of their holiday 
tours at home and abroad, give to their pupib a share of the 
joy of traveL 

As a factor in training the power of observation, especially 
in the study of nature, the camera is invaluable alike to 
teachers and pupils, while the fascination of selecting, record- 
ing, and fleveloping suitable subjects is one which may be 
sustained throughout the cycle of the seasons. In senior 
classes, where the children are not prevented on the score 
of expense, the love of nature and independent research 
may well be encoiuraged by means of a camera club; very 
little encouragement is ne^ed on accoimt of the charm pre- 
sented by the hobby; experience suggests that an occasional 
prize for excellent work will provide all the stimulus required. 

To the teacher who thinks of taking up the subject of 
photography an immense field of interest opens out, not the 
least being that which suggests such possibilities of improv- 
ing our educational methods. 



It matten not how deep intrencfafid the wrong, 
How hard the battles », the day how kmo. 
Faint not; figlit onl To-momw ooaaei ue aoog. 
Be itraigl— J^«MI»-DMmi^irf-la»Mcft 
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As the Days Go By IV 

Planned for March and April 

Anna B. Badlam 
CAUr^htsiCHrfed) 

THE lessons that may be taught in March, are so 
rich in suggestion that it would be strange indeed, 
should the work in observation, language, and imagery 
not lead into various lines of original expression (pan- 
tomime, free-play, realistic drawing, and composition), and 
bring to each day's program the interest and enjoyment so 
essential to the life and well-being of the school. 

March. 

Name Derivation The first month of the old Roman year; the 
month of Mars, or Martius; named for the Roman ffod Mars. 

Mars was called the giver of light, the opener of the new year, the 
sender of rain, the giver of fertili^ and increase. In some sections, 
he was called the ^ of the land, of agriculture, and of the flocks. 
(The woodpeckers were considered by the Romans as the sacred 
birds of Mars.) 

In FVanoe, March — following the Roman r»\t^A»T — was con- 
sidered the first month of the year, until 1564, when it became the 
third month, according to the new calendar, which gave January the 
first place. Scotland did not adopt the new calendar until 1599, 
while England clung to the old form until 1752. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, March was called the "stonny month," 
the "ru^ped montn." 

The olid English and Scottish peasantry had a proverb, which de- 
scribed March as borrowing three days from April. 

"The first it shall be wind and weet (wet) 
The next it shall be snaw (snow) and deet; 
The third it shall be sic (such) a freeze 
Shall gar (cause) the birds stick to the trees." 

It has been disputed, however, whether these days in question *were 
the last three days of March or the first three da3rs of Apnl; hence the 
term "borrowing," or "borrowed" days, for, s^l anotner sajong tells 
us that — 

"March borrowed from Averill 
Three days and they were illl" 

Amons the* ancients, dry weather in March was considered favor- 
able to me production of grain in clayey land; thus a "dusty March" 
held the promiie of a plenteous season, while a "wet Msrch" was 
pffcdictife of dcilructioB to the crops — wheat and rye. 
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An old proverb, to this effect, declares ** A bushel of March dust is 
worth a king's ransom." 

Wind 

(Old Rhyme) 

Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 
• That the miller may grind his corn; 

That the baker may take it 
And into rolls make it. 
And bring us some hot in the mom. 

Note — Refer to the windmills of Holland and other sections of the 
Netherlands where the mills are used — through the agency of the 
wind — not only to pump water, drain the land, crush stone, but to 
grind the com and grafn. 

Suggestive Topics 

Wind is air in motion. Wind is measured by its velocity, 
7?is., 7 miles an hour, gentle air; 14 miles an hour, a light 
breeze; 21 miles, a good steady breeze; 40 miles, a gale; 
60 miles, a heavy storm ; 80 to 100 mil^, a hurricane sweeping 
everything before it. 

Note — Encourage the children to watch the daily paper for the 
weather bulletin, which, usually, gives tjie velocity of the wind during 
— or just after — a stonn. 

Storm Picture 

" The clouds are scudding across the sky, 
A mist> light is on the sea; 
The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune 
And the foam is flying free." 

Note — Secure a collection of pictures depicting storms at sea. 
Lead the class to realize — as far as possible — what is meant by 
"scudding across the sky"; to try to unagine how the wind might 
sound when it pla3n5 a "wintiy tune among the shrouds." Contrast 
the conception of this sound wim that of the "voice of the breeze among 
the pines" in summer. Contrast the conception of what is meant by 
the foam "flying free" with the pictures the memory furnishes of the 
light mist from a fountain playing in midsimimer, or of the spray dash- 
ing upon a rocky sea coast. 

Varieties of Wind^ 

Seamen divide winds in relation to strength^ namely: faint 
air, light air, gentle breeze, fresh breeze, gentle gale, moderate 
Kale, brisk gale, fresh gale, strong gale, hard gale, storm, 
hurricane. These winds are determined by the amount and 
kind of sail a ship can safely carry. 

Causes of Wind 



Wind — directly or indirectly- 
temperature. 



is caused by changes of 



Air from a warm r^on, being lighter, ascends; air from a 
coldar region, being heavier, descends. The two currents of 
air — one, blowing from a warmer to a colder section, occupy- 
ing the upper region, the other blowing from a colder to a 
warmer and flowing along the surface of the earth — will 
continue to blow, imtil, mingling, they become of a imiform 
temperature, and equilibrium is th\is established. 

Note — Have simple experiments tried to test the temperature of 
air near the floor, near the ceiling, midway between, and at various 
points between the floor and the ceiling. 

In an informal way, make the class somewhat familiar with the 
construction and the use of a thermometer. Try simple experiments 
to show the rise and the fall of the mercurv in the tube. 

In connection with air currents, guide A thought of the class to the 
need and use of "dampers" in stoves and furnaces; to the meaning of 
the expression a "good draft" to the chimney; what is meant by 
sitting m "a draft"; to the effect produced by using a bellows or "blow- 
ing" with the breath when the fire does not kindle well; to the reason 
for blowing upon or waving a "slow-match" when celebrating with 
firecrackers upon the Fourth of July. 

Note — Here a very valuable and practical lesson may be given 
upon presence of mind, in case of accidents with fire — to remember 
flames must be smothered to put them out — that rolling over in the 
grass'^to shut out the air; covering the flames with wraps, rugs, etc., 
for the same piUT)Ose; deadening the flame with dry flour, if in the 
kitchen, all are means to be employed; and to remember not to run 
— in case of fire about the clothing — for running creates a current 
of air to feed the flame, just as rushing out-of-doors would be the 
worst possible thing to do m a similar case. 



OUTUNE FOR the StORV OF THE WiNPS 

A brief reference to the " Siege of Troy," in the " Wander- 
ings of Ulysses." The joy Ulysses felt at the thought of 
retiurning to his wife and son, from whom he had been 8epa> 
rated for so many years. 

The setting sail of Ulysses and his fleet. The arrival at the 
floating island, where King ^Eolus lived in his beautiful 
palace. 

The hospitality shown by King iEolus. His pleasure in 
listening to the accounts of Ulysses' adventiures and exploits. 

The great power that had been given to iEolus whereby he 
could manage the various winds, causing them to blow or 
to be calm, at his pleasure or will. 

Ulysses' departure with his fleet. The gift of iColus at 
PVting. 

The huge bag described — its contents (all the winds un- 
favorable to the voyage), the manner of securing its contents 
(tied tig&tly with a silver cord, so not even the slightest breeze 
could escape). 

The favorable wind allowed to fulfil its mission of bearing 
the fleet homeward to Ulysses' own land. 

Ulysses' faithful watch for nine days and nights; his weari- 
ness; his succumbing to sleep on the tenth day. 

The envy and the curiosity of the sailors over the gift from 
iEolus. Their belief that the bag contained gold and silver, 
which they desired to have a part of. 

The dishonorable action of the sailors in loosening the silver 
cord. The disastrous result, as the adverse winds rushed 
forth. 

The beating about of the fleet ; the raging winds and waves. 
The driving of the fleet back to the island where iColus lived. 
iEolus' blaming of Ulysses. His refusal to help him further. 

The slow, tedious departure of the fleet from die island. 
The labor and toil of the sailors in rowing, in the absence of 
a favorable wind. 

Note — "The Wanderings of Ulysses '' is a most interesting book 
from which to cull bits to interest die children in Greek mytholog>'. 
The same myths may be found, in a less connected form in Haw- 
thorne's "Wonder Book" and ^Tanglewood Tales." 

Fables and DEsaapnvE Poems 
Suggestions 

'^ The Wind and the Sim " never fails to interest the children, 
and may be utilized for pantomime action, languagejexpres- 
sion, and for imaginative drawing — one sketch showing the 
traveler struggling to withstand the onslaughts of the wind, 
the other showing the traveler, overcome by the heat of the 
sun, forced to discard his cloak. 

" The Wind in a Frolic," William Hewitt, gives a most vivid 
description in a series of rapidly changing word pictures, 
which may become most realistic as the imagination becomes 
awakened. As results, a series of simple compositions or of 
original drawings may often b^ secured through this study of 
the pranks of the March wind, whether '^ sweeping wiUi a 
bustle through the town," "cr«tking the signs," "whisking 
off bonnets," ''overturning gingerbread stalls," "scattering 
apples and oranges," "blustering through the fields," "hum- 
ming through the reeds on the river's banks," "roaring 
through the forest," "bending and breaking the branches of 
the oaks," or "rushing out over the billowy sea (with stagger- 
ing ships and little boats darting to and fro"). 

Note — Additional descriptive poems to awaken the power of 
imageiy may be found in the "Children's Book of Poetry" vfe..* 
"Which Way does the Wind Blow?" "Written in March," "Chim- 
ney-Tops." 

Industries Dependent Upon the Wind 

Commerce and shipping interests, general transportation 
through water-ways; fishing fleets, general fishing interests; 
irrigation of the soil (windmills) ; maple sugar industries — 
dependent upon the sap-rising. 

Note — Curious customs among other nations or among semi- 
civilized people. Attaching sails to wheel-barrows (China and Japan) 
to ice-boats (Holland). Attaching kites to fishing nets (among some 
of the tribes of the Pacific) — the power to keep the kite at just the 
right height, to maintain its proper position in the water, requires 
no little skill on the part of the person manipulating it. 
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Mahch, the Harbinger of Spring 
Memory Gem 
"The bud is in the bough and the leaf is in the bud." 
Suggestions 

A series of observation lessons upon the rising of sap — 
denoted by the swelling leaf and flower buds, the ''turning 
green" of twigs, etc. — may be based upon the thought sug- 
gested in the preceding quotation. 

NoTX — Buds should be brought into the school^room and placed 
injbottles of water in a sunny window — a bit of charcoal in the water 
will keep it fresh and sweet. 

Memory Gem 

**Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kindhearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April's violets!" 

Note — Encourage the children to seek for the first signs of spring 
undn the leaves and leaf mould where, safely hidden. Nature's 
g^ts of the early spring lie waiting for eager fingers to find theni^ 

Signs of Spring 

AbotU the farm ^ The ploughing of fields, the sowing of 
seeds; the "burning over" of land, clearing up of rubbish 
(bonfires), fertilizing the soil; trimming off dead branches 
and limbs from shrubs and trees. 

AhovA the house Painting, papering, whitewashing, spring- 
cleaning; the taking off of storm doors and windows, the 
{)acking away of heavy woollen clothing, furs, etc. 

Among the children Kite flying, jumping rope, playing 
marbles, rolling hoop, tossing ball, etc. 

Among the birds The return from the south (the bluebird's 
song, the woodpecker's tapping); the selecting of nesting 
places, the gathering of material for nest-building. 

In ihe woods, fields^ and gardens The awakening of insects, 
reptiles, and hibernating animals from winter sleep; the 
emerging from winter quarters. The peeping forth of the 
snowdrop and crocus; the awakening of the "pussies" on 
the willows, etc. 

The March Winp 

Suggesticm Utilize for word-pictures, for voice training, language, 
paraphrasing, and dictation. 

The March Wind must a rover be, 

But whither, whither goeth he? 

I hear him speed so swiftly by 

His broad wings seem to sweep the sky. 

I wonder why he goes so fast, 
I feel him soaring, soaring past. 
Tin, swooping downward, trail he must 
His weary pinions in the dust. 

He seems to take his wildest flight 
Upon some boisterous, stormy night. 
I hear — tho* cannot see — him fly 
Across the broad expanse of sky. 

I think he wanders far from home, 
And loves away, away to roam. 
Beyond, beyond the highest hill, 
For oft the air is calm and still. 

Ere long, I hear his broad wmgs whir, 
That — sweeping — set the air astir, 
On, on he comes, then rushing past 
I feel the cold and searching blast. 

I listen, and I wonder where 

He <;leaves the clear and frosty air, 

Until I hear, across the sky, 

The sweep of pinions drawing nigh. 

The March Wind comes, the March Wind goes, 

In clouds the dust oft circling blows, 

But when dear April comes to stay. 

The March Wind flies o'er hills away. — A.B,B. 



Word Study — Synonyms 

1 To wander — rove; whither — where; speed — hurry, hasten; 
swiftly — quickly, hurriedly; 

2 Soar — to mount, to fly high; to swoop — to dart downward; 
to trail — to drae; pinions — wings ol great size, lensth, and strength. 

5 Wild — bold, reckless; flight — movement mrough the air; 
boisterous — noisy, unruly, untamed; expanse — stretch of sky. 

4 Calm — peaceful; without motion. 

5 Whir — sound as if cutting the air; astir — in motion; blast 
— a sweeping, rushing, G^irrent of air. 

6 Cleave — to cut through with sharp strong strokes. 

7 Circling — to move in curves like a circle. 

Paraphrase 

The March Wind must be a rover, but where does he go ? 
I hear him go by so swiftly that his broad wings seem to 
sweep the sky. 

I wonder why he goes so fast! I can feel him in the air as 
he goes soaring past. 

When he grows tired he swoops downward, and trails his 
pinions in the dust. 

It is always upon some noisy, boisterous night that the 
March Wind takes his wildest flight. I can hear him, but 
I cannot see him, as he flies across the broad sky. 

He often roams beyond the highest hill. He loves to wan- 
der far from home. Then the air is calm and still about us. 

Before long, I hear the whir of his broad wings. They set 
the air astir, as he comes sweeping by. Then I feel the cold, 
searching blast. 

I wonder where he is cleaving his way through the clear, 
frosty air. I listen, until I hear the sweep of his pinions 
across the sky, as he draws nearer and nearer. 

The March Wind comes and goes, while the dust blows, 
circling in clouds through Ae air. 

When dear April comes to stay with us, March Wind will 
fly away over the hills. There he will stay till another year. 

Spelling Drill 

Storm, chill, frost, speed — add y; go, speed, sweep, seem — add 
eth; whither — •<Jiange wh to tk; sp<Kdy, weary — change y to » and 
add ly; wander — add s, ed, er, ing; wonder — add s, 5, ing^ ment; 
often, oft; sweep, chill, ni^, roam, swoop, soar, speed, trail, listen, 
draw, hear -^ add ing; fast — change the initial / to p, hi; night — 
chiuige the initial fi, to /, fi. 

Words used to express dtredian or space — across, beyond, whither, 
whence, away, past, far, nigh, downward, by. 

CotUrasts — calm, still; boisterous, stormy, astir. 
Words denoting motion — speed, sweep, soar, whir, swoop, trail, 
fly, wander, roam, cleave, drcte (circling). 
Sense Perceptions — feel, hear, listen. 
Mental States — to think, to wonder. 



Helps 

Some children find certain letters difficult to write, as, 
by /, ife, and others. This difficulty may be quickly overcome 
by the teacher writing the letter very krge on the blackboard 
and having the child write over it again and again. When 
the letter gets pretty broad, erase and have the child write it 
alone. Figures which are difficult for the child to make may 
be taught in the same way. 

I have also found this plan excellent in teaching spelling. 
The writing of such words as Wnrf, busy, brown, etc., is very ^ 
puzzling to some little people. I write the word vay large, 
with the letters rather far apart, and have the child write over 
it several times. Then erase and write alone. 

In teaching the spelling of such words as the names of the 
months, days of the week, etc., to little children, we have 
found that profitable seat work consists of a large sheet on 
which the word to be learned is written with a rubber pen, 
and a box of lentils or corn to outline it. Used week after 
week, the children find it easy to write with a pencil that which 
they have written many times with com. 

Primary 
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HOW THE PUSSY WILLOV78 CAHff. 



There was a flood long years ago. 

Or 80 the people say, 
It rained and rained from dark grey clouds 

For many A weary day. 

The cats auid kittens ran and ran 

To find a wan&i dry spot. 
The large ones reached a mountain high. 

The little ones couldinot. 

But, 'by a brooklet, as they passed. 

They saw a row of trees, 
And, feeling tired, cold, and wet, 

They climbed up into these. 

Each kitten found a little branch 

And curled up in a heap. 
And, before many hours had passed. 

They all were fast asleep. 

The storm it raged and waves dashed high. 

And then the kittens all 
Were covered o'er with soft, brown mud, 

And looked Just like a ball. 

At last the storm came to an end. 
The sun shone from th6 sky. 

The mud that covered up each puss 
Became quite hard and dry. 

And then small bits began to fall, 
*Till one could clearly see 

Soft spots of grey and yellow fur. 
As plainly as could be. 

And, by and bye, out popped their heads, 

The mud all fell away. 
And there sat pussies in a row 

Of yellow, white and grey. 

And, in the meadow by the brook. 
If you should look to see, 

You*d still find pussies grey and white 
Up in each willow tree. 
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The Book in Nature Study 

To givc'an idea of the attitude of a great number of teachers 
in natureTstudy work, I can only cite an instance where it 
happened^to come under my notice. I had been engaged by 
the Educational Association of a large city to deliver a numb^ 
of lectures on Nature, and at the same time to talk to'the 
teachers, in sections, outlining typical lessons for theirfuse 
in^the]class-room. To make the work as valuable as possible, 
it^was arranged that I should have some field days about 
the middle of spring when migration was at its best. Natu- 
rally I was worried, as I feared I could hardly do good work 
with the number that would take advantage of fidd work, 
and my indoor classes had rim into the hundreds. My sur- 
prise was vcry'great when I found on my first outing day, a 
perfect day in May, without a fleck in the sky and the trees 
all tender green, that I had just fifteen teachers waiting for 



me at the end of the trolley line. This was not an exceptional 
day; the others showed about the same number of teachers. 
They were willing toTsit under my talks and lectures and 
borrow information to^use in their class-rooms, just^as they 
made use of the books, but they were not willing to|sense it 
rationally. Now, I do not mean that these t^urhers were 
lazy or that they lacked interest in their chosen profession, 
for such was not the case. I knew any number of them quite 
well and saw them doing hard and persistent work, but it 
was J from the book viewpoint continually. When I went 
into'their rooms, I found them using my Natiure Study lessons 
exactly as I had given them. Of course, they were a '' misfit,'' 
because the teadier did not, could not have my personality 
orjmental ''twist"; while if she had used her own material 
in her own way instead of mine, it would have satisfied the 
children much more. The child recognizes what belongs to 
the teacher as readily as docs the adult. 

— Jmm Spmi fo Hmm &mi Ssi^^l 
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Song of the March Wind 



Swedish Folk-Mdody 



; c c | f,-/^ L^ 



^i=^^^ ^ 



m 



1. Hark, • the March Wind com - eth ver - y near, Hear his whis • tie 

2. March Wind, I can ver • y, ver - y soon Learn to whis - tie 

3. March Wind, I can seem to hear you say, **Come, and help me 
mf p 



load and clear, 
that same tune, 
pipe my lay," 



[ ^^J,JLJ :^3 ^ ^^ Hi^ ^^^^^-£-^^ rp! -^^^^ 



** Oo -oo-oo- 00- op-oo-oo-oo- 00-00- 00 • 00, 
**Oo-oo-oo- oo-oo-oo-oo-oo- 00-00-00- 00, 
**Oo-oo-oo- 00- oo-oo-oo-oo- 00-00-00- 00, 



Oo -oo-oo-oo-oo-oo- oo-oo - 00 - 00!' 
Oo -oo-oo -oo-oo-oo-oo-oo -00 -oo!* 
Olo-00-oo -00 -00-00- 00-00 -00 -ool* 



finr ^ ^ 



^ 



:^ 
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Yet we feel no fear. 

May - be some fine day 

Yet, be - fore I go 
IVitk expression 



When his voice we hear, 
I. may ask to stray 
I shall want to know, 



Tho' his tune is ver - y queer, 

With you o*er the hills a - way. 

If you can^t more soft ly . blow, 



w-r: 



** Oo - 00 - 00 
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Language in Second Grade 

EmcA Gray, Moimtown, N. J. ^ 



Reproduction 



) 



WE will suppose that whQe the children were at 
work upon the Dictation Lessons, the teacHer gave 
, them — with a view to reproduction — a simple 
story of Indian life, a simple little Thanksgiving 
story without much history, and a Christmas story. When 
stories for reproduction are given to young children, it is 
better not to enter too much mto detail, as &e child may be 
much more impressed with the unimportant than the impor- 
tant. This may be particularly so in second grade, as the 
children are too young to dismminate. Give to the child 
about what you would like to have them give back to you. 
The giving of the story is the place to make the child in love 
with his subject. Children will never be more interested than 
the teacher, and you must expect to ttceive about what you 

As we have said at the close of the Dictation Lessons, we 
have three stories ready for reproduction. This will be a 
new era to the children. New interests, new work, and re- 
newed ambition. In the Dictation the object had suggested 
the thought. Now, they have to search aroimd in their little 
minds to see what they remember of the stories the teacher 
has taught them; and the teacher will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to know how much of an impression she has made in 
telling her story. 

Of course, in these reproductions the Class Story Method 
(given in a previous article) must be used. As we have said, 
two places must be prepared upon the blackboard, one for 
sentences to be improved, and one for the accepted sentences. 
From little children in second grade, probably not more than 
foiu: or five lines can be secured at one lesson. These four 
or five lines of accepted work are beautifully written upon 
board by teacher, and copied first thing in the morning by 
children, on that nice paper. The teacher now plans with 
the children, and they decide to write sL\ Class Stories for 
their next booklet. '' Won't your mothers be surprised when 
she sees all the work you will take home in June ?" Little Mary 
pipes out, "We have two whole books already." How 
thankful we are that those precious lessons are not in the 
waste-paper basket. 

With four or five lines written each day, it may require a 
week to finish a "Class Story." Will not the children lose 
interest ? No, not if the teacher doesn't. It would be a poor 
ca r pen t e r who would become discouraged when he had just 
' ' the foundation of Ui lMniao.^Now, we are ready 



for the frame work, and let us aim for perfection, even though 
we know we will fall far short. 

While the three stories ah-eady told are being written, the 
other three will be given. In second grade give nothing but 
the boyhood of Lincoln and Wkshington. Don't dwdl on 
railsplitter, hatchet, and cherry-tree. Th^ cherry-tree story 
will do very well for grade one; there they can illustrate, cut, 
and sew the memorable kakhd, cherries^ and tree. But we 
want a real character sketch; one that will make diese dis- 
tinguished boys ideal to the children. A story that will make 
them admire and love the name of Washington and Lincoln. 

For the last reproduction story, which can be arranged to 
come in March, let than write a story on winds. Not a real 
scientific lesson, to be sure. First have an oral lesson. Tell 
them you want them to write a real fimny story. Let them 
tell all the funny things they have ever seen the wind do, and 
all the funny tlungs they have ever heard of its doing. Yes, 
they can tell some of the uses of the wind. When you have 
drawn from the class all they know about it, read to them the 
little poem, "The Wmd in a Frolic." Tell them you want 
them to observe as you read how many things the wind did in 
the little poem. You will see them keep tally on thdr fingers. 
It is surprising how much little folks can remember when 
their little mmds are put to it. 

Now you have all the unclassified knowledge you want for 
yoiu: class story on winds; and on the skilful questioning of 
the teacher depends the logiod devebpment of the story. 

This story completed, our next booklet is finished, daintily 
tied, with pretty cover, and carefully laid away until next 
June, which is a great delight to the children. Pictures for 
the dass stories will add to the interest. 

Imaginary Stories 

In the spring much of the teacher's time, in oral lessons, 
will be given to nature work. This is the time to teach the 
children how to write imaginary stories. 

Pictures in this work are of great importance. A small 
picture for each child adds greatly to the interest. "What! 
Forty pictures of the same kind?" "Yes. 'Wherever 
there's a will, there's a way.' " Tell the children you want 
some pretty advertising cards, and the cards will come in 
imtil many times there are more than forty. Cut off the 
printed matter and you have a pretty picture for your story. 
Begin collecting your pictures early in the year. It is another 
thing to have the children interested in. Another way to get 
pictures of the same kind is to take cast-off reading books, 
fumigate them, and cut out the picttires. " Is that hygienic ? " 
It is more so than the last tune the books were used, for they 
were not then fumigated. 

If some tcachen find it impotriblt to ptocme a picture for 
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each child, a brge picture can be put before the class. If the 
teacher is in good spirits these imaginary stories will be real 
fun. Make-believe things are always interesting to children. 
We will suppose a picture is put before them in which is a 
boy, with a stick in his hand, a dog, a tree, a stone, a fence, 
and some grass. 

''Oh,d$arI The Class Story Milhodf' 

Why, of course. What do these little things know about 
writing an imaginary story that would amount to anything. 
It would be written in first, second, and third person. Ques- 
tions asked and unanswered. It would be anything but 
satisfactory. 

Teacher stands before the class ready for action. 
• Teacher Well, children, what is the most important thing 
you see in the picture? 

Pu^ The boy. 

Then what do you think we would better write our story 
about? 

The boy. 

Very well. Then we must think we have before us a real 
live boy who can do things. What is the first thing we 
should like to know about this boy ? 

Who he is. 

Whom shall we say ? (The children begin to look aroimd 
the school-room with a twinkle in the eye, ando ne* of the 
favorite boys will be named as our representative.) Very 
well; the boy about whom we are going to talk is Harry Smith. 
What next do you think we want to know about Harry 
Smith?" 

Where he lives and what he is going to do. 

It is easy enough for you to tell where Harry lives, but 
no^so easy- to tell what he is going to do. All look at the 
picture, and in your story try to make use of everything you 
see in the picture. Judging from the picture, what time of 
year do you think it is? 

Fall. 

Look at the sky in the picture and decide what kind of 
weather it is. 

Clear. 

Look at the tree and see if you can tell from its shape 
what kind of a tree it is. 

Apple tree. 

Do you suppose there are any apples on this tree? 
There are none to be seen in the picture. 

Yes, apples are ripe in the fall. 

Do you know any reason for Harry's havmg that stick 
in his hand? 

That is a club to knock off apples. 

Is Harry alone? 

His dog is with him. 

How does the grass look in the picture? 

It looks high. 

Would that make any diff eren(;e to Harry ? 

Yes, when he knocked off an apple it got lost in the tall 



What could we say about the fence? You know we the 
going to say something about everything we sec in the picture. 

The apple Harry knocked off went over the fence. 

Now, what could we say funny about Harry and the 
stone? 

Harry fell over the stone. 

How did Harry come to do such a thing as that? 

He ran in such a hurry, to get over the fence, to get 
the apple, that he did not see the stone. 

Did Hairy hurt himself ? 

He bruisal his shins. 

What did the dog do when Harry fell? 

At first the dog barked, and then he went up to Harry and 
looked sorry. 

Did Harry get the apples? 

When his shins stopped hurting, Harry got over the fence 
and got the apples. 

What did Harry do then?. 

He and his dog went home. 

What did Harry do with his apples? 

He ate the small ones, and took the nice large ones to his 
mother. 



Tr, Now we ought to get a very nice story from what you 
have told me. We will look at what we have written on the 
board and see how we can arrange it b a story. Harry, are 
your shins well enough to help us ? I am glad you took the 
nice large apples to your mother. I wouldn't think much of 
a boy who would give her the small ones. 

Best Answers to the Questions Asked 

1 The boy. 

2 Who he is. 

3 Where he lives, and what he is going to do. 

4 Fall. . 

5 Clear. 

6 A^ple ftee. 

7 Yes, apples are ripe in the fall. 

8 That is a club to Imock off apples. • 

9 His dog is with him. 

10 The grass looks high. 

11 Yes, when he knocked off the apple it got lost in the 
tall grass. 

12 The apples Harry knocked off went over the fence. 

13 Harry fell over the stone. 

14 He ran in such a hurry, to get over the fence to get the 
apples, that he did not see die stone. 

15 He bruised his shins. 

16 At first the dog barked, and then he went up to Hany 
and looked sorry. 

17 When his shins stopped hurting, Harry got over the 
fence and got the apples. 

18 Then he and his dog went home. 

19 He ate the small apples, and took the nice large ones 
home to his mother. 

Arrangement 

Tr, The first thing we have on the board is — the boy. 
You say he is the important thing you are to talk about, so I 
will put a little mark by the first number to show we are 
through with that. The next number says — Who he is. 
You told ipe he was Harry Smith, so I may mark off number 
two. Numbfer three wants to know where Harry Smith lives, 
and what he is going to do. Who can tell me where he lives? 

P. Harry Smith lives in Jonestown. 

Who will tdl me where he is going? 

He is gomg after apples. 

Can you not in this sentence teU me what time of year 
he is going, in what kind of weather he is going, where he 
was going, and whether he went alone? Suppose we tell 
when and the kind of weather first. 

One clear day in the fall. 

What word could we use instead of the word clear that 
would tell us the kind of a day, and what word do we often 
use instead of fall? Now who can give me the first part 
of this sentence? 

One beautiful day in autimm. 

Doesn't that sound well? What happened? 

Harry Smith went for apples. 

I thought you were going to tell m^ where he went and 
if he were alone. 

One beautiful day in autimin, Harry Smith took his dog 
and went out in the country for apples. 

That is very good; but we have used in the first sentence 
" Harry Smith." Will it soimd well to use the words " Harry 
Smith" in our next sentence? What word can we use in- 
stead of Harry's name? 

He. 

Arrangement of Accepted Sentences 
Harry Smith lives in 'Jonestown. One beautiful day in 
autumn he took his dog and went out in the country for 
apples. He had a long mMs, over the fields, but was delighted 
when he saw the apple tree, full of nice ripe apples. 

He picked up a club, and knocked off some apples. They 
got lost in the tall grass, so Harry had hard work to find them. 
The next time Harry threw up his club, the apples went over 
the fence. He ran in such a hurry, to get over the fence to get 
the apples, that he did not see a big stone, and he fell over it, 
and bruised his shins. 

At first the .dog barked, but when he saw Harry was hurt, 
he went up to hun and looked sorry. 
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When his shins stopped hurting, he cGmbed over the fence 
and got the apples. Then he and his dog went home. 

Harry ate the small apples, and took the nice large ones 
home to his mother. 

Enough is written to show the method, so will just give the 
arrangement of the material drawn from the children. 

After a number of imaginary class stories have been written, 
and just at thf close of the year, give each child a different 
picture, and let them try their little wings by writing an 
original story. 

In the writing of the original story, the teacher is more than 
busy. Each child is furnished with picture, paper, sharp 
pencil, and each a little slip of paper, all the same size, so that 
the teacher can slip a little elastic band around them, and keep 
them for further use. Each child is allowed, one at a time, 
to tip-toe up to the teacher's desk and ask her to write any 
word they want to use but cannot spell. They must be al- 
lowed to ask any questions about dividing words, or if they 
are not sure of a capital; in fact, at this time the teacher is a 
Bureau of Information. A little seven-year-old stepped up 
to the teacher and said, "I spelled the true God with capital 
and the wooden god with a little letter. Was that right?" 
Her attention had never been called to the way the wooden ' 
god should be spelled. It was her own little mind^at work. 
Wouldn't any teacher feel like embracing a little child that 
was doing that kind of thinking ? These little slips of paper, 
on which the spelling is written by the teacher, will furnish 
spelling lessons for some time, and words right &:om the chil- 
dren's vocabulary. 

These imaginary picture stories form our last booklet. 
Have we not done a nice lot of work ? There it is to show for 
itself. To the right kind of parents, these booklets are 
treasures. Yes, one mother said her little girl kept hers 
wrapped up in a cloth, so afraid was she that something 
would happen to it. 

''What a Prosy Method!'' 

Perhaps so. How prosy depends much upon the teacher. 
We must have a good deal of prose before we are prepared to 
enjoy the poetry. If the prose is too highly seasoned, we are 
in danger of making the children mental dyspeptics, and 
putting them in a condition that will unfit them for either 
prose or poetry. 

It is not right to train the children to think that the teacher 
carries a magic wand, and that all she needs to do is to smile 
sweetly, wave her wand, and the lesson is done. Neither 
should children be told a lesson is good when it isn't. Even 
yoimg children should be taught to discriminate between 
good and poor. 

Let them enter the school-room with the idea that they 
have entered a work-shop, and that what they accomplish 
depends much upon their own efforts. 

We hope to be allowed space for one little story, written by a 
little boy seven years old, who has been nourished on our 
class story method. Home training does often make a differ- 
ence, but in this case the home training would be a detriment 
rather than a help. The child is restless and full of mischief. 
In doing number work, he always has time to punch a neigh- 
bor; but give him a story to write and he seems oblivious to 
everything aroimd him. Previous to this lesson, there had 
been a little talk between teacher and pupil, on the beauties 
of nature. The story is an original reproduction, written in 
third grade. The composition is just as the child gave it: 

Beauties of the World 

Summer is the best time of all. The birds, sing their merry songs, 
and the flowers come out in their beautiful colors, and the grass and 
the trees blow and have a merry time together, and the lea?*es dance 
about on the trees. 

The birds sing their sweetest songs, and the brooks sing their sweetest 
hymns, as they go along merrily down the hill, and they all have a very 
good time playing along. 

The squirrels romp and play among the branches, and the rabbits 
jump and play around the ground. 

The squirrels, the rabbits, and brooks, and birds all seem to play 

The robin is a very pretty biwi and his songs are very beautiful. 
Everybody likes the robin. 
3h^ takes ^ood care of her little ones^ and she feeds them as nicely 



as any bird in the world. The blewbird is another pret^ YAxA that 
takes care of all her dear little ones, and takes care of all the eggs she 
has laid, and she goes out and finds food for her baby birds that stay 
at home all the tmie. The squirrels gather nuts so they can have 
food for winter. And then, there Is the red white and blew eagle, 
our United States bird. 

ROBEET DaMXTS (i4ft 7) 

Did ever bird in song poiu* out his little soul more beautifully 
than has this little seven-year-old? ' Is there anything lacking 
in his mental pictiure? Is there any doubt about his being in 
love with his subject ? That last sentence in itself is worth a 
whole dollar. Evidently he had finished his composition, 
and then that little seed of patriotism, which at some time had 
been sown, had taken root, and pushed itself up into his little 
mind, just in time for him to tack on that last sentence. Of 
course^ so important a bird must not be slighted. 

Bless his little heart ! He knew that in some way that^eagle 
was related to the United States and the Stars and Stripes, 
and who, but he, would ever have thought of such a unique 
way of expressing himself? 



A Kindergarten at Fort Warren 

"One from two leaves — that leaves one." 
C' Oh, just hear that little gim.") 

"One and one and one — make three." 
("Oh, that big gun frightens me.") 

"Twice two? Twice two? That makes four." 
("Hear the echo of that roar.") 

"Two and two and two make six." 
("See how high that soldier kicks.") 

"There's the bugle call for mess. 
Corp'ral, I'll go home, I guess." 

(Perhaps the children will like to hear about this kindergarten some 
day, for a little variety. — The Editor) 

The six little children of the island comprise a kindergarten 
in one of the old casemates of the grim fortification. It is 
under the direction of Corp. Thomas J. Johnston, and they 
address him as corporal, instead of teacher. 

To School and Back Again to Bugle Call 

It is reveille for the children at any time in the morning 
the parents may care to tumble them out of their beds, and 
the short joiuney to the casemate school begins a few minutes 
before ten o'clock, when the session opens. The simple 
arithmetic problems are droned ofiF, the baskets are made 
with scissors and fingers out of scraps of gaudy paper, the 
little games are played and everything goes along with a 
maximmn of gentle lurging and a minimiun of discipline 
until toward noon. Then the ears of the children are set 
for the mess call. 

Notes are heard down toward the entrance to the parade 
groimd, a step soimds outside and the bugler comes along 
with his beribboned bugle at his mouth. That breaks up 
school, and it is mess for the children also. The one session 
garrison school of the officers is broken up for the day at the 
same time, and Pupil-Lieutenant-Superintendent Clarke 
goes home with Pupils Clarke. 

The only session of the post school for enlisted men begins 
at two o'clock, the same time as the kindergarten starts its 
afternoon duties. The school call is blown on the bugle, 
and children who have been down at the wharf watching the 
naughty prisoners in khaki do heavy work under the eye of 
a man with a rifle, or have been playing in the water or look- 
ing oflF toward Hull, come up through the fortifications to 
their own casemate. 

The bugle is something of an improvement on the school 
bell. The children, most of them, have learned the various 
calls, from the first note in the morning, to taps Sit night, and 
the mess and two o'clock calls are becoming as familiar to 
them as the dolorous clang of the old school bell to ohildren 
in the country. * T. ^^ 

It goes almost without saying that all the children in]^the 
school are on the same footing. The little Schellhas "girl 
has all the privileges which fall to the superintendent's'chil- 
dren. The knee of the teacher in military clothing is adorned 
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with Miss Melva, and his buttons pulled by the only civilian 
child onjthe island, with as much immunity as anybody 
obtains. 

The little penalties and the little rewards for progress are 
impartially distributed by Qorporal Johnston. Neglect to 
hear*]the bugler's notes for the two o'clock session is as much 
a misdemeanor for one as for another. There is not so much 
of relaxation for children on the fortified island as there i 
in the city, but there are things in the fortification through 
which oneway look far out to sea at a ship, and then find 
out just where it is by taking a look at a big chart. Then, 



too, the government boat between the island forts and Com- 
mercial wharf three times a day is a constant invitation to the 
children to be good and earn a trip to Boston. 

There is, too, the sort of au: that is to be obtained only when 
the breezes come sweeping over miles of untainted salt water, 
there is the whole island. for a playground, for fishing and 
for sailing, there is freedom Saturdays and Simdays, and 
there are the schools in Boston which may be had if a good 
start is made in the Fort Warren education. 

The children of the island are all healthy and hearty, and 
the longing looks are not always toward Boston. 




A Child's Pedagogy 

Maynard Buck 



WH[N I GO Off TO SCHOOL EACH DAY. 

MYLITTLt SISTER. AT HER PLAY 
PRETENDS TO STUDY. JUST LIKE ME. 

AND NOW SHE KNOWS HER ABC. 



BUT WHEN A PICTURE '5 WITH A WORD, 
(l REALLY THINK IT IS ABSURD.) 
SHE DOES NOT EVEN HAVE TO TRY. 
BUT READS IT JUST AS W£Lk<^ I 1 




BUT SHE CANT SPELL MOUSE. OOG.OR CAT 
^"^•OT LITTLE EASY WORDS LIKE THAT 
jHECANNOT even read BOWWOW 
UNTIL I COME TO SHOW HER HOW 



High Chairs for Teachers 

Most teachers feel it necessary to take such a position in 
teaching, that they can command the school-room and have 
each scholar under her eye, and *to do this it is necessary to 
stand most of the time, a very tiring thing, sometimes resulting 
in a^breakdown. The teachers*at Springfield, Mass., have a 
great convenience in thdr raised chairs. This high chair is 
perhaps a foot higher than the ordinary chair, and has a foot 
rack at suitable distance from the floor. Seated on this, the 
teacher commands every scholar in the room, can easily 
oversee each one's work, and yet may rest dining most of the 
classes. This was especially good in reading classes. I did 
not wish to go to the expense of having a high chair made, 
but took one of the orcUnary school chairs to a carpenter. 
For fifty cents he placed on legs and made it a foot higher, and 
I find it the greatest blessing. 

B. G. 

One of the most mysterious things in nature is the topmost 
bud of a vine or a tree. It draws sap from the earth in 
defiance of the law of gravitation, and then pushes both sap 
and a new receptacle for it up into the sunny air. 



An Excuse for Tardiness 

Dear Miss: Will you be so kind as to forgive Johnny for being be- 
hind time this morning, as he was unable to discoyer his aoz, whidi 
afterwards proved to be in the ash pit, where they had no doubt been 
deposited by the family dog, which we intend to fget rid of at our enrli* 
est convenience. 
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Color Theory and Practice for 
Primary Grades III 

Mabel Brownino Sopkr, Director of Manual Arts, Wellesley, Mass 

THE children have now learned to recognize and 
name the six bright standard colors. It is compara- 
tively easy for them to do this, because little children 
love gay cdors. 
To learn to mix orange, green, and violet was a little more 
difficulty but if a sufficient amount of opportunity for appli- 
cation in painting has been given, they probably know the 
rule as well as they do those rules of numbers which tl^y 
have been using. 

We sometimes feel that in the teaching of ''art'' children 
should grasp the various principles at once; that it is only 
the teclmique which needs practice in order to produce re- 
sults. But "art" like other subjects, has definite principles. 
In its elementary forms it has definite methods of procedure 
which can be taught, and can be learned by drill and appli- 
cation. 



colors neither dark nor light are "medium." The word 
valuCy as has been said, is the term employed to indicate the 
variation of light and dark in a color, and it is an important 
one for teachers to know, and a good one for children to 
hear correctly \ised. 





Pattern of toUpw Cutoo heavy full Hues. Fold <yi dotted lines. Draw in light lines 

The next step in our color teaching is to help the children 
first to see variations in dark and light — that is, the "value" 
of a color; and, secondly, to learn how to get these three 
simple eflFects in paint. We used to teach the words "tint" 
and "shade" but those woi^, which do not describe clearly 
to a child's mind the effect produced, have most sensibly 
been given up, and the words "dark" and "light" and 
"medium" have been substituted. With older children 
more variations in value^are studied ;7in^fact,^seven values 
form an "octave ofjcolor," but with the litde children all 
light colors are "light," all dark colors are "dark," and all 



Scale 



Third Lesson 
Theory Values 

For our theory lesson we paint another set of scales; three 
circles or squares on a sheet as before, and of uniform size 
with those already done. In this case, we take one color for 
each sheet, say red, and begin with the pure red paint out of 
the box mixed witii enough water to spread a clear wash 
and proceed to paint in the middle circle. Then we dip the 
brush in the water and press it against the side of the pan to 
wash out nearly all the paint, and paint in the top circle. 
This trick of getting rid of paint in the brush without 
washing it all out is worth teacWng the children. It is better 
than allowing the children to stir the brush around in the 
water, and therefore wasting the paint to no purpose. After 
the light is painted in, take up more red paint and a little 
black to make the dark red, and paint in the third circle. 
If you have only the three primary colors to use, as is the case 
in some schools, the right amount of blue and yellow (making 
the complement of red) will give a dark red. This is a better 
dark red than that made with black, but much harder for 
little children to get. When the scale is finished it is labeled 
D. M. L. opposite the proper value. All the six standards 
are used in this way. 

Practice 

Flower Valentines 

(I regret that these flower valentines could not appear in February. 
They are given now to be " kept over " till next Valentine Day.-^THE 
Editoe) 
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To make the flower valentines^ patterns are given out to 
the children to draw around, and their drawings after having 
been painted, are then cut out. As Valentine's Day comes 
in the spring, we chose ^he spring flowers, the jonquil and 
the tulip. In the diagrams of the flowers, given full size in 
the illustrations (so that they may be used as patterns), each 
left edge is double (dotted edge in pattern). The flower 
pattern is placed on a fold of drawing paper at this edge, 
thus making a double flower on booklet, which will open. 
The outside is painted in colors; the inside is left plain for 




Pattern of jcmkiuI valentine 
Cut on heary full limes. Fold on dotted Knet. Draw in light lines 



Painted tulip 

the verse or motto, such as, "To My Valentine.** To paint 
the flower after the divisions of the petals have been indi- 
cated lightly with pencil, the light color is used first in a 
wash all over the surface. When this wash is nearly dry, 
the medium color, used quite dry, is melted into it at the 
outer edges, and then a little, very little, dark color is added 
at the tip of each petal. The leaves are light and medium; 
the stems, light green. When nearly dry, put under press, 
and in another lesson cut out and print a motto on the in- 
side leaf. Our children made envelopes of drawing paper, 
the right size in which to send their valentines. 



Daily Preparation 

"Every teacher acknowledges the value of careful daily 
preparation, but it is difl&cult to secure time for the prepara- 
tion of every lesson for every day." I said to my kindly 
mentor. Miss Gray, "Do tell me your, plan." 

N "After some years of teaching and constant search for the 
best plan of preparing for my classes at the least outlay of 
time I find tlus way satisfactory," she replied. 

"Toward the end of the month I usually spend one Satur- 
day morning making out a working plan for the next month. 
The Mornuig Talks are selected, the Bible readings are 
chosen, the month's work to be accomplished in all subjects 
taught is planned out and written down. This does not take 
as much time as one would think when one becomes accus- 
tomed to such a plan. Any subject, talk, or lesson, that needs 
special preparation is made note of and prepared then, or at 
odd times^during the month. I find having a list of what I 
needJoMo helps me greatly to be ready when the time comes. 
So much for the month's outlook, 



The daily work is simpler. My arithmetic classes recite 
before ten o'clock. At recess I plan out my lessons in arith- 
metic for the next day. As the recitations are so recent, I 
know exactly what step or drill is needed, without spending 
time to remember. At noon I go over the rest of the next 
morning's work, in a few moments At the close of the after- 
noon session I go over the next afternoon's work. If drawing 
objects, pictures, or other things are needed for the next 
day's work I collect them then. If supplies are needed from 
the office I write my order for them. Then I can leave my 
school with an easy mind. This is the easiest way for thorough 
preparation, that I have found. Will it help you any, dear?" 

"I think so," I replied. "I shall try it next month." 

A Teacher 

Papa See the spider, my boy, spinning his web. Is it not 
wonderful? Do you reflect that, try as he may, no man oould 
spin that web? 

Johnny What of it? See me spin this top! Do you reflect 
that, try as he may, no spider could spin this top?" 
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PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 

TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 

March f, 16 and 89. (Supplementary Tour geing via all rail IMaroh 80.) 

April 18, 86 and HMay 10, 1907 

Attractive Educational Outings 

f^ron:! Boston V 

0S^ tpom B^all I^lv^eir; ^IS frotki Sfe^w IToi-k 

(Bates for tow oT Aiprfl 28 ym to om dollar higher, and for tour of May 10 two dollars higher 
from Botloii and Fall fttvor.) 

tMM from Boston and Pan Blv«r eovor all expenses axaept meals on Fall Btver tine Steamer; 
rate from Mew York eo««m idl expenses. 

FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Full partioulars of GEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 

SOS Washington t ii ne i ', Womtortr Mans. 
J. R. WOOD, PasMngw Trafflo Mani«M'. C60. W. BOYD, om»m«I P^ 



NEW AND UNIQUE 

RHYMES FOR LITTUE HANDS! 

BY MAUD BURNHAM 

A book of original plays for the hands and fingers. The text is written 
in delightful verse, and the book is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures. No work of greater interest to primary teachers and kindergartners 
has been reoentfy pubtished. 

Price, in handsome cloth binding, $i.oo 




STORY BOOKS FOR PRIMARY READING 



FOR THE CHfi-DREN'S HOUR 

A collection of old and new stories, 
delightfully told by Carolyn S. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. By 
far the most notable book of 
this character published in a long 
time. Illustrated and attractively 
bound. 

Price, $1.50 



MOTUBR STORKS 

By MJUDD LiNDfiav 

No betlicr stories thaA dxse were 

ever written for little tots^ and tlie 

daindnesB of the book Bttkes it 

espedaUf appropriate farm holiday 

*gift tt) jay one who ,hi& to do with 

small children, or to the children 

themselves. BeautifoHj illustrated. 

Price, $ixx) 



IN THE CHELD^ WORLD 
r By Emuie Poulsson 

A charming book of Morning 
Talks and stories in prose and 
rhyme, especially designed for the 
primary school and kindergarten. 
Tke book contains nearly 450 
pages, with over 100 illustrations 
by L. J. Bridgman. 

Price, $2.00 



We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Elindergarten Literature, 
Kinderdarten Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Cdor, tftc Send for complete catalogue. 



MILTON BRADLEY CC^rlPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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When the March Wind Whistles Shrill 



i 



A. L. Lan'ey 
Briskly 



S 
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A. L. Lanky 
Arr. by E. G. Young 
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1. When the March wind whis - ties shrill, . . And goes 

2. Oh, it*s fun to climb the hill . . . When the 

3. When the Marcl' ' ind whis - ties shrill, . . And the 



tear - ing down the hill, 

March wind whis - ties shrill 

lis - t'ning buds lie still. 



-4- 



And the 
And the 
They can 
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melt • ing snow runs free, , 
old trees bend and sway 
hear as well as we; 



Then it's clear to 

As he takes your 
Wait a lit - tie — 



i 



^ 



m 



you and me . . 
breath a - way — 
then youMl see; . . 



Spring will come as it 

March, a lus - ty . . 

Old March has - n't . . 




did last year, Spring is com - ing, nev - er fear, 
rogue is he, Jol ■ ly fel - low you can see. 
long .to stay And after A • pril — then comes May. 



Being a Man 

Some days ago I took a car, which, as usual, was crowded, and a 
little fellow twelve years old, perhaps, offered me his seat with a 
channing bow and smile. He soon found a seat, but when another 
ladv entered he bobbed up, lifted his cap, which was fringed with rags, 
and with a bright broad smile gave up his seat again. And it was not 
simply his doing this, but the cheerful, sunshiny manner in which it 
was done. Five times durii^ my journey he yielded his seat in favor 
of women who might otherwise have had to stand. Every one in the 
car caught good htmior. The boys' well-worn clothes showed that he 
came from a very humble home. And yet, a stylishly dressed woman 
said to her companion: ' I wish my boys were as gentlemanly as he 
is "; and a fine looking man remariced: " That's the sort of manliness 
that makes Presidents. 




The Easter Lily 

Sophia Wyckoff Brower 

As soldiers lay and guarded well the tomb, 
The night before the fii;^t glad Easter mom, 

Birds came and sang such songs of melody 
As sung the angels when our Lord was born. 

And when the glorious sunrise tinged the sky, 
The earth, so dark and rugged in the night. 

Was changed about the tomb to tender green 
And covered o^er with lilies pure and white. 



And, whether we believe the tale or no, 
We deem this lily dearest of the flowers. 

Because it brings us thoughts of life from death 
At this most blessed Easter time of ours. 



Phonetic Drill 



An excellent drill may be given in phonetics which will 
train the pupil's ear and largely increase his vocabulan-. 
Give each child a strip of paper and then dictate spelling in 
this way: 

"Think of at and write cat:' 

"Think of at and write /a/," etc. 

Take up one combination after another. 

"Think of bright and write righiy 

"Thmk of light and write ^ighiJ' 
' Increasing in diffioilty as the children gain power, at the 
end of Ae year you will be sxirprised at their improvement 
and enlarged vocabulary. 

D. G. 
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Notes 



— School affairs in Troy, N. Y., are re- 
ported to have become so bad that the wo- 
men of the dty have organized an "Educa- 
tional Alliance," the object of which is to 
create and maintain public interest in the 
school system of Troy; to raise the standard 
of efficiency in the teaching force; to seek to 
eliminate abuses in the conduct of the 
schools; and to work for the appointment 
of a competent governing board which shall 
be representative of the best citizenship and 
devoted to the welfare of the schoob. The 
work of this house-cleaning brigade will be 
watched with interest. Just now a petition 
is being circulated for signatures, addressed 
to His Honor, the Mayor. It reads as 
follows: 

**We, parents, citizens, and taxpayers of 
the dty of Troy, bdievc that the best inter 
ests of our public schools are jeopardized by 
the present conditions in our Board of Edu 
cation. We call attention to the following 
facts: 

"The existing Board is, in its majdrity, 
politically out of sympathy with your ad- 
ministration and the majority of the voters 
who intrusted the conduct of dty affairs to 
you. 

"It is representative of an administration 
which those voters believe discredited our 
dty, foisted upon it incompetent and un 
worthy officials, and, particularly in the De- 
partment of Public Education, has brought 
about an intolerable state of affairs. 

"The present Board in no sense represents 
the awakened public sentiment, which is de- 
manding a higher standard of intelligence, 
effidency and honesty in our school officials. 

"We therefore respectfully petition you to 
remove the present Board of Education." 



ONE NIGHT TO FLORIDA 

This superior service obtains only via 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad's famous train, 
"New York-Florida Special," one of the 
most luxuriously equipped trains on the 
continent. The highway to Cuba, Nassau, 
and the South. J. H. Johnson, N. E. A., 
298 Washington Street, Boston. 



LIFE GUARDS 



The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, and 
every loyal British heart is proud of them. 
Not only the King's household, but yours, 
ours, everybody's should have its life guards. 
The need of them is especially great when 
the greatest foes of life — diseases — find 
allies in the very dements, as co^ds, influ- 
enza, catarrh, the grip, and pneimionia do 
in the stormy ponth of March. The best 
way that we know of to guard against these 
diseases is to strengthen the system with 
Hood's Saisaparilla — the greatest of all 
life guards. It removes the oonditions in 
wUch these diseases make their most sue- 
ceiiful attacks, gives vigor and tone to all 
the Thai oTgaai and functions, and imparts 
t genial waxxnth to the blood. Remember 
the weaker the system the greater the ex 
poiurt to dlietie. Hood's Saxiaptrflla 
mtlkm the lyiteB itioBg. 



Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of * 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 



The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 

Works Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 



The Making: of an 
American School Teacher 



By Forrest Crissey 
Author of *' The Country Boy," * 



The intimate life-story of Mr. E. G. Cooley, 
Supt. of Chicago Public Schools — " The hard- 
est Educational job in America" — showing 
how he educated himself to be an educator; 
describing marvelous achievement in spite of 
obstacles and detailing triumph over School 
Tattlings Politics and Pull. Full of human and inspira- 



of a Retired Politician," etc. 
Cloth, net, 50 cents. 



tional interest to all, but especially to other Ed- 
ucators from the Superintendent to the Normal 
Student, and to the Member of "The Board." 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 



J. W, SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



'Cnnitol '' inkstand is large «Dd handsome, sulUble for 

%/ctpi»vi home or office desk, oonstracted on sclentfllc prln- 

The brosd. flat bsse gives stabiUiy [ImpoMlble to npset U] and the 

fraceful dome-shaped reservoir wfil bold leveral months' supply, 
'rotecled both from air and dost the Ink can neither evaporate nor 
clog, snd always remains clear and fluid nntll the last drop Is used 
from the concave depression under the funnel. Get a ** Capitol '* and 
see how far superior it Is over other inkstands. 

Single **OapttoU*^ pressed glass, 00 c: single *' Capitol,'' ent gUss. 
$1.00. Pair, with oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, pressed 
glass, $9 25; cut rlass, $8.». Pttted with omapiental 8terUng Silver 
tops, an especially handsome gift $9 60 extra. 
For salt* bv most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to 
us mentioning his name. If 3 ou order from us direct add 10c. for single and 90e for double stands tocover charges. 
0U8HMAN A DENNISON MFO. CO, Depi- 11, 840-849 W. 83d Street, New York City. 
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Send for our Catalog <^ Office SpoeiaitU*. 



Drawing With 
Colored Crayons 

A NSW BOOK BT 

PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 

The book contains sixty-four pages, 6x7^", and 
has seventy-five drawings with directions for color- 
ing with colored or wax crayons. The drawings 
represent rugs, blankets, book covers, landscapes, 
marine views, birds, animals^ grasses, flowers, fruits, ■ 
vegetables, Japanese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 

By mail, postpaid, price, 30 cents 



MATERIAL FOR DRAWING 
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Crayola ' 

An Artist's Crayon at Scholar's Price. Clean — Compact — Convenient, 

The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact that they 
can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to produce with them the 
richest of oil color effects. 

For instructive color work in schools, teachers will find Crayola far superior 
to Water Colors or Chalk Crayon, in point of Convenience, Cleanliness, and 
Economy, Crayola is used in the primary grades of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and other large cities. 

Crayola No. 800. Eight colors (the Spectrum Colors with Black and Brown 
(Burnt Umber). In extra heavy cardboard tuck box. Size of crayon, 4 inches 
long. Labeled with strong coated paper, name of color on each. 

By mail, per box, 20 cents. 

Special price per gross on application. 
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March can be pardoned 
any sort of antic because it 
means ^ring, no matter if 
snow patches are lingering. 
Don't call this the house- 
cleaning month to the chil- 
dren. Songs are sent me — 
and sent back — full of the 
scrub sentiment. Don't be 
caught with any such float- 
ing rhymes, teachers. Bring 
MsLich before the children as 
a breezy pioneer of spring, 
and never mind the " clean- 
ing- up ** ofBce of it. Life 
will have enough scrub in it 
for children without asso- 
ciating it with Nature's plan- 
nings. 

Have you sharpened the 
eyes of the little folks, to 
discover a tint of spring in 
the yellowing wiUow-bark? 
Did you have some good 
^*" pussy willows? What have 

diey brought you [of ^the first beginnings? Did you elevate 
your nose at the skunk-cabbage or did you welcome it as 
the lily's cousin? The exquisite curve and coloring of that 
despised plant will^hardly be excelled by any thing later in 
the plant world. Crocuses and ' 'daffies '^ are on the way, if not 
already here in some spots. What a world of anticipation 
is before us in the opening spring and summer. Ah! let 
us be glad we are alive for another spring. Go out to it 
with open arms. Bieet it with the children. 



Editor's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogo 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



Children's Work in New York City 
The pages of the work of primary children this month does 
not represent the variety and scope of the work sent me from 
New York City in response to my request. It came in gener- 
ooi supply and it would have given you great pleasure to have 
seen it. But alas, it was largely in colored crayon and not 
usaUe for reproduction by us. The freedom, ingenuity and 
artistic conception shown by the children in this brilliant 
color-work was extremely interesting and most creditable to 
their teachers. But I could only Miect a small portion of 
the black and white specimens for my purpose. Each draw- 
ing is greatly reduced. 



See Colored Crayons 
on Book page this month. If you could see the amount of 
colored crayon work sent to me you would realize how gener- 
ally it has come into the school-room. You want to know 
how to do it? Of course; and this book tells you just how 
and furnishes you with illustration copies besides. Price, 
30 cents. Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 



A Reminder 
Matter for June number due me 



March 25 



Letters Desired from Children 

I want ten letters for the June number of this paper, written 
by children, telling what they would like to do in vacation. 
These letters may' be addressed to any one, butjthe'subject 
must be the same. Every writer must be in second grade, 
and none over eight years of age. They must be written on 
good, clean, unrolled, common-size letter-paper ,^such as 
teachers would use in writing a letter. The letter must 
not be over sixty words long and only on one page. Drawing 
or India ink must be used. None will be read in pencil, 
neither will the teacher be permitted to ink over the chil- 
dren's pencilled work. Each letter will be photographed. I 
should like the original work of the children before it has 
been corrected by the child under the teacher's eye. No 
teacher can send more than two letters, or the whole will be 
discarded. Each pupil whose work is accept^ for one of the 
desired "ten" will receive a prize book. The name, age, 
teacher, and school of each winner will be printed in a sepa- 
rate list in [Pehiaey Education. Every letter must be re- 
ceived before or on the first of April. None will be read after 
that date. 

Reprinted Work 
Never in the existence of Primary Education have so 
many requests been received for the reprinting of songs, 
exercises, and articles from the back numbers of the paper. 
We would like to oblige, but we prefer to give new matter, 
except in special instances. There is a moral to this: Save 
your back numbers. The editor has failed of her purpose 
if every number of Primary Education has not been worth 
preserving. I know they take up space when room is not 
over plenty, but there is the scrap-book scheme to fall back 
upon. Select and make a big scrap-book. One teacher 
writes that she has four large ones full and looks them over 
every month. This is the very best way in the world to 
freshen up for any month's teaching. 



Miss FitzGerald's Party 

Not a home party, but — abroad/ You will remember, 
teachers, that I spoke of Miss Fiti^Gerald's plans last year, 
for taking a party abroad in the vacation months. Although 
she was new to the conductor's role, there was no room for 
doubt of the success she would make of it. I was not a false 
prophet. The trip was a glorious success, not only in sight- 
seeing, but in all the nameless joys of association that cluster 
around the going abroad together when the conductor and 
conducted arc of the right kind. They not 'only returned 
''on speaking terms,'' but friends. Such reunions and good 
times as this party have enjoyed since! Now Miss Fit»- 
Gerald is going again this year, and she is full of delightful 
plans and anticipations over it. Who will go with her? 
** Limited to fifteen." Don't delay in sending for her circular. 
Address, Miss Mary E. FitzGerald, 51 North Hamlin Ave., 
Chicago. 

Will the writer of "Some Interesting Facts about Familiar 
Insects" send me name and address? 
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. J Stencils on Btronfflinen iM] 

Borders— Sunbonnct Babiea» Brownies, J 

Goldonrod. Oak LMvea, Ifapl* LMvea. Swallow^ 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys. Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hntcbet, Flaars. Roses. Santa, Chicks. 
Grapes. BeUs. Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
GirU.SokUenL Cupids. Lillies. Tulips, each 5 cts. 




I— Very best, doa.. 14o. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name 
any wanted, each 6 cts. Lanre fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Waslilngtoa on Horse, Washinffton and Betsy 
Roas. Li? Cabin, Fkur, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Hor-*e. Uncle Sam, Pilrrims Landing, Bojrs with 
Flasa. ^:K>ldier and Drummer, all larffe^each 10 cts. 
San*a Drivinff Eight Deer, Goins Down Chim- 
ney. Pillinsr StockinflTS. Tree, Fireplace Calei\dar. A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year. Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men. Madonna, all large, each, 10c 
Bulwark SteacUs» Assorted, 
Set of 60 for 25 eta. 4 X 5 inches. Set 
* of 60 for 85 cts. 5x8 inches 10 Sten- 
dla on any subject for 10 et& Nativs 
Birds, natural size, 15 for A5 cts. 

Blna Stanplno PoWdcr— ^ 
pound in cloth bag xor 10 cts. 

Proeram, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 

Order »l least 10 etats* worth and ask for a cau:* k 
1 lease do not send sumps or check. 

AH foods seat prepaid by 

JOHN LATTA, Box H, Cedar Palls, Iowa 



To Tired Teachers 

Are yoQ obliged to drop work and to rest for a while f 

QRAYCBOFT 

A Sanitarlnm and Rest Houae for Women 
for the care of Nervous froatratlon 

Delightful snrroandlngs. Homeopathic treatmeut. 
Llbciai terms to teachers. Circular on application. 

Address : OKATCROPT 

84B Otla Street - - West Newton. Maas.* 



W R I T E A 

SONG 



for ns today. It may be worth 
THOUSANUS OF OOLLAR8. 
HayM aBtle Co., 239 Star Bldg., Cklcayo 



EHTERTAINMENTS 

IDUloraM, P]ayi, B«citirti<ms, Drilli, SpMken, Non<» 
logaM, OpcreUM, Mnsieal Pfecei, Fintw Plays, Motion 
Sooirt, lUnstrated Songs, Pantotnim* Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, PantomimM, Sp«e<al Ent«rtainin»ni« for all 
Bolldajs, Hlnstrsls, JokM. Hand Books, Mak«-Up Goods, 
•*«5 " " 

eat 



•t^ SuitabU for all ag«s and sTsry occasion. Large 
* as Free. Every Taaeher should have on*. 



J. •. DKtIWOII. FwMlalier. De>t« BT. Chi 



'»— — ^ 



By CHARLES YINCENT 

Evening "As Now the Sun's " . $.io 

Fair Daffodils o8 

Morning Song o8 

My Native Vale lo 

The Midnight Wind . . . . o8 

Liberal discount for quantities. 

All of the above are for treble voices in two 
parts. They are exceptionally practical 
tor boys and girls. A sample copy of each 
will be sent for examination on receipt of 
4 cents for postagre. 

THOMAS J. DONLAN 
888 Colonial Bldg. • - • boston 



oa idi tts sue Knows wnai sne wants. And, 
anyway, all this excitement about the **new 
woman" is premature, for statistics show 
that ninety per cent of American women are 
occupied — or unoccupied, as the case may 
be - about the home, and that only ten per 
cent are left to get excited over. Our great- 
est educational problem is to make the utili- 
tarian an integral part of our school work. 
Strangely enough, in this country, where we 
all respect labor and efficiency, the matter of 
trade schools, which are highJy developed in 
Germany, England, and Switzerland, is al- 
most neglect^. For the average American 
boy or giri, it has been absolutely necessary 
to commit some crime and get into a reform 
school to get training in a trade. There is 
nothing that we owe the children more than 
this. Psychological race suidde is an in- 
nocuous thing compared with the intellectual 
race suidde which we are allowing in per- 
mitting our children to grow up with no kind 
of soul life. We must have the utilitarian 
training, and we must have the spiritualizing 
element in it ~ Prof. James R. Angdl, 
University of Chicago 

TRADE SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 
The New York School Journal publishes 
statistics showing the growth of the trades 
schools movement in this country. There 
are six building and mechanical trade 
schools in New York and Brooklyn, three 
in Boston, two in San Francisco, and two in 
Philaddphia. New York has two brewing 
academies, Chicago and Milwaukee one 
each. Philaddphia, Lowdl, New Bedford, 
and Atlanta have textile schools; Chicago, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Peoria, Waltham, Win- 
ona and LaPorte have watchmaking and 
engravers' schools. The Univereity of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and the Iowa College 
of Agriculture have schools of dairying. 
For dressmaking, millinery and the domestic 
arts and sdences, schools exist in Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia. Eight cities contain schools to 
teach barbering. St. Louis has a school for 
railway tdegraphers. Effingham, 111., has 
a college of photography and New York an 
academy for shipbuilders. 



ORMOND, PALM BEACH, ML^^I 

"New York -Florida SPEaAL" 
One night to Florida only via Atlantic 
Coast Line, whose roadbed equipment and 
service are superior. J. H. Johnson, N. E. 
A., 298 Washington Street, Boston. 



""^ i»«^-Mw vivwwB my^mjm ooror* oer. — ^., 
are no fada Introduced; no experimenting is toK 
erated. The boK methods of seonrinc rciults 
are prasMited. -~« «• ^mw 



Otker C 



ourses 

NORMAL £LECTIYfiCX)UBSB8.-TliCkroaffh 
rsTiew ooones in twentar-two commcMi scliuol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
coQsUtnte a course of study for one tnlUon fee, 
Tbouaands of teaohera have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
thel!3chool: they now teach better schoohi than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. ^^ 

ACADESIIC CX)UBafia.~Each brauoh Is a 
thorough, complete course in Itself. 

Business, Shorthand. Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for thoae preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Cmer tioenty-teven hundred oraduatet can 
J»i»Srto the eOKUveness of onrlwISiSuoiL 
For |I00 annual scholarahlps In Northwestern 
University are ofltered by our School for the 
beat work lulu correapohdeooeouarses. tmiali^ 
lea regarding any courses cordially invited/ 
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Interstate Seliool of Correspondence 

▲fflUattd wlih NorUiwtttOTQ UnlTfcaUgr 
878^84 Wtbath Ave., CHICAGO 



CM ALL PARTS 

OF THE UNITED 

STATES the PubUc 

I beeo calliog ^r 

PENCILS. We 

any thousand gross 

n previous years. 

trjf gratifying, as 

s to feel that their 

ppreciated. Our 

K^^^^M ^-7««is were in demand 

all the time, and as for the Big Leads for freehand 

drawing and writing, we were completely swamped 

with orders. The rusn is over now, and we can supply 

you in any quantity at a day's notice. A diange can 

be made at any time of the year without affecting the 

course of study. 



Sciidslxteee ds. 
Is stamps for a 
ssaple fecluiie 



Joseph Dixon Chicible Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 



RimV WORICI l^SW PI.AK8. Herearta 
DUO I TTVIVIVl ^^ oi our many endorse- 
ments. 'Tour seat-work plans will prove a boon, 
not alone to teaoliers but to ohildren. We usa than 
in Istand 2nd grades dally." Miss Elisabeth eorouuif 
Bupt. Tr. ScbooU Elmlrsk N.Y. *'You are to be con- 
gratulated on your excellent plans for seat work. I 
commend them." O. T. Walker, former Supt. Schools, 
this Olty . **Yoar plans will be welcomed by primary 
teachers. My teacbers use them to the exclusion of 
other plans." Prin. O. Warren, ex-president SUte 
Grammar School Principals* Council. 

Booklets containing plans, 15 cents. 

SCHOOL SUPPLY OO Elinlr», N. Y. 



Are you using Augsburg'yP^cticc Tablett? 

uigiiizea oy v^rrOOQlC 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 

Little Metzu* 

For Third Grade 

1 In Japan, across the sea, is a pretty 
house, built almost entirely of bamboo. This 
is a kind of cane growing more than sixty 
feet high, ^nd very large and strong. 

2 A merchant lives here. He has a great 
warehouse in Yokohama, from which rice, 
silks, and curious Japanese wooden-ware are 
shipped to other lands. 

3 Little Metzu does not call his native 
land Japan; his name for the beautiful coun- 
try is Dai Nippon, which means "The Great 
Sunrise Land." 

4 You would think it a strange house 
for a wealthy merchant to live in, for there, are 
but few rooms; and it is only one story high. 

5 Little Metzu — the merchant's son — 
and his sister Kine, think it the pleasantest 
place in the whole town. 

6 Perhaps that is because it is their 
home, and because there are so many nice 
places in which to play. 

7 There are many other little children 
living near to play with them. 

8 They think their city the finest in the 
kingdom. It is on the largest island in the 
center of the empire. 

9 Back of the house where little Metzu 
lives, is a beautiful garden and lawn. There 
are little ponds of water where gold-fish swim. 

10 There are pretty bridges across the 
water and beds of bright flowers are every- 
where. 

11 From the garden wall one can look 
across the great moat, where the white swans 
are slowly floating upon the water, and see the 
great stone walls of a castle. 



i3^0ut in the garden Metzu has a pet 
monkey chained to a post. 

14 The crows in the garden are so tame they 
will fly down beside the children, as if they 
wished to join in the play. 

15 Sometimes Metzu and Kine have a tea- 
party in the garden and make believe drink 
tea out of Kine's tea-set. 

16 Then the crows will fly around crying 
"caw! cawT' just as they do in our own land. 



17 These crows are so tame that they >X^ill 
sometimes snatch a piece of rice cake from 
the little table, or from the children's hands. 

18 Kine has a pet kitten, with a tail about 
an inch long; and Metzu has a pet dog, chin; 
that is the Japanese word for dog. 

19 The dog has a pug nose and great round 
eyes, and the children are very fond of him. 

20 The children of Japan never throw stones 
at stray dogs, or harm them in any way. A 
few years ago dogs were considered sacred 
by the people of Japan. 

• 

21 There were men to look after them and 
see that they were fed and had shelter. 

22 Then little children used to stop on their 
way to school, or ceased their play, to comb 
and brush any stray dog they might chance 
to meet. 

23 But since the Japanese have learned the 
ways of other people, many of their strange 
customs have been changed. 



24 The little Japanese are the happiest chil- 
dren in the world. Everybody is kind to them 
and tries to please them. 

25 Perhaps that is because they are always 
kind and polite to everybody. 



12 These stones are so large and heavy that 
one wonders how they were ever placed there. 

• From Slon «/ l^M§ MMtu. Educational Publishing Compftny. Boston. 



26 If you were to go out in the streets of 
Tokio, or out in the country wjth the farmer's 
children, and play with the little boys and 
girls, you would never hear one cross or 
angry word. 

(Continued in April number) } 
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PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS IN CITIES 

No better aigument for the establishment 
of public playgrounds is needed than is fur- 
nished by the thousands of children who 
flock to them during the entire skating sea- 
son. It is even more desirable that oppor- 
tunity for wholesome play b€ given the boys 
and girls in the summer time, when they are 
bound to be out of doors. If more convinc- 
ing argument is needed, a visit to any con- 
gested district will furnish it. 

It is an unfortunate condition of affairs 
when children engaged in harmless play in 
alleys or streets take to their heels in tenor 
at the approach of a policeman. There is 
good reason why streets and alleys should 
not be used as (daygrounds; but it is unwise 
ecoiK>iny to recognize these reasons alone 
and fail to make proper provision fo£ the 
rights of the little people. The right to play 
certainly belong to childhood. No one will 
deny that fact, but the majority of people 
fail to realize that the dty practically ignores 
that right Games which are the natural 
heritage of the country boy, who caivrun and 
shout as he [leases without restraint, cannot 
be permitted on the dty afreets, and the 
overflow of animal spirits which is regarded 
as excusable mischief in the village lad is 
apt to lead the dty child into the juvenile 
court. — Milwaukee Sentinel 



A WATER COLOR REMINISCENCE 

'*Well, sir," said the paint man, "it's 
wonderful what a growth the water color 
industry has attained. Twelve or fifteen 
years ago, when it was in its infancy, I 
helped the Bradley tv.!ks make what was 
probably the first pan of water color paint 
produced in America. The result wasn't 
bad, but the operation was fearful and won- 
derful. 

" By woridng days and thinking nights, we 
finally succeeded in producing an ungainly 
piece of machinery that would do the Insi- 
ness. We made a few boxes oi paints euid 
put them out on the maricet. Ic say they 
were a success is putting it mOdly. It 
seemed as though there must have been 
thousands of teachers and art educators just 
sitting back and waiting for us to make this 
move. Thdr cry was * More paint,' and ours 
was 'More room.' So we began to grow. 
The next year we had doubled our capadty; 
then we tripled it, and so on each year; but, 
spread out as we would^ the demand was 
ever waiting for us, always larger than our 
capadty. Such was the beginning of the 
water color industry in America. 

"I visited the Bradley factory while in 
Springfidd recently. There is nothing 
crude about thdr methods now. They 
have certainly got the manufacture of water 
colors down to a sdence, and have by far the 
most complete laboratories in the United 
States for produdng fine colors." 



FLORIDA, ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT 
"New York-Florida Special" 

One of the most luxuriously furnished 
trains in America. Operated via Atlantic 
Coast Line. J. H. Johnson, N. E. A., 298 
Washington Street, Boston. 



"The viglut te«ebei> in the i>ight poeitioci fseecie 
the highest eoeeeee foi> both teeehei> and eehool." 



NOTE ALSO THI FOLLOWING PAOI. 



S)irectori? of XeaMno ZcncbetB' Boendee 

*<An hon'eft, painstaking, efficient teachers' agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers." It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most luccesslnl educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies.' The following excellent teachers' agencies are 
mtnaged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and l^ve our recommendation. 



Eastern Teachers' Agency 



ESTABLISHED I800. 



T«toph4M, Boston, 776-2. 



Miss e. F. FOSTER. Manager. 



The time to be regieUred wUh an ageney ie all the Ume, 



ATKIIbyOC JtHbnCnO MCRuI «zti!ndlii«lt8oper»ttoiisfromt]ieAtiaD^e8eAboanlto 
tB« noiae, Mftnaal TnttnlDjr. $M0, Tr&Tellnf Companions, 9700, Prinolpals, SUOO, Awlstaou, $800, LancoACM, 

DoiD6ttic8olenee,$700. Klndenu^n, $MN>, GHtie, $1900, SopervlMrB, $1900, ElocaUon, $M0. ■* «««^< 

KOAH I^BONARD, Ph J>., lUnacer. 4, Tlie Hter, Dept. F*. Syi 



, Symeuca, N.T. 



AgemeUe create a demand far teaekera 5y the ctmatani preeemtiUion qf their eandidatta. 



TBAOHKB8 tmr no exunlnstlons after Uklncr oar DRItil* OODR8B hy mall. We prepare for aoy cer- 

' '- ' - - ■ ATION8. 0OUR8S8 In all aab)eou for clrilterYloe, kinder- 



TOO want. County. City, State KXABI INATION8. 0OUR8S8 U 
garten, Bomeitady. M,000 StadenU. 

ROAH I^BONARD, A.M.. Mutum^r, The Hler, Dept. O, STRAOUSK. N. T. 



Jgenoiee tare daUg helping otkere; theg will he^ gou. 



Ocodteaekere 
placed ai all 



EDUCATORS' CXOHANGE 



Everg week 
JtrndeueakoH 
t^cmadldatee 
■■lOIA Tromont Street iBBesten, Mass. for geod place*. 



Thic ie cm age qfepedatiate—it'e t nngen-ye tueineee to place tea here 



A ^^ A f!L^PTl^f^\r to v'^l«>*bl« In proportion to Its 



Influenoe. If It merely hears 

that ie eomethliiK bat If 
It ie aeked to recomnkend 



of ▼»0»nel«e and telle 

f.V-^V^i^!'!''^ RECOMMENDS 

THE SCHOOL BVLLBTIM AOBNCY, O. W. BARDBBN, Syraease. N. T 



f'liperintcndenie depend upon agendee toJUl vacanciee. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENBLAND. 



EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beaoen Street, Beaten. 



Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 



REQISTCR NOW. 



ltieaUoa9iewieetohave*'a/ri«ada;ttheCctart^Ce»ear** RegieUr Nowi 



THI^ F'laiC TH^i^.OHH^Rei* AA3tlS^:D€GXl^». 



4 A shorten Pi., Besten. 
/j6 Fi/IA Ave., New Yerk. 
ijOS P*^f*^' Avt.t Waskingten. 



Afency Manual aeot free to any addn 

JOJ Mickigmn Ave., Ckieago. 
4i4 Ctniury Bldr, Minneap 'lis. 
4C5 Cooper BuiidiHg, D*nv€r. 
$t$ Rookery Block, S/okmue. 



taoo fi^ilUdmu Ave., PoriUimd. 
41S Studio Bide., Berkeley » 
a$B DoMgUu BUg , Lot A ngole*. 



Afft ndee are Iwgtlg reeponeiblefor t^e incre ute m eulariee the laatfew vow ». 



"" TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of Boston, 

12 ) Boylston St. 

RSCOMIMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS ANi> SCHOOLS. 



The e>ilarg your quaH^catinne deeerve ia inere teed by an agency regiatration. 



T"! Pratt Teachers' Agency 



Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 



Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WNI. O. PRATT, IWanager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, Wew Yerk. 



E'tgage the help and experience of an agency. 



Mteiinnei T«/v/*Aa#>c ' inanrii^is Offices: Warrensburg, Mo , Kansas City. Kan., Vinita, Ind Ter., 
miUiana teaCnerS agencies Pendleton. Oregon, Mt.^Vemon, Wash. Valler Qtr, N. D., 
Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 



and blank. 



{Continued on Page 147) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 



The Child and the Clock 

(Recitation) 

A. B. B. 

(Alli^hiBiwened) 

Dear little dock upon the t^belf , 
What can you tell me of yourself ? 
What do you mean by, "Tick, tick, tock"? 
Is that the way you try to talk ? 

Dear little clock, ail night and day 
You're ticking bits of time away, 
And, as the hours come and go. 
The pendulimi swingeth to and fro. 

Your hands I watch, from place to place, 
Move slowly round your cheery face, 
Tliey never seem to tired be, 
But move along so steadily. 

It seems to me you work alway, 
And never slop to rest or play; 
I wish, then, I could reaUy know 
Why people say, "That clock is slow!" 

But, then, they're just as apt to say, 
«<That clock's a little fast to-day l" 
If slaw, they push your hands ahead, 
If fasif ibey move them back bstead. 

They wind you with a big, big key 
To keep you ticking cheerily; 
'' Twovdd be a shame to let folks say 
"That dock is running down to-day!" 

/ run, I play, I take my rest, 

All work for yim^ it seems is best: 

So, **go** you must, the whole day through 

For, ^^runnrng down** does harm to you. 

NoTX — These irmes are pbnned to add interest to the exercises 
in teaching the children to "tdl tfane." A pasteboard dock^ace will 
be found of great help and oonvenieace in teaching the children, not 
only to "tell time/' but to "set" the hands at any hour, minute of, or 
minute past the hour. In connection with these exerdaes, the chil- 
dren may be taught the Time TahUf and may be given practical ques- 
tions in arithmetic, based upon seconds, minutes, or hours. In addi- 
tion, the chfldren may, through the use of the clock-face, appreciate 
that minutes must be added or taken away, as the clock is riow, or fast. 



My Hoop 

(Free Play Exerdse) 
A. B. B. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixih 

Seventh 

Eighth 

AH 



(AU rights hwiiijS) 

(i) I have a fine hoop, as round as can be, 

(2) I give it light taps with a hoop-stick, you sec; 

(3) I try to keep step, but, at last, have to run; 
(5) I think rollmg hoop is very good fun. 

I Class — in standing position, trunk slightly turned to the right 
— outlines a hoop, by moving the hands to fonn a circle — the kft 
hand movhig forward and downward as the right hand moves back- 
ward and downward^to complete the circle, whidi represents the imag- 
inary hoop. 

s Rignt hand — in pantomime — taps the hoop with the stick. 

3 Class "marks thne" tightly with the feet -- as if kfq>ing step 
with the speed of the hoop. 

4 Class takes "in place, run" steps. 

5 Class — " front face " — position. 



The Squirrel 

(Recitation for eight little boys) 

The squirrel is a frisky thing 

And loves from bough to bough to spring. 

SometimeSi when he a nut has found, 
He buries it breath the ground. 

But, best of all, he likes a tree, 
Where he can hide his nuts, you see. 

The squirrel's teeth are made to gnaw 
The nuts — he holds within his paw. 

The squirrel's teeth must daily grow, 
For gnawing wears them off, you know. 

The squirrel has«two round black eyes. 
With which he quickly danger spies. 

He has a long and f uny tail, 
He spreads out like a little sail. 

f 
Sometimes up o'er his back 'tis laid. 
Just like a parasol for shade. 

A squirrel I should like to be, 
And live a life so gay and free, 
But when it came ^ set of sun. 
To home and mother I should run. 



The Windy Day 

" Oh, Isn't the wind just too horrid to-day! 
It blows me about, and it won't let me play. 
It tangles my curb, and it whirls in my eyes 
The dust from the road, and won't stop when one criea," 
Said little Arbella with such a cross pout. 

'' Just blow, if you wish to, but I'll not stay out!" 

••Oh — ho!" shouted Marjorie, "isn't it fun? 
The wind caught my hat and I had such a nm; 
It whirled it so far, but, at last, when I found 
The place, would you guess, there were violets around. 
I gathered all these to take home to Aunt Sue. 
Oh, aren't they the sweetest, so purply and blue?" 

And that is the way of it all of life through. 
The child who turns troubles by magic to bubbles 
That winds whirl, each day cheers Sie world on its way. 
— Grace May North in Every Other S%mday 



Why? 

The dear birds sing 

When skies are gray; 
When raindrops fdU 

All through the day; 
When earth is parched and springs are dry. 
Why shouldn't I? 

The daisy blooms 

In her sweet way, 
And envies not 

(C<mlffHMi on page 148) 
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Notes 

— The Arlington Flag Association, of 
Ariington, N. J., feeling the desirability of 
impressing upon the children in our schools 
the honor which they have in bearing the 
title Anierican, and what constitutes that 
right, have prepared a slip containing words 
of the late Secretary of Sute, John Hay, 
which cleariy set forth our right to the title. 
It is hoped that children will paste the slip 
in their scrap-books, or if permitted by the 
school authorities, in the front of their text- 
books, where It maypbe frequently seen. 
This is the quotation: 

The Title American 
"There are two conclusive reasons why 
the name American belongs peculiarly to 
us. The United States was the first Ameri- 
can nationality. ' Until 1776, along the whole 
hemisphere 'Colonial' was the one distinc- 
tive title. There was no conception of 
* American' until the Thirteen Colonies de- 
dared themselves an independent nation 
and assumed the title of The United States 
of America. Thereupon America i)egan as 
a distinct existence in modern civilization. 
Then began a set of ideas in several public 
directions. A novel view of every human 
being as a sovereign in himself was one of 
these ideas. The right of any people not 
only to choose their style of government, 
but to govern themselves was an American 
'notion. A thorough trust in the people was 
another. The right of each child to an ele- 
mentary education first became an accepted 
creed here. The fullest religious liberty, 
though not new in theory, was here first em- 
bodied on a large scale. These were some 
of the political and social features of the new 
nation, America. They were distinctively 
characteristic of a new people, no longer 
colonial, but belonging to the new continent. 
There was, therefore, no question abroad of 
the right of these people to call themselves 
.Americans." — Sel. 



CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS 
Mr. Abraham Stem, Chairman of the 
Elementary School Committee of the New 
York Board of Education, speaking of the 
protest made by the Union of the Orthodox 
Hebrew Congregations against any {qfiti of 
Christmas observances in the public schools 
of the city said: "Those behind this protest 
have started an agitation which will do no 
good. For a year they have been at us to 
issue an order prohibiting Christmas observ- 
ances in the schools, but we have refused 
and will continue to refuse. I feel certain 
that these agitators have not the support of 
the more intelligent Jews of this city. There 
is nothing harmful in these Christmas ob- 
servances. All the principals have been in- 
structed to keep sectarian views out of them. 
They are, however, allowed to draw lessons 
of morality, provided they do this without 
using sectarian doctrines. As for the sing- 
ing and compositions, there is nothing harm- 
ful in them." 



FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU 

"New York-Florida Special" 

Train operated via Atlantic Coast Line, 

the quickest route by hours to Florida. J. 

H. Johnson, N. E. A., 298 Washington 

Street, Boston. 
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DIRECTORY OF LEADIN8 TEACHERS' ABENCIES 

(Continued from Page 145) 



gnUFPHrPlinDIi teachers* AOENCY t 01de«t and Best known In U.S. K.t. 18^.' 
^^"^""'^""""'' tMn»tl4tt.8t «>w York CharLKS W. 



MuLPORD, Manager. 



CompetUitmfor ponHonM grow Bharper each w«ar - tM« every heip. 



3 78 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Hi. 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY 

I 9r0D niiant'lffa "*"'* *** !'^1?T[**'!? 7^^*' "P«"«»« Po«itioi« filled in aS state Universit e«, in go 
LalfiC UllBnTaRC E*f *^*?' °L*" *"* colleges, 300 m Si»te Normal Schools, ^ooo in Secondary and Kiblic 
" O Schools. Get in line now for September Vnomnciei. Year Book free. 



Do it Now! 



DoUNowI 



E . Van Buren St 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



NEW YORK. 



BOISE. I DAHO 



An agencw refftatrntion i»»cren»es yrnir chanreB for ucwring work entirely oongfial. 



FREE 
RECISTRATIOH 



Pacific Teachen* Agency offera FREE REGISTRATION to 60 rrade 
teachers, ezpertenoed normal graduates, for poslUons paying tOOO t • 
$790 (maxlmnm t840) beginning Sept. *07. Offer IlQ.ited to flr»t 6i 
registering Lefore March first, we reconnneod. Write for Infomia. 
tton to B. W. BBTNTNALL, Mnnnccr, 638 N. Y. Block, 
Sei^Ule, Wn«h. (Established 1899) 



ItpayM—topay—toget—tmorepay. Begiiter liowl 



:ood p< 



•FZIj 



C3b-zisa'< 



luM goodJKMlUons for good teachers with good records 
HABLAN P. FRgNCH, 81 CHAPKI. STRBET, ALBANY, N. Y. 



THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS' BUREAU 



ARTHUR B. FURNER 
QIORQE Ml. DOWNING 
Propriators 



Established 1880. We filled last year a larse number of grade 
positions. High and Private School Departments, Normal School and College 
vacancies and Superintendencies. 

I420 Chastnut Straat, Philadelphln 



Employ nn agency/ to act at your bmtineee manager. 



Have you ever rcgiatered with em agemeyt It pay. 



T^PA ilHP/? ^ \A/A ^Tf^rh We secure positions for competent teachers ol all grades, 

f K:;/\K^MiE:;M\*D Vr/\iyi i iZU Registration let pays for membership for two years. Register 
early and get in line for advancement. 

HATHAWAY TKACHEBS' AOENCY, BENNINGTON, YT. 



Employ an agency to act as your business manager 



THE THURSTOH 

ANNA M. THUB8TON 



iny n 

. ^^ M ^. ^^^^ than we have candidates availahle. 
AGENCY Register early. Address 

378 Wnbash Avenue, Cblcaco 



Agenciet are a rerognixed factor in the educational world ofto.day. 



>^rLinneapolL 
i/eacners 



Makes a specialty of pladng teachers in the Middle States 
\IS *"^ In the West— largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
during past years. 
Address 1. A. Ttaorson, 329 P Uth Ave. S. B. 

MINNEAPOUS, MINNESOTA. 



Send 
for our 
Free 
BoMeA 



An agency registration places you in toueh with vacancies of whole sections of the count y. 



THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 

A Southern and Southwestern Teachers' Agency 
Central Office, SHR6VEPORT, LA. 
Ponneiiy the West Texas School Bureau of Alrilene, Texas. This Agency has >)een in prosperous op<;ration 
three years. The manag^er is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effqctively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others— what wc can do 
for you. Remember kbout the '* early bird," etc. W. A. BYNUM, Mnnac*!** 



To OUK RBADEkS — If you are at all interested in tne announce men is oi cur adveriiaers and mof i ot »iicin c^n hupc « ni> i • j^ct >cu ..itcrc»ied b> their 



give 



to tell their story in full by wrttlp||l^ipp^^i|i^^o^tjj>|5r^ 



\^" 



L\^ 
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(Continued front page 146) 
The lilies gay 
That live in shady woods near by. 
Why shouldn't I? 

Xhc soft white clouds 

In sJdes of blue 
Just smile and float 
The whole day through, 
Nor fear a fall from place so high. 
Why shouldnHI? 

To smile, to sing, 

When skies are gray; 
To envy not 
My neighbor gay; 
Without a tear, without a sigh. 
I'Utry, 111 try. 

— Harrktte W. McAlpin 



Top Spifining 

(Finger Play) 
A. B. B. 



(All rifbU reacmd) 

Give me a top and a long string, too, 

in qukkly show you what V\\ do; 

(i) 111 wind the »trlng around it — so! 

hxiA then you'll see how it will go, 

(i) For I shall throw it on the ground 

(3) To spin in circles round and round. 

1 Wind the top (in pantdmiim). 

2 Imitate the Tootkm ot throwing the top. 

3 Right hand — in drooping position — marks the circling of the 
top. 



First 

Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 



Pussy 

(Recitation fot five Utile girls) 

Pussy has a coat of fur, 

If you stroke it, she will purr. 



Out Off skht, 'neath downy paws« 
Pussy himi her long, sharp claws. 

Pussy's eyeB look round at night, 
But very small in sunshine bright. 

Pussy's tongue is rough and pink, 
She uses it fresh milk to drink. 

Puss roams about the house at night , 
Then IJttle mice keep out of sight. 



Now 

If you have a song to sing, 

Sing it now. 
Let the tidtcs of riadness Hng 
Ckar is song tti m<\ in Spring, 
Let evcfy dmy aomc musk bring; 

Sing it now. 

M yott havt kind words to say, 

Say them now. 
To-roorrew may not come your way, 
Do a kindness 'while ymi may, 
Loved atim will not always stay, 

Say thetn now. 

1< you hkvt a sfliUe to thow, 

Show it BOW. 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love jrou have brfore I hey go; 

Show it now. — C. R. Skinnet 



Boys 

(A Recitation) 



Now, if any one has an easy time 

In this world of push and pull, 
It is not the boy of the family, 

For hid hands Wfe always full. 
I*d like to ask, who fills the stove? 

Where is the girl who coitld? 
Who brings in water, who lights the fire, 

And splits the kindling wood? 

And who^does^the^many other things 

Too numerous to mention i> 
The boy is- the "general utility man," 

And really deserves a pension. 
Friends t Just praise the boy sometimes. 

When he does his very bi^; 
And don't always want the easy chair 

When he's taking a little rest. 

Don't let him always be the last 

To see the new magasina; 
And sometimes let the boy be heaifd. 

As well as to be sflen. . 
That boys are far from perfect 

Is understood by all; 
But they have heartS| remember^ 

For men are boys grown tall. 

And when a boy has been working 

His level best for days, 
It does him good, I teU you, 

To have some hearty praise! 
He is not merely a combination 

Of muddy boots and noise, 
And he likes to be looked upon 

As one of the family joys* — The Gem 



For the Tots 

Lot^c SfSVlWS 

( Afl fil^tlS fCWffVd) 



t 



Pussies' Gray 

As down in the meadow I chance to stray, 
I Spied some pussies in coats of gray; . 
I wanted to know if they would purr, 
So, gently stroked thet silr'ry fur. 

Now, don't you think 'twas rather queer? 
No sound of pwring could I hearl 
But then, these pusslesgray, ymi see. 
Were doling on the wUtew tree. 



A Laugh 

A laugh is just like sunshine. 

It freshens all the day. 
It tips the peaks of Ufe with light, 

And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears ft. 

And feels its courage strong — 
A laugh is just like sunshine 

For cheering folks along! 

A laugh is Just like music. 

It lingers in the heart. 
And where its melody is heard 

The ills of Hfe depart; 
And happy thoughts come crowding 

Its joyrul notes to greet — 
A laugh is just like muric 

For making livtag wect! \ 

— PlyfiumShWeeldy 
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A MAGNANIMOUS RECOGNITION 

''In the four c^uarters of the globe who 
reads an American book?" tauntingly de- 
manded, in the Edinburgh Review of 1824, 
the great wit, Sydney Smith. And he threw 
out his fling in flamboyant aMumnce that 
Echo would answer: '* Really, I don't linow 
who reads an American book!" * 

Had he lived to this day, how would the 
great wit have rubbed his eyes in amaae- 
ment to read, as he opened his London moni> 
ing ptper, that the lormoft Shakespearian 
scholar of Enf^nd to-d«y, Sidney Lae, had 
just deHvered a pubKc lecture in widch he 
had point-blank asserted that Aflfitfricans, 
in roapea <if tbfif speech »n4 writings, are 
better Englishmen than tbe English. He 
further add^ that the developroent of Eng- 
lish speiUUvg u^ America, through both the 
low ^fide «nd high gr^ schaoU, was ren- 
df riv^ the j^Mk and fil« of the American 
people more accurate readers and writers 
thiUfi the Ki^U»h, aiAd thst, bwt for Preaident 
Roosevelt's recent c»tb(igiB^|»hical outbreak, 
he would add, more accurate spellers. 

In its comment on this o^greeable inter- 
national incident, the Neuf York Times 
notes, with real satisfaction, that a number 
of the leading British journals, ^specialty 
the $t. James Gazetk s^d the GMe, warmly 
indoxse the plea of Mr. Sidney Lee that 
greater attentioii is being given to presc r viBg 
the purity of the EngKsh tongue in Amerka 
than Eni^and. Not to speak of the conmion 
schools, Harvi^ requires twenty piofessofs 
of EngRsh, whfle Oxferd is content with one. 
Their best speakers are not only ahnost 
pedantically correct in their English, but 
have a enpioiisaess ef vocaMary lasely at- 
tained by iBodem EnglfsK ooiImes.'* 

NfOMT, so- accueiemed have we Ajamk^ns 
bee»ii».the past to^heas owaeWes ckasacicf- 
ized by the En^bh as a class of people des- 
tined to berbariae and vulgarize our mother 
tong^jL Qux g)oiaou9 inheritance from our 
aiiqe^Ural Sh^kespeajes end Bfiltons, that it 
ia yp^yely reheshing to listen to such testir 
mony. in our behalf f^m one who is himself 
a mgster of Eng^sh speech, and to find his 
wortfe. indoned. by competent authorities. 

Mr.. l«ee is rights Englmid has.tp-diEty no 
a^nQi; a^ woik. which, in power to preserve 
purity of speech and uniformity of good 
useg^^cen compare with our system of pub- 
lic schools. They constitute the most stu- 
pesdous oigeoiMiioft of Uagiiiiiic timittilig 
in the study and appreciation of the best 
models the world has ever known. As for 
our graded reading books, titey are antholb- 
gies of the wisest, wittiest, most beautiful, 
most powerful and most eloquent examples 
of literature that have been written in our 
mother tongue. If they do not inspire a 
taste for the best, then nothing can. But 
they do in millions. 

The variety, charm and elevation of hM- 
mah life are so absolutely dependent on the 
mastery of a copious, flexible and pictur- 
esque vocabulary that thi^ whole sul^ect is 
one that cannot engage national attention 
too seriously. Such a vocabulary constitutes 
all the difference between a dtulard and a 
stimidl^iPit epmRiMwn», between, a duf- 
mute and a self -communicating soul. Words 
are the most- magic of all open- '* sesames!" 
They arc incarnations of the thought, emo- 
ticm^ eiperieace^ s«ffering> aod^ triumph of 
the ages. And, once having inherited such 



a mother tongue — such a 'heritable power 
of expresibn as, perhaps, never stood at the 
command of any other language of men " — 
Americans are not going to suffer it to de- 
generate into the chattering of monkeys or 
the growling of beam. — Basion Herald 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

The nUnois State Teachers' Association, 
at its late meeting at Springfield, on Dec. 
26-28, 1906, passed the following resolu- 
tions in favor of Simplified Spelling: 

Inasmuch as we, as practical educators, 
deprecate the severe trial, the waste of time, 
and the intellectual injury which our illogical 
spelling and the process of its mastery entail 
upon our children; and 

Inasmuch as wc, as patriotic dtiiens, ap* 
predating the suprame importance of in* 
teiUgent citizenship in our repubkic, daily 
see bow ottr intricate spstting handicaps cur 
foriigB^bom dtizena and their children in 
learning to read our lai^guage and to caoin- 
peehend and take an interest in ofur news- 
papcis, in our polilical dia r ,n s a ii u ia and eur 
litCiatQie^ thus Undeffttg them froaa sfieediky 
beeendng and traly Amfrifawised, theicloie 

Mtmhed i That we, the tendKia ol 
Illinois in annual state eonvealiosi asaenbkd 
de hereby express our gratification at the 
aeatfcm and wise policy el tlie Sunpfified 
Spelling Board and what it has already ac 
complished^ and we assure it of our earnest 
co-operation. 

» That we henrtiiyapppove of the action 
e# Pr&iiilinl Mofisevelt iw oooMniltinii the 
i9ieculiv<e depMlnent er eiv goeefneseni to 
tne cftcewmgeflaent o* tMS BseeMMcsN te 
aeeeRfirte f ne snif^HncalfeA o> oeip spelHng. 

J We itugiH the adJe* ol disyins hi 

tttward sksple^ speMig. Tne hennty 
eeiKaM» gi>vefl» hf pwMshefS and 

hy Ihi^ DMed SiaM leard el 
Names, aHhevgh meet el 

previously unknown to our dictionaries and 
text-books, is evidence el the poSenl faAtence 
ol the national gpvesrunent in all attempts to 
secure a more national orthogcaphf. 

4 That we petition the Senators and 
Representatives from* Blinots to inaugnrate 
a movement m Cbngress Iboxnig' ttywardk 
international' action among the EngiisA*speaK- 
ing. peoples, bf which the varloa^ govern- 
ments may untte in* using snnpMT lufius vn 
all' official' dt>cument» and government pui^ 
Ifeations. 

5 That we believe^ as a matter of tme 
edncattonal policy, that aO superintendhnts 
and school' authorities rilould- not only give 
the option^ ta pupils and teachers m* their 
school' wor^ of usittg^ the shofter speiiings 
recommended^ by the Sim[rfified ^[idHng 
Boards but they should* enco nr age theiir 
pupils and teachers to use these spellings. 

6 That onr secrotary is^ heaoeiiy directed 
to send a copy of these resolutions to Presi- 
dent Boeeevelt, to each of the Senators<and 
Representatives from Illinois,, itr Hon; 
Charles A. Stilling?, Public Printer, to the 
members of the Simplified Spdiing Board, 
to our educational journals, to the leaditig 
text-book publishers, and to twenty of the 
most prominent newspapers of our state. 

Addpied Dec. 28, rgo6 

CaROLIWE GlHJTE, 

Secretary I. S. T. A. 



SE AT WO RK 

Hiawatha Drawins: and 
Sewing Cards 

This eel of 16 cardi is intended 
for use in connection with ''The 
Stoi7 of Hinwntbn,*' •• StoHit of tim 
Red Children/ ' etc. Prion, 26 ( 




Btftf OiitHfitt ffor Cai«r 
Wofk 

birds, with full diroctions for oofor- 
iii|^ w Mek mmL Tham #«■&» nm 
equally good for 99wi^ cards or out- 
line drawings Price, 25 cents. 

DM Owtilne Card* fw^ 






PVfot, tS centh 




wmii ramf Wip 9& Tv SdhMl 



By M. Helen Beckwith 

Am _^ 

enBiK hd^ imk fisr tiln fimi ] 

taachu^, intsndndi ssMshrily tD> y, 

andetttataihnMnt ta t^ fiat hnifi hoim 
ini the morning^ iccrsation psriods, sndi 
the seat wait that' is usuadly left, to Ae 
(fiscmton of the teaoHer. 

Birch* month'ft work ftiify pvtiyUied'ihi^ 



Eduoatiwiti niUMtliis Cwpwy 

NawYwIk 

AtMMk 
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miltonIbradleyIcompany,! 
springfield, mass. u 

- Rhymes for Little Hands. By Maud 
Bumham. Price, $i.oo. 

. • If the little children^who^havejfumished 
chubby fingers for these Rhyme-Plays could 
tell what they think of them, we should get 
high praise for this beautiful little book. 
The sixty pages that make up the contents 
are divided into Fairy, Family, Winter, Holi- 
days, Trade, and Miscellaneous Rhymes. 
Every play is illustrated with half-tone pic- 
tures, taken from life, showing just how 
motions must be made by the thousands of 
other little hands for which this book is de- 
signed. Miss Bumham has shown excel- 
lent taste in her selection of subjects, keep- 
ing within the child's world, and giving 
ample opportunity for the child's dramatic 
instinct to reveal itself. The book is ex- 
quisitely bound in rich, heavy paper and 
clear type. Nothing is crowded, nothing 
overdone, but every page is beautiful in its 
simplicity. Every teacher of little children 
should have it close by for ready use. She 
would never be at a loss for the recreation 
that has a large place in the training of 
youngest children. And the wee folks them- 
selves! — they would hail each little play 
with joy and never grow weary of repetition. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 
Animal Fables. Eclectic Readings. By 
A. O. StaflFord. 28 pages. Price, 30 cent^^ 

Thirty-four animal fables selected and 
adapted from the folklore of the negro race, 
both in America and Africa, make up the 
contents of this book. It is intended for 
supplementary reading in the third year, 
and the vocabulary has been adapted to that 
age. No dialect is introduced, for which 
everybody will be thankful. There are 
many full-page illustrations which will give 
the book interest for the children. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES & CO., NEW 
YORK 

Modern English Literaxuxe. By Ed- 
mund Gosse. 

The design of this volume is to show the 
movement of English literature from its be- 
ginning, and to give the reader a knowledge 
of its evolution. The work begins with the 
age of Chaucer, following with that of Eliz- 
abeth, Dryden, Anne, Johnson, Words- 
worth, Byron, the Early Victorian Age, and 
the age of Tennyson. The principal works 
of the authors of note in each period are 
named, with brief notes and analysis. It is 
like a cyclopedia in its range, and invaluable 
as a book of reference for any home or 
school library. Teachers of literature will 
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ftfind^it of the greatest benefit for recalling a 

■name or its place and time in the literary 

■procession. The illustrations are seventy- 

Itwo in number and embrace the portraits of 

distinguished authors from Chaucer to Ros- 

setti. A helpful Biographical List of the 

authors mentioned in this volume is given 

at the close of the book. It is difficult to 

estimate the worth of such a work as this for 

the mass of people who have been without 

opportunity for literary study. 

I G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. NEW YORK 

[i,THE Interpretation of Nature. By 
C. Lloyd Mogan, LL.D., F.R.S. 

^Twelve chapters comprise the contents 
of this book, vk,. Diverse Interpretations, 
Purpose and Naturalism, The Realities of 
Experience, An Historical Controversy, 
The Ideal Construction of Naturalism, 
The Web of Causation, The Problem of 
Life, Mind and Mechanism, The Science 
of Metaphysics of Will, Genetic Psychology, 
The Metaphysical Postulate, Determinism, 
and Purpose. This is a book of dose meta- 
physical argument requiring much thought 
and concentration. No adequate review of 
it can be given in this space. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

• School Administration. By John T. 
Prince, Ph.D. 423 pages. Price, $1.25. 

^This book is written right out of the suc- 
cessful experience of a school man. It has 
much to say of the organization and super- 
vision of schools which will be of interest 
and benefit to school boards, superintend- 
ents, and principals. There are appendixes 
dealing with the evolution of supervision and 
the consolidation of rural schools. School 
hygiene is also practically considered and 
plans of studies are suggested for elementary 
and high schools. There are also ten pages 
of lists of books, and a full index. 

LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 



The Wide Awake First Reader. By 
Clara Murray. 

This follows the "Wide Awake Primer, " 
and both are well named, for the little folks 
in these books are full of fife and action. 
The illustrations show that, for they are 
overflowing with life, and just the kind of 
life children like. They are doing every- 
thing that grown-ups do and with the vigor 
and grace that belong to healthy childhood. 
The text is in full S3rmpathy with the pic- 
tures. The author has carefully planned 
the grading of the book and the children 
will dimb up the vocabulary steps without 
knowing it, so fresh and varied are the sub- 
jects that awaken and hold their interest. 

A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

Stories to Tell. Compiled and adapted 
by Julia Darrow Cowles. 

A little book of thirty-eight short stories 
well told and suited to the school and home, 
for little children. "The stories have been 
selected," says the preface, "with a view of 
giving the children, through the medium of 
story-telling, tales of recognized literary and 
legendary value." 
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FORBES & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Boy Wanted. By Nixon Waterman. 
io6 pages. Price, $1.25. . 

A Book of Cheerful Counsel is also a 
part of the title. The author has collected 
his characteristic verses in this volume and 
incorporate with them breezy bits of ad- 
vice to boys — and everybody — as how 
best to get on in the world. The views 
are optimistic and wholesome, and the 
uniquely expressed philosophy on men and 
things is stimulating. The book has several 
full-page illustrations of distinguished men 
and events. 

"Wanted — A Boy." How often we 
This quite familiar notice see. 
Wantod — a boy for every kind 
Of task that a busy world can find. 
He is wanted — wanted now and here; 
There are towns to build; there are paths 

to clear; 
There are seas to sail; there are golfs to span 
.In the ever onward march of man. 



Parrots and Other Talking Birds. 
By Charles N. Page. Published by the 
author, Des Moines, Towa. 

A little book full of information and ad- 
vice about parrots. Their nature and hab- 
its, at home and in captivity, are described, 
with suggestions for their care and^ treat- 
ment. The parrots of different countries 
are compared and interesting anecdotes are 
told. All parrot lovers will take a keen 
interest in the book. 

ORVILLE BREWER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Edited by Margaret Goodwin Meacham, 
Ph. B. 

This is a very .presentable volume, full 
octavo in size, neatly bound and attractively 
printed in dear type on excellent paper. 
The editing has been judicious, and while 
somewhat abridging the text, the story is 
told in a connected manner, the chapters 
including all that is essential to the narrative . 

Miss Meacham seems to have taken the 
greatest care to retain the original simplicity 
in which the story was written. 

Spring Ailments 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
fits of biliousness, indigestion, and head- 
ache, are some of them. 

They are all radically and permanently 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

This great medicine thoroughly 
cleanses the blood and restores healthy 
functional activity to the whole system. 
It makes people well. 

'' I have been using Hood's Sarsaparilla 
as a spring medicine for ten years and 
have never found anything better. '* John 
Flemings, Campbell Hall, N. T. 

Accept no substitute for 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Insist on having Hood*s. Get it to-day. 
In liqnld or UCblet form. 100 Doses |1. 

OnuraniMd noder the Food and Drugs Act. 
Jane ao, 1906. No. 3M. 
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Notes 



— The material displayed at the St. Louis 
Exposition by the schools of New York City, 
will form the nucleus of an educational mu- 
seum to be opened on the ninth floor of the 
ball of the Board of Education. 



— Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in a talk re- 
cently before the Mothers' and Fathers' 
Gub of Boston, made some strong state- 
ments in favor of country living and against 
dty crowding and city provincialism. 'All 
my happiness," he said, ''I owe to the en- 
tral effort that my father and mother made 
to make home the happiest place on earth. 
Father, mother, and ddld are. the primitive 
trinity. We are cursed by living in a city 
of ^00,000 people, but by the year 1950 I 
am in hopes there will be no cities. Tene- 
ment houses, some seventeen stories high, 
packed with people and causing all kinds of 
tenement-house laws to be made, are as 
wicked as hell. What we want is to initiate 
our children to live in the open air, to grow 
to love the country, so that they can know 
the difference between a turnip and a potato, 
and between grass and hemlock. I call 
these things walking with God, and a larger 
life than a policeman, a letter carrier, or a 
night watchman. When this has been 
brought about, we will have been converted 
from the miserable mechanical machine life 
we now live." 



LARGE SUM FOR EDUCATION 

Address at Cooper Union by United 

States Commissioner 

'* It is estimated that the total expenditure 
for all forms of education in this country, 
public and private, in the year 1905 reached 
the truly colossal sum of $376,996,475. 
This amount equals six per cent of the ex- 
penditures for governmental purposes in this 
country — national, state, and local — while 
the expenditure in all of the states for pub- 
licly supported education constituted in the 
same year twenty-two per cent of the total 
expenditures of all the states, counties, and 
lesser political units for all purposes what- 
soever." 

This statement was made by Elmer E. 
Brown, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in a recent address at Cooper Union. 
His subject was "Fifty Years of American 
Education,", and he continued in part: 

"Indeed, the last half-century has been a 
time of remaking of our higher education. 
Practically the whole history of the Ameri- 
can university falls within that period. The 
225 colleges and universities of i860 had 
risen to 317 in 1870 and 512 in 1905. The 
23,392 college and university students in 
1872 had increased to 126,404 in 1905. It 
is in these fifty years that the constructive 
side of education has fairiy begun to assert 
itself." 

As to the problems still to be solved, 
Commissioner Brown said: 

"Our secondary schools must become 
better, diflferentiated to meet the needs of 
our people and more widely extended to 
meet the needs of all. Our schools and 
colleges for trade and technical education 
have not yet come into their full adjustment 
to either our educational or industrial 
system." 



To OUR READERS— If you are at all interwtod In the 
oecctMiily ■leagrt annoui 



•f oar advertiMn and aio«t of thorn can hopo only to get you 
int, give them a chance to tell their e tory In full by writing then ; and 



do It now. C3 
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DRAWING IN COLOR 



New Books 



New Medium 



New Scheme 



A Unique and Biatchless 
Combiiiation of American and Gennan brain and hand work. 



Drawing With Colored Crayons 

By PROP. D. R. AUQSBURQ 

75 Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price^ 30 cents. 
The illustratioDS are specially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 
The aim of the book is to show 

How to learn, How to use, and How to teach 

Drawing with Colored Crayons, and how to adapt it to %hool purposes. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, kindscapes, grasses and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunligbt, moonUgiit and shade effects. 



Outline Flower Studies 

A packet containing 34 sheets (6x9 inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
ready for class use, with a sample sheet in colors. For flat-wash painting in water 
colors, or for colored crayon and drawing work for the little ones, these will be 
found ideal helps. 

No. 1 I>andelion No. 2 Pink 

No. 8 Crocus Others in Preparation. 
Price, 25 cents per package 



The Little Colorist Series 

six Booklets 

Printed in Bavaria, Germany 
Happily adapted for practice work in cok>r. 



No. I 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
SizeSx^ in. 



Spring 
Sununer 
Autimui 
Winter 

Conunon Animals 
Common Birds 



with 15 plates, 7 in cok)rs 



Paper. Mailing price, each, 7 cents', per set, 30 cents 



Material for Drawins: 

Wax Crayons 

Eight Colors. For Educational Color Work. Give Water Color Effects 
WiU Mi MOil tbe bMadBoorckM^B 

Mailing price, per box of eight crayons, 10 cents 
Ono-hcUf gross f 72 boxes, charges paid, $3.60 (5 cents a box) 

Water Color Paper 

Educational Water Cok)r Pads — White 

Size, 6x9 in. 50 sheets to the pad. Mailing price per pad, 15 cents. 

Per 6 doz. pads, charges prepaid, each, 10 cents. Cash with Order. 



Address 



B. $. 5niTH, 228 Watwsh Avenue, Chicago, ill. 



Notes 



— The Board of Educadon of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in making up it3 budget for 
1907, has dedded upon a I50 increase of 
salary for practically every gjrmdt teacher hi 
ihe city's employ. The high school teachers 
are also to be advanced. In addition^ there 
is to be a considerable increase in the size of 
the teaching force. 

— Mr. Andrew Carnegie has sent his 
check for $1,000 to the Publtc Schools Ath- 
letic League of New York. Mr. Gamegie 
has been impressed with the League's wort 
in fostering the right kind of athletic 00m- 
pedtk>n and rivalry, and has sought in this 
way to express his appreciation. The fact 
that 30,000 boys had competed last year for 
the bronze buttons offered by the League for 
imfividuab who broke their own pievbus 
records greatly pleased Mr. Cam^e. 

— Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia Univenuty, made a plea before 
a late meeting of the Church Club of New 
York for systenuitic religious instruction of 
children in the public schoob. Dr. Butler's 
idea was to have the children taught in their 
own faiths on one afternoon of the week. 
President Butler said that there has grown 
up in the last ten years a vast ignorance of 
religious matters among coU^ students. 
It is probable that the Church Club will take 
up the matter and request those in chaige 
of the public schoob to set apart Wednesday 
afternoon for such instruction. 




FLAGS WITHOUT COST I 

One of the htigest 
flag houses in the coun- 
try is the Mail Order 
Fhig Company,. Ander- 
son, Ind., through whom 
many subscribers tathis 
paper have purchased 
i, which in every case has given entire 
satisfaction. 

Among the many commendations received 
by the Mail Order Flag Company, the 
following has been brought to our attention : 

Big Isaac, W. Va., 
Dec. 20, 06 
MaU Order Flae Co., 

Andenon, Ind. 
OcQtlemen 2*^ 

We received our Flag and the pupils are 
greatly pleased with it. We think your plan 
an excellent one to obtain a Flag for the 
School. 

(Signed) Otto HowcU 

We understand the above is only one of 
hundreds of unsolicited testimoniab re- 
ceived by this company. 

If you have no flag for your school or 
need a new one, we would suggest your 
writing immediately to the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Anderson, Ind., for full 
particulars. 




Awarded Four Gold Medals. Ma'dcn, Mass. 
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Notes 



— The School Board of Ann Arbor, 
Ifich., adopted the foOowing resolution: 
"That the superintendent, with the various 
paston of the dty, unite and prepare a brief 
rdigjous service suitabk for lay reading and 
&ee from sectarian or theological bias for 
use in the public schoools, with the assurance 
that if they unanimously agree upon a ser 
vice that the Board of Education will provide 
for its use in all the schook of the district." 

— In speaking of the necessary and ad 
viflaUe dttnges in the school system which 
the fonnation of Greater Pittabuig will bring 
op for dednon, D. L. Gillespie, President of 
the Central Board of Education, says: "I 
would be in favor of having the schools of 
Greater Pittsbuig placed under the manage- 
ment of a few meo appointed by the courts. 
The school business should be taken entirely 
out of politics and I know of no better way 
of doing it than to have the courts appoint, 
say seven, nine, or eleven men to manage 
the endie school system of the dty. Cer- 
tainly the system should be^iifierent from 
whftt it is now. These men should be the 
best there are to be found in the dty. I 
would he in favor of paying them a oompen- 
satioo sufficient to enable them to give the 
schoob their time and attention. They 
should recdve salaries of about $5000 for 
their services. Three of the men should be 
edocatois and they sixmki be given the re- 
sponsibility of employing the teachers. 
Three should ^be business men and the 
pRBdent should be a business man. Then 
the rest should be men of good, practical 
sense, and one should be an engineer, whose 
duty will be to look after the buildings." 



TRADE SCHOOLS 

The folk}win((^8tatistics show that while 
America is hx behind Europe in the number 
of instituttons devoted to industrial educa 
tkm, it is beginning, at least, to realize its 
need in this direction. 

There are six building and mechanical 
trade sdiools in New .York and Brookl3m, 
three in Boston, two in San Francisco, and 
two in Phildadphia. New Yoric has two 
brewing academies; Chicago and Mil- 
waukee one each. Philaddphia, Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Atlanta have textile 
schools. Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Pe- 
oria, Waltham, Winona, and La Porte have 
watch-making and engravers' schools. The 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and the Iowa College of Agriculture have 
schools of dairying. For dressmaking, 
millinery, and the domestic arts and sdences, 
schools exist in Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, St. Louis, and Philaddphia. Eight 
dties contain schools to teach barbering. 
St Louis has a school for railway tdeg- 
r^)hers; Effingham, 111., has a college of 
photog^phy, and New York an academy 
for shipbuilders. — Ex. 




Beaittifiil Easter subjects, etc. i ao f or $ i .00 



SPRING STENCILS 



FLOWERS. SHRUBS, ETC. 



IS ToUm 
19 WUd Bom 


881 


Clematis 


D 


HoUyhooks 


S88 


MareiMns 


B 


Gat-tails 


sa Pansiei 


288 


Samaeh 


P 


Apple Blossoms 
Pme Cones 


81 FnsohU 


884 


Wild Geraniam 


G 


8S PondLUiet 


886 


Sweet Pea 


U 




88 Plnkf 


886 


Qerardia 


1 


1 


84 CallaLUy 


887 


Swamp Aialea 
Oolnmbine 
■▼eningPrimrose 
PitoberPlaat 


248 


1 


85 Sanflower 


8S8 


844 


1 


86 DaiBlet 


889 


845 


] 


64 Tomatoes 


840 


846 


1 


UO Green Cora 


841 


May Flower 


847 


1 


U7 Blaokberriet 


842 


Salvia 


846 


1 


lis Poppies 


187 


Sagar Cane 


840 


i 


121 Japan Lilies 


188 


Tea Plant 


880 




128 gP'>^7 of Maple Leaves 


189 


Coffee Plant 


851 


: 


165 


Rioe Plant and Birds 


252 




186 OcSton Plant 


166 


Tobaceo Plant 


858 




826 Nasturtium 


157 


Pine Apple 


864 




827 Cherries 


156 


ssssigi"'' 


856 




288 Trumpet Creeper 


884 


866 




229 Common flax 


825 


Mayflower 


257 




880 Acorns 


A 


Raster Lilies 


258 


< 



NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 

The F611owinf Desis^ns ai^ on Paper, Averaf^inf^ 18 x 24 Inchet 



Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for ti.oo 



Cat 

Dog 

Moose 

Bat 

Greyhoimd 

Stag 

Doe and Fawn 

Horse 

Trotting Horse 

Banning Horse 

Sheep 
18 Cow 
18 Cow and Calf 



14 



16 Goat 



16 
17 



Booster 

Hen and Chicks 

18 Chioks, large 

19 Goose 

80 Dack 

81 Swan 
88 Torkey 
88 Stork 

24 Eagle 

25 Hawk 

26 Owl 
87 Sparrows 
'" Fox 

Wolf 
Lion 



88 

89 



41 Tiger 

42 Elephant 
48 Camel 

44 Bear 

45 Babbit 

46 Sqnlnel 

47 Bee 

48 Grasshopper 

49 Batterfly 

60 Spider and Web 

61 Monkey 

62 Lobster 

68 Fish. Trout 

64 Starfish 

100 Horse*sHead 

101 Giraffe 

102 Kangaroo 

108 CrooodUe 

104 Dog, St. Bernard 

105 Dog, Newfoandland 

106 Three LitUe Kittens 

109 Lamb 

114 Donkey 

115 Opossnm and Toong 

123 Buffalo 

124 Polar Bear 

185 Hippopotamns 

186 Ostrich 

187 Snow Bird 

188 Blue Heron 



128 Cnokoo 

180 Partridge, Mother 

Brood 

181 Night Hawk 

182 Bine Jay 
188 Bobin 
134 Plover 

161 Whale 

162 Seal 

168 BhlBoeeros 

164 Dog's Head 

166 Bemdeer 

166 Parrot 

Hamming Bird 
Baltimore Oriole 



167 

168 

189 Pigs 

800 Cat and Dog 

804 Long-Eared Bat 

'■^ Beaver 

Frog 

_._ Dragon Fly 

8U Wasp 

814 House Fly 

215 Beetle 

816 Large Spider 

217 Crab 

218 TurUe 

B Sea Anemones 

Q Flook of Birds 

J Ourang-outang 



210 
211 
218 



CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE 



4 :hart A. 
Chart B. 
Chart C. 

Chart D. 

Chart B. 

Chart F. 

Chart e. 
hart H. 



Showing the Bsspintory Organa of Mam- 



lshei,aDdInsecta. 

Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mam- 
mal! to their Feel, Food, Habits, etc. . 

Showing the Bills, Feet, and Len of Birds, 
indlcatlnir their habits, and toe means by 
which they are clastlfled. 

Dissected Insect, showing all the difllsrent 
parts. 

Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly 
Larva, Pupa, and Imago. 

Shows twelve different kinds of Sbell-llsh, 
all Uniralves. 

Skeleton and Oatllne of the Frog. 
Shows diflterent kinds of Blvalve«. 

Price, 10 cents each 



CHARTS OF PLANT LIFI 

Chart A. Kfaadslof Boots: Flhrocs, Branching, Bulo- 

ons, and Tnberoas. 
Chart B. ClasslflcaUon of Ptonts as Sadomas and 

Ezogens according to Stems and Veins. 
Chart G. Shapes and Harcias of Leaves. ^. _ ^ 
Chart D. The paru of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 
Charts. Spices: Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmeg, and 

Pimento. 
Chart F. Spices: Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and Pep- 
per. 
Chart 6. Five kinds of grasses. 

Prioe of Charts 5 cento «aoh 

TREI8 276. Magnolia. 
116. Acorns and 277. WUte Ash. 
Oak Leaves. 278. Green Briar. 

169. Palm 279. White Birch. 

170. Banana Tree 280. Papaw. 
188. Ivy Leaves. 281. Aspen. 
275. Rim. 282. Maple. 



, HoUy. 
, Melons 
. Oranges. 
. Pears. 
, Plnms. 
, Grapes. 
. Apples. 
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As We Expected — Welcomed Everywhere 

Action, 
Imitation 
and Fun 
Series 




Primers 

I 

II 
III 

IV 



The Little People's Sound Primer 
The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 



Advanced Primers 

I Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 

III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

Readers 

I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 

II Jack the Giant Killer 

~ III Hop o' My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 

IV Jack and the Bean Stalk — Diamonds and Toads 

» 

Note the Principles involved: 

1 A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 

2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to 

childhood. 

3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 

4 Rhythmical repetition. 

Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 Cents Each 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COHPANY 



228 Wabuh Avenue 
Chkmgo 



ise 17th Street 
New Vork 



50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 



2046 Center StrMt 
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If you can get the chil- 
dren to "enjoy" reading 
good literature you will 
have little trouble in your 
class room. 

Try It 

You will find an ample 
supply of good literature 
listed on the next page. 



Notes 



— A friend is to present to the George 
Junior Republic the equipment for a trade 
school. The new school will include courses 
in printing, plumbing, carpentry, and furni- 
ture making. The Republic is in its twelfth 
year and has a population of 155 "citizens," 
eighty-seven boys and sixty-eight girls. 

— Dr. G. H. Cronin, of the Department 
of Health, New York City, said in a recent 
address that 30,000 of the 500,000 school 
children in Manhattan were backward. He 
said they proved on inspection to be unable 
to see properly, to hear distinctly, to breathe 
well on account of growths in the throat, or 
to be suffering from some defect. Any of 
these ailments, misunderstood by the teacher 
who most frequentiy supposed it to be stu- 
pidity, and ignored by the unenlightened 
parents, conduces to illiteracy to complete 
nervous breakdown and finally to insanity. 

— The Government of Bolivia last sum- 
mer decided t^establish a public school s)'S- 
tem on trial for three years. For this pur- 
pose it voted to appropriate $40,000 annu- 
ally, and has securwl Mr. J. C. S. Uarring- 
ton, of Decatur, HI., to undertake the 
organization of the system. Mr. Harrington 
is to be as^ted by Moses Membia, of 
Evanston, a native of Chile and a graduate 
of Northwestern University; H. B. Shinn, 
San Antonio, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Field, Richland, Mich.; William Weber, 
Iowa City, and R. M. Roberts, Mount 
Vernon. The teaching will be exclusively 
in English. — Sd. 

— Educators, and those of the teachers 
of Connecticut really interested in their 
professional work, are looking to the Legis- 
lature now in session for r;^cal measures in 
sphool matters. There is a feeling that the 
teachers in the rural schools especially, are 
far below the standard which should be 
maintained. Among the causes for the 
present low standard of efficiency arc lack 
of proper compensation, and the influence 
of local politics. Another reason given for 
the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing, at 
least outside of the cities and larger towns, 
is the failure of the school authorities to em- 
ploy the graduates of the normal schools, 
often keeping in their places teachers who 
have some personal or political hold upon 
them. That opposition will be offered by 
men of this kind may be judged from a 
letter of a school visitor in one of the smaller 
towns in which he stated that the "core" of 
teachers was entirely satifactory. However, 
the State Board of Education, State Teach- 
ers' Association, and Association of the Col- 
legiate Alumna3, are deeply interested and 
will make every effort to influence the state 
lawmakers to take up the matter seriously 
and seek an adequate remedy. 
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Self-Satisfaction 

*'You placed Ellen in school this morning. How 
did you like her teacher?'' 

*^She seemed pleasant and ladylike, but I ciidn't like 
her expression.'* 

^^Whatwasit?" 

"Self-satisfied." 

Thus the knell was tolled for Ellen's teacher. 

The mother was right, self-satisfaction had done its 
work. No live note had issued from that room since 
the self-satisfied teacher had brought to it a dead mono- 
tone. She was a normal graduate, and had had ex- 
perience. She passed a good examination and could 
not be refused the position. One (discerning member 
in the Board asked himself, ** Would I have my John 
under that woman? No." But John was in a higher 
grade and the man said nothing. Supposing he had 

— What reason for declining to nominate a teacher 
who could furnish every necessary requirement. An 
expression or an atmosphere is not yet considered an 
essential by a twentieth century School Board. 

The years went by. She stayed on because there was 
nobody with sufficient interest or courage to complain 
of the stupefying influences in that room. 

"That woman* gets on my nerves," said her princi- 
pal. "I wish she womd (iisobey me or do something 

— anything." 

A minister once said, "It's not the sinners in my 
parish that discourage me utterly, it's the moral ones." 

Some thought this teacher had a Madonna face — 
"without the spiritual element in it — perhaps," they 
would add as the aghast listeners raised hands of pro- 
test. She had no wrinkles, certainly, and she was not 
yoimg. She never felt anxious nor worried; why should 
she ? Hadn't she been trained in a state normal school, 
and what were normal schools for, if not to show people 
how to teach ? Wasn't she always at the head of the 
class in psychology? and what was psychology for, if 
not to prepare her to teach? These questions with 
her own answers kept her serene and crow-footless. 
Did it irritate her when the thinking, enthusiastic teach- 
ers about her discussed ways and means, and showed 
anxiety? Oh, no; why should it? She couldn't un- 
derstand why they had any doubts of what was to be 
done, or why they were so discouraged. Why, there 
was the course of study and they knew just where they 
were to begin, and where to stop. What more was 
required? Were not her classes always promoted 
every year? Why did they read educational journals? 
They were so confusing in their varied suggestions. 
If one knew how to teach — had been trained — why 
trouble about what others thought — and perhaps 
these writers for the papers were not graduates, after 
all. Why spend the money and time to attend insti- 
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tutes and educational associations. She was apt to 
feel slightly disturbed after hearing the papers and the 
discussions, she hardly knew why unless it was the 
clash of ideas that wearied her. She liked smooth ways, 
yet she knew of one teacher who secured a better posi- 
tion with higher salary by meeting a superintendent 
at a National Association. Perhaps slie had better go 
to these occasionally. Discipline? She had no trouble 
with that. Some of the boys, after entering her room, 
showed signs of life for a few weeks, and stHnetimes her 
girls were uneasy for awhile; but they soon quieted 
down. The narcotic atmosphere of the room never 
failed of an effect; she could wait. The live, wiggling 
children would sit quite still after a time. She didn't 
say this. The other teachers in the building said some- 
thing very like it. As a rule the parents enjoyed the 
year when the children were in this room as they passed 
up the grade-ladder. *'No talking school all the time," 
they said. "No bothering notes from the teacher." 
To be sure they had never seemed so anxious not to be 
tardy, as this year. The satisfied teacher always led 
in Pimctuality per cents, she didn't know why, she was 
sure — when questioned. She also knew when to stop 
teaching at the close of the day. She left the building 
at 4.05 P.M — and such quantities of sewing as she ac- 
complished — such beautiful embroidery! She always 
dressed neatly. 



Don't you feel the need of fresh air and exercise 
after school ? 

"Why, yes, I always walk to Smith's Comers every 
night." One impressionable lady who met her on 
her mile constitutional, said she felt as if she had seen 
embodied Serenity. Others who watched her turn at 
Smith's Comers declared that she described the same 
angle every time. Her pace home was usually a little 
quickened. 

"What are you going to do Arbor Day? "asked the 
teachers. 

"Why, we are not required to do anything, are we? 
I have an Arbor Day song that we usually sing that 
morning. I think these days always break up the 
work and distract the children. I get by them as easily 
as I can. I believe in keeping difldren quiet and at 
their work. That is what they come here for." 

Death is always quiet. Freezing is a quiet process. 
Paralyzed energies make no trouble. 

What could Holmes have meant when he wrote: 

**Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low- vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea!" 



Forest Influence on Climate 

(From Primer of Forestry) 
The Weather and the Streams 

THE central point of public interest in forestry in the 
United States was until recently the influence of 
forest on climate. It is natural that the connection 
hetween the immense forests and vast plains, and the 
wonderfully various climates of this continent, should have 
awakened attention. It is a matter which is easily written 
and talked about, without any thorough understanding of 
forestry itself, and in this it differs from other branches of the 
subject. In dealing with the weather it touches a thing which 
affects the daily life of everyone, and which, to very many, 
holds the balance between poverty and prosperity. It is 
therefore unfortunate that so much of the writing and talking 
upon this branch of forestry has had little definite fact or 
trustworthy observation behind it. The friends and the 
enemies of the forest have both said more than they could 
prove. Both have tried to establish the truth of their opinions 
by referring to observations of temperature, and rainfall, which 
cover too short a time to prove anything, or by hearsay, and 
general impressions, which are not to be trusted in such 
matters. Such discussions make nothing clear, except that 
the pith of the matter has not been reached by either party. 

The discussion of forest influence on climate, began in 
this way. When the French revolution broke out in 1789, 
the old restrictions on the management xof private forests 
were done away. A wholesale cutting of these timberlands 
promptly followed, and as early as 1792 the consequences 
began to be observed. The question of forests and cHmate 
was then raised for the first time; but questions of this kind 
cannot be answered without long and careful observations. 

In order to find how great the influence of forests on climate 
may be, we must first see what are the factors which make 
climate. Then we may ask which of these factors can be 
affected by the forest, and in what way. 

The climate of any place on the earth's surface results 
from the action of the sun's heat upon it. Climate is the 
average condition of the weather. It depends, first of all, on 
the distance of a place from the equator and its elevation 
above the sea. Secondly, it depends on th^ distribution of 



land and water, the relief of the land, whether flat, hilly, or 
mountainous, and the character of the surface covering. 
These are all connected with the temperature in a special 
manner. Lastly, it is affected by the winds, and the moisture 
of the atmosphere. Now, it is clear that of all these factors 
of climate the forest can influence only the wind, the moisture, 
and the surface covering; but heat (with which the surface 
covering has so much to do), moisture, and wind are the 
three things which change when we say that the weather 
changes. These are just the points where a change due to 
the forest would have most effect on daily life. The influence 
of the forest is exerted upon them in two wajrs: 

First: The forest cover intercepts the rain and the rays 
of the sun, checks the movement of the air, and reduces the 
radiation of heat at night. 

Second: The waste from the trees and from certain plants 
which grow only in their shade forms the forest floor, which 
has much to do with the movement of water on the ground, 
and within it. The influence of the forest cover and the 
forest floor appears in the temperature of the air, the evapora- 
tion of water, the rainfall, and the course of the rain water 
after it has reached the earth. 

Effect of Forest Cover on Temperature 

So far as the influence of the forest is concerned, the tem- 
perature of the air is affected chiefly by the forest cover. The 
leaves, which comfwse the greater part of the cover, contain 
from fifty to seventy per cent of water. More heat is required 
to raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree than 
for a pound of almost any other substance, and so it happens 
that bare soil or rock exposed to the rays of the sun becomes 
heated many times faster than the water in the leaves. While 
the heated rock or soil was warming the air about it, the forest 
cover would still be absorbing heat and keeping the air be- 
low it cool. The leaves of the cover also tend to cool the air 
by transpiration, which is the evaporation of water from the 
leaves. This is true because heat is required to change water 
into water vapor, and a part of the sun's heat is taken up for 
this purj)()se. In these two ways the forest cover acts some- 
what like a surface of water. 

The growth of the tree itself also helps to cool the air. 
When the leaves take carbonic acid gas J^)m the air^they 
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break it up, and force its carbon into new chemical com- 
pounds, which are then stored away as new material in the 
tree. So with water and the other substances, upon which 
the plant feeds. But the elements are less at ease in these 
new compouAdSi and heat is required to force them to make 
the change. When we bum wood for fuel, we are simply 
getting back again the heat which was used to bring about 
this change. So we may say roughly, that the air about the 
tree during its lifetime iuis been deprived of as much heat as 
would be given off if the whole tree were burned. 

The effect of the cooler air of the forest is fdt to some 
distance in the qpen country. During the day, in cairn sum- 
mer weather, when the air is warmer than the tree tops, it is 
gradually cooled by contact with the cooler leaves and twigs. 
In cooling it becomes heavier, and falls toward the ground. 
A rising current of warmer air is formed to supply its place, 
and so the colder air flows off along the surface into the open 
country, and causes local breezes. At night the air currents 
are reversed. The air in the forest is]tiien warmer than the air 
outside, because the cover chedcs the radiation of heat, and 
so the colder air moves from the open country toward the 
woods. In these ways the influence of the forest is felt at a 
distance. 

The amount of this cooling of the air has been measured 
in certain places. It is naturally found to be greatest in sum- 
mer; while in winter and at ni^t the air in the tree tops is a 
little warmer than in the open. It is important to add that 
the cooling effect of the forest, is greater than the average in 
the mountains, and less in the plains. 

Moisture in Forest Am 

The moisture of the air is greater in the forest than out- 
side. The absolute quantity of water vapor in a cubic foot 
of air .is generally the same in both places, but the forest air 
is cooler, and therefore its rdative humidity is greater. The 
increase of humidity explains why dew is more frequent in 
the neighborhood of the forest than at a distance. 

Evaporation 

The water which falls to the earth from the atmosphere 
had flrst to be evaporated, so that year by year the quantity 
of water which the air takes from the surface of the globe by 
evaporatiGO, is the same as that which fails upon it in the shape 
of lain, hail, »iow, and dew. The effect of the forest on this 
great movement of water is to detain more of it on those por- 
tions of the «arth which are sheltered by trees. It does this 
partly by tending to increase the rainfall, but its effect in les- 
sening the loss ^ wafta: through evaporation is probably much 
more important. The colder and moister air of the forest 
has less capacity for taking up water vapor than that of the 
open coimtry. It is also quieter, which means that the winds 
are less active am r^lacing saturated air with air which can 
still tak« M^ mor« water. The forest acts powerfully in check- 
ing die force of the winds because the elastic swaying of the 
twigs and branches is a vary ^ective hindrance to the move- 
ment of the air. Strong winds, although they are often 
dangerous in themselves, do most harm by drying up the 
moisture in the soil and in the plants which grow from it. 
Thousands of miles of wind-breaks have been planted by 
farm^s in the western parts of this country to protect their 
crops and homes against the wind. These windbreaks serve 
a most useful purpose, but th^ are naturally far less effective 
in preventing evaporation than the forest itself. So great 
is the power of the latter, that direct observations made in 
Bavaria and Prussia showed that evaporation from a free 
surface of water in the forest was only forty per cent of that 
in the open. 

The presence or absence of leaf mold has a powerful effect 
on the amount of evaporation from forest soil. The greater 
the altitude above the sea, the greater is the effect of the forest 
in preventing evaporation. This is a powerful reason for 
preserving mountain forests at the headwaters of streams, 
especiaUy in 4ihe Rocky Moimtain regions of the United States. 
Evaporation is there so active that great banks of snow lying 
in the lull .^lare of the sun often disappear without melting 
e^9tn enough to moisten the ground on the hillsides below 



them. Vast quantities of water evaporate in this way without 
ever reaching the streams. Measurements made by the 
Bureau of Forestry show that evaporation from snow may be 
four or five times as great as from water, under like circum- 
stances. 

Raikfaix 

The causes of rain are for the most part wholly beyond the 
reach of influence from the forest. Such are the great cur- 
rents of warm and cold wat«r in the ocean, the direction of 
the prevailing winds, and the presence or absence of moimtain 
ranges. But there are two reasons which lead us to believe 
that forests do affect the xainfalL These axe their colder and 
moister air, and the resistance which they offer to the motion 
of the winds. A great number of observations has been made 
in different parts of the world to discover how much the rain- 
fall really is affected by the f<XDest, but for several reasons no 
generally accepted result has yet been reached. The best 
evidence at hand fails to show a decrease in rainfall over the 
United States in the last hundred years, in spite of the im- 
mense areas of forest that have been burned and cut. But 
it should not be forgotten that most of tibose areas have 
grown up again, first with bnidi, and aftrawards with trees, 
so that the proportion of land covered wiA leaves is stfll very 
large in afi t!iat part of the country wMdi was once trndcr 
forest. The trulfe probably is that more rain falls over tke 
forest than over open country simHariy placed, but how much 
more it is impossible to say. The excess fails chiefly in the 
form of summer showers. One of the best authorities has 
estimated the differaKe at ten p«: cent. 

Faixsn Radc 

Whatever doubt there may be about the actaoo of the lorest 
in producing rain, there is none about its effect on rain water 
after it has fallen. When rain fails over a dense forest &om 
less than one-tenth to about one-fourth of it is caught by the 
trees. A small part of this water may reach the grou^ by 
running down the trunks, but the greater port of it is evapo- 
rated, and so increases the humidity of the air. That which 
passes through the crowns falls ij^ka the forest floor, which 
sometimes has an absoibing power so great that it can hold 
for a while a rainfall of fiv« inches. Yet this water does not 
remain in the porous floor, but in the end runs off into the 
streams, or is evapomted, or sinks into the ground. That 
which gets into the ground is either t^&en up by the roots or 
goes to feed the springs and water courses. 

Rain which f aUs over a bare slope acts differadtly. It is not 
caught by the crowns nor held by the floor, nor is its flow into 
the streams hindered by the timber and the fallen waste from 
the trees. It does not sink into the ground more than half 
as readily as in the forest, as experiments have shown. The 
result is that a great deal of water reaches the streams in a 
short time, which is the reason why floods occur. It is there- 
fore true that forests tend to prevent floods. But this good 
influence is important only when the forest covers a large 
part of the drainage basin of the stream. Even then the 
forest may not prevent floods altogether. The forest flow, 
which has more to do with the fallen rain water than any other 
part of the fwest, can affect its flow only so long as it has'not 
taken up all the water it can hold. That which falls after the 
forest floor is saturated runs into the streams almost as fast 
as it would over bare ground. 



Skipping Rope 

(Free Play Exercise) 

Don't you like to skip a rope, 
Not too fast, nor yet too slow, 

Overhead and undeif oot 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, O? 

Motions 

Class — in standing pomtion (aims bent, as if holding jiunp- 
ropes) — recites flie lines, while, in pantomime, (he hands and feet 
depict the movements -made in ddpping rope. With a little attention 
to details, this may be made a graafltiil and mliBtic a 
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The Passing Months VIII 

April 

Eleanor Cameron 
(All rights reacxved) 

Oh, soft April air! How witching and fair, 

The lace-work of boughs 'gainst the blue! 
How fragrant each clod! the swift-greening sod; 

Where life, newly-bom, pushes through! 
A sudden, quick dash of rain! then the flash 

Of sunbeams that scatter and dart 
In depths, silver-cool, of each wayside pool 

With rainbow-gleams caught in its heart. 

Oh, wonderful sheen of leaves, tender-green: 

The flash of two glistening wings, 
Where, trilling each note with wee, swelling throat, 

The bluebird now perches and sings! 
And thou — weary heart — thou too hast a part 

In this — Nature's festival hour; 
The birds gayly sing! go welcome the spring 

And thrill o'er each new-opened flower! 

With the coming of April, we see about us the full effects 
of the March activity and vigor. For this reason, it is well 
to review the conditions of the last month, before taking 
up the study of April. Have the children describe the ap- 
pearance of the groxmd and sky, as they remember it. Speak 
of the condition of the trees and the leaf-buds at the be- 
ginning of March. Compare the high winds of the past 
month with the present conditions of the atmosphere. Re- 
view the March stanzas and make a summary of the com- 
pleted weather-record. Call attention to the gradual in- 
crease in the amount of sxmshine and also to the fact that 
the snowy days became more infrequent as the month neared 
its end. Make a careful count of the bright, cloudy, and 
windy days, and place the March record under that of the 
other school months. When this preliminary work has been 
completed, call attention to the new calendar and present the 
new name — " April." 

In beginning the study of April, ask for the name of the 
season to which it belongs. Review the stanzas for the three 
seasons and help the children to discover that April is the 
second month of Spring. In all of the work on this new 
month, try to give to the little ones a sense of the joy that 
always attends the awakening of Nature. Lead the chil- 
dren to name the various things that are new coming forth 
from their long winter sleep. Ask for the name of the holi- 
day that comes during the April month. Through all of the 
work, April may be called the "awakening month." If 
desired the following stanza may be taught to the children : 

Joy 
It speaks in every April day; 

The bluebird trills it loud and clear; 
And all of Nature seems to say, 

"Wake up! Cheer up! The Spring is here." 

As a guide in the study of the out-of-door world, the follow- 
ing questions are given: 

1 What is the color of the sky ? Do you see many 
clouds ? What is the color of the clouds that you see ? 

2 What change is taking place in your lawn? What 
caused the grass to become green so quickly ? 

3 What changes in the weather may we expect ? (Speak 
of the sudden downfall of ApriPs rain.) 

4 Wliat change has taken place in the sunshine ? (Call 
attention to the bursts of sunshine which so suddenly follow 
each shower.) 

5 What change has taken place in the morning atmo- 
sphere ? 

6 What has happened to the snow? Where did the 
moistiu^e go? What does this moisture do for the ground? 

7 What has become of the many leaves that lay about 
on the ground ? 

8 What has happened to the brooks and rivers ? 

9 What insects have you seen? Where do you find 
ants? Wasps? Bees? 

10 Have you seen any butterflies ? W^here did they come 
from? Have you seen any moths? (At this point in the 
work, take time to explain the structure of the cocoon, the 



transformation that takes place within it and if possible, 
show the way in which the perfect insect frees itself from its 
winter prison.) 

11 What are the birds doing? Where did they come 
from? Where do they find food? What birds have you 
seen? What bird came first? 

12 What are the flowers doing? WTiat flowers bloom 
in April? Where do you find the flowers? What is the 
flower that blooms first? Where do you find the blood- 
root? Trillium? Dog-tooth violet? 

13 What wind has begun to blow ? 

14 Why do we have so much rain during April? What 
is the work of the April rain ? 

15 Is there any sign of frost in the air ? 

16 Do the trees look as they did during last month? 
What change has taken place in the leaf buds ? W^hat trees 
blossom in April ? What trees bear catkins ? Do the shade 
trees blossom ? Do nut trees blossom ? What is the differ- 
ence between the blossoms of shade and fruit trees? What 
trees blossom first? Are any of the shrubs in blossom? 
What trees have the largest buds ? WTiat buds have not yet 
begun to swell ? What is the color of the very young leaves ? 
Do you find any seeds on the trees? Have you noticed any 
young trees that have sprung up since last fall ? Who planted 
them? Will all of these young trees grow to maturity? 
Where do we find the smallest buds on a twig? Do leaves 
and tree-flowers come out of the same bud ? 

17 What sounds are to be heard in April? 

18 What are the colors of April? Speak of the delicate 
gray on the young leaves of the maple, the red of the oak 
leaflets, the blue of the sky, the silver sheen of the brooklets, 
and the beautiful, light green of the young foliage. 

The April colors may be given by teaching the children 
the following verse: 

April Colors 
A tint of gray on the maple spray 

And red on the oak leaves small; 
The brooklet's sheen; but the world's young green 

Is the dearest hue of all. 

Hand Work 

The April awakening furnishes many ideas that may be 
expressed in the work done by the children. As a beginning 
of this hand work, let the children name the various things 
that are appearing after their long, winter sleep. They may 
cut a twig with its swelling leaf-buds and, when the results are 
good, paste the painted (black) cutting on white paper. If 
these papers are fastened, side by side^ at the bottom of a 
blackboard, they will be found to make a very pretty border 
and a novel, spring-like bit of school-room decoration. This 
idea may be varied by pasting the pure, white cuttings on 
dark paper. 

When the cocoon is studied, allow the children to cut a 
twig and its suspended "cradle." These cuttings may be 
painted black and pasted upon white paper, or left impainted, 
and carefully mounted upon dark paper. When the work 
on cocoons is completed, have the children make good cut- 
tings of the perfect butterfly. These butterflies may be 
painted in colors or simply blackened, and used as silhouettes. 
For a pretty April poster, take an oblong of white paper, 
and paste the cutting of the cocoon at the top of it. A painted 
cutting of a butterfly can be fastened in the center of the 
poster, which may be completed by writing the word " April " 
at the bottom. For the pleasure of the children, the best 
of the painted butterflies may be fastened upon the window- 
curtains, among the leaves of the school-room plants, or in 
the folds of drapery that hang from a shelf. If the wings of 
the butterflies are slightly bent back a better effect is ob- 
tained. For a pretty bit of decoration, fasten the butter- 
flies u[)on a blackboard that has been covered with green 
wall-paper. Bend the wings slightly back and you will have 
the effect of a flock of bright-hued butterflies. 

Children always enjoy cutting or drawing tiny chickens, 
who are just emerging from the shell. Begin this work with 
practice in cutting the egg, and a httle, yellow chicken. Cut 
first the entire eggs, and put the best results away imtil you 
are ready to have them colored for Easter eggs. After the 
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children have become proficient in cutting the whole egg, let 
them cut a half shell with broken edges. When aU this pre- 
liminary work has been done, it is a very easy^matter to cut 
the half shell with the chicken's head protruding through the 
opening. The same idea may be expressed by paint or 
charcoal. 

The best of the '* chicken" cuttings may be painted yellow 
and mounted upon white paper. If a row of these cuttings 
are fastened at the bottom of a long blackboard, the children 
will greatly enjoy the effect. Chicken posters can be made 
by using an oblong of white paper, and pasting three cut- 
tings upon it. Fasten the egg at the top, the chicken and 
half shell in tlie middle and the little yellow chicken at the 
bottom. 

For drawing and painting, the little ones enjoy making 
landscapes and placing in the foreground a hen, coop, and 
several tiny chickens. Paint the sky a pale blue and for the 
ground, use a light, yeUowish-green. The cuttings of the 
hen, coop, and chickens may be painted and pasted upon 
the painted foreground. Let the pupils make the same pic- 
tures as a charcoal sketch. Be sure that the cut or (drawn) 
figures are very small. If there is time, follow the study of 
the chicken with that of the young duck. The children al- 
ways enjoy the illustration of the differences between the 
duck and the litUe chicken. 

The April hand work is never quite complete until the 
littie folks have been permitted to cut and draw lunbrellas. 
The best of these cuttings may be painted black and moimted 
on white drawing paper. Make dashes of charcoal just 
above the umbrella to picture the falling rain. This idea 
may be carried still further, by having a child pose with an 
vunbrella. Paint the umbrella and the child's clothes, and 
then \ise the completed figure for a book cover or a "rainy- 
day " poster. 

As the birds begin to return, study a bird in flying posi- 
tion, and reproduce it, by means of scissors, paint or char- 
coal. If the cuttings of the birds are made from light-colored 
paper, they may be fastened to a covered blackboard or wall 
space, and arranged to form a seasonable picture of spring 
activity. 

Near the end of the month, ask the children to illustrate 
the work of the April rain. Begin this work at the black- 
board, by choosing a number of children to do the drawing 
and allowing the rest of the pupils to make helpful sugges- 
tions. Draw a twig (with opening buds), a spray of tiny 
leaves, a few growing flowers and a child holding an um- 
brella. After the work at the board has become somewhat 
perfect, make the same objects on paper. Finish this work 
by having the littie ones cut the objects and color them. 
Arrange and paste the cuttings upon a large square of draw- 
ing paper and write below the illustrations, "The story of the 
April rain." 

How One Teacher Used Primary Education 

The day the paper came, the teacher sat down and absorbed 
it from cover to cover, so that when the first of November 
arrived, she was ready for it. The first afternoon the class 
went to the woods. They went in the trolley and walked 
back the six miles home. During the time spent in the woods 
and on the way home, they found many of the woodland folks 
mentioned in Miss Cameron's article. They also learned 
the verse beginning, "September is the mom of fall." 

For the next day's language lesson they talked over the 
experience of the previous afternoon, and the teacher read 
them the verses at the beginning of the same article. They 
understood it more thoroughly because they had seen " Earth's 
robe of sombre brown." 

The November verse with its illustrations, on page 424, 
was placed on one unused board, the Cinderella couch on 
another, and the squirrels made a fine border for the top of a 
third. 

The class learned to sing the November ** Lullaby," and for 
Fridays the pupils copied, learned, and discussed the various 
memory gems. 

Their geography happened to be on the occupations, so 
Miss Badlam's article was of great assistance. 

The story of Benjamm Franklin was read and made the 



basis of a history lesson. When the drawing period came 
they illustrated the littie verse, "Harvest Colors." 

All the stories in the book were enjoyed. The cut-up story 
was used as the basis of a langiiage lesson in turning short 
sentences into more complex ones. 

When the entertainment day came|[the children were dis- 
appointed because they wanted to give the littie play, but 
another teacher had selected that, so they had to con.ent' 
themselves with the poem. Each one dressed in Pilgrim 
character and recited a verse. 

C. S. M. 



Apple Seed John 

S. W. B. 

In the farm lands of Ohio, 

Many, many years ago, 
Lived a man quite old and feeble. 

Bent his frame, his step was slow. 
But he longed to help the people 

And he pondered, day by day, 
'Till at last his old face brightened, 

He had found the very way. 
So he bought a bag of apples. 

And the cores he kept with care; 
Then he wandered through the country 

Planting apples everywhere. 
Year by year, as cores he planted. 

Boy and savage asked him why 
He should do what seemed so foolish^ 
Then they laughed and passed him by. 
Through the sunny days of summer 

Upward grew each littie seed. 
And the rain and dew of heaven 

Helped each littie plant to feed. 
In the spring, in field and meadow. 

With their blossoms white like snow. 
Now stand trees that old John planted 

Many, many years ago. 
Weary wanderers in their journey, 

Trudging with a heavy load, 
Wonder how a tree with apples 

Chanced to grow beside the road. 
And, while resting 'neath its shadow, 

Hear of John whose thoughtful care 
Planted cores of rosy apples. 

Through that country everywhere. 



A National Apple Day 

At the Jamestown Exposition, to be held this year, there 
will be a special day set aside to be known as Apple Day. 
The national fruit will have a big showing made in its behalf, 
commensurate with its deserts as the most popular fruit 
known. The department of congresses and special events 
has set aside Tuesday, October 15, as National Apple Day. 



The Brook 

The littie brook all winter long 
Forgets in dreams its happy song; 
But when it feels the sunshine bright, 
It sings and babbles its delight. 
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Wheelbarrow 



Cardboard Modeling VII 

Ella S. Goddard 

Wheelbarhow 

Hektograph a copy of the diagram of wheelbarrow for each 
child. Have them cut on all heavy lines of body of wheel- 
barrow, folding on dotted lines; paste tabs to position on 
inside of wheelbarrow. Cut supports for wheels, punching a 
hole in one end of each support, and fold other end on dotted 
line; put paste on end to dotted line and paste to lower back 
comers of wheelbarrow, letting crease on support come even 
with back of wheelbarrow. 
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Wheel 



Cut wheel on outer edge, and 
cut a piece out between each 
^)oke. Punch hole through cen- 
ter of wheel. Take one of Den- 
nison's paper fasteners, No. 21, 
put through hole in one supped, 
then through hole in centre of 
wheel, and through support on 
other side, and turn ends of fas- 
tener in opposite ways. If not bent 
down too tight, the wheel will 
really turn when wheelbarrow is 
pushed. 



Moses 

Florence Vauohan Reinking 

Moses lived in a hole in a rock foundation of an old-fash- 
ioned house. How old he was or how long he had lived 
there, we never knew. 

One day, Margie and I were playing on a sunny slope by 
Moses's home, wh«i we spied him, snapping and blinking 
in the warm sunshine. 

He was a great, fat, rough, brown fellow, with a bluish 
white throat, spotted with brown, and his feet were long and 
narrow. They looked like some queer, high-bush cran- 
berry leaves, that grew in the back yard — we thought. 

Mose didn't seem to mind having his broad, rough back 
rubbed with a stick, so we grew more daring, and getting two 
big plantain leaves, one over each palm, I very carefully 
and gently lifted him out of the wall. 

The queer little fellow sat quite still. He seemed to enjoy 
children, and I am sure we were having a good time with him. 

We carried him into the house to show him to mother; 
I don't think she thought him a great beauty, but neverthe- 
less, she found a dainty blue ribbon which we tied around his 
neck. Then we put him into a box, and took him to his 
home. 

The next morning we hurried out to see our new friend, 
but he was not to be found. Mother comforted us by saying 
that she guessed he had gone to find his breakfast, and would 
be back soon. We watched until late in the afternok)n, and 
what was our delight to see Mose come hopping home. 

Margie ran and got a spool box, some red paper, and four 
spools. With these we made a splendid chariot. When it 
was finished, Mose, still wearing his blue ribbon, was put 
into the chariot, seated on a piece of a burdock leaf. In 
this grand carriage he was drawn about the yard. 

When father came home he came out to see Mose, and 
thought him a curious pet. You see, Mose was only a toad 



The universe is wider than our view of it. — Thoreau 
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HOW THE OAK TKBS BECAME KIVG« 



Long^y^are agoptCthe oak tree grew, 

An uiipretentioue tree and small, 

Its leavee were simple, coarse and^strong, 

Each acorn was a plain, r^\agh ball. 

The flowers ^grew beneath its shade. 

The birds built nests * mid 'spreading bough. 

The woodpecker a shelter fotmd 

And squirrels loved. it^then:^as now. 

A traveller, one winter's day. 

Cut down some branches from the oak 

And built a roaring fire there. 

With. tongues. of. flame and curling smoke. 

The fai rjr of the woods came by, 
"Dear little Oak", he paused and said 
"Tou have been humblest of the trees,' 
Vow you shall.be their king instead." 

Up throui^'the flame, the oak tree grew 
And spread its branches far and .wide. 
Until its head was high in air 
And.it could look on every- side. 

And all night-long the fairies worked; 
Some making leaves from patterns Trare; 
While others carved each acorn cup* 
And hung them gaily here and .there"". 

And wheh'shone out the momingT^s^jsun, 
Transfigured there Ihe kind oak sfbo^ 
No longer small and humbly plain^. 
But the great monarch of the wood. 
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Arbor Day 



E. G. y. 



Edna G. Young 
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I. Just see the trees come bud-ding forth Jn such bright fresh ar- 
3. We lovth#trMS,tha grand nld trfi>f,That makt our^arth&o 
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ray! . It steins as if thdy too re-]oice That 
fair, And g^re us shade and fiO the. streams And 

Chorus. 
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this is Ar - bor Day. Yes, Ar - bor Day, dear 
shel - ter birds with care. 
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Ar - boT Day, Glad Ar - bor Day is here; We 
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wel-come it^nd plant a tree At this time er - *ry year. 



Using the Children for Helpers 
in Teaching 

May R. Atwater 

THAT children learn much from each other is a tru- 
ism long accepted in the educational world. The 
reverse side of the truth — that children may teach each 
other much — seettis to be given but little attention. 
Why? Here are forty-eight incipient pedagogues, eager 
and anxious to help one another. Here, also, is the full- 
fledged instructress, half of whose teaching energy is devoted 
to restraining the children from invading her special province. 
Is this good economy ? Why not utiHze the power that these 
forty-eight small engines are capable of producing? Not 
to substitute it for the power generated by the teacher, but to 
add it to hers so as to produce a greater sum total 

When little children first come to school, before they have 
lost their spontaneity, and have become transformed into 
"pupils," they are ready and outspoken with offers of help. 
During the first weeks of school the teacher often hears — 
"I'll show you how, Conrad!" "I'll do it for you, Joe." 
"See, Philomena, look at mine. You must do it this way." 
With the ever present feeling that she must attain "good 
orda:" (so called), the teacher gently and regretfully elimi- 
nates this helpful friendly spirit, and makes the ability to do 
his own work the end and aim of the child's effort. 

Isn't it Plato who sayS — "When the gods made man, 
they divided him into men that he might be more helpful to 
himself ?" This feeling of unity, of co-operation, of helpful- 
ness to others, is what is sadly needed in Uiis self-seeking age. 

I base my plea for the .utilLtation of the child's teaching 
ability on two counts: 

First the development and ^couragement of the helpful 
attitude is of direct benefit to the child himself, making him 
a more useful member of society. 

Second^ the sum total of grade work accomplished will be 
greater. 

The question of course arises, "How are we going to 
arrange for this? We cannot have our children all talking 
to each other, and running around to help their friends. 
Bedlam would be a place of peaceful repose in comparison 
with a school-room where such anarchy should exist." True. 
But let us play the children's game of " Suppose." 

Suppose that there was a wonderfully considerate and 
thoughtful principal in your building, one who had much 
sympathy with little children, and also with teachers — oh. 



a regular fairy tale kind of a principal Suppose he should 
say to you — " Miss B, you may try having these children 
teach each other this term. My only suggestion is that no 
matter how loosely you hold the reins, you must be able to 
pull them up tight when occasion requires. I promise not 
to be shocked if I come into your room and see chUdren in 
their seats talking to each other so long as they do not disturb 
you and yawr class." 

And suppose it is the beginning of the year. You have 
the children sorted into something like classes, \tith all tho§e 
who look the most intelligent (and sometimes are the least 
so), for your first class. You take a period, may be, to teach 
this division how to do a certain form of seat-work. Next 
day what is to hinder these children from sitting with the 
members of the second class, or standing by the diesks if the 
seats are small, and showing second class how to do it? 
While ostensibly leaving them to thenisdves, you are care- 
fully supervising, and the child who did not quite masto* this 
yesterday gets enough suggestion from you to firmly fix what 
before was nebulous in his mind. On havbg presented a 
difficult form of work on one day, perhaps it may be given 
to only ha.lf the class next time, while the other half sits with 
them. They work two at a desk whileyou are having a recita- 
tion at the front of the room. 

In constructive work, braiding, knotting, weaving, etc., 
the children will teach each other much mor6 readily than 
the teacher can do it, because each learner receives all the 
individual instruction that he needs. 

How about the reading? Have you boxes of words that 
the children know? Call it a game this time. The teacher 
takes the box, giving the cover to his pupil. He holds the 
words up, one by one, and as the child pronounces it he puts 
it in the cover. If mispronounced it goes back into the box. 
When the time is up they count to see how many the piqnl 
has gained. This is rath^ a noisy game at first, and it is 
not wise to conduct a recitation at the same time imtil the chS- 
dren have learned to play it quietly. Phonograms may be 
drilled on in the same way. 

Try this. Put a list of words on the blackbojurd at the back 
of the room. Let a child who knows the words well take a 
pointer and two or three children. They will be as quiet as 
mice if you make this a special privil^e. When these three 
have said the words, they go to their seats and the next three 
go to the board. 

Or couldn't you let one child take cards on which the words 
are printed in large type, and let the children who tieed special 
drill say them to him ? If you are blessed with kindergarten 
chairs, you can make a semi-circle of six or seven, while the 
teacher with his cards sits facing his pupils. 

These games and drills must not be used too often, for if 
the special privilege feeling wears out, and a spiA of per- 
functonness begins to take its place, the exercises become 
valueless. 

We may now find a solution of what to do with the chil- 
dren who always get their work done before the oth^s. Why 
not let them slip into the seats with the slower mortak and 
help them to finish up the work ? 

Here is a snapshot of what occurred in a writing lesson, 
not long since. Tall, overgrown Henry stood at the black- 
board trying to write siar^ with poor success. Without a word 
from anyone, little Willie, the tiniest boy in the room, rah to 
help him. On reachihg his side, Willie found that in height, 
at least, Henry had outstripped him. Without an instant's 
hesitation Willie placed a little chair beside him, stepped into 
it, and grasping the big boy's hand in both his own, safdy 
guided it through the troublesome lines and curves. 

Children like to trace with their finger a pathway for the 
other child's crayon to follow, or to write words for the poor 
writer to trace. Perhaps the most helpful thing is for the 
teacher to stand at the right of his pupil, with his left arm 
around the pupil's waist, and his right hand grasping the 
right hand of the pupil. In this way the poor writer gets the 
correct movements for making the word. 

The objection to the free expression of the helpful spirit is 
that if not carefully guided it may lead to disorder. 

Self-control is of slow growth, but with a strong motive 
behind it the growth will be strong and sure. The chOd who 
may not help another because he was too noisy a teacher last 
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time, or because his own work is unsatisfactory, will feel 
the necessity for changing his ways. Viewing helpfulness 
in its true light, as both a pleasure and a privilege, will help 
the child to overcome temptation to play, whisper, interfere 
with others, or to n^lect his own work. If increased self- 
control were the only gain from this work, that alone would 
more than compensate us for our efforts. 
Is there not much room for experiment along this line ? 



This makes the tree firm in its place, and provides the food 
supply into which new rootlets will burrow. 

IX Prune the top of the tree. Transplanting pnmes the 
roots, in spite of careful digging. The top must be reduced 
to correspond, or it will, by transpiration, overtax the main 
root system. (Transpiration is the giving off of water through 
the leaves. The amount of water thus thrown off in invisible 
vapor is unbelievable.) 

X Water the tree frequently at first. Thorough soakings 
are what it needs, not light sprinklings on the surface. The 
roots need the water, and they are underground. Until they 
become established, their thirst is inordinate. 

XI Dig around the tree occasionally. Keep the soil loose, 
or it will cake and crack. Digging the soil above them trains 
the roots to go deep. Frequent stirring of the fine surface 
soil prevents the loss of moisture from below. 

After all is said and done, it is full as easy to plant a tree in 
the right way as it is to plant it in one of the many wrong 
ways. If it is worth while to plant a tree at all it is^worth 
while to plant it well. — Julia E. Roper 
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Rules for Planting Trees 

I Have the hole dug deep and wide. Each tree you set 
has a right to spread its roots out naturally in all directions. 
To wind them around cm* to twist and crowd them in> means 
to stunt the tree's after growth. 

n In digging up the tree, save as many of its roots as 
possible. Only root-tips gather food from the soil. These 
are delicate and easily torn dff. In spite of all precautions, 
many of these feeding rootlets will be broken off and left in 
the ground. 

in Keep the roots from drying. Exposed to the air, the 
deHcate root hairs shrivel and can never be revived. Since 
they are the "mouths" that feed the other parts, loss of a 
large proportion of them means starvation to the whole tree. 

rV Trim to smooth ends all torn roots. The healing of 
a smooth slanting wound is soon accomplished. The healing 
of a ragged wound is a long and uncertain process. 

V Set the tree as deep as it was before. The time is 
critical. You cannot afford to try experiments: to teach 
your tree new habits. The former depth suited it. You 
cannot make any improvement. 

VI Sift fine surface soil in about the roots. Let somebody 
hold the tree firm and erect, while you arrange the roots and 
sift in and press the dirt close about them until they are 
partially covered. Lift the tree a little, once or twice. This 
helps to establish contact between the rootiets and the particles 
of soil. Surface soil is rich and fine, while that lower down 
is caked, and comparatively barren of available plant food. 

VII Pottr in water and let it settle away. This dissolves 
at once some plant food contained in the soil, and brings a 
supply of it to the hungry root-hairs. 

YIJJ FUl the hole with dirty tramping in each spadeful. 



A Roman School 

L. S. B. 

It was my privil^e during the month of May, 1905, to visit 
a school in Rome. Before leaving my New Hampshire home 
I had determined, if possible, to see what an Italian school 
was like, for my own pleasure, and that of my fifty little folks, 
when I returned. My landlady obtained the necessary per- 
mit, and accompanied me to a school near by to act as inter- 
preter. The principal of the building — a lady — took 
us from the kindergarten, the only room where the boys and 
girls are together, through the various grades. 

When we entered a room, the children stood and remained 

.standing until the teacher gave them a signal to sit; this was 

repeated as we left the room — a very pretty custom I thought. 

Each little girl wore a blue and white checked Mother 
Hubbard apron, with the last name embroidered across the 
yoke. This uniform style of apron is adopted so that the 
rich and poor will be dressed alike in school. There was 
one poor little girl who was without this apron, and we were 
told that her mother was unable to wash it, and so the child 
would have to wait for it. The better class were provided 
with more than one. The girls in the higher grades wore 
white aprons, but of the same style, with the name embroidered 
in red. They showed us with pride some very nice needle 
work which had been done during the year. We heard them 
read and I should say, with absolutely no knowledge of what 
they are reading about, that they read well. In one room 
they were having a singing lesson, and we heard a pretty 
two-part song. 

The boys were in another part of the building, and the 
small ones wore the "same little blue and white apron. It 
wasn*t so different from ovu* ownjjschools as I had imagined 
it would be. 



Spring Heart 

I ^11 wear a cloak of sunshine, 

A hat of fleecy sky, 
And not a child in all the world 

Shall besogay)fasI! 

A scarf of scented breezes. 

Green grass upon my feet; 
I Ul dance and sing like anything^ 

The world is all so sweet! 

I ni fill my heart with springtime — 

I '11 fill my pockets, too, 
So it shall last me all the year 
And I'll give some to you! 
- Abhie Farwell Brown in Good Houselmpin^ 
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Use of Reproduction Stories 

Ruth £. McImtdue, Springfield, Mass. 

The use of special stories for reproduction by pupils as a 
means of language training sometimes meets with disap- 
proval. Like all schemes it may be used and abused. When 
judiciously adapted to special needs of a given class, the work 
may prove to b« of great value. To require the oral, or even 
written, reproduction of well-told or well-read stories certainly 
increases listening power which is in great measure a help to 
good scholarship. 

A half dozen lessons of the right kind will transform. an 
inattentive class into an attentive one. First the subject 
matter must be interesting to the class. A discriminating 
knowledge of what controls the child's interest is necessary 
if the teacher would be successful. Stories of the fath^land 
may be selected for the little aliens; something about the life 
of die streets appeals to the little urchin who is almost home- 
less; tales of adventure for the uncouth and backward four- 
teen-year-old will wake him up. Let the teacher who has 
a carefully prepared variety read a selection once, and re- 
quire the re-tdling by one who volimteers. To require a 
pupil to tell it because it is his turn may be a mistake. It 
is well to note the tastes and power of different individuals 
as far as possible. 

For those who do not respond, try shorter and shorter 
stories till they are reached. Some will be found who cannot 
tell more than three sentences, at first. These are just the 
ones who are going to be helped. As simple work as the fol- 
lowing has been foimd necessary in an extreme case. " I had 
a dog once. He was fond of me and could do tricks; when 
we came to the city to live we gave him away." Notice that 
there are many of the real story elements in these few words. 

A teacher of a special class who was at a loss for a start 
tried the experiment of letting each pupil write a story which 
he thought some other pupil would like to tell. The device 
was successful. A marked i>artiality for stories about animals 
was evident. 

A child's version of an old, familiar story is given below. 
This proved very popular. 

I The Gingerbread Baby 

There was a little old man and a little old woman who lived 
in a little old hut in a little old town. The woman was mak- 
ing ging^bread one day and she cut it in the form of a baby. 
She put it in the oven to bake, and when she looked into the 
oven to see if it was done, it jumped out and ran away. The 



little old man and little old woman ran after it, but could not 
catch it. 

It ran and ran till it came to a field full of mowers; they 
chased it but it cried out: "I ran away from a little old man , 
and a little old woman, and I can run away from you, I can." 

It ran on till it came to a bam full of threshers; they started 
aft^ it and it said: ''I ran away from a little old man, and a 
little old woman, and a field full of mowers, and I can run 
away from you, I can." 

Then the threshers ran after him, but they could not catch 
him. Soon he fotmd a fox was chasing him, and he ran and 
ran with all his might, but the fox caught him, and b^an to 
eat him. 

Then the gingerbread baby said: "One, I go, two, I go; 
three, I go; now I am all gone." That was die last of the 
gingerbread baby. 

Another story that is very satisfactory is one taken from a 
kindergarten collection. It is about a lighthouse. From 
the same source was taken the fable of the weather-vane. The 
effort to talk down to the children by changing the text to the 
vernacular with which they are familiar is to be avoided. 

A much better way is to begin with the briefest statements 
as indicated above, and graduiilly lead up to more unfamiliar 
language. In order to provide for apperception the stcHies 
may be explained through the careful use of pictures, or 
diagram, before being read. 

• From the first, the correction of the mistakes in the speech 
of the children is a delicate problem. A device which has 
been very helpful may be described as follows: the teacher 
presents cards large enough to be seen across the room, on 
which are written words or idioms upon which special drill 
is needed. One card is shown at a time, as in similar device, 
for quick work in arithmetic. As the teacher makes notes 
from day to day, the drill comes to include all the common 
errors peculiar to the class. About ten minutes' practice 
before each reproduction lesson will bring the correct use to 
mind, and the pupil may be allowed to proceed without criti- 
cism in his oral recitation. 

The addition of a new and more difi&cult story each day 
provides for the bright pupil, while the review will soon be 
taken by the ^ower ones. When the oral expression becomes 
in some degree satisfactory, the teacher may profitably allow 
the most capable ones to write such a one as they wish, and 
leave her free to spend time with those who need the most 
help. With a good variety of stories this sort of language 
work paves the way for logical and facile recitation in history 
and geography, in the higher grades. ' 
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Great Inventors V 

For the Litde ChUdren 

E. D. K. 

Thomas Alva Edison 

YOU have heard what Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Morse did with electricity and the td^graph, 
and now I have a story of the greatest inventor 
that ever .lived — Thomas Alvi Edison. He is 
alive now, and about sixty years old. 

He was bom in 1847, in Ohio. He lived in a plain little 
house, and was a poor boy. 

At twelve years of age, he b^an to earn his own living. 
He got a place as train-boy on the Grand Tnmk Railroad. 
He was bright and cheery, and people liked him. He sold 
papers and used to tel^raph ahead to the next station the 
head lines of the war news, and there he found them all wait- 
ing for him. He earned two thousand dollars in the four years 
he was train boy, and gave it to his parents. It is surprising 
to think any train boy could earn as much as that, but it is 
said to be a fact by those who knew. 

He was always quick to see chances for luck and he thought 
it would be great fun to print a paper on the train and sell 
it, because nobody ever had done it He was allowed an 
old tmused freight car, and he set up his little printing office 
in it. He bought some old type in a printing office, and 
set up the type, and did the whole thing himself. It was 
a little paper, twelve by sixteen inches. He called it The 
Grand Trunk Herald, and it was full of the little items of 
news he could get, and the passengers bought it because a 
little boy was editor and publisher. 

About this time he became interested in chemistry, and 
tried experiments in his freight printing office. He had a 
bottle of phosphorus in the car, and one day a jolt of the 
train upset the bottle and it set the car on fire. Everybody 
was alarmed, and the conductor of the train was so angry 
he boxed EcUson's ears, and put him and all his things off 
the train. He threw him out so roughly that Edison fell in 
such a way that it injiuxd his ears. He began to be deaf 
and grew more and more deaf, but nothing has ever been 
fotmd to cure him. It is a sad fact that to-day the greatest 
inventor in the world is a hopelessly deaf man. 

After the bad ending as an editor, he b^an to be greatly 
interested in electricity. He was always trying experiments, 
and he and another boy tried to run a tel^raph line between 
their houses. They i^ed a stove-pipe wire to stretch be- 
tween the houses. But where could they get the electricity? 
Edison has often noticed how the sparks flew from a cat's 
back when it was rubbed. So he and the other boy took 
two cats and rubbed their backs at the same time, at each 
end of the line. What do you suppose happened? They 
got the "local current'' they were after, surdy, but the cats 
didn't like it. There was a leap and a splutter, and they 
dashed into the air and were never seen again. The boys 
gave a big whoop over the fim and gave up their electric 
line. 

But there was to be a sharp turning point in young Edi- 
son's life now, and it came about in this way. He was stand- 
ng on a platform at a station and saw a little boy rush in 
front of a conung train. He didn't wait a second, but dashed 
after the boy and caught him just in time to save his life. 
It was a daring act, for the car grazed the heel of Edison's 
foot. The father of the little boy was so grateful to him 
that he offered to teach him how to be a tel^raph operator. 
This pleased him greatly, for he was eager to learn about 
anything that had to do with electricity. ''It's a bargain," 
he said to the operator as he held out his hand. 

He made such progress in learning this, that he soon be- 
came an expert and went out into the world to make experi- 
ments in electricity, for that was what he longed to do. You 
see he was bom to be a great inventor, and he rushed on 
from one thing to another to get to his life work. 

He soon meule a set of "helps," for telQgra^hing]that 
brought him fitrty thousand dMars. He had no idea how 



valuable his helps were, and would have been Harisfied with 
five thouiumd dollars. He was so astonished that he could 
hardly believe his senses, that he had forty, thousand dollars 
all his own. He had been poor for so long, aad had known 
what it was to go hungiy for the want of money. Some- 
body has said that Edison's fortunes were like a flower. 
Th^ were a long time in preparation and then, all at once, 
burst into blossom. 

What do you think he did with this monqr? Why, he 
must have a factory of his own, of course, and go n^ to 
work doing the thmgs he felt he could do. He bought a 
factory in Newark, New Jersey, and put|into it two or three 
hundred workmen. Success followed bun in all he under- 
took to do. He knew that people were sending messages 
over the telegraph wire, but only one at a time. Why couldn't 
they send more than one? He b^an to experiment and 
found that it was possible to send four messages at once. 
This, made a great difference m the expense of telegraphy, 
and it was adopted at once by the telegraph companies, and 
money began to come to Edison for thie great discovery. 
He was a tremendous worker, and when some particular 
thing was to be accomplished, never stopped for eating or 
sleeping. At one time soon after he got into his own factory, 
he received a thirty thousand dollar order for some work to 
be done. But there was some hitch in the machinery by 
which it was to be accomplished. Edison went up to the 
loft in his factory, and took with him some of his best assist- 
ants. "Now, feUows," he said, "I have locked the door, 
and you have got to stay here till this job is done." They 
all stayed sixty hours before the error was found and corrected. 
Then Edison went home and slept thirty hours. • Do you 
see what a strong will and strong body he had to do so much 
and never get (Uscouraged? And his men believed in him 
so much that they would stand by him no matter what he 

asked of them. 

• Of course visitors b^an to poiu: in on him, andpie didn't 
like it. So he moved still farther away to Moilo Park, New 
Jersey, about twenty-four miles from New York City. " Now," 
he said, "if the people come after me here, I shall have to 
take to the woods." He was full of fun, and used to say 
that he would like to invent something, and attach it to his 
gate, that would knock all the visitors over as soon as they 
came through it. But he was very polite to visitors, if he 
he did say Uiese things, and would explain anything to them 
that they wanted to know. 

It is impossible to tell you of the many things that Edison 
invented after this. There would be a lot of hard names, 
that you wouldn't understand. A great many of them have 
not yet come before the public. "Diere are about two hun- 
dred in all. 

But there is one you can imderstand. Do you know what 
a phonograph is? It is a machine that talks — a large 
brass trumpet-shaped instrument, that will give you the voice 
of those that talk into it, as well as what ti^ey say. A song 
can be sung into it, and you can get back every sound of it 
by listening to thb phonograph. It is a marvellous instru- 
ment, and has made Edison famous if he had never done 
anything else. He says that out of all he has invented this 
is his baby. 

Then there is the megaphone which brings sounds from 
a distance very close to us. They say that the crunching 
noise which a cow makes eating grass can be heard six miles 
away by using this mstrument. Some day this machine may 
be of the greatest use to the world. 

Edison has also invented an electric light to be used in 
place of gas where people work a great d^ by light It is 
said he tried two thousand things for the arch of hb glass 
globe, before he found the right thing, and that was bamboo 
from Japan and China. He found this would bum six hun- 
dred hours before it had to be replaced. There are thou- 
sands and thousands of these electric lights now in use, where 
gas was f (Mmerly used, and the worid has been very glad of 
this help for hmnanity. 

Mr. Edison has also improved the big arc lights which are 
used at the comers of streets in cities. Whenever he saw that 
anything could be improved, he immediately went to work 
to do it, and people have been glad to try these improvements, 
and to pay for them. So Mr. Ediaon has grown very wealthy 
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but he is the same modest man as ever, and is not spoiled by 
his good fortune. 

He has enjoyed experimenting with children's toys and 
has made some wonderful things for the little folks. Did 
you ever hear of a talking doll ? How do you suppose they 
talk ? Why Edison has put little bits of phonographs in their 
bodies, and had the words the dolls would say talked 
into the phonographs before they were put into the 
bodies. Don't you think he must do all sorts of funny 
things to please his children? They are very fond of him 
and run and jump into his arms and muss his hair just as if 
he wasn't such a famous man, and known all over the world. 
He calls one of his little girls (Mary Estelle) Dot, and one of 



his boys (Thomas) Dash, for pet names — the characters used 
in Morse's tel^raph alphabet. 

In his "den" at the luxurious home at Claremont are 
valuable presents that he has received from kings and queens 
in Europe. There are statues, also, that he has received 
from the Emperor of Russia. When he attended the 
Paris Exposition the French honored him in every pos- 
sible way. Shouts of Viife Edison! were heard whenever he 
appeared. 

But he does not belong to any country but ours. He is 
our own, and we should be v«7 proud that he is always a 
simple mannered honest gentleman, loyal to his country, and 
happy in his home and family. 
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City School Gardens 

It may be urged that the garden on any adequate scale is 
not available in the city. It is not and will not be in the city 
oti the day in which we do not insist on the minimum land 
int^ests of children. No man would undertake to rear a 
score of good Kentucky colts without ample grounds in which 
they might get their play and their training. To limit these 
would be to insure failure with the noblest quadruped the 
world has produced. But dozens of communities are essaying 
to rear a thousand American boys and train them on a school 
site but little larger than the buUding — a school site covered 
with a brick house, a concrete walk, and the grave of man- 
making play, above which rises the mournful epitaph, " Keep 
off the grass." Have we not reached the time when we know 
that blooming girls and bouncing boys are worth more than 
springing grass and budding bush ? Whenever and wherever 
the physical rights of our youth are properly understood by 
the managers of our schools, we can trust the solution of the 
land question to the American father whose prayer to-day is 
still that of the Grecian hero before the walls of Troy: " May 
this, my son, be greater than his father." 

Again let me iUustrate by the example with which I came 
to be most familiar, and which involved all the type difficulties 
besetting the development of a city school garden. The 
Wadsworth Street School (Hartford, Conn.) — the central 
school of the system for which I am responsible — is situated 
in the heart of a thickly populated district of our city. To 
it eighteen hundred boys and girls went daily. The unoccu- 
pied portions of the site were barely adequate to the play 
purposes of the school. The proper appeal to the school 
committee in the name of the open-air rights of the children 
resulted in the purchase of the needed land contiguous to the 
school site. All was uninclosed, and to the committee it 
seemed desirable to keep open to the public certain walks 
through the property by which thousands of citizens daily 
traveled to and from their homes. The land secured was 
enough to furnish garden opportunity for from three to four 
hundred children in one year. It seemed desirable to them 
to give the garden opportunity to the children of the youngest 
grades. The first year the gardens were given up exclusively 
to the children of six kindergartens, under the leadership of 
an enthusiastic kindergarten supervisor of limitless industry. 
Nearly all of the kindergartners and the great mass of their 



children caught the spirit of the work, and the gardens were 
a great success. The boys and girls of the neighborhood, 
without any invitation, took on themselves, out of school 
hours and during vacation, the duty of protecting them from 
trespassers and marauders. Remember that the whole tract 
was imfenced, and that from 5 p.m to 6 a.m. no teacher or 
school official, not even a janitor, was on the premises. 
The morals of young and old in the neighborhood were equal 
to withstanding all, or nearly all, temptation. Remember, 
too, that there were scores of children living within a few 
blocks of this garden who were pupils in private schools, and 
had possibly never attended public schools. Bear in mind, 
further, that there was no special police protection given to 
this block more than to any others in the vicinity. When 
the watermelons approached maturity, and before the frost 
was on the pumpkins, the watering of some juvenile mouths 
and the longing for Jack-o'-lanterns became too powerful, 
and we lost a good portion of these two crops. Otherwise 
flowers and vegetables were practically immolested. 

The next season four first primary grades were added to the 
garden squad. Their teachers brought added enthusiasm, 
energy, and thoughtful consideration to the managing and 
directing forces. We were fortunate in having in these 
departments teachers able to take up new problems intelli- 
gently, and ready to follow them up persistently. The 
gardens were now a pronounced success. The work was 
practically all done by the children and their teachers. The 
highly efficient teacher or kindergartner could be picked out 
as readily in the garden as in the school. We had answered 
the question: Are the school hours too long for the primary 
children? Too long always for the wrong kind of work; 
never too long in the school that has the intelligence to 
recognize, the courage to stand for, and the freedom to serve 
the true interests of the growing child. 

Other cities of varying industrial life and environment may 
furnish varying specifications in their answer to the question 
we have discussed. The principles which we have endeav- 
ored to enunciate must, however, be followed by all. The 
best forms of industrial education for the children of any given 
city must result in the development of power not adequately 
developed in the traditional curriculum, must train for in- 
dustrial efficiency in the city, and must give sympathetic 
understanding and respect for the life-work of the millions 
in the country. — Charles H. Keyes 
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April Weather 

(Redtation for small boy) 

First it hailed a little 

Then it rained an hour; 
Then the sun came peeping out 

Kissing every flower. 
Then the sky grew darker, 

Rain began to patter, 
Faster, faster, dashing down, 

Spatter 1 spatter! spatter! 
Next the sun shone through the clouds, 

Made a rainbow glisten. 
Till a little bird flew out 

Just to look and listen. 
But the birdie flew away, 

As the Sim went under. 
While a flash of lightning came 

And a crash of thund^. 
Then the stm shone out again, 

But the wind went wailing. 
And a-crickle! crackle! crack! 

It was really hailing! 
Mamma says, "I tell you, child. 

This is April weather." 
Guess that must mean every kind 

All mixed up together.^ — Sd, 



Dumb Cranbo in Teaching 
Spelling 

• Early this year, during the few minutes allotted to games, 
"Dimib Cranbo" was played. It at once became our 
favorite game. After playing it once or twice, it was not 
difficult to discover that it had distinct value as a spelling 
lesson. Although this is an old game, I describe it here for 
the sake of illustrating how it has helped our spelling. Four 
children are sent from the room. The class then decides 
upon some word suggested by any volunteer. It must be a 
word which has other words rhyming with it, which are 
spelled similarly. The first words suggested were apt to be 



simple, such as ill, fill, skiU, or shake, make, wake. Two chil- 
dren who spell correctly are sent to the board to write the 
words suggested as the game goes on. When the four children 
retum,jtheyjare told' that the word which they are to guess 
"rhymes with the word written on the board, and is spelled 
like it." This word may be "right." The four children 
withdraw for consultation. In a moment they return and 
act the word "knight." Two of the children are prancing 
iKM-ses and the other two are brave knights. A tournament 
is about to ensue, when the children at the seats cry out, 
"No, it^is not 'knight.' " This word is then written imda: 
" right "^and the game goes on. The next word acted may 
be "plight" or "sight," or it is more apt to be "fight." 
Unless the dramatization is good, indicating that the meaning 
of the word is understood, the word is not recognized. When 
the right word, "tight," is acted, ih&tt is great applause. 
Frequently a word is acted which rhymes but is spelled 
differently, as "kite." Some child writes it upon the board 
to show that the spelling is quite different. Ordinarily the 
simple phonetic word should precede the more difficult one, 
but the charm of the game lies in the fact that management 
is handed over to the children and there is little interference 
on the part of the teacher. Later the children ar e encouraged 
to use words that rhyme regardless of spelling, and frequently 
three columns are written during the game. 



steak 
break 



make 
bake 



ache 



At the close of the game the children are given strips of 
paper and asked to write as many of the words as they can 
remember. "Dimib Cranbo" lists of words arc brought in 
before school in the morning. A word is never chosen from 
a list in which there is a mistake in spellmg. Great care is, 
therefore, used in preparing the lists. Words that do not 
make good "Dumb Cranbo" words — such as dough, tough, 
through — are discarded, but not tmtil the similarity in 
spelling and difference in sound have been detected. New 
words are constandy being added to the child's fast-growing 
vocabulary. Two-syllable words are introduced, such as 
pocket, socket, locket, or min^e, shingle, tingle. The mean- 
mg of words is brought out by the dramatization. 

— Teachers' College Record 
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The Ant-eater 

M. A.S. 

Ant-eater, ant-eater, tell me I 

pray. 
How many ants do you eat in 

a day? 
Yours is a wise economical 

taste. 
Without you the ant hills would 

all run to waste. 
We like our provisions less 

lively and sweeter. 
So take all the ants that you 

care for, ant-eater. 
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CHILDREN^ 
WORK 




From the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 



The work which follows is sent by the Francis W. Parker 
School. 

Those who know the name of Francis W. Parker will 
at once^place^the school in their minds with its educational 
backgroimd given by its originator, for whom it was named. 
For Uiose who have not followed its history, it will suffice to 
say that the first efiforts of Colonel Parker for education in 
Chicago were made in the Cook Coimty Normal School. 
In 1898, he left the Normal School because an opportunity 
came enabling him to carry out his ideas on an independcoit 
basis, and with much more freedom — with the financial 
and political restrictions which he had endured in the public 
schools removed. He started the Chicago Institute on the 
North Side of the City of Chicago in 1900, to educate teachers 
and children. After a year his work was merged with the 
University of Chicago, as again he thought he saw a larger 
opportimity for the propagation of his educational ideas 
from that great center. This school now exists in the same 
form at Chicago University, under the name of the School of 
Education. At the time of its removal to the South Side, the 
Francis W. Parker School was started on the North Side, 
to gather up the children already entered in the Chicago 
Institute, and to carry on the work through the twelve grades 
of the academic course. Although Colonel Parker lived only 
one year after this change was made, both schools are still 
attempting to carry out the work for which they were de- 
signed. Colonel Parker never left the public schools in any 
r^ sense — he considered his schools as laboratories, where 
things which should benefit the public schools could be done 
more quickly and effectively because of better conditions. 
A catalogue giving details of the work may be obtained by 
sending to the Francis W. Parker School, 550 Webster Avenue, 
Chicago. Flora J. Cooke 

Ira M. Carley 

Principals 

Further information concerning the governing purpose of 
this school, will be foimd in the following extract from the 
Principal's Report (1905) to the Trustees of the school. 

Editor of Primary Education 

We believe that the Frands W. Paiker School exists only for the pur- 
pose of studying, developing, and carrying into action principles wnich 
we believe to be fundamental in all-sided education. 

The working hypothesis of the school is: 

That the needs of the society determine the work of the school. 

That the supreme need of society is good citizenship — the need 
which comprehends all other needs. 

That therefore the one purpose of the school is to present proper 
conditions for growth into ideal citizenship. 

Under this ideal the school holds the following doctrine: 

That ideal citizenship demands of the individual the highest degree 
of knowledge, power and skill. 

That knowledge, comprehended bioadly under the two heads of 
Man and Nature, and classified in the school curriculum as history and 
literature, as science, nature study and geography, is best acquired in 
the school as an aid to the children in their present social activities, 
and as a background for the interpretation of present natural and 
social conditions. 

That skill and power in the modes of attention -—observation, hearing 
language and reading; and technical skill in all modes of expression — 
gesture, voice, speech, music, making, modeling, painting, drawing, 
writing, may best be acquired by their oMistant use as means to neces- 
sary ends in the social work of the sdiool; and that mathematics, 
eqMdally arithmetic and oeometxy, may be taught by Uie right use of 
measuring and form in all school woik. 



The school recognizes the following controlling principles in the 
process of mental development: 

SOf-adrwUy — the process of all growth and development 

Apperception — The natural process of the widening of experience. 

Interest — The root law of attention and educative effort. 

Doctrine of Evolution — The recognition that the child develops 
systematically in accordance with law; that he has well defined periods 
of growth and development, and needs in each proper nutrition and 
exercise. 

In the e£fort to apply these principles in practice, and to accomplish 
its whole purpose, as we see it, the unmediate problem of the school is 
to create a sodal life so wholesome and joyous in spirit, so rich in 
opportunity for all around activity, so compelling in its demands for 
individual initiative, for judgment, self-control and choice of conduct; 
finally, so in harmony with the laws of human development, that 
every child will necessarily respond to its influence and act only from 
good|motives and form only good habits of thought and action. 

First Grade 

• The following are the reading lessons of a first grade class, 
describing work in decorating a curtain for the first grade 
room. The actual work on the curtains was not ^eat, and 
they had help from sixth grade in cutting the stencils, but it 
furnished a fine incentive for studying the fall conditions of 
plant life in the vicinity of the school. Leaves, seeds, and 
flowers were, collected, and much good outdoor observation 
made by the class. 

The reading lessons were written upon the blackboard and 
afterwards sent to the printer, so that the records of the work 
might be kept in the first grade Reading Book. 

Flora J. Cooke, Principal 

The Dressing-Room Curtain 
Our dressing-room has no door. 
All who come into our rooni pass the 

dressing-room. 
We thought it needed curtains. 
Tan linen was bought for the curtains. 
We decided to decorate them with leaves. 

Cutting Patterns 
We cut patterns of oak, maple, poplar and 

willow leaves. 
We pinned the patterns on a curtain. 
We liked the oak patterns best. 

Choosing the Color 
We had to choose the color for the leaves. 
Leaves out-of-doors were red, green and 

yellow. 
We cut leaves of green and yellow paper. 
We had no red paper of the right shade. 
We pinned the yellow and green leaves 

on the curtain. 
We chose the green for oip leaves. ^ 
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The Arrangement of Leaves 

We did not know how to arrange the 

leaves. 
Each played a sheet of paper was a curtain. 
With green crayon each arranged leaves 

on the paper. 
We chose Adrian's arrangement. 
You may see it on our curtain. 




Making the Stencil 
A stencil was cut from one of the oak 

leaf patterns. 
The stencil was cut in heavy, brown paper. 
The paper was shellaced on both sides. 
This was done to keep the color from 

passing through. 
We painted the leaves on the curtain with 

green dye. 
The dye was boiling while we painted. 



Cooking in Second Grade 
The following recipes were used by the second grade chil- 
dren in connection with their study of milling. As Uie first 
papers state, they themselves made wheat flour commeal, 
oat flour, barley floiu-, rice flour, by a primitive method. 
The first recipe for biscuit they themselves made after ex- 
perimenting. Following this recipe they made biscuit of all 
the kinds of flour they had made, and of buckwheat, rye, 
and graham flours. In some cases they had to vary the pro- 
portion of liquid. Corn bread according to the recipe was 
not satisfactory. The teacher supplied another rule, *' Corn 
BrcAd I." The children pronounced this "too crumbly,'* 



They had, by experiment, discovered gluten in white flour, 
and had learned some of its properties. They now suggested 
making the com bread half flour. The teacher suggested 
butter, and the next recipe, " Corn Bread 11," was made and 
used with the result noted. The amoimt of soda was changed, 
and we tried again with good results. The children had 
made acorn flour in the Indian way. They learned that 
almonds, also, are made into flour, and that macaroons are 
made of it. They asked for the recipe and made macaroons 
for a party. 

The cornstarch pudding is one of the results — the only 
edible one — of experiments in finding the constituents of 
flour. 

F. J. C. 

The second grade made some flour. They took some 
wheat and ground it. Two children went together. One 
sifted and one ground. And we did the same with corn, and 
it made commeal. 

Ethlynn 

The children in the second grade were grinding corn in a 
coffee mill to make cornmeal. They ground wheat too. 
After the corn was ground into corn-meal we put the com- 
meal into jars, and made com-meal cakes. After tTie flour 
was ground we made something. We called it flat bread. 

Elizabeth 

We made some corn*meal with a coffee mill. After the 
children got through they would sift until all the com-meai 
was out and all the shells were left in the sieve. 

Arnold 

Biscuit 
I cup of flour. 
{ cup of milk. 

\ teaspoon of baking powder. 
\ teaspoon of salt. 

Corn Bread I 

I cup of buttermilk. 
} cup of com-meal. 
I teaspoon of soda. 
i teaspoon of salt. 
I teaspoon sugar. 

William 
Corn Bread II 

Beat I egg. 

Add to it i cup of corn-meal, i cup of flour, and i cup of 
sour milk. 
Stir. Add i tablespoon of sugar, and i teaspoon of butter. 
Stir. Add x teaspoon of soda. Bake in buttered pan. 
We had too much soda in our bread. 

Clara 

Macaroons 

i pound of almonds. 

Put the almonds into hot water. Skin the almonds. 

Pound them in a mortar. 

Beat the whites of 3 eggs. Put the pounded abnonds into 
the egg. 

Put I pound of sugar into the egg. 
into balls. Bake in buttered pans. 

Cornstarch Pudding 
Boil I cup of milk. 
Put in I tablespoon of sugar. 

Mix I tablespoon of cornstarch with a littie water, 
it into the boiling milk. 
Beat an egg. Put in a few drops of vanilla. 
Stir i egg into the pudding. Pour into molds. 

Herman 

Third Grade 

Following is a list of topics upon which the third grade chil- 
dren have written in their study of Chicago: 

I Painting showing swamps of Early Chicago. . 
3 How'.Chicago looked One Hundred Years Ago, 



Stir. Make them 



Stir 
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3 An Indian Wigwam. 

4 wad Rice. 

5 Indian Traveling. 

6 Hunting Buffaloes. 

7 Mr. Kinzie and his Friend. 

8 A trading Post. 

9 The Kinzie Home. 

10 Fort Dearborn: Plan of Fort Dearborn. 

1 1 Model of Fort Dearborn. 

12 Stone Tablet on Hoyt's Grocery Store. 

13 Interior of a Fort. 

14 Massacre of Fort Dearborn. 

15 Tecumseh. 

16 Captain William Wayne Wells. 

17 After the War of 1812. 

18 How the Settlers Travelled. 

19 From Buffalo to Chicago, in a Prairie Schooner. 

20 Keel Boats and Flat Boats. 

21 The way the river used to Bend. 

22 Travellmg in an Ox Cart. 

23 Travelling in a Sled. 

24 Pack Horses. 

Th% teacher has discovered pictures which illustrate nearly 
every point. These have been reproduced in such a way 
that each child has a complete set of small photographs in 
his book. These pictures have greatly enhanced the interest 
in the work, and strengthened the impression received from 
other sources. They have also had great influence upon the 
efforts of the children to write good stories. Following is a 
paper written by one of the third grade children, with a draw- 
ing showing the interior of Fort Dearborn. 

F. J. C. 

Model of the Fort 

We went to see a model of Fort pearbom at the Historicai 
building. It was in a glass case about five feet square. It 
was made of twigs to represent logs. We enjoyed seeing 
it and now we know just how the fort looked. 

WiLLARD 



Fort Dearborn 



PUnloi FortlDearboro 



A — Tunnel and well. 

B— Wicket gate. 

C — Main gate. 

D — Stone house. 

E — Contractor's house. 

F — Maga2dne. 

G — Officers' barracks. 



H— Block House. 

I — Stone house. 

J — ist floor Guard house. 
2d floor, hospital and store. 

K — Soldiers' barracks. 

L— Commissioned 'Officers' bar- 
racks. 




The Indians gave the government some land where Chicago 
now is. 

The government sent a man from Detroit, his name was 
Captain Whistler. 

He came by a schooner on the lake. When the Indians 
saw it they said " Oh, look at the big canoe with wings." 

The boat was so big that it could not go into the mouth 
of^the river so they had to go to shore in row-boats. 

When they got to shore they set ta work chopping down 
trees, and hauling logs. They had no horses, so the men 
iiad to harness themsdves up and play horse. 

The first thing to build was a blocldiouse. They built the 
fort near the mouth of^the river on the highest land they could 
find. ' WnxAKD 

Fourth Grade 

The following are papers concerning the raisin making in 
the fourth grade. 

The children keep their record for future use, so we made 
exact type- written copies to send you. 

It seemed to me suggestive work, since it can be done in 
any school. F. J. C. 

We made raisins for Christmas. The Tokay grapes made 
the best raisins. We made little boxes for the raisins. Each 
child made a different sized box, some blue, some green, and 
some buff. We tied ribbons around our boxes. The green 
and buff boxes had red ribbons, and the blue boxes had white 
ribbons. 

We did not like the tin trays we had to dry our raisins on, 
so we made some wooden trays for the children to use next 
year. Grace 

Directions for Making Raisins 

Take one pound of lye to 3 gallons of boiling water. Use 
Tokay or Malaga grapes. Dip the bimch of grapes once 
in the lye water, then rinse the bunch of grapes in clear, cold 
water. Put the bunches on pans and dry in the sun. 

This recipe will do for more than 40 pounds of grapes. 

Delia 

In making raisins you have to be careful not to spill any 
lye on your clothes, because it will bum your clothes, or what- 
ever it touches it will burn. The reason that you have to use 
lye is to soften the skins, and make the skins thinner, so that 
tJie sun can dry them faster. Enid 

We each bought a pound of Hamburg grapes, for eight 
cents a poimd. There were seventeen that bought them. 
Altogether the grapes cost $1.36. 

Seventeen'pounds of Tokay grapes cost $2.55. Grace 

Drying Raisins in Greece 

We are studying about Greece. In Greece the grapes are 
so plentiful, and the sun is so hot that sometimes the grapes 
dry on the vines in great clusters. In Greece it would take 
2 or 3 days to dry some kinds of grapes. But our grapes did 
not dry in 2 or 3 days our grapes dried in about 2 montl^. 

Maroaut 
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The Plant Wizard 

Eleanor M. Jollix 

Tlie children will be delighted with the story of the man 
who does such magic things as Mr. Burbank, if it is told them 
by the teacher, in just the right way, and a little at a time. 
This is the sort of thing that children thrive on — real things 
that are actually going on now, and not dug up from story 
mausoleums. It is good food for^the imagination, too. 
Make them see that garden with its wonderful transforma- 
tions. A smoQth blackberry vine, with white blackberries, 
calls for imagination, surely. — The Editor 

Out in the garden land of California grew a field of poppies 
Day by day they swayed on their slen- 
der stems, dancing with every passing 
breeze, and bidding welcome each new 
poppy as it blossomed. 

Very pretty they looked, in their silk 
dresses of brightest yellow, which rustled 
like tissue paper, every time they moved. 
At last one day, a wee stranger poppy 
came to live in the field, for while three 
of its petals were of purest yellow, the 
other had a tiny ribbon of red running 
along one of its edges. 

A man was passing by, and he was 
looking for just this kind of a flower, 
and, when he saw it in its odd Uttle dress, he was greatly 
pleased, and watched and guarded it so tenderly that it was 
kept safely tmtil its seeds were gathered, and planted in a 
little spot set apart for them. These seeds grew and blos- 
somed, until there was a garden of poppies, all in red and 
ydlow dresses. 

Again the man came and selected only the poppies whose 
petals showed the most red. These, too, were taken great 
care of, until their seeds were ripe; all of the other poppies were 
destroyed. 

How many times this same little story of planting and 
gathering the seeds of the poppies who wore the reddest 
dresses went on, we may never know, but this we do know, 
thiit at last there grew a poppy whose petals were of clear 
red, without even the tiniest bit of yellow. 

How pleased the man must have been, for now all of his 
care, and thought, and work, and interest were rewarded. 

In this land of ours, are thousands and thousands of acres 
of land upon which just one kind of plant can live. It is a 
good-for-nothing plant, covered with sharp spikes, and is 
hard, like wood, inside. So dangerous is it, that many animals 
have eaten of it, and died. Perhaps you know its name. 
Perhaps you have even seen a ctiltivated one growing. It is 
the cactus. 

"If it could only be changed," thought the gentleman, who 
had worked so patiently to get the red popj^. He thought 
and worked, and thought, and worked, for ten long years. 
Think what a long time ten years is, longer than some of you 
have lived, and now he has a new kind of cactus which makes 
our thousands of acres into a great garden. No thorns has' 
this new cactus, and each plant is covered with delicious 
fruit, which people and animals will like to eat. 

Perhaps you would like to know how fruit of this wonder- 
ful new cactus looks and tastes. Well, people who know, 
tell us it is shaped like a cucumber, and that it is crimson or 
yellow inside. As for its taste, well, it has many flavors, 
for some of the fruit tastes like pineapples, others taste like 
melons, others like peaches, and still others like apricots. 
And the best part of it all is this: it may be grown in almost 
any place, whether that place be warm or cold. 

But in all of this time I haven't told you this gentleman's 
name, and that is surely a most important thing, for I suppose 
many people would say that he is the most wonderful man in 
the world to-day, and that he is doing more for us in this way 
than any other man. 

His name is Luther Burbank, and he is often called "The 
Plant Wizard." He lives now in California, on a great farm, 
but he was bom in Lancaster, Mass., about fifty-seven years 
ago. 



Even when a little boy, perhaps not older than you, he loved 
plants and. tried little experiments with them. How he loved 
to wander off by himself in the great fields and forests, mak- 
ing friends of the birds and flowers, fitting himself, although 
he did not know it, for the wonderful work which was to be 
his later. 

When he was still a young man, he moved to Santa Rosa, 
California, and there evex since he has been working and 
stud3ring, until he has given many wonderiul gifts to us. 

Thousands of people visit his home in Santa Rosa to see 
his great farm of plants. When they reach there they sec 
many new and wonderful plants and flowers. 

One day a visitor was walking about the farm with Mr. 
Burbank, and they came to a large blackberry patch. " Rub 
yom: cheek against this stem without looking," said Mr. Bur- 
bank to the stranger. The man did so, and to his surprise, 
learned that he had rubbed his cheek along a blackberry 
stem, and didn't know it because the stem had no thorns. 

It would seem a strange thing, would it not, to be able to 
pick blackberries and not to have to think of thorns, at all? 
But that is what Mr. Burbank has done for us. 

He has even given to us a large, white blackberry. 

What else has this " Plant Wizard" done do you ask? 

He has given to our verbena blossoms the odor of the sweet 
arbutus; he has made fruit to fit the climate where we would 
wish it to grow. He has made the peach and plum so that 
they may even live in quite cold climates, so cold that a little 
freezing will not hurt the buds and leaves. 

Thii^ of poppies ten inches across 1 Mr. Burbank has 
given us these large flowers. Then, too, he has given us 
dahlias, with the <^or of the magnolia. Wouldn't you like 
a bunch of just such flowers ? 

If you were to visit Mr. Burbank, he might, perhaps, let 
you taste of a new fruit, which he calls the plumcot, a mixture 
of the American wild plum and an apricot, which people tell 
us is delicious. 

Think of plums without a pit; of calla lilies so small that 
they look like fairy flow^s; of daisies seven inches across; 
yet all of these wonccrful things we could find on Mr. Bur- 
bank's wonderful f:. rn. Is it at all strange that he is called 
"The Plant Wizard"? 

And to accomplish all of these thin^ hasn't been at all 
easy, for it required time, patience, and money, and Mr. Bur- 
bank was not a rich man. He often needed money to carry 
out hb plans, and was often obliged'^to deny himsetf in ordfla* 
to get it. Patience was needed, too. Just think of working 
year after year to grow a certain flower or fruit, andthen^to 
lose it. 

At one time Mr. Burbank discovered a tiny, dainty, pink 
flower, which he cared for and cultivated until he had several 
beautiful little thrifty plants. He was delighted, for never 
had such a flower existed before. "It will make our lawns 
and houses so beautiful," he said. 

But one morning, every plant was dead, and the queer 
part of it was, that no one could ever find out what had kiUed 
them. And we can never have one of these beautiful plants, 
for there is no way of raising another. 

At another time, Mr. Burbank had cultivated with great 
care and study, a number of rare gladioli. Some litde gray 
squirrels found out about these flowers, and fotmd out, too, 
that they were good to eat. 

Now it would never do to have these little squirrels eat 
such valuable plants, so the men who help Mr. Burbank on 
his farm planted a row of common gladioli all around the 
rare ones. But a funny thing hap()ened. The squirrels 
passed right by the common flowers, and ate up every precious 
plant at night, when no one was looking. FcHtunately, Mr. 
Burbank had some other little plants of the same kind started, 
or else there might have been another litde plant tragedy. 

Mr. Burbank has more money now to carry on his wwk, 
for Mr. Carnegie gives him ten thousand a year, that he may 
do whatever he pleases. Is it any wonder he is called the 
Plant Wizard? 



(To give all that we can conconing this man, I have added 
to the interesting description by Miss Jollie, extracts from 
other sources. — The EDrroR) 

(Con iin m d en neott page) 
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(ConHmted from fr$e$dmg page) 

Mr. Burbank's Home 



He lives in Santa Rosa (a town of roses) in California. The 
place is full of gardens, flowers, foliage, birds, and lovely 
spots. His house is a plain little cottage, buried in trees. 
He has thousands of visitors from all over the world who call 
him "The Wizard of the Plant World." He only smiles 
when he hears this, and says there is no magic about his work. 
He has so many letters begging for seeds and fruits, flowers, 
photograph and autograph, that it takes him five hours a day 
to answer them, with all the help he can get. He has to put 
over his porch, "All visits limited to five minutes," they 
take up so much of his time. 

Mr. Burbank's Plant School 

Mr. Burbank says: 

"I have here a plant school — an academy for fruits, 
flowers, berries, vegetables, and trees — and I am trying to 
teach my scholars how to develop their good, nattu-al quali- 
ties and to learn other virtues. I am trying to train them for 
greater usefulness: to teach them new virtues new quali- 
ties, which will make them better and brighter — which they 
can pass along to the next generation, just as f they were 
men and women. 

"In the study of the life of the plants, both domestic and 
wild, we are surprised to see how much they are like children. 
Study their wants, help them to what they need, be endlessly 
patienti be honest with them, carefully correcting each fault 
as it appears, and in due time they will reward you bounti- 
iuUy for every care and attention, and make your heart glad 
in observing the results of your work." 

He also says: " What occupation can be more delightful 
than adopting the most promising individual from among a 
race of vile, neglected orphan weeds with settled hoodlum 
tendencies, down-trodden and despised by all, and lifting 
it by breeding and education to a hig .er sphere, to see it 
gradually change its sprawling habits, u -^irse, ill-smelling 
foliage, its insignificant blossoms of dull color to an upright 
plant with handsome, glossy, fragrant leaves, blossoms of 
every hue, and with fragrance as piure and lasting as could 
be desired?" 

Mr. Burbank believes that plants may and should be trained 
and educated just as children are. A\lien he undertakes to 
train a plant, he does just what a teacher does with his pupils, 
he helps it to get rid of bad habits — for plants have bad 
habits. He tries to make it stronger, more vigorous and more 
attractive. If it is slow in growing and developing, he hastens 
its growth. If it appears late in the spring he hurries it up, 
and makes of it an early flower. If it has not a good color, 
he adds to its hue; if it has a disagreeable odor, he removes 
it and gives to it perhaps a sweet fragrance. If it is frail, 
he makes it hardy. 

He teaches his plant children to be industrious, to live in 
any kind of soil or climate, to bear fruit early and late, and 
be healthy and hardy, no matter if it is warm or cold, or dry 
or raining. 

He is a plant surgeon, for he grafts new plants to plant 
bodies. He gives" them pleasant surroundings, good food, 
kind attentions, and encourages them to do their best. They 
respond to kindness as quickly as people do, and some of 
them become so changed that their old plant friends or even 
their mothers would not know them. 

— A, Flanagan Company, Chicago 

In his Nursery Training School, he has worked with over 
2,500 different kinds of plants. He has transformed the 
shaata daisy, once almost a weed, into a huge, fragrant flower. 
He has made the lily, the amarylis, the clematis, and the rose 
grow to great size, and other flowers take on new shape and 
beauty. He has taken flowers that were beautiful but of 
disagreeable odor and made them fragrant. He has per- 
fect^ an everlasting flower that keeps its luster and fresh- 
ness years after being cut from the stem, and can be used in 
place of artificial flowers in millinery. 

But to make flowers more beautiful, has been but a very 



small part of Mr, Burbank's work. He has produced a new 
thornless cactus, with a fruit that is good food for man or 
beast, through which the desert places will be reclaimed; 
he has produced the fastest growing walnut tree in the^orld, 
and a chestnut tree that bears at eighteen months. A plum, 
rich, juicy, and large, with no pit, and one with the flavor 
of a Bartlett pear. He has made little, skinny prunes; big, 
fat sugary ones; a new fruit named the plumcot. He has 
produced many new kinds of apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
nuts, and fruit trees, that will withstand the frost and bloom 
early. He has made a white blackberry, and a thornless 
blackberry, and raspberry; he has made a new berry called 
the primus, from a raspberry and a blackberry. He has made 
a giant rhubarb to bear all the year round. He has produced 
the pomato, a fruit grown on potato vines; he has grown 
wheat with three more kernels on a head than were ever 
grown before. — From Character Building, A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, Publishers 

What a Plant Grower Says About a Plant 

(From LiUle Chronicle) 

In Santa Rosa, California, there lives a man who has 22,000 
callers every year. Men, women, and children of all classes 
come to see him. Many of them are permitted to take a walk 
through his garden. It is a big garden, containing thousands 
of flowering plants, vegetables, berries, and fruit trees. In 
the blackberry section, for instance, there are 60,000 black- 
berry, bushes. Some of the blackberries are white, and of 
a finer flavor than the black ones. 

If you could walk mto this man's orchard, he would show 
you some plum trees that are beginning to grow plums with- 
out any pits, all solid meat, and 300,000 other varieties. Some 
of his plum trees have as many as 500 grafts each. Then 
there are prickly pear trees, that grow pears without ^ines, 
and a score of other curious and interesting things. 

Without doubt, every one who reads this article has eaten 
this man*s potatoes. Ask your grocer to show you a Burbank 
potato. He will tell you that Burbank's are a fine variety. 
The potatoes yoiu: grocer sells were not raised by Mr. Bur- 
bank, of course, but their ancestors were. It was in raising 
fine potatoes that Luther Burbank, then a poor New Eng- 
land boy, got his start in the profession that has made his 
name famous the world over. 

This man is spending his life in grafting and budding plants 
to create new and better varieties. Day after day, he and 
his hel[)ers toil in the fields, and in their laboratories, help- 
ing nature to bring out the best that is in the plant. 

A few days ago, the editor of an Eastern paper wrote Mr. 
Burbank a letter, asking him a question. Mr. Burbank's 
reply, I think, will interest every LiUle Chronicler, but more 
especially the boys. We are all interested in a man who has 
worked his way up from nothing, to a position of usefulness 
and fame, and in the following reply, Mr. Burbank talks 
about a question that every boy will have to decide sooner 
or later. 

near Str: 

If I answer your question simply by saying that I never use tobacco 
or alcohol in any form, and rarely coffee or tea, you might say that 
was a personal preference and proved nothing. But I can prove to 
you most conclusively that even the mild use of stimulants is incom- 
patible with work requiring accurate attention and definite concen- 
tration. 

To assist me in my work of budding — work that is as accurate 
and exacting as watchmaking — I have a force of twenW men. I 
have to disdiarge men from this force, if incompetent. Some time 
ago, my foreman asked me if I took pains to inquire into the personal 
habits of my men. On being answered in the negative, he surprised 
me by saying that the men I found unable to do 5xe delicate work ol 
budding invariably turned out to be smokers or drinkers. These men, 
while able to do the rough work of farming, call budding and other 
delicate work " puttering,*' and have to give up, owing to an inabiHty 
to concentrate tneir nerve force. 

Even men who smoke one cigar a day cannot be trusted with some 
of my most delicate work. 

Cigarettes are even more damaging than cigars, and their use by 
young boys is little short of criminal, and will produce in them the 
same results that sand placed in a watch will produce — destruction. 

I do not think anybody can possibly bring up a favorable argument 
for the use of cigarettes by bovs. Several of my young acquaintances 
are in their graves who gave promise of making happy and useful ^ 
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citizens; and there is no qucttion whatever that cigarettes alone were 
the cause of their destrjiction. No b(^ Uviog would commence the 
use of dgarettes if he knew what a UKleat, wouXku, woctlUess thing 
they would make of him.^ 

LUTSXR BURBANK 

BurbanVs Experiment Fatrms, SonUi Rosa, Col. 

Santa Roea has a new achoolhouse named after Luther 
Burbank, the noted scientist whose name has been so prom- 
ineatly before the public recently on account of the attack 
made upon his work by Editor Cook of The London Garden, 
Eminent scientists the country over and Professor Hugo de 
Vries of the University of Amsterdam have applauded Mr. 



Burbank's work, and condemned the action of Mr. Cook. 
Mr. Bmrbank has just finished a new house adjoining his 
vine covered cottage, and he and his aged mother have moved 
into it. In the new bouse is a laboratory and seed room, and 
many conveniences which the cottage did not afford. Potato 
digging time has come, and on the experimental farm at 
Sebastopol, he will examine at least 1500 species of potatoes 
to make selections from them for further tests and experi- 
ments, in producing the best possible potato. A visit to his 
home was one of the treats planned for the National Educa- 
tion Association last year, if the meeting had taken place at 
San Francisco. 




How the Pansy Received 
Its Name 

S. W. B. 

Pan was a funny little god 

Who took care of the sheep, 
And so the Greeks would pray to him 

Their flocks to safely keep. 

He had the body of a goat, 

Two horns upon his head: 
And liked to frolic by the streams 

And in the woods, they said. 



All through the winter, cold and drear, 

He slept beneath the ground; 
But when the warm spring sunshine came, 

He woke and peeped around. 

Among the grasses, as they passed, 

A face, the people saw 
And thought that Pan was wondering 

If spring had come once more. 

''Pan sees,** they cried and laughed in glee. 
And, from that day to ours. 
The name of "Pansy," has been given 
To all the wee face flowers. 



The Story of the Maple 

" Did you plant trees on Arbor Day when you were a little 
girl, grandma?" asked Jessie, when she had been telling 
granckna about the Arbor Day exercises at school. 

"No, my dear," grandma replied, ''they didn't have Arbor 
Day when I was a girl; h\A my little Delia planted a maple 
tree on the first Arbor Day that was ever established •in 
Nebraska. I have good reason to remember it, for it's been 
a very useful tree," said grandma. 

"It's more than twenty years ago," she went <», "that a 
day was first set apart for tree planting. Everyone was 
pleased with the idea and wanted to plant trees. And how 
many tbey did plant! They planted wind-breaks, and street 
trees, and diade trees in the door-yards. 

" Delia was only seven years old, and no one thought she 
was big enough to plant trees. But she was full of the spirit 
of the day, and she got an armful of twigs and made farms all 
over the back yard. 

Your grandpa and the boys were setting trees along the 
street. I wanted a maple by the back door, but grandpa 
said it would take too much room; and besides, the ground 
was so hard there, he said, he thought it would die if he did 
set it 

"And little Delia spoke out, just in fun, 'Why, I'll plant 
you a maple tree, mother! ' And she ran into the front yard 
and dug up a little seedling that had come up under one of 



the maples there, and then she ran back and planted it by the 
kitchen door. 

"It was just a part of her play. She never dreamed it 
would grow ; but the queei: part of it was, it did grow. There 
came a heavy rain that night, and I suppose that gave it a 
good start. Anyway, it began to grow, and it's kept on ever 
since, and we're sitting under it now!" said grandma. 

"What?" cried Jessie, jumping up. "This great, lovely 
tree? Isn't it splendid!" 

" Yes," said grandma, " and as I said, it 's been very useful. 
I've done my washing under it in the summer time for ten 
years. And when yom* grandpa gets tired of working, he 
comes ^nd sits here to rest; and he's never once said that he 
thought it took too much room. Yes, I have your mamma 
to thank for this tree, my dear." 

—Mary Elizabeth SUme, in YoutWs Companion 



In Sweden the school chDdren, led by their teachere, plant 
600,000 trees annually. 



The bluebirds! It seemed as if they must have been 
waiting somewhere close by for the first warm day, like 
actors behind the scenes, for they were here in numbers 
early in the morning; they rushed upon the stage promptly 
when their parts were caUed. — John Burroughs 
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Tree Drawing 

Makie S. Stillman 

Among our common trees^^there are many with such de^te 
form that primary children easily discriminate them, and 
leani to draw them well. Five such types are the poplar 
(Fig. i), tall and slender, with its upturned branches; the 
elm (Fig. 2), with its graceful trunk 
and spreading top; the apple (Fig. 3), 
low and angular; the oak, rugged and 
sturdy (Fig. 4), and the pine (Fig. 5), 
which shows so plainly its triangular 
form. These trees are excellent for 
introduction into a spring landscape. 
Select one kind of tree for study in 
the spring, and study it in so many 
ways that the children will know it 
always, and can visualize it, and draw 
it, showing its characteristics. If there 
is a row of poplars by the side of the 
mill yard, which the children pass 
every day as they go to school — that 
is the tree for them to study. Or, if 
they come down one of the city streets, 
which has its row of grand old elms, 
towering up above them, let them see 
how many of the characteristics of the 
elm they can discover. Perhaps they 
are fortunate enough to attend a 
school which has for its surroundings, 
neither mill nor dty street — but fresh, 
green fields in the country, with a 
beautiful old orchard just across the 
road. Then the teacher has a splen- 
did opportunity to correlate with draw- 
ing both nature study and language. 
Country children see the apple orchard 
every day; few have ever been led to 
see the beauties of the trees; to realize 
that the rugged growth is the result of 



Fiff. I Poplar 
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their environment, that [the'prevailing winds are shown in 
the slant of the trees on the side hill, and that every line 
of the apple tree, so rigid and angular, shows its struggle 
for existence in its bleak and rocky home. Fortunate in- 
deed are the children, who, living in the city where ** poplar, 
cedar, elm" are merdy names that call up no visual images, 
are taken to the outlying districts several times a year for 
nature study. Some time, then, they may find a great old pine 
tree, standing proudly erect, and overlooking all the sur- 
rounding country. 



Fif . 4 Oak 



The pine with its triangular form and very slender tc^ is 
is one of the easiest trees to draw, and may be studied in 
scvcfil waim. A simple mass dzawing ([Fig. 5) with black 
cnjo^ or ink, to a good emctoo for the fint lanoii. FoUow 
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that witii a lesson in free cutting (Fig. 6), working from a well 
drawn trer on the blackboard or from a good picture. Let 
the childreift collect pictures of pine trees, and study them; 





Alder 



Tulip 



Pic.*6 Pine Sdaan cutting 

may be used in a landscape, by placing it well within the 
margin lines, and getting just the right proportions of sky and 
earth. • Another lesson which childrien enjoy is to make a de-' 
sign for a tree (Fig. 7), rather small, fold, and cut it from 
paper, repeating it several times to make a border. Carried 



then try the dm wing again with green crayon, or a wash of 
water color paint. Finally the tree with an appropriate setting 




Fig. 3 Apple 



out in two tones of green, it is an attractive little border, 
which the children like exceedingly, and it is appropriate 
for a cover for written work for Arbor Day. 
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PRIL'S coming up the hill 1 
All the spring is m her train, 
Led i)y shining ranks of rain; 
Pit/patter, patter, datter, 
Sudden sun, and clatter, patter, 
First the blue and then the 

shower; 
Bursting bud, and smiling 

flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling 

ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide— 
>U1 things ready with a will — 
April's coming up the hill. — M. M. Dodge 



A Trip to Europe 

Aim A V. Newman 

ALONG about this time, one begins to feel that a 
choice of routes to be taken for a summer vacation 
should be definitely settled, that is, as definitely settled 
as the uncertainties of this world will allow. 

The whole great map of America is most inviting; Yellow- 
stone Park, the Canadian Rockies, the magnificent St Law- 
rence, the Jamestown Exposition, the thousands of less 
known but no less beautiful places in every section of the 
country allure us. 

The railroads offer such temptations in the way of rates, 
that it seems cheaper to go than to stay at home, and indeed, 
in one way it is. 

We are all constituted something like one of Dickens' 
characters in Bleak House, Dick Carstone, who, because he 
did not spend five pounds for a waistcoat, spent six pounds 
for something else, arguing that instead of spending money 
he really saved it. 

Don't we do the same? Because we have stayed at home, 
for instance, don't we reward ourselves for our sacrifice by 
indulging in little luxuries which we would otherwise do with- 
out ? Of course we do; and these little indulgences amount, 
to enough to pay for a profitable and interesting trip some- 
where out of our beaten track. 

Having resolved to go somewhere at any rate, the thought 
of Europe gives us at &:st a sort of mental cold bath, with the 
exhilaraticHi that comes after a cold bath, when one is in 
proper condition to take it. 

Ait the oibstades present themsdves at first: The dread- 
ful ocean with its infoite possibilities, in the way of accidents; 
the Burgoyne disaster haunts one; the horrors of, a strange 
country, in which one might po^Wy get lost, with no knowl- 
edge of the language to express one's lamentations; the fear 
of over-spending, and being stranded, penniless; the dread 
of unfamiliar customs, and of railway cars which might 
be hurrying us to unfamiliar and undesired ports; the stories 
we have heard of being cheated and over-charged, and 
generally abused: all these keep the idea of Europe at a 
little distance, but after the thought has once lodged in the 
mind there is no getting away from it. "The web begun, 
God sends the thread." 

Some friend with a real interest in your welfare will re- 
mind you that a trip down town is fraught with more <knger 
than a trip across the ocean; that there are fewer accidents 
on the water than on the land, that sea sickness is never fatal, 
and is generally considered beneficial; that for a nerve tonic, 
nothing equals a voyage. 

The friend who has been, or knows someone who has been, 
will tell you that most people enjoy the water, and that life 
on the boat is as interestii^ as anything to be seen abroad. 

The difficulties to be e^ountered abroad are no more than 
those to be met with here in our own country, although of a 
differtet kind. A little common sense will solve them all. 

Apropos of this, the story is told of an American who was 
bragging confidently that mXh Baedeker and common sense 
a person could go anywhere in Europe. The conductor 
coming along just then, informed him that he was on the 



wrong train. ** Well, I have the Baedeker all right," he re- 
marked. 

Four congenial friends who can agree about a route, each 
taking a turn at attending to the business, and there is plenty 
to be attended to, make an ideal traveling party. But it 
must be definitely understood before starting, what the tour 
is to be. One will love Ireland, and feel injured because 
she can't spend more time there; Switzerland will infatuate 
another, and the members of the party for whom fleas have 
no terrors, will rebel at leaving Italy. Indeed it does seem 
that a merciful Providence filled Italy with fleas to make the 
** sweet sorrow" of parting easier for the infatuated tourist. 

But even four congenial friends will find a little friction 
stealing in. Even so small a matter as a piece of soap came 
near to wrecking the friendship of two friends. They laugh 
at it now, but there was considerable feeling about it at the 
time. Your Waterloo may not be soap, but it will be some- 
thing, unless you buckle on your armor of self-control securely, 
and resolve firmly that you will not let the sun go down upon 
your wrath. 

But if the four congenial friends are not to be found, join 
a party. It will relieve you of all responsibility. Be sure 
the party is limited in number, and that you know what the 
full extent of that number is, else you will find yourself being 
"herded," as one disgusted girl said, and literally "chased" 
through the galleries, unable to get near the leader, and try- 
ing so anxiously to hear what he is saying, that you lose the 
view of the thing being talked about. 

The advantage of a conducted party is the entire relief 
from responsibility; no train time to look up, no fees to pay, 
and until you have been through the mill you will never real- 
ize what an item that one thing is. The insolence of waiters 
who have received less than they expected, has been written 
of often, and although, much exaggerated, has some founda- 
tion of truth in it. The constant dipping into your purse 
gets on the nerves after a while, and the glories of Europe are 
shadowed by it. A conductor relieves you of this. A con- 
ducted party, too, affords an opportunity for much congenial 
companionship. 

You know from the itinerary what your expenses will be; 
your only further expense will be for souvenirs. You ma\ 
think you do not want any, but you will. You may want a 
little piece of lace from Brussels, or some coral from Rome 
or Naples, if you decide to go there, or some Florentine 
frames, and without doubt you will not escape without some 
pictures, and it would be a shame if you did. 

It is a good idea to look some of these things up before 
you go, so that you may be prepared to buy advantageously. 

After the first trip, you will £^d yourself contriving to plan 
to spend a summer in Switzerland, perhaps, m one of the 
chalets you saw perched on the mountain side; or in quiet 
England, or lovely Ireland, or in some ctf the fascinating 
mountain villages in Italy, where you might live for a little 
while the life of the people. 

Before you go, begin a systematic course of reading; don't 
read guide books. The time to read guide books is when 
you are on the ground, before you go sight seeing, and after 
you come back the same day, if possible, to impress what you 
have seen upon your mind. 

Read stories which will give you the atmosphere of the 
country; Jane Barlow, for instance, for Irish life among the 
lowly, from an Irishwoman's point of view; Kate Douglas 
Wiggin's " Penelope in Ireland, " for the stranger's point of 
view. Get stories of each country that you intend to visit 
and you will find yourself prepared to enjoy the country. 

Get an art book or two. Your conductor, if the party is 
a small one, will probably provide you with a " predigested " 
account of the chief characteristics of each of the principal 
artists, which will be a hdp. To read even such a small 
item as this — "Cimabue, gives his characters a certain 
grandeur of expression, and largeness of form" — helps when 
one is gazing at a meaningless mass of what looks like ver\' 
peculiar people, with no beauty, certainly, to admire. To 
read on your slip that " Giotto was the first to group his per- 
sonages into something like a situation," helps you make 
comparisons in which the situations of the characters are 
taken into consideration. These facts will supplement what 
you have learned yourself. If you do not intend to go with 
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a conductor, it would be a great help to make very condensed 
items for yourself. 

Ont last piece of advice: Don't go if you are so **set" in 
your ways that a long pillow where you are used to a short 
one, or no fruit iat breakfast when you eat nothing else, or 
you are unable to adapt yourself to the special food of a 
country because nothing agrees with you except "what 
mother makes, " as it were. You will only cast a gloom over 
the company, and be so unhappy yourself that the trip will 
be anything but a pleasure. To avoid this catastrophe go 
as-soon as you x:an, and don't keep thinking "Next Year. " 



That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, 

And would'st thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke 1 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the s^ies. 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its smteful shade; 
In all their guuiing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played ; 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand. 




One Arbor Day 

Bessie F. DoxxiE 

UR schools consisted of eight grades, 
two grades in each of four rooms, in 
three buildings which were very near 
together. It seemed best this especial 
year, for all schools to unite in plant- 
ing one tree on the town Common, on 
which was the two-room school build- 
ing. 

Whenever possible, we celebrated 
special days together. As the primary 
room was the largest, the exercises 
were held there. 

The children enjoyed having all the 
schoob together, and hearing those 
from the other rooms take part; it 
was less work for the teachers, as each 
school had only one fourth of the 
program to prepare, so less time was taken from the reg- 
ular school work; those of the parents who had children 
in more than one room could now visit all, and slight none; 
the janitor had only one room to get ready for visitors instead 
of four. 

Nearby grocers kindly saved and delivered to us wooden 
boxes whicS were from eight to fourteen inches high. These 
were placed in alternate aisles, and were very popular seats 
lor tbt younger children. Settees were provided for the 
larger achoiars and the visitors. 

The first step was for the teachers to decide to observe the 
day. The second was to speak to the Chairman of the School 
Committee, who favored the plan as did also the Selectmen. 
The janitor was commissioned to get the tree (which was a 
rock maple) and prepare for planting. 

The last hour of the Friday preceding Arbor Day was set 
apart for die exercises. 

Parents and friends were invited by the children. A goodly 
number accepted, as is usual when people have invitations to 
public school exercises. 

The first number on the program was "The History of 
Arbor Day." This was read by a member of the eighth 
grade. Tht second number was "The Uses of Trees,'' by 
suL second year children. An Arbor Day Exercise by twelve 
children from the intermediate school, followed. Then 
nine primary children sang a song entitled, " Down in the 
Dear Old Orchard." A sixth grade girl recited an appro- 
priate selection. The next number was the telling, in his 
own words, by a six-year-old orator, the history of the origin 
of "Woodman, Spare That Tree," by George P. Morris. 
After this story, this poem was read by one of the older pirls: 

Woodman, Spare that Tree 

Woodman, spare that treel 

Touch not a single bought 
In youth, it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand; 
• Thy ax shall harm it not. 



My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave 1 

And woodman, leave the spot; 
While Tve a hand |o save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

The teacher had read this story previously to the class, 
several children had reproduced it orally, and all had illus- 
trated it for a drawing lesson. 

All the classes together sang an Arbor Day song. Then a 
half dozen of the first grade babies recited verses in which 
each told his favorite tree. 

A short speech was made by one of the ministers and_ all 
sang, " America." This concluded the exercises indoors. " 

Then all went to the yard where the schools formed two 
circles around the place where the tree was to be planted; 
children of the first four grades being in the inner circle. 

Everything was ready for the plantii^. After a brief 
prayer, the tree was set in place, and all who cared to, helped 
fill in around it. All of the babies, nearly all the thurd and 
fourth grades, the teachers, and some of the older scholars 
helped in filling in the earth. 

The schools recited together: 

*'God bless with his sunshine, and wind, and rain. 
The tree we are planting on Arbor Day: 

May ft greenly grow for a hundred years, 
And our children's children beneath it play, 

Gather the fruit, and rest in the shade 
Of the tree we plant on Arbor Day." 

Last of all were the cheers — for the tree — flag — schools 
— teachers — janitor. 

Although the Common had many beautiful trees, not one 
was watched and talked about by my little ones, during the 
following year, as was " our '* tree. Other trees were compared 
with it; the leaves in autumn were very dear, and a bird 
that was seen on it, was said to show excellent taste. 




1 



The bluebirds chant from the elm's long bmncbe% 
A hyncm to welcome the budding year. 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, "The Spring is here." 

— William C, Bryant 
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Greeting to April 

(Class surrounds April, who stands in the center of the ring) 
(Melody— Alphabet Song — "A. B, (', D, K, F, (;.") 
A. B. B. 
April, April's here at last, 
No more frost, nor chilling blast; 
Arbor Day, we'll welcome thee 
When we plant our little tree, 
April, April, help us, dear. 
When we plant our tree this year. 

April, April, we love you, 
Yes, O yes, you know we do, 
For you bring us Arbor Day, 
When our hearts are light and gay; 
Then we plant a baby tree. 
That some day will bigger be. 

{All dance dboul April) 

Tra, la, la, la, hear us sing. 

Dancing round you in a ring, 

Tra, la, la, la, hear iis say, 
"Thank you for dear Arbor Day! 
" Thank you for the sun and showers, 
"Thank you for the buds and flowers." 



What Happened to Some Little 
Oak Trees 

(For the Teachers to tell the Children) 
Maud Bxtbkham 

( All rights reserved ) 

Away in the country, on the top of a hill, there once 
stood a big oak tree. The^oak was tall and straight 
and stretched her arms out wide. 

(Hold anns out horizontally at the sides) 

Every spring the birds came to build nests 

(Describe one with hands) 

among the branches; and every spring there were little 
squirrels living in the hole 

(Describe hole with thumb and forefinger of the left hand — hold 
forearm erect) 



in the top of the oak tree: 
leaves about 



every fall the wind blew 



(I^t fingers dance as anns are held horizontally at the sides) 

and tumbled the acorns down 

(Let fingers dance down to lap) 

to the ground. 
When the leaves fell the birds flew south; 

(Let fingers dance above head from left to right) 

when the acorns fell then the squirrels ran down the tree 
and filled their cheeks with the nuts and carriedjthem 
.up to their hole. Children sometimes came and filled 
their aprons with the acorns. 

Oh, the squirrels and the children did not "get alljof 
the acorns, for some hid in the ground and were tram- 
pled in the earth. The leaves covered them, and bye and 
bye the snowflakes tucked them in snugly for the winter. 
When the warm spring sun began to warm the earth, 
thA all of those little acorns woke up and began to 
s^du Their feet went down — so — 
(Let 6agen 6t kit band point down) 




Alphabet Song 



Adapted 



B, C, D, E, F, G; H. I. J, K. 



m--t-}:i ilP^ 




W . . . and X, V. Z; 



and X, V, Z; Now I've said my 



t* rnr^^J3^^=^^^ 



C, Tell me what you think of me. 



and their heads peeped above the ground — so — 
(Hold thumb up) 

and then they kept on growing, but very slowly, as it 
takes baby trees a long time to grow — longer than 
baby birds or baby squirrels, or little children. Oh, they 
had to be very patient! 
One day, when the little oak trees were about so high, 

(Indicated with hand, four feet or so) 

two men came up the hill and stood beneath the big oak 
tree. One was the farmer who lived at the foot of the 
hill, and the other was a man who came from the city. 
As they looked up 

(Look up) 

into the tree the farmer said with pride, "This is the fin- 
est oak in the country for miles around!" 

'*Yes!'' said the city man, as he looked about; "and 
these are very fine young oaks!" 

"They will make fine trees too, some day," the farmer 
replied. 

"I am looking for just such trees as these, to plant in 
our new park in the city. Every spring we have a day 
on which we plant trees and we call it Arbor Day. I 
would like to buy these trees — may I have them?" 

The farmer must have said yes, as in a few days some 
men came and dug up the little oaks, and putting them 
carefully in a wagon, drove them away from the mother 
oak, and the hill and meadows, along the country road 
to the city and to the new park. 

In the center of the park was a pond, and in the middle 
of the pond was a fountain that danced 

(Let fingers dance up over head^ 

high in the air. Sometimes the wind blew the spray 
over onto the grass aroimd the edge. 
Fishes swam 

(Describe movements with fingers) 

about in the water, and birds often flew down to drink 
or bathe. This was where the trees were planted, and 
a great many people saw them put in the groimd. 

Every day the oak trees grew, and every year they 
were just so much taller, until their branches were broad 
enough to stretch over the walks, and shade the people 
who walked by or sat on the park seats, or the children 
who played on the grass. 

In time little squirrels scampered in their branches, 
and little birds built nests in them too, and bye and bye 
the oak trees were grown up. 

But their story isnH done, because they kept on grow- 
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ing more beautiful year after year, until people said, as 
they had of their mother oak, "They are the finest oaks 
in this country for miles around!" 



Spring Games 

(Free Play Exercise) 

Marble time; and top time, 
Jumping-rope and hoop time, 
Kite, and ball, and bean bag, tiK), 
What would little children do ? 
Should the spring some year delay, 
So the children could not play? 

Let the children assume — at will — the several positions, which, 
in pantomime, will depict the various games. 



Tree Planting 

Oh, happy trees that we plant to-day, 
What great good fortunes wait you! 

For you will grow in sun and snow 
Till fruit and flowers freight you. 

Your winter covering of snow 

Will dazzle with its splendor; . 
Your summer's garb with richest glow, 

Will feast of beauty render. 

In your cool shade will tired feet 
Pause, weary, when 'tis summer; 

And rest like this will be most sweet 
To every tired comer. 

— Songs of the Tree-top and Meadv^ 
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Reproduction Stories for Second Grade 

Laura F. Ariotage 
The Dog Express 

Papa had gone to the station to take the train for the city 
when it was found that he had left a package at home. There 
was not time for Fred to get to the station even if he ran. 
"Why not send Rex?" said Alice. Rex was the dog. He 
had always wanted to follow Papa, and they had kept him 
in the house every morning until Papa was out of sight. 
Mamma quickly tied the package to his collar and opened 
the door. Off he ran as fast as he could go. Papa was just 
going to step on the car when Rex came runnmg up to lum. 
He saw the bundle and had only time to cut the string and 
take it, pat Rex and say, "Good dog!" when the train 
started. 



The Runaway Kite 

When John was four years old, Grandpa made him his 
first kite. It was a big one and puUed hard when it was 
up high, and it was not easy for a little boy to hold it. Grand- 
pa used to help him put it up and then hold on to the string 
with him. John wanted very much to hold it alone, so one 
day, after Grandpa had helped him to put it up, he left him 
in the big field. There was a strong breeze and it pulled 
hard, but John held on tight. It soon puDed so hard it 
pulled him along. Down through the big field he went, 
almost running. There was a brook running across the field. 
The kite would not stop. What was he to do? He would 
not let go and it took him right into the brook. His feet 
slipped on the stones, and splash ! he went into the cold 
water. As he fell the string slipped out of his fingers and 
away sailed the kite. John picked himself up and ran back 
to the house, crying, "Oh, Grandpa! It is a naughty kite. 
It pulled me into the brook and now it has run away." 
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"Consider the Lilies of the 
Field" 

£thslind May Bonney 

EACH spring for two years, the pupils of the Monroe 
Primary ^hool in Stockton, have owned gardens. 
Pupils, teachers, and janitor have worked indus- 
triously. Have the results been worth the efiFort? 
Look at this work in a California garden. 

Four enthusiastic, but far from expert, gardeners — the 
principal and teachers — had charge of about 120 chil- 
dren of first and second grades. There were American, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Mexican, African, Japanese, 
and Chinese, many of whom spoke little or no English. 
These embryo Americans have a spacious building, ample 
playgroimds, and a garden. A garden all their own — to 
spade, to rake, to sow, and from which to reap a harvest. 

A plot about 50 by 150 feet 
lies east and west between the 
children's playground and our 
neighbors' houses and chicken 
yards. A wire netting has kept 
out industrious chickens. Roses 
and tall shrubs now help to 
stand guard. 

The work began in April of 
1905. The soil was new, rich, 
and well spaded. The larger 
bo)rs of the second grades were 
shown how to place stakes to 
mark the beds. Two rows were 
arranged, each bed being 3 by 12 
feet, and lying north and south, 
as shown in the diagram. A 
three foot walk lay between the 
rows, and one the same width on 
each side. A two-foot path sepa- 
rated each bed from the next, 
crossing the walks at right angles. 
Thus placed, each little garden 
received its share of simshine 
from the south. 

The boys next stretched string 

from stake to stake, bouncing 

each bed. Soil from the paths 

was [thrown up and the beds raked smooth. The walks 

were tramped down, the strings removed, and all was ready 

for planting. 

FW tools were used. When the seeds were put in, a stick 
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or a small finger did well in the soft soil. Do you know what 
pleasure there is in working your finfers in the soil of a garden 
that is all your own ? The beds being narrow, the center 
was easily reached by a child kneeling in the footpath. A 
piece of shingle was enough to mulch the soil with. Hoes 
were used only when the ground hardened. 

Each of the fifty-two second grade children was given a 
bed. The future citizen thus owned his first piece of ground 
— his for three months. He could plant what v^etables 
he chose from the seeds provided, must care for them as they 
grew, and could dispose of them as he pleased when the crop 
matured. Four beds, not needed by the second, became 
the property of the first grades — two for each grade. 

The time given to the work was taken f^om that specified 
by the course of study for nature work. After the planting, 
however, the playground was practically deserted at all re- 
cesses, as each child voluntarily watched and weeded his own 
garden or helped his neighbor. 

The planting took place about the middle of April. The 
seeds chosen included radishes, lettuce, turnips, carrots, 
beets, onions, potatoes, squash, pumpkin, cucumber, parsley, 
peas, and beans. The first grades planted com. We had 
little fear of frost, as we chose hardy plants, and our frosts 
are light. The "ah" that rippled over the rooms as seeds- 
were distributed spoke the de^ fdt interest. Seeds were 
held so carefxilly in warm^ sticky hands, and in cool, clean 
ones. See what dismay when Johnny happened to drop 
a seed. See what pleasure shone in the faces as fingers went 
down, down into the soft soil just so deep. See how care- 
fully and lovingly the earth was put back and patted down. 
What matter if neither teacher nor pupil knew just how 
deep to plant, or how many seeds to drop? Just the joy of 
working sufl&ced. How anxiously we all watched our gar- 
dens for the first little seed leaves to stretch upward to the 
light. What a shout there was when the first radishes peeped 
out. Then the boy who had potatoes wished for radishes. 
Later, the pleasure was his, for he had potatoes when radishes 
were gone, and he knew so much about "eyes" and plant- 
ing at the right tioae of the moon. 

Weeds were no trouble at first. We were almost anxious 
to have them come up. There wtfe many discusrions as 
to which were weeds and which plants, as they appeared. 
Later, Mary and Johnny had to be reminded that the weeds 
were too thick at times. I remember one garden, however, 
belonging to a Mexican girl, in which no weeds evtar had a 
chance. The soil was stirred and smoothed at all times. 
Tht Italians, too, proved good gardeners. AM through 
April, May, and June we hoveared over the gardens. 

Have the results been worth the rfFort? Look at the 
happy faces of our Kttle folks, many of whom have tmly the 







A Bunny dance 
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Street for a playground; ottiers with soil of hard adobe 
around the homes. Look at our truant. He was as prompt 
as the day when his pumpkins began to grow. He must be 
there to see that nothing happened. After school hours he 
would come back to admire the vines and pat the ground. 

Was it worth while? Crisp, fresh lettuce, and radishes 
were taken home day after day, for the table. Much that 
could be, was transplanted to home gardens where there 
were any. Much that matured was given away or sold. 
One boy sold ten poimds of string beans, getting fifteen cents 
a poimd for the first five pounds. Another boy paid for a 
broken window, by selling his vegetables. Orders came 
for lathis fresh garden produce without much soliciting. A 
little girl came with eyes shining, to tell me that her parsley 
was sold to an Italian -^hotel for twenty-five cents. The 
janitor had made the sale, thus helping one of our little folks 
to^an honest reward for honest work. 

We bad troubles at times, but met them bravely. The 
fences and hedges are low, but the janitor was ready at all 
times to help protect the gardens, and to sprinkle them in 
the cool of; morning or evening. No one watched more 
closely than the children, or protested half so vigorously. 
Ogre could not have caused more consternation than the dis- 
covery of deep footprints in the middle of each and every 
soft bed one morning before the seeds sprouted. It was the 
footprint of a small boy. The culprit was ferreted out by 
the indignant owners of gardens, and the offense has not been 
repeated. Another time, the intruder was a neighborly cow. 
The neighbor wa§ politely, but decidedly, warned. Chickens 
were given no chance. They were almdst afraid to look. 

The care, the profit, and the pleasure of the outside work 
were not all. Language lessons, painting (wax crayon), 
reading, number — all were enriched by the gardens. In 
the second grade papers were kept, made into booklets, and 
taken home — neat reminders of an enjoyable three months 
of ownership. 

The first grades had a problem to solve — the division of 
two three by twelve beds amongst thirty-four babies of one 
class, pleasing each individual baby. I admit that I began 
rather doubtfully to distribute corn, two or three grains to 
each little outstretched hand. With what faith the fingers 
closed over it! We filed out of the building, back to the gar- 
den, and passed slowly around our beds; each child drop- 
ping his com, covering it with soil and patting it down. The 
problem was solved. Each child knew, forever after, just 
where he had planted his com, and individual ownership 
was as strong as in the second grades. I have never heard 
of one claiming another's comstalk. 

Weeds could not grow. Thirty pairs of eyes were ready 
to see, thirty hands to pull them up. The corn was most 
tenderly cared for. A cut worm was found one day as the 
soil was being mulched. Everyone had to see it, and the 
cornstalk it cut. Not another worm dared appear. 

How proud we were of our cornstalks! They were counted 
as they came up, they were painted with crayons, and we 
wrote about them. They were a source of inspiration and 
good health. 

• We did not eat the corn, neither did we sell it, but we 
watched it grow and we cared for it. Once we used the 
stalks for decorating our hall on exhibition day. 

The child? The world was his for a season — a world 
full of hidden treasure, more charming than that of Aladdin's 
lamp. He, monarch of one little spot rich with God given 
treasure, knew all the joys of ownership. 

Has it been worth while? 



Acorn Cups and Saucers 

(Recitation for a small girl) 
A. B. B. 
» Acora cups and saucers, 
* Won't you take some tea ? 
It really cannot harm you, 
'Tis make-believe, you see! 

Motions 
Hold a tiny tray with two or three acorn cups and saucers. 
Steps for^i^urd, holding the tray in outstretched hands. 



Birds in the Spring 

If in the uplift of spring* we could somehow get the 
children to take a vital and concrete interest in the birds 
and to form the habit of wanting to be in harmony with 
nature, we should have accomplished a most desirable thing. 

It is a simple matter, this of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the birds, and a habit which, once formed, will prove so 
delightful that there is no danger of its ever being abandoned. 

The birds come to my window because I have built a 
nest for them there, and when I get an opportimity I feed 
them. They soon learn their friends. I got the idea of the 
nest in Leominster last spring. There I found a man by the 
name of Davis who has a hole in the wall of his shop, just 
outside of which he had built a box for the birds. The 
bluebirds had found it and were making their home practi- 
cally in his shop. On the other side is another similarly 
arranged, in which white-breasted swallows were nesting. 
He had them for his daily companions and said he thoroughly 
enjoyed them. 

Now I have fixed a little box in the cherry tree next my 
window. It is open at the ends so I can see through it, and 
I am anticipating an excellent opportunity to study the habits 
of the birds and to get some extremely interesting photographs. 

After I had built the box I had the children go and gather 
pine needles and place them close to the box, knowing the 
birds use them chiefly in building their nests. We felt sure 
the birds would come and sure enough, this morning a pair 
had arrived and taken possession. 

In the chinks we have planted all sorts of mosses, ferns, 
lichens, sundew and violets, so as to make it as attractive as 
possible to the birds. They accept it, too, in the spu-it it is 
intended. I have photographs taken last year of as many 
as eight robins at a time either bathing in the fountain or wait- 
ing their turn. When we stop to thmk of the wilderness of dry 
streets with which our city birds are surrounded, and the 
fact that even our public watering places are not especially 
attractive to the birds, we can readily see how they must 
appreciate the school fountains prepared for them. 

To complete my fountain, I adopted the plan of a little 
Swedish boy over in the Salisbury Street district, who had 
prepared pans of stiff mud for the robins and set them out 
where they could find them. You will find this i^ one of the 
best ways to get children interested in the birds. 

— Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, Worcester, Mass, 



Home Sweet Home 

Every bird that builds a nest. 
Loves its own dear home the besi. 



For an April Day 

Ma&y a. Stillman 
To make a Japanese umbrella for your doll, take half of a 
small cork and dip it into the ink-well; lay it upon a blotter 
until perfectly dry. Then insert into it eight wooden tooth- 
picks like spokes in the hub of a wheel, but letting them slant 
down a little like the ribs of an open umbrella. Now tic the 




end of a long piece of bright worsted to one toothpick, as 
near to the cork as possible. Weave the cover of the um- 
brella by winding the worsted around each stick in turn, 
working around and around as a spider spins a web. Fasten 
the end of the worsted by threading it into a large-eyed 
needle and sewing firmly. For the handle use a large tooth- 
j)ick or a small skewer. Now you have an umbrella which ^ 

will protect dolly from the April sun and showers. i^r^rrT/^ 
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Attractive April Insects 



Esther Fleiono 

BEGIN insect study with the first six-legged creature 
that comes along. A few come out of winter quarters 
in March, but in April you meet them everywhere. 
The first comer may be a butterfly, a bumblebee, 
an ant, or perhaps a wasp. No matter which — they all 
have life and each one has a story ^ and these are words to 
conjure with in a primary school. 

Mourning cloak is earliest of all. Go along a woodland 
path on a warm day and you are sure to see this maroon 
colored butterfly weaving in and out among the bare branches. 
He is dressed in a dark, rich velvety coat, the general effect 
of which is reddish brown. A close look reveals splashes of 
dark blue and a bit of yellow to light up the margins of the 
wings. You often see them drinking at the sap wdHs bored 
in tree trunks by sap-suckers. Get near enough, by caution, 
to see the butta^y's long tongue uncurled. • How he seems 
to relish the sweet liquor I 

Sometimes the mourning doak's coat looks shabby. 
There's a reason. That's part of his life story. How 
and where lias he spent the winter? Not cuddled up like 
his warm-blooded, fur-covered neighbors in a warm nest; 
but hanging with his six feet clasping a bit of bark on an 
unprotected branch. A queer way to hibernate, you say, 
and wonder if his thin blood freezes solid on cold nights. 
If so, no harm seems to come of it, for he thaws out with 
every warm day. Woodcutters often see these winter butter- 
flies flying nonchalantly about in January ''taking toll" from 
the oozing sap of fresUy cut trees. 

The mourning cloak has a reason for flitting about in 
budding tree-tops. That, too, is a part of the life and a part 
of the story. Teacher and children may actually see the 
life drama acted with a school-room window-sill for a stage. 
There are four acts in the drama and as many scenes as 
circumstances allow. 

Act /. The egg. Found clustered on twigs of elm, 
willow and poplar. 

(A week or two elapses between first and second acts.) 

Ad II. The caterfnllar. Velvety black body, peppered 
with small white dots. Covered with slender black spines. 
A row of red spots along the back_^make this a really handsome 
costume for this lively actor. 

(During this act there are several changes of dress, to 
accommodate increasing size. Diet of young elm or willow 
leaves necessary.) 

The behavior of these little elm-caterpillars is most en- 
livening. Here is a quotation from Comstock's "How to 
Know the Butterflies," which suggests all sorts of observation 
lessons with and without a magnifier. 

The eggs are laid in dusters and aze often placed in a compact mass 
azound a twig. Very beautiful eggs are they; but Madam Antiopa 
is a careless mathematician. Sometimes her egg is eight and sometimes 
seven-sided, the areas marked in ridges in a highly cfecorative manner. 

As soon as the caterpillars emeise from the eggs they arrange them- 
selves side by side, close together, heads just^ reachine the edffe of the 
ImI on which they feed, making an orderly*eating class in ^e green 
sdiool-room. 

• They are sociable little fellows for all their bristly spines, and live 
together all their lives and often hang up near each oUier when they 
duinge to chiysalids. Once when a brood was reared in our insectary 
it was discovered that when a noise was made on a tin 'pan or 
anyone with a bass voice sang, these caterpillars would rise as one, 
lifting the front half of the body from the leaf, and would shake or 
tremble as if they had the palsy. They presented an absurd spectacle . 

(Several weeks elapse between Acts H. and IH.) 

Act III. The pupa, A gray-brown chrysalis ornamented 
with short knobby spines. This stage varies in length with 
localities and climates. A second brood of caterpillars ap- 
pears in August here, so we might expect the adult 
butterflies of the first brood to come out of the chrysalids 
in July. 

Act IV. The adult mourning cloak. These butterflies 
are found all over the United States. For information and 
illustrations consult dictionary and books on zoology, ento- 
mology and nature study. 

Can't a story be made out of this, piecing together bits of 
facts obscrv^]by teacher and children ? 



Another early butterfly is the dainty ^^aziure," whose color 
gives it its name. We find it hovering over damp spots in 
&e highway, or flitting about as if there were nothing more 
important on hand than mere flitting. They, too, have their 
story divided into chapters, like that of the mourning cloak. 



The first bumblebees to come forth in spring are big, 
low-flying queens. All their comrades of last summer per- 
ished as naturally with the coming of winter as did the leaves. 
The queens alone survive to carry the species on from year 
to year. They seek a suitable nesting place. Old-fashioned 
boys were always finding wild bee nests. The supply of old- 
fashioned bo3rs and bees seems to be on the wane, for do you 
hear the young people of your acquaintance telling of such 
encoimters? 

The queen bees fly low, searching holes. Sometimes they 
burrow; sometimes one finds a deserted mouse's nest and pre- 
empts that. These queens are "many in one" for obtain. 
They must dig and upholster the nest, furnish nectar and 
pollen for the young, and provide the eggs as well. On a 
mass of honey and pollen a few eggs are laid. These hatch, 
pass rapidly through the inmiatiu-e stages, and in a month 
reach maturity. As adult workers they appear with the 
May flowers, leaving the queen-mother to duties inside the 
nest. 

The ways of the social wasps are very similar to those of 
bumblebees. Take down one of the big paper nests in mid- 
winter and you find no live wasps in it. 



Keep a sharp lookout for the first ants. Some kinds spend 
the winter as adults in decaying stxmips or logs, others in 
their earth timnels, some in cracks and crevices in buildings. 
Information about ants is not hard to find. More books 
have been written about them than about any other insect. 
Stories, and true ones usually, are found in books of travel, 
in scientific treatises, and in newspapers. Encoiuage children 
to watch ants and to record what they see. Do not draw 
conclusions too credulously. If you find an ant crawling up 
a grass blade do not conclude that he is a soldier recon- 
noitering the enemy, although ants are known to go to war; 
he may be in search of a drop of honey dew. 
. Read Chapter XXn of Mark Twain's "Tramp Abroad," 
and get this clever observer's opinion of ants and their ways. 
It will make you "go to the ant." 



The true story of the life of a bee or ant colony is vastly 
more edifying and fascinating to a child than any silly tale 
about a good busy little ant and a naughty idle little bee, 
such as sometimes occupy magazine pages. If we hand out 
fabrications to children instead of truth, we may expect them 
to find our nature stories dull. 



Arbor Day 

(Am — "My Maryland") 

Again we come this day to greet, 

Arbor Day! sweet Arbor Day! 
With willing hands and nimble feet. 

Arbor Day! sweet Arbor Day! 
No sweeter theme our time can daim, 
No grander deed points us to fame 
No day more proud than this we name 

Arbor Day! dear Arbor Day! 

Bring forth the trees! Prepare the earth 
For Arbor Day, sweet Arbor Day. 

With song we celebrate the birth 

Of ^bor Day, sweet Arbor Day! 

And when our joyful task is done. 

And we our meed of praise have won, 

The glorious work's but just begun 
For Arbor Day, dear Aibor Day! 

— Seymei^ S. Short 
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RlBJINGBRQDfe 
SERMONS IN 
STONES AND 
GOQDINEyEKy 
THING 'U2)-S 

—From Alfred Bartlett^s Publications, Boston 



Arithmetic 

(A Normal School Statement) 

This work vrill be presented to a class of twenty-four, in 
the second grade. For the week previous, their study has 
been of the " inch" and the " square." 

General Aim: A quick review of yesterday's les^n, and a 
presentation of the. idea "oblong." 

Special Aim: 1 To arouse interest at the beginning of 

the recitation, by utilizing the whole class. 2 To increase 

* the child's mental power by demanding facility in work done. 

Material: blackboard, illustrated statements. 

Presentation of the review (7 minutes). 

Form of Recitation 
I "Pass to the board." 

You may illustrate the different con^binations that, when 
added make five. 

Edward may read his statement. Floyd his, etc., until 
all of the different combinations have been enumerated. I 
expect the following combinations to be illustrated. 

1+4= 2+, 1 + 1 + 1= 4 + 1+1 = 

2+3= 2+2+1= 1+1+1= 

3+2= 3 + 1 + 1= 1+3-1-1 = 

n " What might we substract from five ? " 
I The^children suggest the following statements : 

5 — 1= 5 — 2= 5—3= 5 — 4 = 

2 I write these statements on the board as suggested. 

3 Make an original problem about this statement, Grace. 

4 About this one, Irene. 
Presentation of new subject. 

Special Aim: To get the children to see for themselves 
wherein a square differs from an oblong. 

Material, oblongs, and squares, drawn on the board, 
papers, rulers, scissors, and one inch ^uares. 
Presentation. 

Josephine may find a square on the board. 

How do you know it is a square ? 

Show me a figure on the board that is not a square. 

In what ways is the oblong like the square? 

In what ways is it different from the square ? 

You may tell me all that you know about an oblong. 



I 
2 

3 
4 

S 
6 

then. 

7 

8 

long. 

9 
IP 



Show me an oblong i inch wide, 2 inches long. 
Find\nother oblong that is i inch wide and 3 inches 

Point to an oblong 5 inches long and i inch wide. 
I pass the papers, rules, scissors, and i inch squares. 



11 • By using your i inch square, draw an oblong i mch 
wide, and 2 inches long. 

12 How many i inch squares in the oblong just drawn ? 

13 By using the i inch squares, draw an oblong i inch 
wide, and 3 inches long. 

14 You may cut this oblong into i inch squares. 

15 Suppose I should tell you to draw an oblong i inch , 
wide and 5 inches long. Think. How many times would 
you lay your i inch squares on the paper ? 

16 Now lay your i inch squares aside, and turn youi 
papers over. 

17 By using your rules, draw an oblong i inch wide and 
2 inches long. 

18 Now you may draw an oblong 3 inches long and 1 
inch wide. 

• 19 Enumerate the different size oblongs you have made. 
f^20 Suggest other'^oblongs that we might make, using the 
I inch squares. 

• This lesson lays the foundation for presenting an oblong 
2' inches wide and 3 inches long. 



Jincy 

E. E. H. 

One day, an old man named Jincy, wanted some wood. 
He took his ax over his shoulder, and went into the woods 
to cut down a tree. 

He walked along until he came to a little sapling. A sap- 
ling is a baby tree. He thought he would cut ^t down. 
Then he remembered that if the little sapling was left, it would 
grow into a big tree, with wide branches, and live a long 
time; so he went on through the woods. 

Next he came to a big, fine tree, straight and tall. He 
thought that would make a great deal of wood. Then he 
remembered how long it took that tree to grow so big and 
tall, and he thought it would be too bad to cut it down. 

So Jincy swung his ax over his shoulder, and walked on 
imtil he came, to a dead tree. He thought it would surely 
be all right to cut down that tree, but just then he heard some- • 
thing say, "Jay, jay, jay." He looked up, and there was 
a bluejay. Jincy laughed, and said: 

"Whv, merry Jay, 
Is this where you stay ? 
Then I'll go away." 

And he did. 

By and by he came to a hickory nut tree. It was not very 
big, or very little, so he thought he could have that. Just 
then, he heard something scolding away in the top of the 
tree and there sat a squirrel. 

Jincy said, " Why, you gay Squirrel, is this your hickory 
nut orchard? Then I won't cut it down." 

Jincy walked on until he came to another dead tree. This 
one was so old that the bark was falling off, and there were 
holes in it. He struck it once with his ax. Then he heard* 
something scratching and scrambling up inside the tree, 
for it was hollow. Presently an old coon popped her head 
out of a hole. Then Jincy was surprised, but he laughed 
and said, "Mother Coon, is this where you live? I thought 
you would have a better house than this, but I won't cut 
down your home. 

So he took his ax over his shoulder, and went home, for he 
couldn't find any tree that day, that he wanted to cut down. 
— Adapted from Sister Jane, Joel Chandler Harris 



The Rainbow Bridge 

(Finger Play) 

I'd Hke to cross the rainbow bridge 
» That stretches o'er the sky, 

I then could reach the distant lands 
« That over yonder lie. 



Motions 

1 Uplifted arms to show the arch of the rainbow. 

2 Index finger of the right band^inting to the east. 
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Tr^^c in Q <Jfrirfn *' Boys and Giris Magazine," Ithaca, N. Y., 50c. 

1 1 CC5 ill ct O tUI 111 * Plants and Their Children," Dana, American Book Company. 

(Gymnastic exercise for children) ^5^- 

rp. , , , t^i. i .t y.i. c . "The Tree Book," Rogers, Doubleday, Page & Co., $400 

The great oak trees of the forest feel the coming of a storm. uq^^ jg^^j^^ Trees," Keder, Scribner's, $7oo. 

At first little zephyrs bend each tree top from right to left. 'Xat Stories Retold from St. Nicholas," 

Later a gentle breeze makes the delicate leaves quiver. As ** Among the Barnyard Peopie," Pierson, Century Company, 

the wind rises, the branches sway to and fro and finally the ,, », ^ ^ 

great tree trunks are bent forward by the strong wind. Publications op the United States Department of Agri- 

I Rising CULTURE 

II* Breathing "Some Common Birds in Their Relation to Agriculture," 

Tii.x£;^« ^( .,Ar.A Farmers' Bulletin No. 54. 

T V. ? I^ u ^u ^ u 1 1 . .u u "Ducks and Geese," Farmers' BuUetin No. 64. 

Inhale through the nose and exhale slowly through up^^j^^ (^^ ^^^ Feeding," Farmers' Bulletin No. 41. 

the mouth makmg a sound as of wind blowing. * ^ Standard iVarieties of Chickens," Farmers' Bulletin No. 51. 

Blow three times after each exercise. ** Poultry Raising on the Farm," Fanners' Bulletin No. 141. 

Signal Blow ''Turkeys, Standard Breeding and Management," Farmers' 

in. Head Bending Right and Left 6 Bulletin No. 200. 

Swaying of top of tree. "The Sunflower Plant," Bulletin No. 6, Bureau of Chemistry, 

• Bend the head alternately from right to left with a P"^^» 5C- 

• . . slow, even movement. "^ ®^^ 

Signals (Rieht) ** Nature Study and the Child," Scott, D. C. Heath & Co. 

^ /T pff\ Tin ''Nature Study," Jackman. 

TV Un^ P^In^*.a \ " Naturc Study and Life," Hodge, Ginn & Co. 

iV. nanaKetaxtng 4 -Lessons in Nature Study," Jenkins and Kellogg, Whittaker 

Quivenng of leaves. .,,,,,, Ray Company, $1.00. 

With arms hanging loosely at sides, shake the hands "Nature Study in Elementary Schools," Mrs. Wilson, 

in all directions. Begin gently at first, increase the ''SpecialjMethods'in Elementary Science," MacMunay. 

force, then gradually decrease it. Repeat the whole "Nature Study with Common Things," Carter, American Book 

after breathing and blowing. Company. 

Signals (Shake) "Nature Study," Overton and Hili. 

(Stop) "Manual for the Study of Insects," Comstock, Comstock Pub 

V. Arm Swinging. '*^**"^S Company, $3.75. 

Swaying of limbs. "Botany," Bailey, Macraillan Company, $1.10. 

Swing the arms loosely forward and backward, then _. 

let the motion gradually die down, to be started 

again after the breathing. Spring 

"^ '""'&.1!i)s.op ■ '^t,^^-T^' 

VI. Trunk Relaxing Forward 4 ^ ^i*"^^.*"*,^^ ^?^' 

Bending of tree ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ growmg. 

Keeping the knees straight, drop the head forward and ^ . And crocuses will show. • 

continue the motion, relaxing the parts of the spine ^" ^^^^^ ^^^P ^^f ' ^^^^^^^.^ ""^T ^F^f ^, ^^^ ^^. ^P""«' 

in succession, with axms hanging and swaying. Im- ^" ^^^^^^ P^^'^^^ *^^^^^P ^ ^^^^^^ ^ r / ^T'i/^ 

mediately return in reverse order to erect position. , ^^^ ^ ^*^ 

Signals (Forward) 

(Upward) Recitation 

Vn. Sluing. He who. plants a tree, 

(From Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools, by ^^ plants love; 

Stoneroad. Published and copyrighted by D. C. Heath & Co. Used Tents of coolness spreading out above 

by pcnnission of author and publishers.) Wayfarers, he may not live to sec. 

Gifts that grow arc best, 

Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant; life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree. 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

— Lucy Larcom 



Nature Books 



"Comdl Nature Study Leaflets," a volume of 600 pages. To 
teachera of New York State, price, 30c.; send to Prof. G. N. Lau- 
man, Ithaca, N. Y. 

"Story of the'Burds," Baskett, Appleton & Co., 65c. 

"The Bird Book," Eckstorm, D. C. Heath & Co., 8oc. 

"Bird Life," Chapman, Appleton's (with colored plates), $5.00. 

"Friends in Feathers and Fur," Johonnot, American Bkiok Co. 

"Kindred of the Wfld," C. D. G. Roberts, L. C. Page, $a.oo. 

"Little Beasts of Field and VUlage," W. E. Cram, SmaU, May- 
nard & Co., $1.00. 

"Squirrds and Other Fur Bearers," John Burroughs, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 

"American Animals," Stone & Cram, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$4.00. 

" Wld Life Near Home," D. L. Sharpe, The Century Company, 
$2.00. 

"Wldemess Ways," "Ways of Wood Folk," W. J. Long, Ginn 
& Co., 45c each. 

"Wfld Animals I Have Known," Thompson-Seton, $2.00. 

"Northern Trails," W. J. Long, Ginn & Co., $1.50. 

"Ways of the Six-Footed," Comstock Gum & Co., 45c. 

"Injurious Insects of the Farm ^d Garden," Mary Treat, 
Orange, Judd Co., $2.00. 

"Forest Neighbors," Huriburt, $1.50. 

"Wfld Neighbors," IngersoU, Harper's, S1.50. 

"Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred," Montidh, Ameri 
can Book Company. 

"First Studies of Plant Life," Atkinson, Ginn & Co , 70c 



Oh! 

Oh, what would people do 

Without the little Oh? 
For everybody sa3rs it 

Wherever they may go. 

When people bump their noses, 

Or even stump a toe. 
How very much they'd suffer 

If they couldn't cry out "Ohl" 

It's Oh! when I am happy. 
And Oh my! when I'm sad. 

And Oh dear me! wh«a study 
Makes me so awful mad. — Sel, 



"The inner side of every cloud 

Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about. 
And always wear them inside out -^ 

To show the h'ning! "— Sc/. 
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PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 

TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 

i^I>irll IS, SO and :s^eLsr lO, lOO^ 

Attractive Educational Outings 

#S4 firoxia I^all iRi^eir; #1S firom 'S^&^w le^oirk 

(Rates for tour of April 26 will be one dollar higlier, and for tour of Hay 10 two dollars higher 
from Boston and FaU River.) 

Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; 
rate from New York covers aU expenses. 

FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Full particulars of GEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 

206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

J. R. WOOD* Passenger Trafflo Manager. CEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 



TO OUR RBADBRS— If yen are at all IntcrMtad lo tbe annoanoemeoto •! oar advcrtlMn and mott of tham can fioiw'only i«Jit«t 

naeaanulljr M aa g ra annoa n oiit n t, giva tbam a dumea to taU thair atorjr In tall by wrltlnKtlMa; and dolt new. 



tQ<Q^QaJe,> 
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5UPPLEnENTARY READING 



Little Metzu 

{ConUnued from March number) 

27 The little boys never strike and kick and 
call each other names, nor do the Uttk girls 
quarrel over their queer doii babies and their 
pretty fans ai\d parasols. 

28 The babies of Japan never cry. They are 
always carried on the backs of their mothers 
or sisters. 

29 The little girls run around playing hop 
scotch and blindnxan'^ buff, with a Uttle b^by 
brother or sister on their backs. 

30 Baby's bright eyes, shining like black 
beads, watch all the sport, 

31 When it gets tired it just shuts its eyes 
and goes to sleep, and the poor littk head 
wobbles and bob around. 

^ — ■ 

32 The ladies of Japan always carry their 
fans and parasols, when they go to visit one 
another. 

33 The mothers take their children with 
them; and so good are they that they nev^r 
nuake any trouble. 

^ » 

34 Little Metzu and his sister wear very 
funny clothes, and one wonders how they can 
play with such long dresses on. 



3^ Their stockings have a pkce knit for 
the big toe, just as your mittens have a place 
knk for the thumb. 



39 Metzu and his sister, Kine, have a little 
pocket made of red crape, embroidered wi(th 
white tlowers, fastened to their sashes. 

40 Inside this pocket, which they call a 
prayer bag, they have a piece of paper, on 
which the priest has written a prayer. 

41 Their parents behove thi3 will guard thpir 
qhildren from evil spirits, from (bxes and all 
other dangers. 

42 The Japanese are afraid of foxes. Tljey 
believe a fox can enchant people. 

43 When little Metzu and Kine start for 
school in the morning they carry their books 
tied up in a large piece of crape; their paper 
umbrellas they carry also. When they reach 
the door of the school-room, they slip their 
toes from their wooden shoes before they 
enter. 

44 Their soft, white socks make no noise 
on the clean, thick mats. 



45 In many schools in Japan the children sit 
down upoa the floor to. study their lessons. 



35 The sleeves are wide and long: inside ^6 When they recite, they shout at the top 
of them are great pockets, and he finds many of their voicqs in a queer sing-song way. i 
strange things to put in them. 



x,^. uju ju 4.7 When the teacher commences the lesaon, 

:i6 Kme wears a broad sash around her , ^' , , , ,1 , ^ 

waist, tied in a great bow behind. Both chil- ^e.bows to the scholars, and they bow, too; 

dren wear wooden shoes, bought at one of the ^.^^ P™^. ^°^^' '^' ^^"" ""'"""« ^' ^^^"« 
shops in Tokio. 



the school-room. 



37 When the children come into the house, 
they slip off their shoes at the door; there is 
nothing to hold them on their feet except a 
strap over the great toe. 



48 The children seldom need punishment in 
school. The only mischief these children socm 
to do^ is to slyly pull the kitten's short tail 
or put^ paper cap on its head. 
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Notes 



— The St. Paul School Board is going to 
favor corporal puniahment administered 
by the principal of the school after permis- 
sion in writing has been obtained frpm the 
parents of the pupils. Why not wait until 
the supreme court can be reached before 
delivering the goods? 

— The Board of Education of Cleveland, 
Ohio, supplies soap and towels in the public 
schools, so that there can be no excfuse for 
dirty hands and faces. The Board pays a 
local towel concern 75 cents a hundred for 
the use of towels, and soiled ones are re- 
placed each week by the company. It takes 
8000 face towels, 1000 bath towels, and 200 
roller towels a week to keep dean the hun- 
dreds of school children whose ablutions at 
home are not sufficient for perfect cleanli- 
ness. At one school, which has 1400 pupils, 
800 towels weekly are used. The pupils in 
ten schoob do not need towels at all. 



TRADE SCHOOLS 

Fundamental in American life is the bdief 
that every one should be encouraged, if not 
compelled, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities of the common schools. In addi- 
tion to the common schools, there have been 
established at private and public expense 
many and excellent institutions of higher 
education, professional schools and tech- 
nological institutes, where men are trained 
for the positions of highest responsibility. 

{n one direction only does American edu- 
cational effort fail to move with the enter- 
prising obedience to practical denoands char- 
acteristic of the American people. There 
is a lack of trade schools to fit the young man 
to take his place as an efEdent private in the 
anny of productive labor. The Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright is reported to have said that 
if one state -- Massachusetts — were to 
maintain a system of industrial schools 
equal to the Prussian system, it would have 
three hundred trade schools. Such schools 
would not supplant any now existing, but 
would supplement them and take from them 
some of the boys and girls who are to make 
their living in one or another special craft, 
trade or manufacture. 

Germany owes its commercial progress 
largely to the trade schools, which have 
raised the eflftdency of German workmen. 
America owes its commerdal supremacy to 
natural resources and to great business skill 
in the organization of those resources. The 
American skilled workman is indeed skilled, 
but he himself is the first to see the advar- 
tage of getting his skill as eariy in life a.^ is 
possible, and he knows the need that more 
and more men as skilled as he is shall come 
from the younger generation. 

If to the American genius for cheap pro- 
duction, the invention and use of machinery, 
business enterprise and method, were added 
as great an effidency as trade schools could 
afford, the industrial power of America 
would be invindble. The time is likely to 
come when employers and intelligent Ameri- 
can Idbor will demand that a part of the 
public achool money be expended for the 
training of workmen. 

— YotUh^s Companion 



Thrrc of the Bufldings 
oa the Can pus 



of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, £1 



TEACHERS flUST RAISE THEIR 
GRADES OF CERTIFICATE 

All o\*er the countigr state Iqiislatures are raising the requirements for teachers' certificates, and the atti- 
tude of all in authority seems to indioite that YOU MUST ADVANCE or step out of the ranks. Teachers 
themselves are advocating a higher standard. At a recent teacherr institute in a middle west State, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : " Resolved, That no teacher getting a third-rate certificate and having it 
renewed once should ever be granted another of the same grade: nor alter grtcinff a second grade tod harmg 
it twice renewed, should ever be granted another of eaual or lower grade." If you are not in the front 
rank, you must get there or ultimately retire. If you will let ^is help you 

YOUR ADVANCehBNT IS ASSURED 



lUfllTcnlty 



37S-384 Wabash AveniM, CttlCAOO, ILL. 



Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 

E8TERBR00K. 

Having been established for forty years and knowing tbfs exact requirements of 
Principals, we cap special^ recommend oar series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 



The Estbrbrook Steel Pen Mfq. G). 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 



DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 

We have secured the entire stock of 

snrrH's rapid practice ARiTnnETic cards 

from £. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 

At Jmt Half the Publislier's Price 

Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher's key. 

There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher's price, 50 cents per set. 

Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, PreiMid 

Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 

J. W. 5CHERnERnORN&.CO.,3 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 




IPiotecud both from air and dnst tte ink oan nvitber •▼mpormte nor 
OMMT, and alwayt remain* clear and Suld ontll the last drop U 
frola the eoacave depwiilon nnder fbe fnnnal. Get a ** Oapttol 



■ee bow tar Boperlor It U over other Inkstands. 

MofTte ^ CapHol/' preesed glass, 10 o. : sUi«l« *' OaDltol,«* oat gtasa, 
Sl-00. Pair, with oak or malionaybaa6,blaekaBd red fnnneU, pressed 
flass, S1.18; cat slass, $8 JS. rittod with ornamental SCerUng Silver 
tops, an especially handsome gift, 9i M extra. 

For sale by most stationers. .If yours cannot supply, write direct to 
as mentioning his name. If joa order from ns direct add lOo. for single and 90c for doable stands to cover charges. 

COSHMAN 4b DBNNISON MFO. OO , I>ept. 11, 840-MS W. S3d Street, New York CUj 



Sendfwr cur Cmtahg 9f C(#kit ap0CialHe$. 



PUPILS' PRACTICE TABLETS 

In Aus^burg ^s Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in 

3iown exacdy what to do and 



Preparation, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models, 
how to do it. A trial in one grade will convince yon. 



Pupils are 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chloaco * New York Boston Berkoloy, 



To OUR RBADEKS — If you are at all interested in the announcements ef oar advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested 
necesserily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story In full by wrltlns them : and do It 
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TALKING TOGETHER 



April 



f • Every day brings a new delight in April. Swelling buds, 
returning birds, and new hopes springing up on every side. 
Magic, magic everywhere. No miracle since the world be- 
gan exceeds the marvel of the spring birthtime. '' Swimming 
in a sea of glory, the tops of the hills look nearer than their 
bases, and their glistening water-courses seem close to the 
eye as is their liberated murmur to the ear." The nights 
begin to be delicious. Hylas are sending out the first faint 
elfin peep — and the whole pond orchestra will come later. 
The first wild flowers! Are you not himgry for hepaticas, 
arbutus, bloodroot, cowslip, and violets ? Every time we stoop 
to gather these, we drop off some care burden. Perhaps 
the early Easter this year will give you an early spring vaca- 
tion; then you surely will be at liberty for the spring opening. 
Get the vacation, and don't give it to spring sewing — if 
you can help it. . 

April Nineteenth 

• What can you do with Paul Revere's Ride in the lower 
primary rooms? You can tell it in a story, with the gestures 
that "i&ss Bumham would put into it, if ^e were to tdl it to 
the children. It would not dramatize seriously enough, I 
fear. But how you can thrill the little boys and girls with 
this famous event, if you will make the effort. That means 
to practise it at home, to an imaginary audience aloud, till 
you feel sure you can give it well to the children. Don't 
smile at the absurdity of the solitary rehearsal. One of the 
best primary teachers I ever knew said she first did her teach- 
ing at home, to rows of empty chairs. 



Editor's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



A New Book of Finger Plays 

Speaking of Miss Bumham — Have you seen her new 
books of Finger Plays? She calls them *' Rhymes for Little 
Hands'' as a titie. Fresh, dramatic, simple, wholesome little 
plays they are, with illustrations in half-tone made directly 
from fle^ and blood arms and hands of litde children. 
Thejpublishers, Milton Bradley Company, have made such 
an elegant book of it that it must sell for a dollar, and I sup- 
pose, perhaps, that price may seem too large. But after you 
see it, you will understand. (See Book page in this number.) 



Going Abroad 

Have you sent to Miss FitzGerald yet for her circular? 
(51 No. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago.) 

The teacher who says, "I can't afford to go," must ask 
herself the next question, " Can I afford not to go ? " The time 
and money expended in a vacation tour in Europe brings a 
breadth of outlook on life that can be secured in no other 
way. 

Tiny Recitations 
The difficulty of finding anything short enough for the 
smallest children to recite that is not as flat as it is brief, has 
led to the insertion of many littie rhymes in every niunber 
" for tots " — perhaps more in this than in any other. I am 
glad they meet a want, as teachers write me they do. Can't 
somebody send us bright litde dialogues, that will need very 
litde drilling or dressmg? Everything of this nature that is 
elaborate is declined b^orehand. 



Requests from Teachers 

are received for information as to how much ground shall be 
covered in each subject taught in primary grades, in a certain 
length of time — either temi or year. It is suggested by 
the inquirers that an expert primary supervisee: shall lay out 
this work exacdy. I should be glad to oblige, but no primary 
supervisor on earth can do (this thing. If she were an ex- 
pert, she would never dream of meeting individual needs 
with a general oudine. As well could a physician diagnose 
and prescribe for a patient he had never seen. That which 
makes a primary teacher worth the having is the discern- 
ment and judgment that can adapt the work to the children. 
Uniformity makes machine schools. 



Arbor Day 
Care will be needed lest we forget the true purpose of Arbor 
Day in the schools, in the temptation to wander away and 
talk about anything that is made of wood. Let us keep in 
mind that the real object of Arbor Day is to cause our chO- 
dren to love and reverence trees. To ask them to name a 
list of things made from trees after they are cut dattm is a 
doubtful way to inculcate true sentiment — the kind that 
gave us the heart appeal in ''Woodman, Spare that Ttree." 
It is not because we need wood for railroad ties, that 
Arbor Day is kept. The thing for primary children to leam 
is. What does a living tree do for the physical and moral good 
of humanity ? 

Augsburg's Summer School at Chicago 
Do you know of it? Before planning for your sununer, 
write to Mr. E. S. Smith, the business manager, for drcular 
and leam all about it. It was organized in 1902, and has 
fully proved its right to exist, as teachers from various parts 
of the country can testify. It opens July 17, 1907, and holds 
a twelve days' session. What do they do? Those who 
know of Professor Augsburg System of Drawing vdll under- 
stand that they will get right at the heart of tius work with 
him at once, and waste no time in remarks and dieories. It 
will be almost like individual instruction in any branch of 
drawing desired, for Professor Augsburg is api»x>achable, 
sympathetic, patient, and helps as one who loves it. Last 
year, Industrial Work was added for those desiring it. This 
includes Clay Modeling, Bookbinding, Metal and Leather 
work. Textile Weaving, and Basketry. 

The session is not long enough to weary even tired teachers, 
and leaves August for recreation. Mr. Smith vdll assist m 
every possible way, getting boarding places for the students 
beforehand, and anticipating then: needs and pleasures, as 
one only can who knows Chicago thoroughly, and is happy 
to be of service. Better think about it, seriously, teachers. 
It is always a tonic to go West for any educational pur- 
pose. 

For Vacation 
If any teacher has found some spot on land or sea, that 
she liked for her vacation, that was not too expensive far 
small salaried teachers, do tell us about it. Lend a hand in 
this as in other things. ^^^ t 
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Notes 



— Superintendent Elson of Cleveland, 
Ohio; has introduced into the dementary 
schools teaching regarding the duties of 
dty officers, the mayor, dty council, police 
department, etc. There is abundant good 
sense in this and similar instruction could 
wdl be introduced into the schools of a 
county or state. Those who will be citizens 
need to know the duties of school officials, 
county commissioners, county and state 
officers even more than they do the duties 
of the President. — Ex, 



— A trade dass in cabinet making for 
a limited number of boys over sixteen years 
of age is being formed at the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School, Boston. This dass 
will be hdd four evenings a week during the 
remainder of the winter and spring, followed 
by all day woik during the summer and 
possibly into the fall. 

The woik will be in chaige of an expert 
teacher and mechanic. No tuition fee will 
be chaiged. The length of the course will 
depend entirdy upon the individual ability 
of the boys. 

Several wdl known manufacturers in the 
dty have expressed their v^Iingness to co- 
operate by giving employment to boys who 
have satisfactorily completed this course. 
The aim of the work will be to give the boys 
a fair knowledge of the use of woodworking 
tools and the prindples of construction 
common to cabinet making, and also a 
knowledge of mechanical drawing. It is 
not expected to turn out finished workmen, 
but boys well grounded in the elements of 
cabinet making, thus enaUing them to 
make the most of the supplementary train- 
ing in the shop. 

— The annual report of the Hon. W. W. 
Stetson of Auburn, State Superintendent of 
Schools, shows that the whole number of 
persons in the state between the ages of 5 
and 21 years is 210,288, against 207,284 last 
year, an increase of 3004. 

The whole number of scholars attending 
school is 130,547, a decrease of 190 1; aver- 
age registered attendance per term, 115,566, 
against 116,548 last year, a decrease of 982; 
average daily attendance per term, 97,580, 
against 97,485; number of teachers em- 
I^oyed, 6650; paid for teachers' services and 
board and janitors' service, $1,322,629; ex- 
pended for free text-books, $99,436; ex- 
pended for new buildings repairs, insurance, 
and school appliances, $324,732. 

The number of school-houses in the state 
is 3901, against 3889 last year, an increase 
of twdve. The cost of new buildings was 
$172,169, against $211,148 last year. 

Superintendent Stetson strongly favors 
annuities for teachers who have served for a 
number of years. He says: 

"A dtizen of the state has indicated his 
desire to give several thousand dollars for 
the purpose of forming a nudeus for an 
annuity fund. Provisions should be made 
for recdving and disbursing the income from 
all such gifts through the state treasury. It 
is sincerely hoped that the Education Com- 
mittee will take this matter under consider- 
ation." 



"The right teaehev in the ifight position means 
the highest soeeess tor both teaeher and sehool/' 

NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAGE. 




Z)irectori? of XeaMng ZencbetB' Hgendes 

**An honest, painstaking, eflkient teadien' agency is a very senriceable inititBtion for 
Kbool boardi and teadieiB." It is a legitimate and helpful boainess. Some of the very 
beat and moat ancceaafiil educator* in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
pat there by means of teachers' agencies. The following excellent teachers' agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable peisons, and have onr recommendation. 

Eastern Teachers' Agency 

ESTABLISHED I890. 

Telepheae, Bort^a, 776-8. MIm & F. FOSTER, iHsnsffw. 

00 J3iroia^<tol.cl. aiei?oo^9 ISoflieon.* 



l%t HmB to b€ rtgiaUrtd wUk an agttioif UaUtkM fine. 



SYRACUSE TEACHERS' A6ENCY 

the Paofflc Maonal Tninloc, MOO, TrayeUiif Compani 



hiB filled these poeltlons Id pabllo and prtTste aehoolt 

_ extending lU opermUons from the Atlantic tea board to 

ompanions, $700, Principally $1900, AwUtante, $800, Lansaacea, 

,^_ __ .,.« „ _. x-_ $500, Drawing, ibo. 



$1000, Pbysical Cnltore, $680, Grammar, $M0, Prbnanr, $480, Mnilc, $000, GoyemeMes, ^ 
Domestic Science, $T0O. Klndenarten, $5M, CriUc $1900, Supenrlaon, $1900, Kloentton, $600. 

NOAH UBONASD, Ph J>.. Manager, 4, Tbe Hler, Dept. F, SynMuae, N. T 



Ag9neUa ermte a demand for Utuiktr» (y the oonttatU pretetUation <nf their candidatts. 



fliirRA.ocifliB oo: 



:BfllP09fDBB^0S& fllOHOOr^ 



TSAOHSSS fear no examinations after taking onr DRII<It OOUBSB bj mall. We prepare for any eer- 
tUleate too want. County, City, State BXAMINATIONS. OOUB8B8 In all subjects for cItU serrloe, 1 
garten, nomestndy. 80,000 StudenU. 

NOAH I.BONABO, A.M., Muacer, The Htor, Dept. O, STBAOUSB, N. T. 



like talary ycnur qmdUi/teaUoime deaerve U inertaatd (y an ofenqf reffiatrtUion. 



piacedaiaU 
llnef qftke year. 
BegUUr now. 



EDUCATORS' EXCHANGE 

LlOIATremont Street L Boston. Mass. 
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THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW EIBLAID, 



EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 

8 Beaoon Street, Boston. 



Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
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Bwiploy an agency toactaa yonr Imaineaa manager. 



T*!! Pratt Teachers' Agency | 



Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
and piiTate schools. 



Recdres at all seasons many calls for primary and giammar grade teachers. 

wm. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, Hew York. 



Engage the help and expenenee of an agency. 



yiftlnnfi Tonrhottc * Mnant^tac Offices: Warrensburg, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, Ind. Ter., 
miaiana ieaCnerS /igenCieS Pendleton, Oregon, Mt. Vemon. Wash , Valley City, N. D.. 
Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 
and blank. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 



April, 1907 



The Flowers' Awakening 

E. C. 

Hidden away in their brown, winter bed, 
« Wrapped in a snow blanket deep, 

Covered by leaves, once so golden and red, 
» All of the spring. flowwrs sleep. 

3 Rap-a-tap-tap! what a queer, knocking sound! 
3 Rap-a-tap-tap — aU about ! 
3 Bright, little ramdrops are striking the ground, 
Bidding the flowers come out. 

Swiftly the work of the raindrops is done 
^ Dreamers are stirring below; 

5 Swift o'er the ground go the rays of the sun, 

Helping the flowers to grow. 

6 Slowly and surely the sweet eyes unclose, 
• Soon in the woods we shall see 

7 Daisy and Buttercup, Violet, Rose, 

8 Nodding to you and to me. 

Direciums 

1 Right hand held low at right side. Have the palm in a horizontal 
position to show the surface of the earth. Eyes shooki be turned 
downward asfif Rooking at the "snow-blanket." , ,^ , « . 

2 Hands heM pahn to palm, and placed under the cheek. Bend 
heads to one side and close eyes as if asleep. 

3 Tap to imitate the falling rain. Use both hands. The first 
"tap" should be made with the fineer tips of the right hand, the next 
tap (coming on "a") should be made with tjie left hand, and the thbd 
tap should be made again by the right hand finger-tips. The last tap 
should be made with the finger-tips 01 both hands. Try to get as nearly 
perfect an imitarinn of the fall of April raindrops, as is oossible. 

4 Children close eyes, nod heads, yawn, and stretch as if awaken- 
ing out of slfeep. 

5 Spread hands out at side to give idea of distance. 

6 Nod heads and gradually open eyes. Look upward brightly. 

7 Touch a finger as each flower is named. 

8 Nod heads to right and then to left. Make this movement differ 
from the previous "sleepy" nodding. 

If desired, these verses may be dramatized as game. 
Choose a certahi number of children to recite the verses. 
The recitation may be given before the game is begun or it 
may be used as an accompaniment, while the drama is being 
given. 

Choose groups of children for raindrops, sunbeams, daisies, 
violets, buttercups, and roses. If desired, one child may 
be chosen to represent each flower. In that case, it is a good 
plan to have a dainty, paper cap (made to illustrate the color 
and form of each flower) for each little girl to wear. Place 
the ** flower" children in a row, and have them bow heads 
and close eyes. Choose a child for Autumn, and have her 
run lightly in and out, among the sleeping "flowers" as if 
dropping leaves over them. The tapping sound of the rain 
may be made by a part of the "raindrop" children. This 
group may sit in seats, at one side of the room, and tap on 
the desk top, according to the directions given above. The 
remainder of the "raindrop" children, should run on tip- 
toe among the sleeping "flowers" and make a sprinkling 
movement with both hands. While the raindrops run about 
they should occasionally tap a "flower" lightly upon the 
head. After a few moments, the " flowers" should nod heads 

nd " stir " in their sleep, as if about to awaken. 



The sunbeams, which have been crowded about a taller 
child (representing the sun), should skip toward the sleep- 
ing flowers and wave their arms up and down, as if scatter- 
ing heat and light. When theh- work is done, they should 
return again to thefa- former position. 

To bring the game to a close, the sleeping flowers should 
open eyes, yawn, and stretch, and then rise dowly to their 
feet. Taking each other's hands, they may bow, first to the 
lefti and then to the right. 

A subdued piano accompaniment, if played throughout 
the game, adds much to its beauty. This game may 1^ be 
us)&d as a pantomime. In this case have the verses recited 
before the drama is begun. 



The April Rain 

E. C. 



» The April rain goes "Tap-tap-tap," 
' And flowers far below, 
^ Awaken from their winter nap 
< To hear and rise and grow. 



< Then, on the leaf buds, smaU and round, 
^ The rain*taps all^about; 
7 The tiny leaflets hear the sound, ' 
And quickly hasten out. 

^ The April raindrops tap with glee 

Upon the window-pane; 
^ The boys and girls are glad to see 

The swiftly falling rain; • 

'® " Oh, see the pretty raindrops fall," 

The children gayly shout, 
•» "The flowers will waken, one and all; 

The leaves will soon be out." - ' 

Directions 

Tap on the desk with finger-tips. 

Hand down at side, with flat palm, held in a horizontal position. 
Nod and yawn. Several stretch. 
Raise two aims in air and look upward. 
Shape a leaf bud by "doublmg up" the left fist. 
Tap all about "the bud" with the finger-tips of the right hand. 
Fingers high in air. Let fingers "dance" for the flutter of the 
young leaves. 

8 Hold up left hand with flat, vertical pahn. Tap upon the im- 
provised "pane" with the finger-tips of the right hand. 

9 Shape a window-pane with two arms and then look through 
it. 

10 Hold two arms upward. Arms should be curved and hands 
held out as if catching raindrops. 

I T Recite this line and the next one in a very enthusiastic manner 



The Trees in Spring 

The fir, the hemlock, spruce, and pine 
Keep, through the year, their needles fine; 

Some trees in winter, bare are seen 

» Till spring unfolds their leaflets green. 



Show budding twigs of various trees. 
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Notes 



— But five cities in the United States have 
been invited and will make educational ex- 
hibits at the Jamestown Exposition during 
the coming summer. They are St. Louis 
New York, Boston, Cleveland and Roches 
ter. In each of these cities preparations an 
under way. 

— A movement has been started in Ken 
tucky to secure at least one first grade high 
school for every county in the state. The 
colleges and higher institutions throughout 
the state have found that in many cases it 
was necessary to go back and give their 
entering students drills in work which prop- 
erly belongs to secondary schools before they 
could take up the work properly belonging 
to the college courses. 

— The men principals of New York City 
feel that they have been unjustly discrimi- 
nated against in the pension legislation 
which has been passed. The largest pen- 
sion which they are allowed is $1500. This 
is not equal to half pay, which they believe 
they are entitled to when they have com- 
pleted the period of teaching required by 
IdL^ and have met the other requirements. 
Pres. Cornelius D. Fleming, in his annual 
report to the Principals' Association of the 
City of New York, recommended that the 
matter be taken up by the Law Committee 
with a view to an appeal to the Legislature. 

— A report from a careful investigation 
of 6500 school children in New York» whom 
the school physicians and teachers have 
found to be in serious need of some kind of 
dental, medical, or ocular care, or better 
nourishment, brought out the following 
facts: Of the children 76 per cent used tea 
or coffee for breakfast, and only 12 per cent 
had a reasonable breakfast of milk and 
bread. Mothers of one per cent reported 
that the children preferred to go to school 
without breakfast. Of the total 12 per cent 
used tea or coffee three times a day; 27 per 
cent used coffee twice a day. Only 18 per 
cent reported no use of tea or coffee, and 4 
per cent stated that they had no eggs or 
meat in their home diet. 

— At the Berks County Teachers' In- 
stitute, Reading, Pa., resolutions were passed 
recommending that a united effort be made 
to increase the usefulness of the country 
school along one or more of the following 
lines: 

By planting trees, flowers, and shrubbery 
on school grounds. 

By an enrichment of the course of study 
with reference to agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and the domestic arts. 

By consolidating weak schools and trans- 
porting children, making possible the graded 
school and distinctly country high school. 

By giving special attention to industrial 
subjects in the normal schools. 

By using a better grade of music. 

The teachers also urged that the salary 
law be amended by the next Legislature so 
as to make the minimum $40 instead of $35, 
and indorsed the teachers' retirement fund. 
Parents are urged to keep their children 
home evenings. 



DIRECTORY OF LEADIMI TEACHERS' AOERCIES 

(Continued from Page 195) 



SCHEBMEBiniBI 3117gif«V^' | 



OldeM Mkd BMt known In U. 8. Bat. MM 

Charlrs W. Mulford, Jfono^er. 



CimpetitionfiMrpo9tiiomgrow§tkmvermokwear^u$eeoerpheip. 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY 



Largs Clientage 



878 Wabash Ave. 

Ohioago, III. 

result oi tweatj-two years' experience. Potirioas filled in at State Univi^ties, tn 90 
"olleget, 300 in State Normal Schools, sooo in Secondary and Public 



per cent of all the CoFL,.., , 

Schools. Get in line now for Septeober Tacanolet. 



Year Book free. 



Employ an agency to act as your bu^wss manager 



C H IC AGO. 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



% F: ^ YORK. ][ 



> t . IDAHO 



An ageneif regitiraikm inorooMt your ehaiieei f&r iecuHng work entirely oonffei^UU, 



FREE 
REGISTRATICN 



Padflo Teaebera* Agency offers FB£E REQlSTBATtON to 60 grade 
teaebera, experienced normal graduates, for positions paying $615 te 
•7S0 (mazlmam $8«0) beghuilocSept. HV. C^r limited to flrst 60 
reglaterlnf before Mkr^Hrst. we reeomiaend. WnU for Informa- 
tion to B. W. BRINTNAU, Mimacur, 588 N. T. Block, 
SMitUo, WMh. (Kttabltohed 1888) 



Rpoffi^topaif—toffet^wtorepaif. BegiMter Now/ 



rood records 



I3W 



d~posltlons for good teacbers with go 

HARUIN P. TBKKCH, 81 CHAPEI. STREET. ALBANY, M. T. 



Do U Now! 



Do U Now! 



THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS' BUREAU 



ARTHUR B. PURNER 
GEORGE M. DOWNING 
Proprietors 



Eotabllohed \ 

vacancies are Direct ' 



_ Not a dippings agoicy. 

and we verify the rest before taking action. 



0^ per cent of our 
lung action. 

1420 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia 



AgenciM art daUifi htipimg oikori; thoif wiU k€^ gou. 



T^PAi^Hf^f?^ Vi/ANTf^rk ^« secure positions for competent teacbers 6k all grades. 

I t^J^X^tMLfMX*^ W¥ rtl^ i L^i^ Registration fee pays lor aienibership for two years. Reguter 
early and get in line for advancement. 

HATHAWAY TBAOBBRS' AOBMOT, BBNlflKOTDM, TT. 



Agon/Giin wrt a rteogndaedfaUor in the edueoHonal world of to-day. 



THE THURSTON 

AKNA M. THURSTON 



TEACHERS' teachers wanted— Many more calls 
^ ^^ M AA ^^^M ^ban we bave candidates aTallabie. 
ACE NOT Register early. Address 

878 Wab»ah Avenue, OhlcMTo 



i/eackers 



iqenci/ 



Send 
for oar 
Free 

Booklet 



1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 

and in the West — largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its membeis 

during past years. 

Address I. A.Th«rson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. B. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 



An agency regittration places gou in touch with vaeaneiee ^ whole teetione cfihe countrg. 



OUR 1611 YEAR BOOK i^ l^'SJUl^^'r, 

Western States, and what we are doing in western 
poaitions. Our plan: Clo«e, Pwsoimi Work for 
• Selected nemlMrslilp. Write the nearest office. 



The HAZARD TEACHERS' AfiEICY 

J17 Kasota Building. - MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
615 Empire State Building, - SPOK.\NE. WASH. 
234 Railway Exchange, - DENVER, COLO. 



Have gou ever registered with an agenogf It page. 



NEW ENGLAND 



TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Room 47t, Y. M. C. A. Building. Portland, Maine 

BifiDEMAND'^PAI^ElT'YOU 



TQ our readers — if you are al all interested in 
noooMarlly meagre 



the announccmenU of our advertlaers and moat of them can hope only to get you 
'» fffvo tlMBi a chance to teU their story In full b^ writing then ; and do 
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The Gift of the Trees 



Maxy a. SinxMAN 

(Five little girls represent the trees. Apfle Tree wears a wreath of 
artificial blossoms and bears wples; Maple and Chestma have crowns 
of paper leaves and carry maple sugar and nuts; Rubber Tree wears a 
real rubber leaf in the hair, after 3ie fashion of an Indian's feather, 
and carries articles made of rubber; while Hemlock Tree is decked with 
tinsel and ornaments and brings Christmas toys. A little boy with a 
fancy basket addresses each tree in turn and receives the gifts which he 
places in his basket; then he thanks the trees and all pass out.) 



Boy 



Maple Tree, oh, Maple Tree, 
Tell me what you give to me. 



Maple Tree 



Boy 



Leafy branches furnish shade 
Syrup from my sap is made, 
QJces of maple sugar, too; 
These the gifts I bring to you. 

Apple Tree, dear Apple Tree, 
I know what you have for me. 



Apple Tree 



Boy 



From my branches hangs your swing 
Blossoms deck my boughs in spring; 
Fruit I bring you in the fall, 
This my gift to one and all. 

Chestnut Tree, oh. Chestnut Tree, 
Have you something, too, for me ? 



Chestnut Tru 

When October rolls around 
Nuts I scatter on the groimd; 
Help yourself, then, from my store 
For my burs hold many more. 



Boy 



Rubber Tree, oh. Rubber Tree, 
Tell me what your gift can be. 



Rubber Tru 



B^y 



All the rubber that you use. 
Rubber tires and rubber shoes, 
Rubber balls and buttons, come 
From my sap when turned to gum. 

Hemlock Tree, dear Hemlock Tree, 
All your presents let me see. 



Hemlock Tru 

At the dosing of the year. 
When the Christmas time is here, 
Tinsel, balls, and lights I wear, 
And your Christmas presents bear. 



Boy 



Thank you, thank you, friends so dear 
I will love you all the year! 
I'll protect you, and I'll say, 
"Let each day be Arbor Day." 



Recitation 

(For tots) 



I wonder if you're thinking 
How much we owe the trees? 

With green leaves lightly dancing. 
And whispering to the breeze? 

They've fruits, so ripe and mellow. 
Brown nuts for everyone; 

And shelter from the winter's cold. 
And simmier's burning sim. 



Anticipation 

(For a small boy) 
A. B. B. 



I am going to plant a hickory tree. 
And then, when I am a man. 

My boys and girls may come and eat 
Just all the nuts they can! 

And I shall say, "My children dear. 

This tree that you enjoy 

T set for you one Arbor Day, 

• When I was but a boy." 



April's Cloak 

Funny little April 

Had a cloak of snow; 
March had given it to her 
• When he had to go. 

Laughing little April, 

One warm stmny day, 
Pla3ring with the sunb«uns bright, 

Flimg her cloak away. 

Tearful little April 

Found her cloak again. 
Melted to a soft white cloud. 

With a fringe of rain! 
—WiUis Boyd Allen 

Buds 

(Finger Play 
A. B. B. 

Cherry, pear, and apple buds, 
» A secret hold, I*m told; 
» But, what it is, I shall not tell; 
3 Just watch these buds unfold! 

Motions 

1 R ight hand at the side of the mouth (whisper the words) . 

2 Nod the head wisely. 

^ liead lifted, as if watching. 



Froggie on the Log 

There was a little froggie 
That hopped out in the spring; 

He sat upon a hollow log 
And then he tried to sing. 



But his voice was very husky, 

And he couldn't sing a note, 
For the froggie on the log 

Had a froggie in his throat. 

— Alice Lewis Richards 



Birds Have Come Again 

(Air: "Oh, Tm a Little Buttercup") 

The birds have all come again, 

Yes, they have come again, 

Bluebird, and robin, and wren; 

With musical hushes 

Croon linnets and thrushes. 

And blackbirds pipe greetings amain. 

Oh, gay are the grasses 

When over them passes 

The shadow of home-coming wings; 

The eager wings tarry 

The message to carry. 

When the wild bird its rapture outflings. 

— Olive B. Dam 
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Stcadls on stzonff linen i>ap«r. 

-Sunbonnet Babiea, Brownies, Holly, 

Goldenrod. Oak Leaves. Maple Leaves. Swallowa, 
Kittens. Reindeer. Pumpkins. Turkeys. Rabbits. 
CherrieB and Hatchet. Fla^s. Roses. Santa. Clicks. 

* ys, Dutch Boys. Ivy. Dutch 

^eachScts. 
- V viy best. doa.. 14e. 

Large Portrait*— Name 

any wanted, eaeh 6 ets. Lartre fancy alphabst 20e. 
WMhtnotffn on Horse. Washington and Betsy 
Roes. Loff Cabin. Flair. Colonial Relics. Roosevelt on 
Horse. Uncle Sam, Pilffrims Landing. Boys with 
Flsffs. Soldier and Drummer, all larffe, each 10 cts. 
Santa -Drivinir Eisht Deer. Goinc Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree. Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child. Wise Men, MadonniLaJllarg«. each.lOc 

Setof60far26etB,4x 6 inches. Set 
> of 60 for 85 cts. 6x8 inches lOSten- 
dls on any subject for 10 eta. Nativ* 
Birds, natural size. 16 for 15 cts. 

BlBC Stamplno Powder—^ 
pound in ck>th bur fdr 10 cts. 
I PrognuB. Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each. 10 eta. 

Order at least 10 eent^ worth and aik tor a eatalof 
Please do not lend stamps or check. 

▲II goods seat prepaid by 

JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Palls, Iowa 




WRITE A 

SONG 



for as today. It nu^ be worth 
THOVSAKD0 OK DOLLARS. 
HajM ■■•U €•., BO 8Ur Bldg., CUtmf 



ENTERTAINMENTS 




A First Steoping Stone to 
Real fieography 

HOME GEOGRAPHY 

"Primary Education" in a Oarefnl fie- 
view, Says : 
The teachers who have mourned that the 
first books in geography were over the chil- 
dren's beads will find that objection wholly 
removed by this new "Home Geography," 
which is exactly what it assumes to be, the 
first conscious looking around of the children 
upon their surroundings. The language is 
simple enough for a third grade pupil, while 
the science is as reliable as in the most elab- 
orate physical geography. The author has 
found the happy medium of writing y^r chil- 
dren without writing doivn to them. While 
the contents of this book is a first stepping- 
stone to real geography, it is equally nature 
study of the real kind, for primary geography 
and nature study cannut be separated. The 
Ulustrations are a distinct feature of this nature 
geography. They are abundant, fitting, alive, 
suggestive for ** talks," and mostly in half- 
tones of superior quality. 

Pricct 60 Cents, Postpaid 



Educational Publishing Company 

Chicago New York Boston 



Notes 



— Prin. J. E. Armstrong, of the Englc- 
wood High School, Chicago, doses a paper 
read before the Illinois Mothers' Congress 
with the following statement of some of the 
benefits noted in his trial of this plan: 

"I believe the first benefit to be derived 
from segregation will be to hold more boys 
in school, and second, to drive us to better 
teaching, since a teacher must study her 
pupils more than before. If we could lay 
aside any fears we may entertain that segre- 
gation is going to deprive woman of the fruits 
of the splendid victory she has won in secur- 
ing the right to an equal education with man, 
we may learn how to push her success one 
step higher. If I thought that segregation 
would in any way lessen the chances for my 
daughters to obtain an equal chance with 
my sons, I would be the last person to wish 
to put it into the schools; but I am more 
and more impressed with the fact that equal 
rights are not idenlical rights, and that to 
help our boys and girls to fully attain their 
highest usefulness, is to train them at the 
outset of manhood and womanhood to obey 
the instincts that lead men to become more 
manly and women to become more womanly, 
and to train each to specialize so there shall 
be one distinct type for the noblest manhood 
and another for the most superior woman- 
hood." 

— President White, of Colby College, 
Maine, asserts that the education of men 
nowadays is very haphazard. **I predict," 
says he, "that in twenty -five years from now 
women will be the only educated persons 
there will be in this country Twenty-five 
years from now it will be common for a man 
to come home in the evening and after read- 
ing about something strange in the papers, 
if he can read at all by that time, will simply 
depend upon his wife, and without shame, 
to tell him all there is to know about the 
matter." That comes pretty near to being 
the situation right now. While the average 
man turns up his nose in lofty scorn of 
women's literary clubs and reading circles; 
while he rarely travels within gunshot of the 
public library; while he assumes the superior 
attitude of knowledge and plumes himself 
upon his familiarity with current events, the 
fact is that the women of the household, in 
every family of culture, are better and more 
accurately informed in the things that are 
worth while and worth knowing than are the 
men folk. — Dayton Ohio Herald 

— Supt. Wm. H. Elson, of Cleveland, 
writes: **We are pleased to learn that the 
Eastern Art Association, of which Mr. G. 
H. Bartlett, of the Boston Normal Art 
School, is president, an4 the Eastern Man- 
ual Training Association, of which Mr. W. 
H. Noyes, of Teachers' College, is president, 
will join with the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association of which our 
Miss Ellis, Supervisor of Drawing in the 
Cleveland Schools, is president, in the meet- 
ing to be held in Cleveland next May. 
This is the first time the Eastern and West- 
em Associations have arranged a joint 
meeting, and we are delighted to have this 
joint event in this city. We shall, of course, 
give the visitors a * Cleveland welcome.' " 




For your School. 95 for ascents. lao for $1.00. Maiden. Ma&t. 



HarYard UnlTersity 

Summer Courses, 1907 
July a — August 9 

For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE. Cambridge. Hms. 



NATURE STUDY IN THE POETS 



A Choke CMrciion ql Memory Verses Arranged 
lor School Use by MARY ROENAH THOMAS, 
Teacher in the Hamoch Schod, BoaUm. 

The teacher who sees to it that her classes of bo>-sor 
girls commit to memory, first and last, a good miiny 
^ort. pithjr, pertinent sentences, stanzas, Kncs or pas- 
sages from the world's best literature will be doing them 
a service for which they will be ffrateful all their lives. 



from ruin or lifted above the commoopUce by iust 
such a service as that which is so h.ippHy rendered by 
Min Thomas's book. 

She has drawn not only from the well-known poets 
like Wordsworth, Loogfellov, Bryant, but also from 
some original sources. A number of bird poems, for 
instance, of unasiial merit, and -never before published 
are contributed by a friend of the author. The aekc- 
tioR« on the Seasons arc arranged so as to portray the 
Season'^ advance. 

" Sounds from the Sea." and " Notes from the Field 
and Wood," are particularly rich and suggestive sec- 
tions. There arc brief quotations ruitable for special 
days such as .\rbor Day. Memorial Day, etc. Re- 
sourceful teacheis will Imd many wajni of using thUi 
delightful volume. 

*' It would be well If a copy of this artiaticmlly 
arraaged aod priatad voltima could be p«it in the 
handa of every p«u>il in the public achoola." 

From the School youmal ( //. V.) 

'* If you wiah the beat collection of atudica for 
every time aad aaeaon, fet thia haodeomo txMk.'* 
The PatA/inder, CarhomUle, III, 

Paper Covers. 14a Pages. Price 50 Cents Postpaid f 

TH6 PALHBR COnPANY, Pabliabera 
"IStTMt - - . -^ 



llf A||Trn 1^ °>^ i° *^^ "^^ ^ travel, dla- 
ilAIIICII trtbttteMuni^leaotoarfoodfl and tack 
adverilalnc dardi. SaUry tSl pifr 
week«tt adaT«zpeaaeaiTowaocc. ^_ ^ _ 
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THE CHILDREN 
UNDER YOUR 
CHARGE THE 
VERY best pencils 
with which 10 do 
their work. It will 
come back to you 
fourfold. A work- 
man will always do 
his best work when 

3- his tools are in good 
condition. 

DIXON'S AMERICAN QKAPHrXE PENCILS 

have grown steadily in favor, because they have proved 
themselves to be as near perfection as if is pos^ble to 
make a school pencil. Tbev come in all grades of 
softness, and at prices which place them within the 
reach of evcryeoe, no matter what smn yen had origi- 
nally set apart for this purpose. 

Send sixteen cents in stamps for a package of abun- 
dant samples. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., jSs;^^ 



,cA AfXtxfliio 
PVBUSHBD OK ROYALTY 

We pay you ooe-half the proflts. Poems revlsetl. 
Music eonposed to worda. Copyrlgtit secured in 

I our name. If desired. Send Mauuserlpt, which will 
e relamed If iK>t avsilabte. 
Pepalar Jtek Pi*. ConCmc. ) 3M eitevritt Udg.. Chkwo 




Are you using Augybuig's Practice Tablets ? 



XZ 
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TO OUR READERS 



-If you are at all Interested In the announcementa cf oar advertlaora and uioet of then can hope only to get you intereatod by ttaolr 
neceaaariiy meagre announcement, give them a cbaiice to tell their atory In tall by writing them ; and do It now. 
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Arbor Day Entertainment 

April's Gift 

Esther Lewis 

Child (looking towards Aprils who — decked to represen 
spring — is seen approaching) 

Stormy March has taken wing, 
Now April comes to tell 'tis spring. 

April {drawing near to the child) 

Yes, IVe come a while to stay, 
And, after me, will follow May. 



Child 



April 



Class 



You're welcome, April, with your showers, 
You help to bring the early flowers. 

And Arbor Day I bring you, too, 
That is my precious gift to you. 

'Tis then we plant a tree with care, 
'Tis labor we all love to share. 



Two or three children (in pantomime — use spades) 
We take, you see, a little spade, 
Till we a fine deep hole have made. 

Another group (in pantomime — displays hoes) 
We take a hoe to smooth the soil. 
Lest liunps or stones the bed should spoil. 

Another group (in pantomime — holds the tree (imaginary) 
in position) 

We hold the little tree upright. 
Till every root is out of sight. 

Group with spades (in pantomime — fills in the earth 
around the imaginary tree.) 

And each of us must help, you see 
To spade the earth about the tree. 

Another group (displays rakes) 

We take a little handy rake 

This baby's bed quite smooth to make. 

Little Girl (displays a small watering pot) 
This watering pot / use, you see. 
To feed the little baby tree. 

Class (turning towards April — who has listened with pleas- 
ure and interest to aU that the several groups have told 
her) 

We allf in joy and pride, agree 

In helping plant the little tree. 

April (smiling at the children) 

I thank you children, each and all, 
I find not one of you too small 
To do a deed so kind and true 
On this dear day I give to you. 



Tap! Tap! Tap! 

To the great brown house, where the flowerets live, 

Came the rain with its tap! tap! tap! 
And whispered, " Violet, Snowdrop, and Rose, 
Your pretty eyes you must now unclose 
From your long, long winter's nap!" 
Said the rain, with its tap! tap! tap! 

From the doors they peeped, with a timid grace, 

Just to answer this tap! tap! tap! 
The snowdrop bowed with a sweet "Good day"; 
Then all came nodding their heads so gay. 

And they said, "We have had our nap; 

Thank you, rain, for your tap! tap! tap!" — Sel. 



Verses for Tots 

Louise Stevens 

( All rights reserved ) 

April's Song 

April, with her drops of rain, 
Taps upon the window-pane; 
This the song she seems to sing, 
"Showers and flowers make the spring." 

To April 

April, April, are you here? 

I am glad to see you, dear. 

Glad to hear your pattering showers 

For they bring the May-time's flowers. 

Raindrop's Song 

The roots and plantlets under groimd 
Are glad to hear the pattering sound 
Of raindrops, when they softly sing, 
"Wake up, wake up, 'tis spring, 'tis spring!" 



Clouds and Sun 

When the small gray clouds appear 
Then the sun must disappear; 
But after April's drops of rain. 
Sunny skies will smile again. 

April's Face 

Over April's smiling face 
Little tears must sometimes race; 
Tears soon change to raindrops small. 
Then to earth the showers faU. 

The Sun and the Rain 

**Run, little raindrops, nm, run, run!" 
From behind the clouds calls the smiling sun, 

" For, by and by, when your fun is done, 
I'll coax you back here, one by one." 

The Runaway Brooklet 

(Finger Play) 

A little brooklet, full of play, 

1 Once through the meadow ran away; 
And ne'er came back, as I've heard say, 

« Because it found the sea, one day. 

Motions 

1 Trace upon the desk the wanderings of the brook. 

2 Hand — approaching the edge of the desk — drops gently into 
the laps. 

The Return of the Birds 

(Finger Play) 

» In fall, most birds to southward roam, 
And spend the winter, far from home; 

2 But, in the days of early spring 

Their homeward flight they quickly wing. 

Motions 

1 Hands, with fingers moving, making a sweeping movement up- 
ward and toward the south. 

2 Reverse the movement. 

As Fresh as a Rose 

Mamma Often tells me — 
And, of course, she knows — 

That clean hands and face 
Make me fresh as a rose. 
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Notes 



— The Teachers' Association of Brook- 
lyn, X. Y., is justly proud of the showing it 
can make in membership as well as in the 
various activities in which it is engaged. 
A report of the committee on new member- 
ship at a recent meeting of the Executive 
Cbnunittee showed a gain of 357 over the 
same month a year ago. This makes a total 
membership of 4497, otwhom but 170 are 
associate members. In over sixty schools 
every teacher is a member of the Association. 
This must be very nearly a record for 
teachers* associations, and speaks well for 
the work of the various committees and 
high efficiency of the officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

^^ President Forbes, of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Rochester, N. Y., has announced 
the adoption by the Board of the plan for 
raising teachers' salaries which has been 
under discussion for some time. 

"The Board," said Mr. Forbes, "has de- 
cided to make an increase in the salaries of 
grade, kindergarten, and manual training 
teachers. The maximum will be increased 
in the case of grade teachers from $650 a 
year to $700, and in the case of manual 
training teachers from $700 to $750. The 
minimum salary to be paid will be increased 
from $400 to $450. It has also been decided 
to make the advances in salaries, dependent 
on length of services, yearly instead of 
biennially." 

— The Polish language will hereafter be 
taught in any school in Milwaukee in which 
one hundred pupils of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades desire to take ele- 
mentary instruction in that language. S. Y. 
Gillian well says: "Within a generation it 
will practically cut out the Polish language 
from the speech of the second growth Po- 
landers. The opportunity to study their 
mother tongue is a potent attraction to the 
children of those who use any alien language, 
and it tends to allay the fears of their par- 
ents. When children are once brought into 
contact with the public school and what it 
stands for we may safely rely upon the Eng- 
lish language and American ideals to do the 
rest. Those who look upon the teaching of 
Polish, German, and other foreign languages 
with misgivings lest those languages may 
thus be perpetuated in this country, are look- 
ing through the wrong end of the telescope. 
Putting alien languages into the public 
schools is the surest and easiest way to 
eliminate them; and as soon as any seg- 
regated group of citizens becomes American- 
ized in its mode of life and Anglicized in its 
speech the need for teaching the foreign lan- 
guage ceases. St. Louis reached that stage 
some years ago, and discontinued the teach- 
ing of German; and among the leaders of 
the movement to throw out the German 
wece the prominent German-Americans of 
that city who had been educated in the 
public schools. Other large cities show the 
inevitable trend in the same direction. Only 
this year Cleveland abandoned the teaching 
of German in the lower grades. Many 
Germans in Milwaukee hold that this city 
is now suflSdently Americanized so that the 
teaching of German in the public schools 
mighty safely be discontinued." 
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Wluit My Popda Smy ci Mj Work 



I wish every nervous tse eh e r could know what benefit is to be derived from your 

physical eultare. 
I have lost TS pounds, and was never better. I look ten years yonnger. 
My eonstlpetion and bilioosuMS are entirely relieved. 

Just think how I have calned.sinee I began vrith you.from lIStoltT^nie.ln ooeymr. 
My oatarrh and InnfS are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked 

structure, is actually becinninc to look like your picture of correct poise. 
My bead Is steedy. the oonfnsed feeUng havinffgone. It is the best money ever 

■pent for myself. 
Jnet think. Miss Oocrott, befoee I took up your work I ooold not sat anything wittoal 

the rreatest distress, and now I think I could dlgset tacks. I am so happy. 



Poraoaal VrHe me fully, aleolsMing me know your faults of flrnre. etc I vrillmako 
U^trmtdanm * personalstndy of your esse and will let you know whether loan help yon 
..iM<««.Mw«« or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. I never publish letters 

/ without special permleston.thooch I can send you hnrnlrfirts nf tsstiimmlsls fiom numsn I 

f have helped, who have given me permission to show their letters. 



r Hmn nann 



SUSANNA COCROFT,Dopi.48. 57 WadungtonSL, Chicago | 

jtmtM^ ^"GratntM in SOenee," "CMmraettr ms £x/rtsted in tJU £«4f," £u. 



JiOTS: Miu Ctar^, as PrtsidaU ^f P^ysicai Cutture BitUtuitM Work tm Americm, netdt «m furthsr Intrmbtctitm, 



FREE 



A FLAG 

For Your School 



r 



nr^ 1 Get One for the 

1 eac tiers ^"^**"«^ ^^•^^^^ 

* ^^ ^^ ^r M * ^r a a^ Y^^^ Patrons who 
Will Visit You on That Day Will Appreciate and 
Commend Your Work. 

Get closer in touch with your pupils. Cultivate in them a feeling of rever- 
ence and love. By our plan you can secure for your school one of our large 
5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 Stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed 
as represented. In any retail store, this Flag would cost from $3.50 to $5.00. 

On request we will send you, postpaid, 35 Emblematic Flag Buttons in handsome national colors. 
They make beautiful shirt wabl sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the children dispose of them for 
10 cents each — they will do it over nijht ail be glil of the opportunity. Send us the pro- 
ceeds and we will send you in retiirn the above described Flag, all charges paid. 
I Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, 

their School and Country. BE PATRIOTIC. Don't bother the Board. Get 
credit for something yourself. You nm no risk. 

Are the Picturesof Washington 
and Lincoln on Your Wall? 

We furnish them suitable for Schools, 30x24 inches in size, photo colors, 
framed in solid black, bone ebony, rub finish, a-inch frame, under glass, all 
charges prepaid. You can procuce them on the same plan as the Flag. We 
furnish cither Washington or Lincoln Buttons, or the Flag Buttons mentioned 
above. State which is wanted. 

Try our very excellent plan, secure a Flag or Pictiu*. or both, and we can 
place you in a position to cam money for yourself. Write to-day for buttons and 
testimonials. 

MAIL ORDER FLAQ COMPANY, 1031 Meridian St.. Anderson, Indiana 



THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS 

By Hartvig Nissen, Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System that givcM Universal Satisfaction, and It Is Scientific 

GcUt Binding Priei. 7$ Cents 

■DUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY New York Nosto 
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An Indoor Planting 

Ceridwen Saicxtel 

IF you want to fill your children's hearts with joy, dress 
those who represent trees in this way: 
Wind green cr^ or tissue paper around arms and 
bodies, and place a little green cap on each head Pin 
a few blossoming buds (from your jar of twigs) here and 
there]^over the costume, and you will have a damty, pretty 
sight. The shining eyes and flushed little cheeks iiHll only 
add to the attractiveness of your miniature forest. Strictly 
speaking, I suppose the paper should be brown, but the chil- 
dren would not enjoy it half so much. '* Thejetter killeth" 
often in the school-room. 

The gardener is the spokesman for the children; he should 
carry a spade. Each child who does not represent a tree, 
should provide himself with a tiny flower pot for the plant- 
ing ; a small tin can wound about with a bit of the tissue paper 
does nicely. • Each boy shoidd have a few apple seeds, and 
each girl a cherry stone. The program may be interspersed 
with any tree or spring songs. Invite two or three of the 
mothers to come and h^ dress the children. 

The exercises of the day may be begun with some song 
about trees; then, one child, who has been trained for this 
part, should give a bird whistle. At this signal all the *^ trees '* 
rise, and, raising hands above heads, sway gently and repeat 
in concert: 

We are a forest 

Of beautiful trees, 
Gently waving, waviifg; 

Shdtering with leaves 

The birck and the bees, 
Snow and winter braving. 



ChesHiut 



AppU 



Elm Tree 



To Gardener 



Now the trees are wakening 

Call us all to say. 
That 'tis time to plant again; 

This is Arbor Day. 
Let each tell the reason why 

He should live again; 
Tell of all his usefulness 

To the sons of men. 



Gardener (Joeing irees) 

Standing now in fair array, 
Graceful, green, and tall; 
We would hear your reasons. 
We would hear from all. 



Three Trees 



Cherry 



Maple Tree 



Fourth Tree 



Oak 



Pine 



WalniU 



I am the oak. 

The king of all; 
Strong and firm, 

Straight and tall. 
Men use me in buOding 

A wagon or train; 
I do not need gilding, 

I just show my grain. 
I once for a charter 

Did well as a cloak: 
Americans love me, 

The old Charter Oak. 

I am a tall and stately pine 

With needles and with cones; 
I do not need the richest soil, 

I grow among the stones. 
I am a very social tree; 

I like my own kind near; 
And many of my family 

Stay green, tlffough all the year. 

The Walnut tree is always 

A favorite with bojrs; 
To gather my deliciaus nuts 

Is one of Autumn's joys. 



I'm shining chestnut from the wood, 

You must remember me, 
For many treats of my rich nuts 

I have given freely. 
I'll whisper something. Can you hear? 

My buds are almost out; 
Then soon the green burs will appear 

"O! O!" I hear you ^out. 

The apple's the queen of the orchard! 

Appleseed John thought her so. 
All like her big, juicy apples 

And all must help her to grow. 

The elm is here, 

A tried old friend; 
How gracefully 

Its branches bend. 
Its uses are many; 

Too many to say. 
Remember the elm tree 

On each Arbor Day. 

Without the plum, the pear, the peach, 
Quite poor most folks would fed; 

But here we are, in easy reach, 
To give you all a meal. 

I am the cherry. 

I stand for the truth. 
E'er since a man famous 

Cut me down in his youth. 

I am the maple, 

Beloved by aU, 
I bring you sugar; 

And ev'ry fall 
A glory of color 

I am, to show 
The wonder of God 

To earth below. 

There are many too bashful 

Thus to speak then- good; 
Content to hide their kmdness 

In the dark, deep wood. 
So for all we'll say kind words, 

Passing no one by. 
Please remember gratefully 

Those who are so shy. 



{AU seated) 



Gardener (facing children) 

Everyone on Arbor Day 

Should surely plant a tree; 
Consider well whatTyou have heard, 

And choose which yours shall be. 

Children (planHng) 

Let ev'ry boy of apple seeds 

Plant in the earth a few; 
And ere to manhood you are grown. 

They'll apples bear for you. 

And ev'ry girl a cherry stone 
Must plant in earth with care; 

And in the years to come you'll have 
Rich fruit and blossoms fair. 



All 



Every One should surely plant. 

At home, or by the way, 
A tree for fruit or for beauty 

On ev'ry Arbor Day. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

Studies and Obsei^azions in the 
School-room. By Henry EHon Kratz. 

The author summarizes the child-study 
situation in the educational world when he 
says: "To-day there is much less popular 
talk about the study of children but much 
more actual study of them. The froth and 
foam have disappeared, but interest in chil- 
dren has become an essential part of all 
streams of thought connected in anyway 
with the origin and development of man." 
Those who caught the spirit and true mean- 
ing of child study, and have climg to the 
vital investigation of the heart and soul of 
rtie child will be ^d of the help which this 
book affords. It is a chart by which the 
teacher can find her way in so complex a 
subject. Superintendent Kratz has talked 
with teachers and parents in this book, in 
all friendliness and sympathy with the deli- 
cate work to be accomplished in learning 
the child at a time when he does not know 
himself. The work is also hygienic in its 
consideration of the fatigue problem in the 
school-room, and in the discussion of the 
conservation of nervous energy. There is 
also a chapter of "A Study in Musical Inter- 
pretation," which will be of interest to every 
teacher, whether the children are in primary 
of grammar grades. Other chapters on 
Alertness, A Study in Spelling, are full of 
the practical work of the school-room from 
the child study viewpoint. An Outline of 
a Manual Training Course is timely and 
suggestive. .The chapter on The Building 
of Character evidences a recognition of the 
basis and object of all child study. The 
Gosing Leaf from a Superintendent's Diary 
gives a glimpse of the almost paternal in- 
terest in a bo/s nature and history. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The Book of Fables and Folk Stories. 
By H. E. Scuddcr. 

This is an illustrated edition of 176 pages 
of many well known children's stories. 
They are arranged with a view to the 
child's advance in word management, leav- 
ing those stories with more difficult vocabu- 
lary for the latter part of the book. Lists 
of words foimd in each story, that the child 
would not be likely to meet in the usual first 
grade text-book, are arranged at the dose 
of the book for the teacher to teach sep- 
aratdy before the reading of these stories 
begins. This pedagogical plan in the re- 
printing and re-arranging of the old familiar 
stories will be appreciated by teachers and 
give the book an added school value. It is 
also well suited for home use. 



W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 

Bird Note Book. Devised by Richard 
H. Gerberding, 1315 Waveland Avenue. 

The object of this very substantial Note 
Book is to assist the bird student in identify- 
ing wild birds in their native haunts. It is 
a means of recording the maikings that 
strike the eye While the bird is in sight, and 
not have to depend on memory to record 
them afterwards. 

Fnmk M. Chaiunan, Editor of Bird Lore 
says, "The book may be cordially recom- 
mended." Ernest Thompson-Seton says, 
"It is an excellent idea." Bird students 
and observers of nature in every form, like 
these noted authors, are qualified to speak 
discriminatin^y on such a book. All those 
who intend to learn all they can of bixtlB this 
summer will find this Note Book worth 
trying. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Reading for Training Classes. By 
Rose M. Libby. 

The author says: "This work is intended 
for the use of advanced pupils in reading, 
teachers, teachers' training classes, and those 
preparing for regents' examinations." While 
this little book has a specific object in assist- 
ing New York teachers, its plan and content 
will be of service to every teacher, whether 
or not she has the bugbear examination 
before her. All that pertains to the teaching 
of reading — inflection, emphasis, modyla- 
tion, pronunciation, accent, phonics, etc. — 
are considered in topics separatdy, and 
abound in well-digested suggestions. Vari- 
ous methods of teaching reading to be- 
ginners is also considered, and spelling 
comes in for its share of analytical treat- 
ment. The book is especially valuable for 
its pithy quality in discussion. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Earth and Sky. (Revised Edition.) 
Number Two in Earth and Sky Series. 
By J. H. Stickney. 

This is designed for a Second and Third 
Grade Nature Reader and Text-book. The 
object in this series is to cause children to 
see their relation to the natural worid, in a 
way to arouse their imagination and interest. 
The following chapter titles will suggest the 
manner in which the child is to be instructed 
to see and understand the worid about him: 
Earth For a Home; How Does the Garden 
Grow; Shelter and Protection; The Light 
Princess; Feathers and Fur; Industries; 
Working Together; The World Beautiful, 
etc. The book is illustrated and attractive. 
If the teacher will catch the spirit of the 
author, the child will be introduced into the 
world about him in a happy and intelligent 
way that will lay the foundations for the 
right kind of nature acquaintance and nature 
study. 

— The number of district superintendents 
in Chicago, HI., has been increased from 
four to ten. Superintendent Cooley asked 
for six assistants, but the Committee in- 
creased the number to ten, which is con- 
sidered ideal. 



Spring Medicine 

III thousands and thousands of homes^ 
in cities, towns and villages — three 
doses a day of Hood's Sarsaparilla are 
DOW being taken by every member of the 
family. 

Why such wide and general use ? 
Because Hood's Sarsaparilla has proved 
itself the Best Spring Medicine, by iu 
wonderful eflbcts in cleansing the system 
of all humors, overcoming that tired 
feeling, creating appetite, clearing the 
complexion, giving strength and ani- 
mation. Forty thousand testimonials re- 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 
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lets called Samatabs. 100 Doses $1. 

Ouaranteed under the Food and Drags Act. 
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light on the proper solution of school 
problems by his systematic and sympa- 
thetic study of the children. 

The results of these original investi- 
gations are presented in a simple yet 
entertaining manner direct from the 
school-room, often in the artless lan- 
guage of the pupils themselves, and fur- 
nish bright and highly profitable read- 
ing for all classes of teachers. 
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Order Bird Kctnre* in Colors now. 



SCHOOL-ROOM 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
FOR APRIL 

By the Popular Author 
Prico. lOCoBta 



Educational Publishing Company 
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Black's 
Graded Readers 

BY 
BENJ. N. BLACK 

Five Book Series 

Primer 

12 mo. So pages. About 17,0 spirited 

illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 

25 cents. 

Emphasis is placed on these charac- 
teristics: I The pages are free from 
irrelevant matter. 2 The subjects are 
interesting to all children. 3 Single 
line sentences and wide spacing. 4 
Frequent pages of review sentences, 
which are numbered for convenience 
of tests. 5 The whole lesson always 
in sight. 6 Vocabulary and grading 
the result of extreme care and experi- 
ence. 

First Reader 

i2mo. 112 pages. FuUy illustrated. 

Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents. 

Plan of the Primer continued. The 
little stories arouse curiosity, and the 
conversations upon the interests and 
activities of child life vivify the page 
and make study a delight. Besides 
the home and outdoor life, conduct and 
kindliness towards animals receive im- 
pressive suggestion through fable and 
nature story. 

Send jot descriptive circular 
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Notes 

— On and after May i, 1907, the Scher- 
merhom Teachers' Agency, for nineteen 
years located at 3 East Fourteenth Street, 
will occupy a suite of offices in the Billings 
Court building, 353 Fifth Avenue, comer 
34th Street. On the comer to the west is 
located the Waldorf-Astoria,' to the north 
the new B. Altman store, while diagonally 
across is the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, on the site of the old A. T. Stewart 
mansion. The rapid growth of the Scher- 
merhom Agency and the steady trend of 
business northward has made it necessary 
to secure more commodious quarters and a 
more central location. In arranging the new 
offices the convenience of the school official 
and the teacher has been the first thought 
of the proprietors and visitors will at once 
realize this fact. 

— The Bulletin of the New York Univer- 
sity Summer School issued this week an- 
noimces ninety-seven courses to be given 
at University Heights during the six weeks 
beginning July ist. Among the new courses 
is one on School Organization and School 
Administration, and courses on the English 
Novel and on Browning and Tennyson. 
A new department has been added on the 
Teaching and Supervision of the Manual 
Arts. Two courses in Art and Manual 
Training will be given during the first 
three weeks of the Summer School. A 
course on Constmctive Work for Elemen- 
tary Schools and one on Object Drawing. 
The course on Kindergarten Methods will 
be repeated. The courses in the Depart- 
ment of Domestic Art will be continued 
as in former years. In the Department of 
Physical Education, a new course has teen 
added on Anatomy in relation to physical 
education, and also courses on the Organi- 
zation and Administration of School Play- 
grounds. The course on Methods of Pre- 
paring and Conducting Gardens for the 
Education of Children will be repeated. 

The Schwab estate, recently given to the 
University, will be utilized for the work of 
the Summer School, the two large mansions 
having been furnished for use as dormi- 
tories". The attendance of the school the 
last six years has shown a steady increase 
from 63 to 351. It is expected that the 
attendance this year will approximate 500. 
New York University was one of the first 
universities in the country to undertake 
summer school work, and has now carried 
on a Summer School for thirteen consecutive 
years. Write for a copy of the Bulletin. 
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responsible and remunerative position, begin now to arrange for a two weeks' attendance 
at the Augsburg Summer School of Drawing at Chicago in 1907. 

Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the business manager, 

Mr. E. S. SMITH, 

228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Who's Who? . 

"While I was in the principal's office the other morn- 
ing, an agent came in with some new thing or other. He 
sai(i, * Will you give me the names of a few of your promi- 
nent primary teachers ? I have something new for seat 
work, that I want to bring before them/ Have you 
been visited or heard anything about it ? " 

** No, not anything, but if the new thing is gcxxi I shall 
get it, in time." 

'* O, yes, so shall I. It was not that, that was troub- 
ling me. But it was just one more 'last straw' that 
makes me want to talk to you. I should be ashamed 
to own to myself that I was envious or jealous, but I 
don't know but I am both. I knew perfectly well that 
my name wouldn't be given by the principal as one of the 
most prominent teachers. It never is. I am not prom- 
inent. I've given my body and soul to my teaching for 
four years. I am called successful. I went into the 
seventh heaven when the principal said to me, one day, 
* I never have any anxiety about your r(X)m; ' yet I never 
feel as if I were among the leading teachers. I am never 
consulted by ' them. I never feel in things. This 
sounds silly now I say it aloud, but it is always a little 
sore place in my heart — my closet skeleton. Now, 
don't speak yet, or I shall never get the courage to tell 
you about my suffering last winter at our State Associa- 
tion. You know a lot of us went, but not more than 
half a dozen of our city teachers were noticed or had 
any part in the social things. The same ones you know 
that lead in everything here. How they carried oflF 
things there! They were presented to the prominent 
speakers, by our superintendent, too, and were in the 
midst of everything. I was so dreary throughout the 
whole week. I wonder if I was the only one that felt 
that way." 

"My dear girl, I know everything you mean. I've 
been here fiftee;n years, and I see it every year and I ac- 
cept it and I don't get wretched about it. Why ? Because 
I learned long ago that human nature is the same in school 
life as in the outside world. There will always be the 
leaders, the prominent ones, the magnet groups. I've 
settled it in my own mind, with a little more philosophy 
than I usually apply to things. Let's take our own 
teaqhers' meeting here at home, for instance. Three 
or four do most of the talking. They must talk. It is 
their way. They feel a thing and say it emphatically. 
They have no objection at all to your talking just as they 
do, but you — you sit way back, hear it all and absorb 
it all an(l say nothing. You must see that the prominent 
talkers are not always the best teachers. They may be 
or they may not be — the talking is the thing they must 
do. Temperament enters into this a great deal. An 
instinct for leadership is in it, too. Heredity — that 
counts a great deal. They inherit, somewhere back. 
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an overpowering desire for expression. I know enough 
of your inheritance to know they were sterling people. 
But your father wasn't a stump speaker, nor your mother 
president of the sewing circle. It is a combination of 
causes and influences that make prominent people. 
There seems to be an endowment for it, sometimes. 
One word more about these teachers' meetings. I do 
think our principal should seek out the quiet ones and 
get their opinions. But with all his goodness, he chival- 
rously confesses he is only a *mere man,' so we mustn't 
expect too much when the feminine monopolists make 
an audience of him. 

As to that association, why, it is always so. The half 
dozen were bright, yoimg, or yoimgish teachers, who 
looked well, dressed well, had the society touch, knew 
how to meet people, and were having a good time. Lots 
of others wanted a good time too. Indeed the social 
tonic of these meetings is one of the best things about 
them. The desirable men were off duty and wanted 
the relaxation of social festivities — none of them were 
really dying to hear the * papers' you know. But they 
all behaved with propriety as far as I saw, according to 
our American code of what girls may do in public. I 
wasn't disturbed by any of it, and while I wasn't 
* in it' I did not feel a fraction of a millimeter below one 
of them. And you — demure Uttle puss — flocked 
by yourself and ate your heart out. I'm sorry, for I've 
been through it all and suffered it all. Now just as long 
as we live we shall see just this condition of things and 
there is no use to weep ourselves into a malarial atmo- 
sphere over it. It is life. It must be accepted. But 
don't i^cy for a moment that to be among the promi- 
nent is to be in imalloyed bliss. They have the trials 
and heartaches of prominence, which you, with your 
temperament, couldn't bear as well as they do. Why 
envy those with whom you would not feel at ease a mo- 
ment, if you were annexed ? 

Now a concrete appUcation of this little sermonette. 
I hear there are going to be several changes, promotions, 
in our schools next year. Don't have one shiver of 
neglect because your position is not changed. You 
have the gem of a school. Stick to it, and don't desire 
to risk the possible misfit of a change. You are a primary 
teacher in every fibre of your make-up, and in every in- 
stinct of your nature. Stay in primary work just as long 
as you teach. If you must sigh for a change, sigh for 
the promotion to a first grade — if you are fitted to work 
with the babies — though I doubt if you are. The first 
year of school is a place where the angels would need 
a special bequest of heavenly wisdom to fill it perfectly 
and then they couldn't. 

Now just one word more, as the speakers say. I may 
not see you again till after vacation. Where are you 
going? Yes, that soimds promising but you will do as 
you did last year I'm afraid — wait to be discovered. 
Vacationists are not over-considerate. Don't expect 
it. Of all places that exist, a summer hotel is the hot- 
house for cliques. Don't even see them, or recognize 
them, as such. Smile on them all, and never be a bit 
sensitive when you feel an icy indifference come back 
to you. Learn to fight your * sensitiveness.' It neither 
indicates fine feelings nor superiority — usually an over 
self-consciousness and vanity." 

O, what is vacation for? Not to do fancy work on 
piazza's and discuss nothings but to revel in outdoors, 
getting nearer and nearer to the great Heart that gives 
us suriuner beauty; to cast away **the cap and bells we 
pay for our lives" and to rise above the small worries 
of the stressful work days and grow broader, calmer, 
stronger in body and larger in soul — that is vacation. 



Devotional Exercises 

Evelyn L. Taintor, Campello, Mass. 

THE question of devotional exercises in school is a puz- 
zling one for many of us. The state law both com- 
mands and forbids. 
Many devout teachers are really troubled by the 
lack of reverence on the part of the children. They are list- 
less and indifferent, and sometimes even mischievous. Even 
if there is outward order there is little real interest. They are 
looking out of the windows, or about the room; some are even 
reduced to studying their own fingers. This part of the day's 
work is to them simply something to he gotten through with, 
like putting down the attendance record. It is notMng they 
have any interest in or regard for. 

Leaving aside all religious feeling, this lack of harmony in 
begining the day's work is appalling. 

The law says that the Bible shall be read "without oral 
comment" — that means without anything to stimulate in- 
terest. For this reason, I suppose, the majority of teachers 
choose the Psalms. At any rate, they do oftenest choose 
them. Children often like the sonorous or majestic sound of 
them without taking in their sense. 

Help came to me on this question by accident. 

One Monday morning, as I faced my class, ready to read 
the usual Psalm, an impulse came to me to read instead the 
beheading of John the Baptist, the Sunday-school lesson of 
the day before. When part way through the narrative a 
feeling of tenseness in the room made me look up. Almost 
every eye was fixed on my face — listlessness and indifference 
were no more. I was convinced by the way the children 
listened that I had hit upon a way to make our opening 
exercises a real part of the day's program. Since then I 
have always read the Bible stories in our devotional exer- 
cises. "Oral comment'* is not necessary; the stories speak 
for themselves. The dramatic action in most of them keeps 
the children eager and expectant. They also often apply for 
themselves the meaning of the story. Many instances could 
be given, but I will give but two. 

One of my worst mischief-makers used to ask me at least 
once a week to read the Plagues of Egypt — why, I could 
never understand. One night when I was about to punish 
him for the error of his ways he said, " If you '11 let me off 
this time, Miss Taintor, I won't do it again." 

"That's what you said last time, Edward," I reminded 
him. He sat without speaking for a few moments with such 
a curious expression on his face that I asked him what he 
was thinking of. 

"I was thinking about Pharoah," he said. "I guess I'm 
just like him. He was always promising he'd do right and 
then when the plagues let up he forgot all about it. Say, I 
think Pharoah was a mean old scamp and I don't mean to 
be like him, so I'm going to remember." 

Now this is a real happening, so I 'm not going to claim as 
the story-books do, that Edward was utterly reformed, for 
he wasn't, but it did help. 

The second instance was this: One night after school half 
a dozen girls were staying to visit me. While I was doing 
my work they got into a very interested discussion. Hearing 
the animated voices, I went up to the group and asked what 
they were talking about. 

Mary answered: "We're talking about lying. Miss 
Taintor, canH you tell a lie without saying a word? Irene 
says that you can't, but you can make folks think a lie by 
keeping still. Joseph's brothers just the same as told a lie 
when they took Joseph's bloody coat to their father and 
said, * We found it. See if it isn't your son's coat,' and they 
knew a wild beast hadn't eaten Joseph, but they didn't 
say so, and it was just the same as a lie, wasn't it. Miss 
Taintor?" 

These instances occurred with a third year class. It takes 
a little longer to get any such applications from younger chil- 
dren, but even first grade children are interested in hearing 
the stories read, though sometimes not on the first reading. 
My experience has been that with first grade children it is 
better to read the same story several mornings in succession. 
I believe this plan will solve the questioner any teadier^ 
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The children themselves are always eager to suggest stories, 
but I will add a list which every class I have ever had have 
called for. 

David and Goliath. 

Samson. 

Daniel in the Lions' Den. 

Jonah. 

Cain and Abel. 

Finding of Moses. 



Crossing the Red Sea. 

John the Baptist. 

Peter in Prison. 

Account of the Nativity, in Luke n.: 8-17. 

This latter I always read just before Christmas. I have a 
large picture of the angels appearing to the shepherds and 
before I begin to read I tell the children I am going to read 
the story of that picture. They never fail to look at it with 
ever growing interest. 



John James Audubon 
(From the bust by William Cowperjpresented to the American Museum of Natural History by Morris K. Jessup) 
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The Coming of Bird Day 

Eleanor M Jollie 



IRD DAY didn't come all at once to 
the little brown school-house near the 
apple orchard. No, indeed! It came 
with the first promise of the soft spring 
breeze, with the first tint of green in 
the swelling buds, and the first whir of 
blue wings from out a bluer sky. 

" The birds will come back, the birds 
will come back!" cried the children, 
ajid with lavish hand they scattered 
wisps of hay from Dobbin's stall, bits 
of feathers from dolly's pillow, and 
little twigs which the friendly March 
wind blew down into the outstretched 
fingers 

There were no birds yet, over in 
that Land of Enchantment, the or- 
chard, into which one might peep, 
and about which one might dream, but which one must 
never enter; for the .fairy who had charge of the orchard 
had, with a touch of her wand, turned the green apple 
leaves dull red and brown, and those of the one elm tree 
golden. And the birds had taken the hint and had flown 
southward last autunm. 

And all winter the lonesome little nests had been blown 
about, and beaten by the storms, and we had watched and 
wondered where the late tenants were, and what they were 
doing until we could ahnost see their bright eyes peeping at 
us from the sweet magnolias, or hear their gay songs as they 
flew far, far away over the great fields of cotton. 

But now the fairy of the orchard is repenting. Not all at 
once, for she is slow to make acknowledgement, but little by 
little. She touches the russet brown of the trees with tender 
green. She gives the grass and moss a brighter tint. She 
bids the maples hang out their ruddy fringe. She calls the 
sleepy violets to awaken, and tells the sunbeams where to 
hide. Thus does she coax the birds back again. 

We, too, have done our best, for on the fence, quite hidden 
from the road, we have nailed a starch box newly painted, 
with inviting doors and windows cut out in the right places, 
and above the front door we have tacked a sign, large and 
elegant, "To Let." 

Sparrows have hired it, this cunning little bird house of 
ours, and that disappointed us a wee bit at first. But, after 
all, sparrows are birds, and so chatty, and fussy, and busy, 
and tame are they, that it has proved great fun to watch 
them. 

"If birds were to write letters, what color of letter paper 
do you suppose they would like and use ? " WTiat an absurd 
question ! Foolish ? Perhaps to grown-ups, but enchantingly 
interesting to children. 

All colors that Nature gives us, of course, and that was 
the reason that the third grade teacher of the little brown 
school-house spent ten minutes one noon time tinting a white 
envelope in all colors of the rainbow, with water colors, after 
the children had gone. 

And the next day the queerest thing happened. In the 
letter box, with a stamp and post-mark, was a letter ad- 
dressed to the children. The post-man must have wondered 
long about the awful color of that letter and have concluded 
that the style for spring stationery was bad indeed. 

"Whom do you suppose it is from, children?" said the 
teacher, holding up the letter. On being opened it was found 
to be from " Little Boy Blue," who said he was about to come 
north and wondered if there was an apple orchard anywhere 
around, and if so, would we send him any information in 
regard to it. 

We wrote back at once, it is needless to say, and he must 
have received the letter, for a few days later we heard his 
sweet song, and caught a glimpse of him flying past the 
windows. 

On that day we each began to keep a diary. The covers 
were made of blue wall paper, sprinkled with apple blossoms, 
and on each was written, "Our Orchard Diaries." Oh, 



the delights of the pages of those books, for they were 
illustrated. 

The sun which called the birds back, little pictures showing 
the Southland, which they had left, were pasted in. 

A copy of the bluebird's letter was added. The day when 
he first arrived was carefully jotted down and marked as a 
red letter day. 

Pictures of children showing kindness to birds were scat- 
tered through the diaries. 

Little bird stories were reproduced and pasted into the 
books. 

Another red-letter day was the day when robin came. We 
caUed him "Bobby Robin." 

On one awful day blue-jay had a quarrel with his neigh- 
bors, and that, too, or rather an account of it, went into the 
book. 

One day we made a birds' bathtub, by sinking an old 
granite iron pan into the ground. We lined the bottom of 
the pan with pebbles, and covered the edge with moss. 
Then we wTOte a description of it, and that, too, went into 
the dairies. 

"A Recipe for Building a Bird's Nest" was a page which 
pleased the children. 

Just a few lines from a familiar poem, that's all. 

" First a wisp of yellow hay 
In a pretty round they lay, 
Then some shreds of yellow floss 
Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song. 
This way, that way, and across." 

As the birds appeared, one by one, we fastened their pic- 
tures to the board in the front of the room. 

When Bird Day came we twined sprays of apple blossoms 
around the pictures. 

Then — oh, joy! — Miss C. offered to loan us her parrot, 
a great green fellow, who arrived in due season and held the 
place of honor in the front of the room, on a stand below his 
pictured brethren. Now a good parrot would have made 
himself agreeable by talking a bit now and then. Not he! 
He slunk into one corner of his cage, where he sat and shivered 
and trembled, and only came out of his shell when his mistress 
came to take him home. And to this day, if Poll does not 
obey, she has only to say, " Want to go to school again ? " and 
he, seeming to connect the word "school" with his one- 
time experience, at once hies himself into order. 

The exercises were so few, and yet so simple; just the story 

— I know of no better one than Longfellow's "Birds of 
Killingworth" — and the little poems and language papers 
from the diaries, taken because they were a part of the ex- 
perience and lives of the children, and so were understood. 

But the best Bird Day — we had to celebrate twice, you 
see, because that part of it couldn't come to the children 

— was the little excursion taken into the countr}'. 

Of all the poems the children had ever learned, I think 
that the little unwritten one has been the sweetest, for, in 
the hollow of an old maple tree, so old that its bark was 
covered with gray moss, a wee bird had built her nest and 
there she and her hungry brood were living. 

In the midst of daisy fields we stood, the children and I, 
watching the tiny heads upstretched to greet the mother-bird 
when she returned with their supper. Over us bent the 
blue sky and nearby the old stone wall a little brook sang to 
us. 

"It's a happy home, isn't it, children?" I said. The 
children nodded. "We wouldn't touch it for anything, 
would we?" said Elizabeth. "I'd like to see anyone dare 
to touch it while I am around," said Bobby. And I — well — 
I went home satisfied, for I knew by the tender, loving looks 
on the little faces of my boys and girls, that Bird Day had 
done its work. 



" Woman — tender-hearted woman' — demands each year 
the sacrifice of 200,000,000 birds to furnish ornaments for 
her headgear." 
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Long years ago, the Red Men say, 
God touched this earth of ours 

And, in each spot, a tree sprang up 
And bore its leaves and flowers. 

When Autumn came, the rich, green leaves 
Were changed to red and gold. 

And soon they fluttered to the earth 
All brilliant, we are told. 

The Father, loath to see them die, 

Changed each into a bird, 
And songs of sweetest melody 

From all the trees were heard. 



From red-brown oaks, the robins came. 

The yellow willow fair 
Became the little yellow birds. 

Fast darting through the air. 

Each cardinal that flew about 

Had been a maple red 
And larks and sparrows, here and there. 

Sprang from the brown leaves dead. 

And so the birds have come to be. 
And in the trees they dwell, 

And, there, they sweetly sing to show 
They love the great trees well. 



The Passing Months IX 

May 

Eleanor Cameron 

A wondrous blue within the glowing sky; 

Bright sunshine, with a wealth of golden sheen; 
Great clouds, like soft-winged birds, float gently by, j 

While glad Earth dons her trailing robes of green. 
A million tiny leaves come creeping out 

To stand a-quiver in the tender air; 
New-pulsing life is teeming all about, 

For May is here and all the world is fair. 
A flock of birds in every wayside tree, 

With throats a-burst, tell out the joys of Spring; 
From every pool there rises cheerily 

The joyous song that all creation sings. 
Go seek the orchard where the fruit-trees stand 

A miracle of fragrant bud and flower; 
Here shines the love of God on every hand, 

Oh! soul, rejoice in Nature's festive hour! 

At the close of the April school month, make a summary 
of the completed calendar. If the March calendar has been 
allowed to remain upon the blackboard, an interestiiig com- 
parison may be made, and the children will easily grasp the 
main points of difference between the first two months of 
spring. Note especially that rain has taken the place of 
snow, and that the sunny days are increasing in number. 
Recall to the minds of the children the fact that March was 
marked by the presence of high winds and that April is the 
month of spring rains. Prove both of these statements by a 
reference to the completed records. Have the children repeat 
the stanza containing the names of the spring months, and 
before taking up the study of May review the verses for 
April. 

May is the month of spring-time beauty. During the 
swiftly-passing days, it should be the teacher's chief aim to 
open the eyes of the pupils to the wealth of loveliness about 
them. Encourage the children to tell what they saw on the 



way to school and have them report the appearance of each 
newly-returned bird. Before the formal questions are dis- 
cussed ask each child to name the things that he thinks most 
beautiful. Lead the children to talk freely and you will be 
surprised to discover the many beauties that the little eyes 
have noticed. 

After this preliminary work, the following questions may 
be used as a guide in the more formal study of the new month: 

I What name shall we write above the new calendar? 
a To what group of months does May belong? 

3 What wind do we find blowing during the month of May? 
What is a gentle wind often called? How do the May winds differ 
from those of last month? 

4 What is the color of the sky ? Are there any clouds ? 

5 Do we have as much rain as we did during the month of April ? 

6 Is there any frost ? 

7 What change is taking place in the leaves? 

8 What do we find in the ponds ? What sound do the frogs make ? 

9 What are the ants doing? 

10 Do you see any buttemies? 

11 What fruit trees are in bloom ? What will follow the blossoms 
on the fruit trees? What do we find ilpon the trees that have ceased 
blooming? Why should we allow the blossoms to remain upon the 
trees? ^ • 

12 What is happening in the fields? What is the worit of the 
farmer ? Name all of the things that a farmer does in his spring work. 

13 What do we find upon the grass at night? 

14 What wild flowers are in bloom ? In what order do the spring 
flowers come out? In what places do we find violets? May-apples? 
Spring beauty ? Anemones ? Dandelions, etc. 

15 What birds are here that you did not see last month ? What are 
the birds doing ? What material do the birds use in making their nests ? 
(Hair of cow or horse, thistle-silk, silk of dandelion and milkweed, 
mud, hay, moss, leaves, dry grass, cord, and silk thread.) Which bird 
sings most ? Where does die robin do most of his singing ? What bird 
builds his nest near the ground? In bushes? At the tops of trees? 
Near houses? What bird has the least fear of humankmd? What 
birds use mud in their nest-building? What birds line their nests? 
What material is used for this soft inside lining? Where does the 
oriole build? The sparrow? The woodpecker? The swallow? The 
crow? What bird makes the smallest nest? The largest? The most 
loosely-built nest?^. What birds hide their nests? When do the birds 
sing die most? • • .2-i • • • ."l •* • • L^^L' t'*rf'* • f'^:* /•J 

CTln^presenting this work on the birds, try to create a feeling 
of love and protection for them. A sensible and practical 
hint (along this line) may be found in the Primary Educa- 
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TioN for May (1906), in an article entitled "Nature Study — 
May." This article offers a good solution for the problem of 
the boy and the sling-shot. 

Encourage the children to provide for the wants of the birds, 
by throwing out criunbs and setting out small dishes of water. 
Nothing so fosters love as a course of protective action. As 
soon as the little folks can be made to realize that the birds 
(as well as themselves) are made to live and be happy in this 
glorious world that God has created, all the old and savage 
instincts that would prey upon a weaker and helpless life 
will be found to disappear with great rapidity. During the 
nesting season, lead the children to spread on the grass and 
shrubbery such material as the birds will need in their home- 
building. The little ones will derive much enjoyment from 
the close view of the birds as they come to claim the various 
things that meet their necessities. 

The above questions may be discussed briefly or taken up 
for more lengthy study, according to the wish of the teacher. 
At the conclusion of this work, the following verses may be 
taught, in order that the children may retain the facts and 
impressions that have been gained in the study^of May: 

When the gentle breezes blow 
And the sky is Uue and clear. 

When the leaves and flowers grow, 
Then we know that Spring is here. 

Trees are dressed in robes of white, 
Birdies sing the live-long day. 

All the world's a lovely sight 
In the pleasant month of May. 

After these verses have been memorized, teach'the following 
finger-plays. 

The Bird Nest 

» This is the place the birdies found, 
* High in the cherry-tree, 

3 It held the nest — so small and round — 

As safely as could be. 

4 Here are the leaves that hung o'erhead, 

A screen from the wind and sun; 

5 The birdies lined the cradle-bed 

And all their work was done. 

^ And soon within the tiny nest 

7 Upon the branches high 
« There lay, beneath the mother's breast, 

9 Three eggs — just like the sky! 

^^ Although no sound of life is heard 

Beneath the mother's wing, 
>' Some day each egg will be a bird. 

To live and cluiq) and sing. 

Directions 

I Hold up right hand; with thumb hidden beneath the pahn 
Separate the fint finger from the otheis, to imitate the "foik" of a tree. 
' 3 Raise the right hand (held as in movement No. i) over heads. 
Look upward as if gazing into a tall tree. 

3 Shape a deep bird's nest with both hands. 

4 Hold up right hand. Let hand and figers droop softly from the 
wrist. Shape a deep nest with left hand and hold it under die screen. 
Look into nest 

5 Shape nest with right hand and another one with the left 
Place the hollowed left hand in the right one, as if lining a nest Eyes 
turned downward 

6 Same as movement 3. 

7 Look upward and elevate nest 

8 Spread arms out at side, in imitation of a bird's wings. 

9 Hold up three fingers of right hand. 

10 Same as movement given under 8. 

11 Emphasize line by shaking the forefinger of the right hand. 

Learning to Fly 

A wee little bird with a small brown wing. 
But a heart that is longing to soar and sing; 
A failure and fall — then another try. 
And the wee little birdie has learned to fly. 
And thus do the birdies and children, too. 
Find, that to learn, we must dare and do. 



head 1 
4 
5 
6 



Three Little Birds 

* Three little birds in a cosy nest 

' Up in the branches high, 
3 Cuddled and warm neath' the mother's breast. 
Under the deep, blue sky. 

Three little birds when the twilight creeps, 
4 Gently swing to and fro; 
5 Sinking to rest as the mother peeps 
Lullabies, soft and low. 

« Three little birdies, that long to fly. 

Balance on timid wing, 
» Wait, little birdies — and by and by 

Gaily you'll soar and sing. 

Directions 

Shape nest with both hands. 
Raise the nest high in the air and look upward. 
Place hands (with pahns together) under the right cheek. Bend 
to side. 
Shape nest and rock it to and fro. 

Nod heads as if falling asleep. Eyes shut and open sleepQy. 
Aims out at side. MfUie qmck, jerking motion, as if balancing 
on the edge of the nest. 

1 Look into the nest, that has been shaped by the two hands. 
'Reate last two lines in a louder voice and with a more enthusiastic man- 
ner. 

The Violet 

» In a seed-pod, brown and dry. 

Buried in the ground, 
* Many seeds together lie. 

Hard and small and round. 

3 Tap-tap-tap! The raindrops fall; 

4 Sunbeams beckon bright; 
5 Tiny plantlets heed the call, 
Creeping toward the light. 

^ Straight and tall, the wee plants grow, 

7 Soon the leaves are seen 
« Then a bud, hid deep below 
In a sheath of green. 

9 Last of all, a flower we see, 
» Petals all about; 
Hear the children shout with glee, 
" "Violets are out!" 

Directions 

I Make a long seed-pod. Use both hands. 

a Double up nsts and press them closely together. 

3 Tap on the desk witn the finger-tips. 

4 Mi^e a beckoning motion with the rij^ht hand. 

5 Raise both hands softiy upward. (Fists doubled.) 

6 Continue the motion, begun as movement 5 until the arms are 
over the head. 

7 Hold anns over head and then slowly open the closed hand. 

8 Shape a bud with both hands. 

9 Look upward for the sudden opening of a flower. 

10 Put hands, with palms out ward,at each side of the face. Allow 
finger-tips to touch just over the head. 

11 Recite this hne in a very enthusiastic manner, as if telling a 
secret. 

Hand Work 

The hand work for May naturally centres about the bird- 
study. The different birds should be cut, drawn, and colored. 
In beginning this work, take up the robin as the first subject. 
Lead the chUdren to make large cuttings, and when they have 
grown proficient in reproducing the outline of the robin, let 
them use charcoal and paper. Strive for the same large-sized 
birds and try to get the same degree of perfection that was 
secured in the work with scissors. In coloring the robin, 
begin with the brown and red crayons, using a little white for 
the feathers of the wings. When the results in this line are 
good, some of the best cuttings and drawings may be painted. 
There are many ways in which the completed studies can be 
arranged. Moimt the colored birds on oblongs of white or 
dark paper and fasten them together to form a border. 
This arrangement is an effective bit of decoration and th« 
border, thus made, can be placed at the top or bottom oi a 
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blackboard. Some of the best of these colored birds should 
be fastened to the twigs of the bough that held the collection 
of bird nests, studied during the winter months. If the room 
contains a covered wall space, cut a large bough (of white or 
brown ps^per) and arrange some of the robins upon it. Follow 
this work by a study of the robin in a flying position. Color 
the best cuttings as before. If desired, smaller cuttings may 
be made to be used for bird-day posters. 

The other bu-ds can be studied in the same manner. In 
the b^inning, take those birds that possess strongly marked 
characteristics. The work on the robin may be followed by a 
review study of the common sparrow and then the song- 
sparrow should be cut, drawn, and painted. On account of 
its strong beak and drooping tail, the woodpecker is a very 
interesting bird and admits of good reproduction, both by 
scissors and charcoal. If there is time, make a review study 
of the blue-jay, and then take up in order the bluebird, wood- 
thrush, cat-bird, meadow-lark, and brown-thrasher. If it is 
possible, prociu-e good specimens of old nests and study the 
work of the different birds. If good pictures can be obtained, 
cut and color the various eggs laid by the song-birds. Before 
this work is completed, have the children draw the different 
birds' nests. This may be done either with or without the 
bough. 

Continue the study of trees, giving special attention to the 
horse-chestnut tree. This tree is always interesting to chil- 
dren. Cut, draw, and paint the fruit trees, showing merely 
the branches. Follow this work with the study of trees in 
mass. Before leaving this subject, allow the httle ones to 
cut or draw trees with tiny nests on one of the branches. 

Illustrate the May verses by making spring landscapes. 
Try to obtain the fresh yellow-green of the spring grass. 
After the landscapes are completed, put several small birds 
(in flying position) into the sky. These birds may be painted 
or cut separately and pasted upon the painted scene. After 
the children grow skilful in making landscapes, allow them 
to add a small tree, with a bird's nest on one of the branches. 
For variation, put into the scenes a house and tree, and a 
fence with a tiny bird perched upon one of the posts. The 
completed landscapes may be used for bird-day booklets, 
posters, or invitations. 

Some of the spring flowers are very good subjects for paint- 
ing, and many of the simple ones can be easily drawn or cut 
with the scissors. Begin this work by cutting the violet and 
its leaf. Study each one separately and then take up the 
work on the entire plant. Reproduce the violet in cuttings, 
drawing, and painting. If it is so desired, the painted violets 
will furnish a good decoration for May-baskets. After the 
work on the violet has been completed, take up -the buttercup 
in the same way. The white flowers may be cut from white 
paper and left uncolored. Paint the stems and sepals green. 
In this work, do not forget the Jack-in-the-pulpit, for the 
May work will not be complete until the children have seen 
and studied this curious flower. The dandelion can be used 
very successfully in this work and admits of both cutting and 
painting. 

As the leaves come out, have a small spray (of each common 
tree or shrub) both drawn and painted. The lilac leaf is one 
of the simplest of the shrub leaves, and is therefore a good 
subject for the beginning of this work. Children greatly 
enjoy painting the maple twigs that hold leaves and several 
seeds. The Cottonwood leaf and its long cluster of seeds, 
admits of very good illustration, both with brush and pencil. 

As the school garden develops, have the pupils examine 
the various sprouts, paying special attention to the roots and 
leaf of each one. The greater part of this work should be 
drawing, although some of the easier vegetables may be suc- 
cessfully painted. Each species may be drawn several times 
in order to show the different stages of development. At the 
conclusion of this study, fasten the different papers together, 
putting the last made drawing at the bottom. This plan pro- 
vides each pupil with a good illustration of the growth of all 
the conunon vegetables that have been cultivated in the 
school-room. These little booklets may be used in nature 
study work or taken home to be shown to the parents. If 
the teacher so desires, the pupib may write short sentences 
about each plant and copy th^m bf low th^ (frawing to which 
hey refer. 



The Pony Game 



M. M. G. 

One comer of the room is selected for the livery bam, 
where the horses (?) are kept. (The harness consists of a 
long strip of stout cloth — brown jean — with a short, 
smooth stick in the middle making something for the ''team" 
to hold to, and two equal reins.) 

At a nod from the teacher, one of the pupils in the desks 
pretends to ring up dn the telephone, and the following con- 
versation takes place. (This is only a sample conversation 
and not meant to be learned. It is better that the conversa- 
tion be different with every different child, and let it be quite 
natural.) 

" Ting-a-ling — Hello. Is this the livery ? " 

A little boy acting as ** livery man" pretends to answer, 
and says, "Yes." 

"Well, this is Charlie Easton. Can I have a team of 
horses for to-day ? I want to drive into the country." 

Answer, "Yes; shall I drive them to your house or will 
you come down to the stable?" "Drive them up to my 
house. Good-by." 

"Ting-a-ling." 

Then the livery man hitches up two ponies (children who 
trot lightly) and drives them to the desk of the one who 
"telephoned." 

This child rises and drives the ponies merrily two or three 
times around the room, and then back to the "livery." 

The children are always delighted with this game. It 
stimulates and enlivens them during the last ten minutes 
of a long and tedious aftemoon. 



A Chickadee's Wisdom 

Kate W. Buck 

Shall I tell you about a Chickadee-dee 

That perched on my window as gay as could be. 

And while eating some cnunbs I had placed for him there 

Was attacked by a Nuthatch, in fact, by a paur? 

They were gray-breasted fellows, and fiercely they flew 

At poor little Chickadee, who scarcely knew 

What game Mr. Nuthatch was trying to play. 

Till suspecting 'twas food he was wanting that day. 

The dear little Chicky, while standing his ground. 

Picked out the best morsel there was to be found. 

And holding it up in his tiny, black bill, 

Reached it out to the Nuthatch with friendly good-will. 

A pity it is that the Nuthatch should scorn 

An offer so noble, of friendliness bom. 

But such was his nature; he bristled with rage 

And seemed quite inclined a fierce battle to wage. 

Not so little Chicky, who, not at all grieved. 

Seemed to say, " Well, never would I have believed 

That even a Nuthatch could be quite so rude. 

Although he was himgry and searching for food! 

But never mind that! He can't bother me; 

I'll just perch on a limb and sing Chickadee-dee!" 



Bird Whistles 



Whistles to imitate the songs of birds may be readily made 
in different ways. Remove the spout from a small toy tea-pot, 
make a whistle at the lower end of a quill, and fit that end 
to the hole of the tea-pot left upon the spout being removed. 
Then fill the tea-pot rather more than half full of water, 
blow the whistle, and clear bird-like notes will be sounded. 

Another form of bird whistle may be made out of a piece 
of elder or willow. Make in the middle of a piece of either 
of these woods a whistle, the wood being, of course, first 
hollowed out. Place one end of the whistle so made in the 
mouth, and the opposite end just under the surface of a glass 
of water, says Home Notes. By then blowing, the bird-like 
notes, as with the quill and the tea-pot, will be obtained. 

These whistles may be made of metal or glass as well as 
wood. 
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Birch Bark 

After my vacation in Maine last year, I brought home a 
quantity of birch- bark, and wanted to give my school chil- 
dren some pleasure from it We began the year with a study 
of Indian children, in reading and language work. While 
studying "Hiawadia" I cut sheets of 'paper in the shape of 
canoes and on these the children copied an extract from the 
building of Hiawatha's canoe, "Give me of your bark» O 
Birch-treet Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree!" etc. These 
done I cut the same shape from birch bark, bound in the 
paper with notebook clasps, and gave them to the childred. 
Bd^ore binding the bark with the sheets we spend a manual 
training period ornamenting them with stars; these were 
placed on the bow of the canoe, in brilliant colors of water 
color crayon. The children were delighted with these, and 
also with some boxes we made later in the year. At maple 
sugar time we read of the Pilgrims learning from the Indians 
the art of maple sugar making. One afternoon we folded 
little boxes the size of an inch cube; these we decorated with 
colored chalk, and I took them home and filled them with 
maple sugar, cut from slabs of the sugar which was sent me 
from Vermont. I also cut little booklet covers for binding 
some Indian story, and booklets of drawings we had made. 
B. G. 

A Board Exercise 

I use this in the Second Reader. It is heartily enjoyed by 
the little ones. I take the reading lesson assigned and write 
the words all scattered about on the board, using capital 
letters and punctuation marks as they appear in the lesson. 
And when preparing the lesson they rean the lesson, and then 
find the words on the board. Then when they come to the 
class I ask them to read a sentence to themselves, or if the 
sentence should be too long to retain in their memory, I ask 
them to read to a comma, and then after they have all read, 
I call on some one to take the pointer and read it from the 
board. Of course their reading isn't smooth, but the bene- 
ficial part is they learn the use of homonyms that appear in 
the lesson, capital letters, and punctuation marks. For 
instance, should to, too, two, come in the lesson, they will soon 
learn which one to point to. And in starting with a sentence 
that begins with The they won't point to one that begins with 
a small letter, and 'also should there be a word coming twice, 
one followed by a comma and the other by a period, they 
soon learn which to point to. We call this a "Pepper Box." 
G. C. 

Hektograph Helps 

For the teachers who do hektograph work for school, may 
I give a suggestion, which I have found helpful? 

Use a good hektograph. One made as follows: I have 
found to be very good. 

Hektograph 
4 oz. gelatine. 
19 oz. glycerine. 
J pt. tepid water. 
Mix ingredients and boil in double boiler for twenty minutes. 
Strain into one corner of pan which has been placed in a level 
position. When cold, it is ready for use. 

Trace carefully the outline of which you wish copies with 
"Dixon's Etemo" pencil, No. 2050, which has been slightly 
moistened with water. Keep the pencil point moist, In> 
vert the copy on the hektograph at once, then remove. 



Copies may now be made as rapidly as the paper can be 
placed on the hektograph, and removed. When the work has 
been completed, wash the hektograph in warm water, which 
will take only a few moments. 

A Co-worker 

First Grade Writing 

Probably most teachers find that beginners, in writing 
from a copy set at the top of a paper, make the first line or 
two, look very well, then mistakes creep in and the next few 
lines are not so good; then more mistakes until the writing 
finally becomes mere unintelligible scribbling. The reason 
for this is that after the first line or two> instead of looking at 
the model, the children copy from the last line that they have 
written. To correct this, teachers often set a copy in the 
middle of the page, but this insures only two or four well- 
written lines instead of one or two, so that it is not a very 
great help after all. 

To obtain really good work from them the pupils should 
have a fresh model for every line, and not even so far away as 
at the top of the page. 

"What," you will say, "set three or four hundred copies 
every day!" Not at all — set your copies on slips of paper. 
Give each child a slip, and have him place it across his paper 
at the top where his model has heretofore been written. 
Have him copy his first line from it, then cover what he has 
written with the slip and copy again, and so on down the page. 
If the children are careful with them the slips can be used a 
long time, and, by making them different, a number of words 
can be taught without a great deal of unnecessary labor on the 
part of the teacher. The slips can also be used for busy 
work. E. G. S. 

Pen-holding 

In response to your question, "Does any teacher of the 
two lower grades make any attempt to teach the children the 
proper method of holding the pen or pencil?" I will say 
I have never had any success as long as I taught writing using 
the finger movement, and slates, and pencil, or lead pencQ 
and paper. 

In the past school year, however, I taught writing to my 
first grade children (September entries) using the forearm 
movement, and pen and ink. 

The position assumed and maintained to a remarkable 
degree, and the pen-holding are such as to give our Super- 
visor of Writing, and myself the greatest satisfaction. The 
writing too, is good and rapid. 

If you are interested I shall be pleased to write you at 
length, and send some specimens of the work, together with 
a picture of one or more of the pupils, showing the position 
of the body, and the pen-holding as we teach it. 

R.K.D. 

Position in Writing 

You ask, "Does any teacher of the two lower primary 
grades make any attempt to" teach the children^the proper 
method of holding the pen, or pencil ? " 

I am a second grade teacher of twenty years* experience, 
and I have had success in teaching correct pen-holding to 
ray little ones. It requires more perseverance, enthusiasm 
and untiring energ}', than almost any other study, but I have 
always felt that it paid in the end. 

E. A. P, 
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A^ SjLimiwer at (^anjl^ridgc, 
England 

Lauxa Dunbar Haoasty, Teachen' Traioing School Buffalo, N. Y. 

IT is eyening at Cambridge. Hpw late the light lingers, 
as if loatji to leave so lovdy a scene, You decide that 
your fifst real view of the colleges, aside &om the 
glances you cast at them from the recesses of a hansom 
cab on arriving, shall be of the famous "Backs," where the 
Cam glides tranquilly through great stretches of lawn and 
ayeipues of fine old Engli^ trees. Indeed, you select as your 
means of access the very "long line of limes" ("In Memo- 
riana"), through which Tennyson passed when he returned to 
his Alma.Maier to revisit the rooms once occupied by his 
Ipyed colleague, Arthur Hallam. When Trinity College bridge 
is reached, what aj^ inviting landscape is spread beifore you! 
The long succession of college buildings skirting the stream; 
the picturesque bridges leading tp acres of open space dpvoted 
to tpnnis; the Cam itself, happy in the countless canoes 
floating on its bosom; these in t)ani fascinate. Then you 
notice that the. bai^s of the stream are dotted with graceful 
weeping willows; at that moment the cooing of doves greets 
your ear: they soimd like mourning dpves — weeping willows 
and mourning doves! — and yet you never felt more cheerful; 
nor happy in your' life, for the whole scene is so charming. 
,So dialling, in4eed, t^at here and there artists are sketching 
an4 potts are dreaming. On returning to your lodgings 
you feel that surely your lot "is cast in pleasant places," 
and you riejoice that the summer is to \>e spent in university 
worl^ amid{ so delightful, an atmosphere. 

How. full of interest are the days that intervene between 
the first taste of Cambridge and the opening of the sununer 
meeting! Strolling through the fine old colleges, twenty-one 
in number, how surprising it is to find many of the world's 
greatest masterpieces of art; for is it not generally believed 
that these are to be found in the national galleries or the 
museums? To trace the history of the various colleges, as 
shown in their architecture, paintings, carvings, stained glass, 
and old manuscripts is a work of sey^ral days. To visit the 
places inmiortalized by famous sons of Cambridge is another 
delightful way in which to spend a week. 

The day arrives in which the summer meeting formally 
opens." In the Senate House of the University a most imposing 
ceremony takes place. "His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of the United States of America," has been chosen to deliver 
the inaugural address, his subject being " The Rise and De- 
vdopnxQDLt qI the Vj^iited Stat^ of America." The Cambridge 
dons' assemble, wearing gowns indicative of their various 
officQS, the Doctor of Divinity in his robe of rich magenta 
silk, the Doctor of Wfusic in exquisite yellow satin brocade, the 
Fellows in lj>la,ck cap and gown, the Mayor of Camibridge, 
' who is also a FeUovf of king's College, wearing in addition 
a cloth oi gold. As the distinguished Master of Trinity 
CoU^e intro<h,ices the lecturer, as the Lord Bishop of Ely 
and the Mayor of Cambridge express appreciation at the 
close of the inaugural address, you feel that suddenly you 
have been transported to a land where only lofty sentiments 
are entertained, ' and where your mother-tongue is spoken 
with entire perfection, so satisfying are the musical tones 
and the rhetorical effects of the speakers. 

The afternoon of the first day is given to an organ recital 
in St. John's College Chapel; the evening is devoted to a 
large public reception given by the Master (we say President) 
of Trinity College and Mrs. Montagu Butler. Men familiar 
with the universities of different comitries state that greater 
presdge is connected with Trinity College, Cambridge, than 
any otfier institution in th^ world. To be entertained by the 
Master of Trinity College nieans — well, it means that you 
come in contact with the best this earth affords scholastically. 
What a gathering it is, this reception at Trinity Lodge! Here 
are students from all parts of the world where higher education 
is known. To wander through Trinity Lodge, more like a 
fine old palace than a lodge, is treat enough without the 
additional advantage of meeting intensely interesting people. 
As a tour of the drawing-room is made, the thought occurs 
that the profession of teaching must be more lucrative in 



Eng^nd ttuin in America, else, how can these cps^ir^ toilettes 
and exquisite jewels be account^ f pr ?. Later one l^axns that 
the student corps of tt^ summer meeting is very different ffpm 
that of the western world; for at Cambridge one ^d^ en- 
rolled two titled Englist^ ladies, a Frencfaf baron, distinguished 
scholars from various sections of Europe, in addition to. a 
large percentage of the leisure class of. England who interest 
themselves in the extension movement for tl^e sak^ of tjie 
cultivation it brings tp their- home towns. So/ then this 
brilliacnt company does not represent the teaching force of^ 
EngUuid. Of special interest to the guests is the host^ of 
the evening. She is the dpiughter, of a baronet, belonging; 
to a family of which Scotland is justly proud^ But high birth 
is not her only claim to attention; when she took her Tripos 
examination at Girton College^ Cambridge^ she stood higt^r 
than any man in the University that year. Her interest in 
students is so keen that her presence means much in the. 
summer meeting. - 

On the day following the reception the regular work 
begins. It is so radically different from anything found in 
America in its aim, scope, and atmosphere. A number of 
American university people devote their time to making a; 
collection of degrees; not so with the Englisl^. Cultivation, 
not college credits, is the summum bfmum at ^ml^ridge. 
This aim gives shape to the entire sunmier course. In 1906 
the subject of st^dy was "The Eighteentih Century." The 
course was divided intp the following topics relating to t)ie 
eighteenth century: history, literature art, arclytecture,' 
natural science, music, and theology. A special, course in 
sociology was also given. 

It need scarcely be said^that these subjects were handled^ 
by experts. Sir Alfred. Lyall, the Lord Bishop of D.urham, 
the I^rd, Bishop of. Ely, tbje Dean of, Ely, and other distin- 
guished men gave inspiration to hundreds of students. To 
enter into the details of the rich and comprehensive program 
is not possible in the space before me. Perhaps a glance at 
the nausic will give an idea of the unified character of the 
work in general. The composers of the eighteenth century 
furnished the basis of the course. The secular music was 
correlated with Browning's "Charles Avison," the philosophy 
of the poem being presenjted first; later the compositions of 
tBtat remote 'day were'rendered by a splendid tenor, a satis- 
fying violinist, and an accomplished pianist. The sea songs 
of the period were given in an iUustj^a^ lecfure. TEif sacr^ 
music of two hundred years ago was sei loM first in'lectiure 
form, later by the choir^ of the college chapels, by the organ 
recitals in the various chapels, and by the rendition of Handel's 
" Messiah," carrying out in detail the great composer's dnci 
dons, directions' rarely followed to^y. ' ' 

The .course in art was also superior. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Artists spoke with authbrity'^on th4 paintings 
of a period so different from our own. Views of these ^eat 
picture w^re (Ksplayec^ arid one i^ that they ate ^^ m^d^ 
in which the eighteenth century reflects itself with remarkable 
fidelity to actual conditions. Thus every course was inher- 
ently connected with every other course; the hfetdry, litera- 
ture, logic, and metaphysics simply furnishing additional 
views of a cehtiiry Ml of Int^^t'to the ihbderh's^blax'. 
The one coiu-se that concerned itself exclusively with present 
day problems was the work in' sociok)^, which wed conduclfefl 
by a professor from thie "University of Manchester, a city in 
the very heart of the labor and capita],' perpLe4ties. How 
admu^bly this man was fitted to conduct classes of this sort! 
He has been niost active in the British Parliament in further^ff 
the interests c^ thb laboring cla^; has done niuch tc^ari 
ameliorating the condition of the imempioyed. In his classes 
were found many, wcffkii^men who eagerly ^k part in tfie 
discussions. This vital treatment of* sociological question^ 
was heightened by visits to that finq industrfeil e^eritnen^ 
Garden City*, in company mih its founder, ^he-e students 
found many of their problems akeady solved as they viewed 
the happy homes of laborers in a veritable city of gardens. 
The investigation of conditions at Garden City was followed 
by a Conference in which those interested in similar move- 
ments led in the discussion. Of course the work in history 
and literature was fundamental, but these subjects were so 
comprehensive and were treated in so exhaustive a manner 
\k^t \\ i§ not possible to giv^ even a sketch of themv t 
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How very enjoyable were the weeks spent in quaint old 
Cambridge. R^u'dless of the overwhelming number of 
lectures, students found time for an abundance of recreation; 
how very interesting was the social contact afforded by these 
infonnal meetings with the different nationalities. A canoe 
party to Granchester was always a favorite. A native Persian 
lectm-er in the University, an Anthropologist from Finland, 
a polished Japanese, a wholesome Holknder, a sweet English 
girl and myself formed a really congenial paddling party to 
a foiir o'clock in the fine old orchard at Granchester. While 
the limitations of American humor are forcibly brought home 
to one in such a company, yet the evidence is equally strong 
that cultivated people are the same the world over; that the 
members of the human famQy are seeking exactly the same 
goals however widely separated their countries may be. The 
spirit of charming cordiality animated the entire siunmer 
meetmg. 

The day approaches in which we must leave all this. Not 
even the propect of being aigain on the ocean compensates for 
giving up Cambridge; ami yet we had ever had \ Byronic 
affection for the sea. P^haps the real compensation, comes 
in the thought^that we may be able to retiun to our' own 
small world with something of the spirit prevailing in that 
ancient seat of learning on the banks of the Cam. 

(This glimpse of summer study in old England is very 
delightful, but many wiU want to know more of the detail of 
the student life there. I have asked Miss Hagarty to tell 
these things, but she shrinks from giving so much of a personal 
nature as die full answer to my questions would require. 
In reply to my query, "What did you gain there that you 
would not have found in an American school?'' she says: 
"The tradition, the history of which concrete evidence is 



shown at every turn, are a delight, to a student of history. 
The superiority of the lecturers; their profound scholarship, 
their polished English, their never-faiUng good breeding, I 
have never seen duplicated. The foreign travel is the least 
of the advantages in going to Cambridge. The music is 
unexcelled. The beauty of the landscapes; the atmosphere of 
scholarly refinement; the opportimity to read old manuscripts 
— these are some of the delights as I recall my summer." 
" What did you study ? " I asked. " Literature, chiefly," ^e 
said, "but I attended everything in the music course, some- 
thing of the history, art, theology, sociology, metaphysics 
and logic." 

"The expense?" I asked. "The price of ticket for the 
entire monA is $7.50 (for teachers). The price of board at 
one of the most expensive houses is $8.75 a week. All other 
expenses are dependent on one's own tastes." Again she 
says: "Cambridge smnmer work is so radically different 
from anything I have known here that it is difficidt to make 
a comparison. One of the advantages of study there is the 
host of distinguished foreign students who wish to live in 
England for the mere purpose of hearing polished English. 
These men frequently know the subject as well as the lec- 
turers, but they attend the summer school to hear Cambridge 
EngHsh." 

These scattering bits from a personal letter from Miss 
Hagarty I venture to give here because I know how many 
teachers will wish to get the side of the Cambridge sunmier 
school that will enable them to decide as to whether they 
could go. Nothing could be more broadening and mind-ex- 
panding for American teachers than to sptsA a simmier in 
scholarly England. Traveling in EnglancLas a tourist means 
much, but to touch the University life afe* a student means 
infinitely more. — The EDrron) 



Natural History Series IX 
The Ungrammatical Owl. To teach him. 



He will say 



M. A. S. 



l< 



To who. 



>> 



•*To who, to who," the owl 

doth say, 
•*To whom '' would be the proper 

way. 
But then he knows no better. 
He sleeps by day; and when 

at night 
He is awake, he has no light 
By which to read a letter. 
I think it is no use, do you ? 
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^^logb iiSatr ilutter \p supy^ air; 

^Wngb tRaf dive and dip and da^e; 
^WTngb of tt5e hummiijdbird fldsbing by; 
"Wmgb dfi:tre Urk frVrfe purple bky; 
^*og5 ofiific eagle aloft^ aloof; 
"WTog^ cifl^Te pigeop upon'tl?e rooii 
"\/\i[m^ otii?e stoVn? bird few'tftTand ^fwe, 
"WSmWild w'lngjb aweeoln^ acrobb'tlfje sea: 
Ofteb apd dflfei a voice in me ^Tig&, — 
Oh, ior iioe "freedom J^fec "freedonj 6rviin^s>! 










Suggestions for Studying 
Wild Flowers 

The Crowfoot Family 

Clarence M. Weed 

The buttercup is a typical representative of the great 
Crowfoot family, which includes several of our most familiar 
wild flowers. Among the spring flowers that belong to this 
family are the liver-leaf or hepatica, marsh marigold, wood 
anemone, columbine, and goldthread. 

Hepatica or Liverleaf 

1 What wild flowers did you find first in blossom this 

season? 

2 In what kinds of situations have you seen the hepatica 

growing? 

3 Were all the flowers of the same color? 

4 How can you distinguish last year's leaves from the 
new ones of this year? 

5 Do the flowers close at night and in rainy weather? 

6 Have you seen any insects visiting the blossoms? 

7 Of what advantage to the plant are the hairs upon the 
flower-stalk? 

Marsh Marigold 

1 Where have you seen the marsh marigold growing? 

2 When does it blossom? 

3 Of what advantage to the plant arc the hollow fur- 
rowed stems? 

4 Are there any hairs upon leaves, stems, or flowa^? 

5 How does the plant prevent the visits of unbidden 
guests? 

6 How does it attract insect visitors? 

7 Have you ever seen any such visitors upon the blos- 
soms? 

8 Can you find nectar in the flower? 

Wood Anemone 

1 In what sorts of situations does the wood anemone 
grow? 

2 How early does it blossom? 

3 Have you seen any insects visiting the flowers? 

4 How are wingless visitors excluded? 

5 Has the stem odor? Nectar? 



6 Do the plants blossom the first season that the leaves 
appear? 

7 If the rue anemone grows in your region how can you 
distinguish it from the wood anemone? 

Wild Columbine 

1 Howdoesthecolumbineattract insect visitors? 

2 Where does it secrete nectar? 

3 How does it prevent ants and other wuigless inaecte 
from getting the nectar? 

4 Hasitod(»:? 
How is the nectar and pollen protected from the rain? 
How is cross pollination insured? 
What insects visit the blossoms? 
Have you ever seen hummingbirds visiting the flowers ? 
Do bumblebees ever bite into the nectar spurs to steal 

the nectar? 

Do bees visit young as well as old blossoms? 



5 
6 

7 
8 



10 



Goldthread 



I In what sorts of situations have you seen the gold- 
thread growing? 

3 What kinds of trees was it underneath 1* 

3 How were the different gcddthread plants connected 
with one another? 

4 Why should it have the name g o ldth r ead? 
Do the leaves remain green through the winter? 
Are you able to find any insects visitmg the flowers? 
How many sepals are there? 
How many petals are there? 

9 How do th^ petals differ from the petals of other 
flowers? 

How many stamens and pistils are there? 
What is the color of the pollen? 



5 
6 

7 
8 
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And the lovdlest lyric I ever heard 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird. 

If the wind and the brook and the lord would teach 

My heart thdr beauttful parts of speech, 

And the natural art that they say these with, 

My soul would sing of beauty and myth 

In a rhyme and a metre that none before 

Have sung in their k>ve, or dreamed in their lore, 

And the worid wouki be richer one poet the more. 

— Qns % 
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Ten Little Birds 

iA/^D E. BURNHAlf 

Early one spring m6ming ten little birds flew 

^Let fingers fly above tihe liead from left to right) 

up from the s6uth. 
They^darted ikbout in the blue sky, now high, 

(Fingers fly high) 

now low. 

(Fingers fly lower oVfer the lap) 

They flew over cities and towns And rivefs Ind mead- 
ows. By and by they had to rest, soj^they stopped in 
the branches of a tall elm tree. 

They nodded their heads to each other, first this way 
and then that 

(Bow to the left and then the right) 

and seemed to have a great deal to talk about. J^ 

They chatted^andj^.chatted^and^^did^not stop to look 
about until ^Sdmeohe2.in;thejyard;below said, ^'Cock-a- 
doodle-dol*' Then the ten little birds cocked their heads 
on one side 

(Bend head over to right) 

and looked down. 

There was such a clatter 1 Everything seemed to wake 
w and talk at once. 

*'Moo! Mool" "Baa! Baa!" ** Grunt !^ Grunt 1" 

The little birds saw the bam door fly open and Farmer 
'Brown attd his little boy c6ihe out into the farm-yard; 
and after them the cows, the horses, the oxeii,'the sheep, 
and Towser, the shepherd dog. 
/Farmer Brown pumped the trough full of water for 
the animals, and when they each had a drink then 
Towser said, "Bow-wow!" and helped Farmer .Brown 
and the little boy drive the animals to pasture. 

Soon the farmer's wife came out with a pan and threw 
some yellow meal about, so ^^ 

(Motion of scattering) 

•and said, "Come, chick, chick, chick chick !j;^Come, 
chick, chick, chick, chick ! ' ' Along scrambled the ducks, 
the hens, the roosters, the turkeys, and down flew the 
pigeons for their breakfast. And they all talked at once. 

"Quack! Quackl" "Cluck! Cluck!" "Gobble-ob- 
ble!" ' Coo-000! Coo-000!" 

The ten httle birds were very hungry, but they were 
afraid to go down, so they waited tmtil the fowls had 
gone off a little ways and then they flew down 

(Let fingers fly to lap) 

to get what was left. 

They nodded their heads as much as to say,^"This 
is a very nice placed' ' ^ L 

The fowls who watchfed' the birds*nodded their- heads, 
too, as much as to say, "I should ttpnk you would stay!" 

And the ten little birds did stay. Two little birds 
picked up some- hen feathers and flew to the bird house 
that stood on a pde in the yard. 

• Two little birds found some horse hairs and flew to a 
chimney on the house. 



Two little birds found some nice sweet hayjjin the 
barn loft and ?iew to the tall elm tree. ;.-, 

Two httle birds founJd some straw and twigs and flew 
to the eaves of the bam. 

^Two little birds found some bits of wool and flew 
behind a window blind. 

And they all built themselves nests. 

Sometimes they sat 6n their nest ; 

(Make one with hand) 

sometimes they flew about 

(Let fingers fly) 

or down on the ground; 
(Let fingers- fly xm lap) 

sometimes they flew to the roof of the bam ; 

(Make tent "with hands) 

sometimes they sat in a row on the fence, 

(Describe fence with hands in lap) 

or perched on the posts. 
(Hold thumbs up) 

One day the little birds hid a secret — there was 
something in each nest. 

The little boy guessed the secret — because he found 
a baby bird on the groimd near the window bUnd. It 
had fallen out of its nest, and the little boy put it back 
•again. 

Soon after that the baby birds began to learn to fly. 
First they flew a Uttle ways from the nest and then bade 
again. 

(Make nest with hands and let fingers fly a short distance and then 
make nest again) 

Then they flew farther off and back again. Each time 
they tried they went farther from the nest, until they 
could fly down to the ground to get the Uttle boy's 
cmmbs. 

Before long they flew all about. 

All summer the birds sang sweet songs, as if to thasik 
every one for what they had given them: Farmer Brown 
for the hay, the sheep for the wool, the fowls for the 
feathers, the farmer's wife for the meal, and the little 
boy for the cmmbs. 

The little birds stayed until the leaves fell off of the trees 
and left the birds in the elm tree without a roof. Then 
' every one flew south. 

The little boy saw them go and watched until they 
were Uttle specks in the sky. 

Next year each robin and bluebird and wren, each 
blackbird and swallow, came back again. 



Familiar with Her Subject 

Little Clara was asked by her teacher, "Who is at the head 
of our Govermnait ? " 

" Mr. Roosevelt," Clara replied. 

"That is right," said her teacher, "but what is his offidal 
title?" 

"Teddy," Clara replied, proudly. 

— LilUe Chronicle 
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The Grade Teachers with the 
Supervisors 

Elizabeth Quinn 

1^ M A^^ times in recent jears have grade teachers been 
^/l advised of/the_daty owed Xq them 'by the super- 
1. ▼ JLj^visGrs of Bpiecial work, mueiq, dmwii^, ^c. Why 
T^hould not we, ithe;grade .teacher^, someiimes con- 
sider our duty (toward si^iervisoiB? ^eiy ^oltsn do we hear 
from thsmof ^gmde teacfli^^siztng.i^pan a a^penisor's visit 
as an aq^qmrtunity in t^ndiidi to (put on ^faladkboacfl belated 
written vwodcy no sit at desks 'corrttctiog p£y)er%'Qr in various 
ways tamig tlogether the IkuMie ends ^ their w^A. Worse 
than dl^y ihere are th^ nmos wfasn fthqy nremain idle but 
indiffeKdtito the lesson ^ven. 

"Bahl" you say, 'hio good*teacher doesithis:" But be 
assured thatimany and many anofherwisegood, conscientious 
teacher j& ^guilty of this very thing. This is confirmed not 
only by detracted supervisors, but from the lips of the 
dftlinfliiente themselves. 

To "be specific, suppose the subject in hand is music. 
What is the duty of the grade teacher while the music super- 
visor is in her room? 

Theimeotdlitttitude- of the diildren .is of iprime ' m^portance. 
If th^y axe iled rto ilodk iorward to ithe lesson ^ven Ibjy the 
supei^risor as ithe > pleasant 'CUhninotion of "the .wotk 'done by 
them iin the 'time llMKtwcen her visite; ttfaat^he^kfiMm^given by 
her is >more an vqgpotlunily tfor iin^pronBemeilt ^tfasn :a grim 
necessity ^and -^ould be iAkrti advantage of as sudi;; that 
the siipsmBor is 'personally interested in their woik and 
should not 'be do^pointed when she is kind enough to 
come 'to -them; tthat.^ttii^ repeatedly fail her she may turn 
the tdtilesandmdtvviBile'her time, but go where the children 
appreokcte Whdt she does for them. 

Just^here let me say that it is quite as well that the children 
should UaiBe zanothsr ipmnt <of vviow >aa¥e 'the ;p|Qpular one 
that all that is done for them by teachers is theirs by right 
and no courtesy due from them to teachers. It goes without 
saying that such minor affairs as chalk, blackboard liner, 
pointer, chart, singing books — and children — must be in 
place so that there need be no delay for trifles. 

^Juttlh^ose<xia8Sltinle• the windows-should be* opened .while 
tiiieriyiildtsniiiKnihrsovccdl^tinies xLbout tfaeroom. :Maidiiiig 
idfaoiiscB (the rair/mudhzmore' effectually than other .'forms of 
(^h3WceU tenrciae. 

nriicre areimany.wayslfayvf^ich the grade teacher may give 
'OSsbtetneettluriBg^tiiei lesson. iLet us say that meter is being 
•studied. TThts is: the time to stand by the child deficient in 
tthataidtfice that he keeps? the'.time correctly. If sight reading 
^omithe bkckboard/speakTto dass about pointsupon whieh 
fih^ are weal;, as, **Besui!eitD notice where ^do' comes." 
'**JBcgtn ^o tread as socm .bb ifiat note .is .written." " If you 
1i»Te tiiMe, read-it-ovicr;" "Open yourrmouths." "If *do* 
is oniiBe, what othsrjnotescome on lines?" This does not 
oaean tltitt the grade :teadier'nionop<dizes the time nor that 
die ■keeps up a steady stream of suggestions. It .means that 
^^lie rnaturally knows ithe weak spots lin :her class in a vnay 
tthat'isiimposstble'for one earning to theTioom only at stated 
iutcKvidls, andithat when such a weakness is approocfacdsshe 
.f gives tim^y .warning. 'Oftentimes in an «stde to only one 
;|Mipil, agsLin tOvthedass^ks a whole. 

IlfiatdiUdiisiiDatlsitive, it isthe busiiiess of tiie gmde 

' t e a i ili e i HD con e e t*Hte*fetuit. The^hqrden»4f-geeBaH* i t wf to» 

should never *W1 tipOTi *tlie ' Wipef f t w r . "Phe ♦tiMeus only 

100 ^dR>rt *for accomplishing her work without putting diffi- 



cult ies^in^the way. Indeed, if children are in the proper 
mood, there will be no question of discipline. 

It may happen that, at a previous lesson, a child has failed 
in some respect, say, for instance, interval work, and has 
tried since to improve. In that case, ask the supervisor to 
hear his work. It makes the child feel that he has worked 
for a purpose and jre^establishes him in ixis own qpinion, as 
well as in the eyes 6i the supervisor. 

When children fail in their lesson, the grade teadier ^uld 
watdh for helpful hints in handling such a condition. She 
should first 4ook for the cause of the failure. Does it ife 
with the children or in?the preparation she .has given tfaenoL? 
'It may be^fhat the classhas biled through the grade teacherfs 
ignorance of this particular part of the twock. Shouki !this 
be the atae, here is ^her opportunity for >enlightfinroeDt. 

There may be -eaiercises given >that, if > jotted down, <giveiui 
excellent vocal drill and a bit of variety as welL Above 
everything seize fast any criticism favorable or otherwise. 
Let us hope that the supervisor may never leave without a 
word of some kind. Adverse tnriticism k -infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to none, for it^ives.both teacher and dass something 
.to work by. When the supervisor leaves, whatever her 
•criticism, it should be commented upon. If it has been a 
-favorable one let that be an inducement to better wosk, 
giving the children full credit for their effort. If an unfavor- 
able comment has been deserved, point out to the children 
idiy, and see that it acts as a spur to their .ambition for the 
future. Place a share of the responsibihty with them in 
whichever case. It is an excellent stimulant. 

These are only a few of the possible ways in which advan- 
'tage may be taken of the supervisor's visit. 

It can easily be seen that her whole attention, and nothing 
but her whole attention, is what a lesson by the supervisQr 
demands of the grade < teacher. 



When W£ dQ Om JRest Work 

4 
Dr. Luther Guliitk, in..thetir^tf^5 {(Txnd^, says that most 
of us do not know how*to rest, and'thinli^.too,i&at when we 
are apparently idlyiiresting we are dotng^oin: bflit work. He 
doesn't say this mcrdiytto the busyiman whose brains and 
ijQitellect are his stock in 'trade; it is api>Uoabl£tto the home- 

im^er whose life is filled by a.rojimd oipetly^details. In his 
own words, he says: "The best work .that most of us do is 
not begim in ooir offices or at our desks, but when we are 
wandering in the woods or sitting quietly with undirected 
thoughts. From somewhere at such times there flash into 
our minds Aose ideas that Street and eo!4tP6l oot liw, 
yisfons of how to do that wU^h ;previously had seemed 
impossible, new aginations, new hopes and desires. Wotiic 
is the process bf realization. The careful balance and the 
great ideas come largdy^ during quiet, and without Iheiag 
sought. The man or woman who never takes time to ao 
nothing will hardly do great things. They will hardly haye 

lepoch-making ideas of stimulating ideals. Rest is thus OiOt 
merely in order to recuperate from work. If so, we shoiild 

.rest only when fatigued. We need to do nathing at. times 
when we are as -well as possible, when our whole natures ^re 

nready for their very finest product. We need occaiionally to 
leave them undirected, in order that we may receive these 
messages by wixeiess from the unknown. ,We need to hai^e 
the instnmrent wor k ing at its greatest perleetion, unriiBfCtfri 

-imd receptive. I am not adrocatiag a mystic ideal." Isn't 
it a stimulating and 4ielpf td *theoiy «Ki ^es fuHy^i^'Worth 
trying? — SH, 
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Scissors' Cutting 

From the Libby School, Chicago 

Miss E. M. Farson, Principal 



The Purpose of the Cutting 

In a private letter Miss Farson writes: "Every child's 
head is a picture gallery of many rooms. If children do not 
image, they are not being taught. The word calls up the 
image. If it does not, there is no use of the word. No image, 
no teaching. Almost any crude showing of the mental image 
is better than no showing at all. Few of .us can externalize 
our images because we did not b^in yoimg enough, or 
because oiu: ideas are not clear. That teacher is a good one 
who leads from the crude, blocked-out, faint idea to the 
clearer, broader, larger idea." 

Min Fanon was one of the first to recognize the many benefits of 
scissors' cutting and bring it to the school-room. I had the pleasure 
years ago of sitting in her room and watching her children cut It 
was genuine from tne first moment to the last The time was limited 
(twenty minutes, I think, including the distribution and collection of 
materials), and no pressure brought to bear upon their work "for 
company." There was no finished-up "finny-fine" cutting, but as 
is. seen m the following pages, the effort was to block out rapidly and 
without assistance the mental image, on paper. The woik as I saw 
it, was psjrchological in every particular, and I left the room a con- 
vert to scissors' cutting as a ni^ deiEree educative medium and I 
have never chansed my mind. Would that every teacher could see 
Miss Parson's (£ildren cut and catch her inspiration in the work. 
At my reauest she has sent me a generous contribution in Literature, 
Civics, History, Geography, Design, and Children at Play. I have 
selected from these the following pages as representative. They are 
reduced from about 8x6 inches. The work ci the higher srades, 
lyinff on m^ desk, is admirable — alive with action, fiut they do 
not belong m a primary paper, so you will lose them unless you visit 
Miss Parson's Building m Chicago and see the unique decorations 
of the children's work on a larger scale, in every room, stairway, 
and assembly hall. — Ths Edftor. 



lodiui life 



Edwin ( 1 2 yean 



Taking brother out to ride 



(Memory) 
Laura (10 years) 



OntheZnyderZee 



Anna (ra years) 



Golden dafibdik 
**They ftretcbed in never ending line along the nuugin of a bay.' 

Anna (is years) 



Ubby School **The beU ia ringing" (childrai at play) 



Bissix (7 yean") 
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AiiDoMiDo Mi Do MiDo 

4 He Haw He Haw pe Haw He Haw 



From quarter MCtko of lamp (Origiiial dedgB) 

Thomas (ii yean) 



The liilkmaa (Labor) 

GUSTAV (la years) 




Locomotive (Labor Cutting from memory) "H* 
^ENRY (11 years; 



**rm ffoioff to my Gnindmotfaer's" (Story tdUni) 
Mary (6 years) 



Smo ithing out the wrinkles amafination) I 
Lillian (9 years) 



Out on the deep (Memory) 

Alex (9 yean) 



The three bears f Story telling ) 

Frank (6 yean) 



(Cbpied from picture) Bruthiag rob« cba from the aky (Story telliog 

Raymond (8 years) Helen (7 yean) 



Lornic (if yean) 



Ttw tnwbadoar (copied from a picture) 

.Feed (xo yean) 

{ Cfi^ nfff i 9m fai$ §30) 



The feDow wocken (Labor Memory) 

Wqxie (8 yean) 
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Commonplace May Insects 

Esther FixiiiNG 

A FARMER once said to me, when we had been 
speaking of uuects, "I make it a rule to kill 'em 
aU:' I saw bom his attitude that there wasn't time 
during his life to teach him the enror of his way. 
But T had a chance at his grandchildren, and taught them 
to'know the good, the bad and the indifferent in insect life. 
That is to say, there are some which destroy crops, others 
that actually help the farmer by fighting his battles for him, 
and many which do neither. "Killing 'em all" is the way 
o^the ignorant. 

r - The 1m said about kilUng, either pro or cm, to little children, 
the better. But some have learned, by watching their elders, 
that any creature too helpless to get out of the way is not 
worth consideration. It is this heedlessness that we may 
help little children away from. SLnowledge of the truth is 
all that is needed in most cases. 

♦ « ♦ 

In May war is being waged in orchard and garden against 
insect enemies. It would not pay us to try to arouse any 
sympathy in Johnnie's heart for potato beetles. No doubt 
Johnnie has had to "hand pick" these obnoxious insects 
too often. However, if he can learn something interesting 
at school about these creatures* life he|may do his Saturday's 
work with a lighter heart. He will know " why," and though 
he may always prefer to go "a-fishin'," there will be a certain 
compoisation in circmnventing the enemy, if he knows the 
line of attack. 

The adult potato beetle (commonly called "bug") creeps 
out of the ground as soon as potato plants are well started. 
Clusters of bright orange colored eggs beginjto appear on 
the under sides of the leaves. From these hatch the soft- 
bodied reddish young bugs or grubs. If John's sharp eyes 
were a little shaiper he might collect these egg clusters, bum 
them, and save himself the most disagreeable part of his 
weekly task. 

If I were teaching in a village school to-day, as I was twenty 
years ago, I hope I should have sense enough to ''set up" 
a family of plain potato beetles on a thrifty plant in my 
school-room window. We all suffer more or less from the 
creatures and if there is any fun to be had out of watching 
their devdopment surely we have a right to our share. 

♦ * * 

May is a great time to study insect eggs and insect young. 
The eggs are not the easiest things in the world to find — 
at first. But after you have found a few clusters you'll 
see them on every plant you examine. They are often 
birghtly colored, orange, iridescent blue, and even more 
exquisite colors. A group of eggs is a rather conspicuous 
object after the eye is trained to find them. 

Insects' ^;gs arc well worth a careful examination under 
a magnifier. Their decoration is often remarkable. 

You may think, "What's the use? K I do find some in- 
sects' eggs I shall not know what they are." 

"What if you don't," I say; "did the first insect student 
know? Not until he had reared the family of creatures 
that hatched from the eggs." 

" But what shall I give them to cat after they hatch ? " 

The chances axe that you will find the eggs on the favorite 
food plants of the young. This is not invariable, for the par- 
ent msect is sometimes "mistook in her jedgments" — and 
woe to the young ones when this occurs. 

Young insects go by various names. Entomologists call 
young grasshoppers, dragon-flies, crickets, squash bugs, and 
the hkc, nymphs; young butterflies and moths are called in 
general larv^ or caierpUlars; while young beetles and bees, 
properly called larva also, are commonly called grubs. It 
is considered a high crime to use the word "worm" when 
referring to a creature which is later to live a winged existence 
Once a worm, always a worm! The earthworm is a type 
of true worm. -^^ 

Young grasshoppers are easy to get, and will eat fresh 
green grass and vegetable leaves. They will change their 
coats several times in the course of their growth 



Natiure study material is too hard to-get, some teachers 
conclude. When they read about studying creatures they 
never heard of before, they are discouraged. Who can blame 
them ? But this series of articles is to oalt the commonphce 
things and give them a place in the radm of the interestiQg. 

Young insects of the butterfly kind are not bard to gH. 
The cabbage butterfly fairly mokes the air white over the 
market gardens in the vicinity of the great cities. No gar- 
dener would refuse to allow a teacher a:nd her class a share 
of^the green vdvet caterpillars which are doing their best to 
make his cabbages and cauliflowers unfit for market. Food 
for these can be had for the asking. They only want cabbage 
leaves. They can be kept under bell jars, or in fruit jars, 
or goldfish globes. 

I know a student who wished to get an idea of the quantity 
of food omsumed in twenty-four hours by a healthy cabbage 
"worm." She drew an acciurate outline of a large cabbage 
leaf on a page of her note-book. She then gave the leaf to 
her pet. After twenty-four hours At took out the remnant 
of leaf and laid it on the outline she had made in her book, 
passing her pencil in and out to indicate the outline of the 
part of the leaf left uneaten. Thus she had graphically loid 
the story of the creature's enormous capacity. Had she 
weighed the leaf and then the fragments she might have 
estimated how many tons of cabbages may be destroyed in a 
year by this one species of insect: 

The common cabbage butterfly does not belong here at alL 
It is a European insect and quite thoroughly naturaUsed^- 
It has all but driven the native qpedes out of business. It 
is not a handsome butterfly, being rather dingy white with* 
black dots. The eggs are yellow in color and prettily ribbed 
lengthwise and crosswise. Look for them in young cabbage 
plants. The larval form is protected by its color inddethe 
close folds of the cabbage leaves. It is not easy to find. It 
changes its skin several times. When growth ceases, the 
last caterpillar skin is shed and the creatiffe becomes a 
chrysalis. Strangely enough the chrysalids vary in color 
according to the object upon which they cling. 

The adult insects fly far from their ordinary haunts. They 
have been taken several miles out at sea and a writer reports 
having seen one "flitting serenely down Broadway." 

As there are two broods of these butterflies each season, 
the early ones may be found in May and their whole life 
history observed before the school term is ended. The earliest 
butterflies of this variety come out of chrysalids which have 
hung in protected places all winter. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

Another important commonplace insect is the tent cater- 
pillar. This one will not wait to be sought for. A family 
of them — like an army in numbers — will pitch their t«it 
in your very dooryard, if you chance to have an apple, pear, 
or peach tree there. They do not scorn wild cherry, a 
common fence row tree. Great masses of the eggs are to 
be found glued tight around twigs. They hatch as soon as 
the leaves appear and then the trouble begins. A large 
family of them would soon prove too large for school-room 
study. But when they first hatch they and their ways are 
most interestilSg. Th^ branch in which the nest is made 
may, if small enough, be brought into the room and km in 
a deep jar of water so that the leaves will keep fresh. Later 
some ftdl-sized caterpillars may be brought in to watch the 
spinning of the cocoon. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Have you an opportunity to get some ^gs of real silk- 
worms. I have known teachers to raise these caterpillars 
to maturity, arousing greatest interest on the part 6i chUdren 
and parents. They are not difficult to raise if one has their 
preferred food — mulberry leaves. Here, at least, is one 
exception my farmer friend would have made to his rule to 
" Kill 'em all." There are other insects too valuable to be 

spared. 

♦ ♦ * 

Water insects may be had in plenty in May. Mosquitoes 
are active and their eggs may be found floating in smoke- 
colored masses on any rainwater barrel or pool of standing 
water. In glasses of rainwater, covered with pieces of wire 
screen, they will develop from egg to adult in a few weeks. 
Dip into soft mud near the edge of a pond and take home 
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all the wriggling things you find. You may have dragon-fly 
nymphs, water tigers, young electric light bHgB» baby water 
beetles, and others. Put them into glass fruit jars of rain 
or pond water along with a growing water plant. The plant 
should be rooted in sand at the bc^om. Watch them grow. 
You may think you are not finding out anything. Never mind 
facts. You get all you need of facts from books. When 
your children are watching an aquarium they are "learning 
how." 

Great Inventors VI 

For the Little Children 
Alexander Graham Bell 

E, D. K. 
The Telephone 

(The main facts of this sketch were taken from the September 
Ceniury, 1896.) 

The first telephone ever shown to the public was at the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876. "It is the 
wonder of wonders," people said. They called it " The talk- 
ing toy." 

Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone. Thirty 
years ago he received the first patent. (Explain patent to 
children.) He was born in Scotland in 1847. In 1873 he 
became a professor in Boston University. He was trying 
then to invent something to make language sounds visible 
to deaf and dumb persons. 

What had that to do with inventing a telephone? Well, 
some experiments he was making with the apparatus for the 
deaf and dumb led him. A snapping of a steel wire one 
day, when he was at work in his laboratory, sent a sound 
through anoUier wire that led him to think that vocal sounds 
might be sent in the same way. He tried the experiment 
with a young man who was assisting him in his work and 
found that he could hear ptffectly, with the receiver at bis 
ear, what Mr. Bell said in his attic. That settled the possi- 
bility of our present telephone. 

Everybody tried to discourage him when he worked hard 
to make the instrument perfect. But he would not listen 
to them. 

When he took his machine to the Centennial he did nor 
get much attention. One of the judges would not even put 
the receiver of the telephone to his ear to see if he could hear. 
But Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was at the Exhibition, 
and was greatly interested in the queer little tolking machine. 
Because of this interest it was allowed to go before the public, 
"to amuse the visitors,*' they said. It turned out to be the 
most interesting thing in the whole Exhibition. All the men 
who understood science believed it would be a great thing, 
just as it has proved to be. About this time Edison, "The 
wizard inventor," helped to make it more useful for business. 

The first long distance line was in 1877. It was sixteen 
miles long and connected Boston with Sal^. "HMlo, Cen- 
tral," was first heard in 1878. Now there are millions of 
telephones and people can talk half way across our continent. 
We could not get along now without the "phone," and we 
wonder we ever did. 

If you ever get a chance to watch a "switchboard" where 
the "Central" sits, for whom we are always calling, you 
will see how she knows when you want to talk. When you 
lift the receiver from the hook it lights a tiny electric light, 
which the operator sees and adcs, "What number?" By 
pressing a key she connects you with the person you wish to 
talk with. 

Two countries have reason to be very proud of Alexander 
Graham Bdl — Scotland and America.' 



The best times of the day in which to look for birds arc 
early morning and late afternoon. After a night of fasting 
and resting, birds are active and hungry. When their ap- 
petites are satisfied they rest quietly until afternoon hunger 
again sends them forth in search of food. 

'-'Chafman 



Odd Places for Nest Building 

T. CZUESTINE CUIOCXMOS 

The birds delight in selecting odd places in which to build 
their nests. Perhaps these birds have been annoyed the year 
before by heartless boys stealing their tgg^ or by depredations 
of the feline tribe. 

To the boys and girls who love these dear little feathered . 
creatures I will disclose the secret so carefully guarded last 
year by some bird housekeepers, which will give you a hint 
of how to arrange something similar in the vicinity of your 
own homes, and in this way you will have more bird visitors 
than you might otherwise see. 

What wodd you think if you should find a sparrow's nest 
in an old horse collar? This collar hung at the back of an 
old shed wall near the ground and the weeds had grown up 
to it, nearly covering the lower part, so that no doubt Mr. 
and Mrs. Vesper Sparrow mistook it for the branch of a 
tree. 

They were delighted With the situation, as was evidenced 
with their contented little twitterings, and they immediately 
started in to collect building materials to weave into a 
nest. 

Not long after finding this sweet little treasure, I found 
another one at the edge of the woodland adjoining a field. 
An old tin pail had been thrown away by someone and was 
nesded among the ferns and bracken. Thinking it might 
be possible that there was something in it I stooped overhand 
peeked, and sure enough, there was a Aest, with four spedded 
eggs in its overturned side. The meadow lark had selected 
the pail as being more snug than the ground on which she 
usu£dly builds. 

Birds building nests in odd situations would cause you to 
think that they must be endc^wed with a sense of humor. 
For instance, a little wren built her nest upon a scarecrow. 
It was a dead sparrow-hawk which a farmer had hung up 
to frighten away the crows, and other feathered thieves. 

In the pocket of an old jacket in the bam another wren's 
nest was found containing five eggs. A robin built her home 
in a neglected pew hi church, and still another elected to rear 
her young in the organ pipes. 

You will sometimes find pretty little nests among the tall 
rushes and cat<tails. The little reed-bird builds these from 
simply dried grasses. 

Did you ever hear of the bird called the " Oyster Catcher'' ^ 
Of course, as you may infer from the name, this bird builds 
its nest in the sand of the beach, where he is likely to obtain 
plenty of his favorite food — oysters. These birds are not at 
all neat builders. Think of their home consisting of only a 
few straws or grasses among some rough pebbles on the sand. 

The gray speckled eggs resemble the stones so much that 
unless you search with a view to finding such a nest, you 
would never come across one, only by accident, as you 
squdched die eggs in treading on them. 

So you see the birds like all sorts of odd locations for 
nest building, and if you fix up something in an out-of-the- 
way, secluded location especially for them, in the spring time, 
you will have a delightful chance to study the ways of these 
little feathered friends, and there is no study more inter- 
esting. 

The white-breasted nuthatch is a- very shy burd and gener- 
ally prefers a safe distance from human habitations for his 
home, but in this instance the nuthatches spied an old letter- 
box, just outside the gate. If the sht were only wide enough, 
what a lovely home this would make. The burds fluttered 
around the box, vainly searching for an entrance and peeAng 
longingly through the slit. Theh: perplexity fortunately was 
noticed, and the watcher with one turn of the key threw wide 
the door to this bu*d's paradise, then such thankful Uttle 
birds as thjy were. 

Thev fanmediately started in to find material {(x this provi- 
dentid home. Birds are very grateful for any little assistanoe 
that may be given them in the way of bits of strings that they 
mav find floating from the porch railing or among the vines^ 
and they are particular little mites about colGr, too. Just 
notice Jiow, which they will take, if pieces of thin carpet rags 
paaterial are hung out for them in Wu^ and reds, or yellov T 
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Mamix (9years) 



Stttoe of LiDColii (HJatory) 



JOK (if yeus) 



A balky bone (Story tdliiiK Tmaffination) 



Fred (8 years) 



;«egD (CUViraiatpksrIflMciiiatkn) *'TbeUttledagki«bed.'' (Story tcliiif) 

Franx (9 yean) Annie (8 years) 



A boot (Cndldren at play) 

Philip (la years) 



Dedfn (Original) 

Mary ( 10 years) 
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Bird Houses 



• Many birds make thdr homes in hollows in trees, fence- 
posts, and similar places. Where no nesting sites of this 
kind occur, houses should be made and put up to attract 
those birds that otherwise would seek homes elsewhere. 

Bird-houses should be made of rough weathered limiber 
and should not be painted. They may be covered with 
bark, but care must be taken to have the luurk tightly listened 
to the boards, or it will furnish excellent homes for insect 
pests. Limiber with the bark left on is extremely useful 
and makes some of the best houses. 

A section of the hollow limb of a tree makes a home most 
nearly like that which the bird naturally uses. This section 
should be plugged at both ends and an entrance made in the 
side. When a hollow limb is not obtainable, a limb may be 
bored out. Where pottery is taught, excellent houses of clay 
may be made which will serve admirably for wrens. 

The position of the house is important and should be 
considered for each bird. The boxes must be well fastened, 
in a sheltered position, shielded both from the sun and from 
too dose observation. The natural enemies must also be 
considered, and plans must be made to keep the cats and 
jays from disturbing the nests. If the house is in a tree or 
on a post, a little luLrbed wire coiled around the post about 
five feet bdow it will protect it from cats; jays and sparrows 
cannot get at die neit If there is no perch. 



Bird houses may be placed in suitable positions near the 
school, or mayjbe taken home by the children. A record of 
the events which occur around the various bird houses should 
be kept on charts which will be described later. 

— The Elementary Schod Teacher 



* My Mentor 

M. S. S., Chihauhau, MezioQ 

It was only a handful of sticks, rubber bandsy and grimy 
strings, but die innocent things had caused me measureiesB 
trouUe during the long day. Charlie, with hb wondeiful 
genius for keq)ing the entire school in a ferment, had made 
die day unbearable for me, and the ''nigger-fihooter" had 
been his instrument. And now I was going to bum the 
hateful thing! Just as I triimiphandy opened the stoi^ door 
my Mentor spoke. 

'' Remembor! " she said, wamingly, looking at me seriouaty 
from her large child eyes. "Remember the cob dottl" 
Remember the cob doll? Could I ever forget her, so qileodid 
in her pink calico dress as that cruel teacher took her from me 
on that dark morning twenty years ago? 
' • I ckfied the stove door, and laid the ''nigger-shooter*' on 
the table. It went back into Charlie's hands die ncoct mom- 
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Visiting Primary Schools 



A. C. SCAIIMELL 

IN early September, I spent a week of mornings in 
primaiy school-rooms. I took away all that I could; 
and now I pass my gainings around to you, teachers. 
You have duplicates of every one, do you say? No; 
in the teaching world over, twin methods of teaching 
cannot be found. Methods may be very like, with a differ- 
ence; it is the teacher hehmi the method that makes that 
difference. 

The form of the opening exercises was much alike in the 
fiv« schools; the Lord's Prayer was repeated, and a prayer- 
verse said or sung. In spirit they were different; — a sweet 
confidence in, and a tender reverence for, the One Unseen 
was felt through the tone and manner of the part, contrasting 
with the school voice and routine airs of the other. There 
are teachers who take their children *' up into the mountains 
to pray," and to get visipns for the day, and there are teachers 
who stay with their children wh«e they are, and say prayers 
on the level of phonics and busy work. 

Most of the children were new little people just let loose 
from nursery, and did not know afar-off-ness; so I wondered 
a bit when one teacher called twmty-seven children to the 
front, and placed them in rows of nines before her; even a 
nature so large and lovable as hers could not share itself with 
so many, so she interested only her nearest nine, who had the 

liad group classes of 
aying, to give each 
away with the bless- 
id a ''laying on of 

ed that every name 
<m^ or ike^ before it, 
nt the start; a book, 
le the model upon 
if;, vdced as one 

her reading group, 
K little boy had for- 
K>ard. "Now, Ray, 
ir up?** 

n, and 111 come on 
[ '11 bring you a box 

, and come early.'' 

vill," returned grate- 
ful Ray. 

'' Lizzie and Lida are twins, you know. Who sees three 
other little twin sisters upon the board?" 

'^ I do, I do. An eg;, an a^^ a A6U have twins." 

This happy class of fiee-talkers used up time, but what of 
that! 

The writing lesson for the morning was the letter i. How 
to hold the pen was told by the children in verse : 

"Two fingers out, 
Two fingers in, 
Thumbs underneath ,• 
Now we begin." 

First the lree<arm movement and then the careful pencilling 
were accompanied by '^ up, down, up, dot^" the dot being said 
with a "go-bang", that meant "Never forget that dot." 
During th^ five minutes' lesson, the children coimted aloud 
in varied time and tones, and in the confusion of fifty tongues, 
some went up on the high notes, and a few chanted; all of 
which the wise little teacher did not heed, but praised the 
painstaking work. In each school I visited, I noted one or 
more typical children. In one school I marked the sweet 
pattenoe and pity of the teacher for these little ones who had 
been hindered. " I wish that they could be put under the 
same glass with my brightest children," she said. "I think 
the difference seen would be, not so much in intellect as in 
the ability to work their minds with rapidity." A class of 
three little left-overs stood at the work-table, each with a 
tiny paper butter-tray before him. 



" Play I 'm the post-man this morning, and that I 'm going 
to bring you all a letter, children." 

The teacher placed the word, mUk^ written boldly in bright 
colors, in each tray. The word was new. , Enough bright and 
arousing stories and questions about milk were given by the 
teacher to clinch the word firmly in the memory, for a time, at 
least. The picture of a cow, with the word, milk^ below the 
drawing was another helper; is and good^ not new words, 
were next placed in the trayt. " Put the word with the tall 
letter at the head, and the odier words as they go, and I 
will hear you read your letters." Two of the combinations 
were correct, and one was, "good is Bread." The chil- 
dren were given several copies of each of the three words, 
which they placed in their trays, to " carpet " the top of their 
desks with stories. At a later period, they copied the same 
stories written upon the board, on paper. 

I noted two little girls, each months away from five years 
old, who had been smuggled into a school-room by their 
truthless parents; nothing to the proof, exciting their in- 
fantile ways, could be foundi and so they stayed. I saw that 
the teacher acted thetn a welcome akmf with die rest, and 
gave them playwork to do suited to their baby capacity. I 
know they tried her patience sorely, this restless kinder^rten 
of two, but she was lotely with them. 

A pretty lesson on empha^s was given in a reading class; 
the sentence on the board was, " I see Jack." Tmcher '' Who 
sees Jack, May ? " " / see Jack, Mias C." Teacher ''Wham 
do you see, Carl ? " "I see 7aci, Miss C." Sentence on the 
board, "I like bread." Teacher "You donH like bread, 
EUi." " I tftfljke bread. Miss C." Teadm "Whydoyou 
eat bread. Vena?" I lUf bread. Miss C." The teacher 
wrote the ckildve&'s answers upon the board and each child, 
as he read| underscored with his favorite colored crayon his 
emphatic word. Another teacher got results by the "hand- 
ing-out" method. The sentences on the board were, "Have 
an apple," "Have an egg." 'Please hand that apple right 
out to me, Kitty," b^edthe teacher. " And, Fred, won't you 
ptaMe hand me that eigg?*' The children made the motion 
of passing the objects, saying as they did so, "Have an e^, 
MissC* "Haveanaj^^fe." 

A "cuessipune'' foUowed reading; twelve words variously 
colored and arranged made four columns — forty-eight words 
— upon the board. The diild who was to guess left the room, 
whik another pointed to the word to be guessed; the guesaer 
wts caUed in, and pointing to a word, asked, "Is it ytm?^^ 
TTie school replied, "It is not ytm." "Is it breadV "It is 
not bread," As the pointer rested upon tfie chosen word, 
like^ the school assented, "It is like." If a child goes nearly 
through the four lines, without striking the right word, so 
much better is the pronunciation drill. This exercise was 
made a memory test; you in the third colunm being the 
chosen word, you in the three other columns was a failure, and 
the school answered, "It is not thai you." One child could 
not easily find the other three yous, each being written in 
a different color from the one first found. Do some children 
recognize form more readily than color? Should the teacher 
repeat new words in one color only ? I noted several cases of 
color blindness, or color confusion; some children confused 
blue with green, and yeQow with orange. 

All the diildren knew Mother Goose: they said her, sang 
herj acted her, as only her lovers do. More perfect little 
gymnasts never were than these children, as they "grew tall," 
" went down into a box," " rolled hoop," and " picked berries." 
In one primary the 'hildrcn joined hands in a circle around 
the room, and played "Drop handkerchief," and "Ring 
around the Rosy." In another room, as the children came in 
from a hearty out-door recess, the teacher said, "Now, chil- 
dren, you may rest your heads upon your desks, and dream." 
Some of the dreams were, "I dreamed I was in a garden 
picking roses." "I dreamed I was in a hanmiock swmging, 
and the hammock was on top of a post." " I dreamed I went 

to Lake H and had a glass of moxie." " I dreamed I was 

a big snake." "I dreamed I had a bank full of money." 

"And what did you do with it, Fred?" asked teacher. 
" Oh, I gave it aw-U away, aw-U of it." Dear little make- 
believers! 

One teacher made her children happy by permitting them 
to show to her and to the school what treasures of kn cwlcdg 
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they had brought from home. I wonder if teachers would 
not be surprised to know the amount on hand with which 
their little people enter school in their first school Septem- 
ber! 

The busy work of the diildren not only interested but 
taught them something. Circles, squares, triangles were 
made with seeds. Large script words on paper were care- 
fully <xmstA with com or split peas and colored pegs; words 
written on papa- discs were to be fitted into circular openings 
on cardboard, the words used being in envelopes attached 
to Uie back of the card; other cards were covered with small 
labeled pictures, the labels to be matched with words from 
eo>rek>pes. "Children, will you make me something out of 
pegs out splints thati have never seen before?" The children 
set to work with a will, making things niunerous and hard to 
name. 

The tracing of written words over tissue paper interested 
the children. One teacher had urged that each child should 
have a transparent slate, to be used for tracing copies prepared 
by the teacher. In one primary but two chilcken asked to , 
leave the room during the half day. I wondered if the others 



in the room were too busy and too happy to leave their happi- 
ness. Is the frequent leaving of d^ room a contagious habit 
with normal, healthy children? 

Calling things by pleasant names; — " Children, how many 
of you would like to have your papers placed in the gallery, 
this morning?" They all would, the hands said. Ten min- 
utes later, fifty or more children who had been painstaking, 
walked up to the "gallery" — the board trays — to place 
their papers in full view. 

A Ught wood fire in the coal stove tempered the chilly 
morning, and pleased the children with its fire, light, and 
crackle. Joe's loose papers were more than he could manage. 
The teacher he^>ed by asking pleasantly, " Wouldn't you 1^ 
to give your waste papers to the fire fauries, Joe ? " Then came 
to mind a day of long ago, when a teacher said to a timid 
child, with peremptory tone, look, and gesture, "Pvit those 
papers in the stave*^* 

"Please keep the feet still, children, so 111 know they're 
resting." Instantly the many restless little feet settled them- 
selves for a "nap." Truly, the child-lover's vocabulary is 
very flexible; a spade need not always be called a spade, j^ 



Cardboard Modeling VI 

Ella S. Godda&d 

Bird House 

Give a hektographed copy on heavy white drawing paper 
to each child, and have them cut on all heavy outside lines. 
Cut two doors out at the bottom of front; fold on dotted lines, 
folding the roof back on upper dotted line, and then folding 
fOTward on lower dotted Ime. This will make space between 
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two dotted lines come close to roof; paste it firmly to roof; 
do this with both front and back of sloping roof. Bring the 
scallops at top of roof together and paste. 
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Cut floor of bird house on All heavy outside lines, folding 
on dotted; paste posts together at each comer with tab on 
inside. Cut foiu- slits where the short heavy lines are on 
floor, using sharp scissors or knife, and put tabs on front and 
back of bird house through slits, pasting them down flat, 
and you have your bird house completed, with a porch 
around it, with posts at each comer, and two doors for the 
birds to fly in and out. 
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A May Basket 

Ella S. Goddaro 

This basket wiU be much prettier made out of heavy gray 
paper, instead of white, as it is meant to look as though made 
of leaves. 

Give a copy on heavy green paper to each child; have them 
cut on heavy lines, fold on dotted lines of hexagon; put paste 
on each side of leaf from the edge to dotted line and lap outside 
of the next leaf; do this until all of the leaves are pasted. 

Punch a hole on each side of basket where two leaves 
overlap each other, as shown in diagram. Give each child a 
piece of raffia ten or twelve inches long and tie an end through 
each hole. Curl each leaf over a little, as shown in picture 
of complete basket. 

The hexagon for bottom of basket should measiu-e one 
and three-quarters inches on each side, and the leaves should 
be two and one-half inches long. 
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1. We've come back from oar Southern home,A flock of birdies 

2. Chil - ly win- ter snows are o'er, The lit - tie flow-ers 

3. When the son sinks in the west, ToournesUwe 
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gay. In win - ter far a - way we roam, We 
wake, We have baih our nest once mote, And 

come, Fa - ther,Moth - er, ba - by bird - ies. 

Chorus 
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May basket 



A golden'flute in the cedan, 

A silver pipe in the swales, 
And the riow laiie life of the foicit 

Wells badL and piefafli. — BUss Canmm 



dare not lon-ger stay. Fly- ing hither, fly - ing thither, 
cho-sen lov-ing mates, 
all are safe at home. 
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Far a - bove the tree tops high, Now we're in our 
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CO • sy nest - ies, Birds at i - ven snug must lie. 
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A Bird Calendar 

Maude M. Gkamt 

A bird calendar is instructive as wdl as most interesting. 

We have always b^un keeping our bird calendar in FelMiiary. 
Teachers can use their own ingenuity and individuality in 

making them in various ways. 
A calendar which has been much admired has a cover of 

yellow bristol board (15 by 11 inches), on which is pasted 
black paper cuttings of l)irds. Inside the cover are 
five sheets of white paper — a sheet each for Fd>- 
ruary, March, April, May^ and June. These sheets 
are neatly ruled into little squares by vertical and 
horizontal lines. The dates are plac^ under one 
another at the left margin. 

On the first line between the vertical lines are 
printed the names of the birds as they are observed; 
for instance, there is a coliunn for the robin, fc^ the 
sparrow, for th^woodpecker, etc. 

Ask the children to watdi for the [birds on their 
way to and from school, and in the spaces opposite 
the date record the number (and the name <k the 
bird, if it has not a coliunn to itself) of die birds 
observed by the children. 

As the months advance, new birds will be con- 
stantly observed. The children enjoy reporting on 
this, and its teachings are threefold. 'Diey learn 
to observe the birds carefully so that they can 
describe them (thus bringing language woric); it 
encourages them to count accurately (number 
work); it teaches the form, coloring, and habits 
of the birds and inculcates in the chUdren a desire 
to be kind to their feathered friends. 



Baking Cake 1 

(Fkee Play Ezeitise) 
' When my mother's mftlring cake, 

She often lets me he^ her bake; 

But, sometimes, when I'm in her way, 
* She tells me to run out to play. 

MiMans 

I Imitate the modon d beating up cake. 

a Chiklxen aMume — at will — any position or make any move- 



ment a ugg c sU f c U. play. 
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As the Days Go By V 

For May and June 

Anna B. Badlam 
(All rights rewrved) 

IT is to be hoped that, during the month of April, the 
children will have become somewhat familiar with 
spring's early messenger — the bluebird. 
No fixed date can be set for this welcome visitor, since 
the season varies so often from year to year, and a late spring 
may retard — or an early one hasten — the return of the 
minstrel. 

With the return of the May, however, the plump, saucy 
robin will make his appearance upon the lawns and about 
the gardens, and the time for bird study will have really 
arrived. 

True, the first few days may not tempt him to announce 
his coming very vigorously, but, sooner or later, we may 
quote: 

"You may read 'May' in the calendar, 
You may fix your heart on spring; 
But, until you hear the robin's song, 

You will find it no such thing! 
Fpr he knows just when the snow flies. 

And he knows spring's secrets all. 
It is really, truly ^ringtime 
When you hear the robin's call." 

Suggestive Study 

General and special observation of the bluebird and the 
robin. Their size, form, and coloring compared. 

Note The absence of any special foliage upon the trees will afiford 
an unobstructed view for bird study 

The delicate outlining of twigs, and the expanding of buds and 
leaflets — in their tender coloring — against the blue ^y and fleece of 
cloud may be, incidentally, part of each day's observation as the monUi 
advances, until the approach of June brings full foliage. 

The peculiarities of song in both birds noticed. Com- 
parisons made between the characteristic notes which com- 
prise their songs. The varied calls of the 'robin, at different 
periods of the day, or before and after a fall of rain. 

The peculiarities of flight in the 



Supplementary Observation 

Encourage the children, as the season advances, to listen 
to the various song burds; thus may they become familiar 
with the joyous rippling notes of the purple finch, the clear, 
sharp whistle of the Peabody bu-d, the trilling note of the 
chipping sparrow, the jubilant call of the mea^w lark, etc. 

Withm the city limits, the children may be led to watch 
more closely the English sparrows in the streets and about 
the fountains of the public parks. The pigeons, too, may 
be studied at closer range, and the mysteries of nest-building 
become an open secret. In the parks about the city the robin 
may be seen, and, not infrequently, other birds may become 
objects of study. 

Note — "A Happy School-room," Stepping Stones to Literature^ 
No. in., will awaken the interest of the children in the study of pigeons. 

Birds and Their Haunts 

When possible, the children should be encouraged to note 
the habits of the birds in the neighborhood, and thus become 
somewhat familiar with then- haunts and homes. 

They may thus be prepared to appreciate that the red- 
winged blackbutl haunts the swampy meadows; the catbird 
seeks the shrubbery about the house and lawn; the cliff 
swallows return to their old haunts under the eaves of the 
bam; the bam swallows seek the rafters; the tree swallows 
search for hollow trees and stumps; the Maryland yellow- 
throat seeks some swampy thicket and builds near the 
ground; the red-eyed vireo selects the forked branch of some 
low tree from which to hang her cup-like nest; the oriole 
flits about the trees and shrubs of the garden to gather the 
material from which to build her pouch-like cradle nest, 
which she will suspend from the swaying tip of a lofty elm 
branch; the bobolink se^s the upland meadow; while the 
wood thrush haunts the secluded depths of woodland. 

Note — At this season, it is well to lead the children to appreciate 
what the absence of bird life must be in the re^ons of the far north. 
(Song birds.) At high altitudes, in comparatively warm countries, 
one b conscious of the almost total absence of birds on the mountain 
summits, though the valleys below may be teeming with bird life, even 
as in our fields and orchards about home. 

Flower Life 

" God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small. 
The oak tree and the cedar tree. 
Without a flower at all." 

he Indians term May the "month of green leaves,'' 
en regard it as the ''month of flowers," and eagerly 
launts they know so well for their old friends. 



y was, among the Latin and German races, associated in 
les with the observance of religious and festal ceremonies, 
irst day of May it was the custom for all classes of people to 
e dawn, on excursions to the neighboring woods and fields 
f flowerins branches. 

ibration of May Day originated, doubtless, in the Roman 
>a]ring homage to Flora, the goddess of flowers. What were 
irid Games b^an April 28 and continued for several days, 
ay of May (May Day) was set apart for the celebradon of 
esdvaL Tins much-honored custom was continued from 
comparatively modem times. 

writes of the English custom of gathering, upon May Day, 
sh with dew, from the fields. Hawthorn oranches were 
id broui^t home at sunrise to the music of the tabor and horn, 
oy and merriment as the participants decorated, not only the 
but the windows d the houses with their trophies. 

The hawthorn bloom was termed the "May"; the cus- 
tom €i gpipg to the woods and fields to gather it was 
called "Uoing-a-Maying"; the joyous home-coming — 
laden with branches — was called 'Bringing home the 

The fairest village maiden was diosen "Queen-of-the- 
May," and, crowned with a earland, was conducted in 
state to a floral bower, or arbor, where she blushingly 
received the homage and admiration of her young com- 
panions, and looked smilinglv on while th^ joined hands 
m a merry ring, sinaing and dancing around her. This, 
no doubt, was a rdic of the Roman celebration of the 
wor^p of the goddess Ftora, though some authors be- 
lieve the Mav dance may possibly have been of Swedish 
or GoCfak oi^Bin, wfaik othen b^eve it may have come 
from I^ptian or Indian soaxoet. 

The fiU j-pole fonned an important feature of the festi- 
val. It was the cuftom for toe yomig men ol the village 
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to go to the wood and select the taUett, straightest tree they could hnd. 
This was carried joyously home to the village, stripped of its branches, 
and planted with much ceremony on the ''green/' It was then deco- 
rated with ribbon streamers and garlands of flowers, and became the 
centre of the various games and dances. 

In Russia, a spring festival, consisting of a choral dance in which 
the boys and gins participate, is celebrated in May. 

In the EQi^iIanda of Scotland and in .Ireland, the flxtt of May was 
set apart for the celebration of special ceremonies in ancient times. 

Throughout the ancient and modem countries of the world, the 
eeneral impulse seems to be to give expression to the joy and gladness 
relt when the heart of man, as well as that of Nature, rejoices in the 
spring. 

The meny customs of England were abolished during the days of 
the old Puritan leaders, who caused the May-poles in the various villages 
to be uprooted, thus putting a stop to the old-time festivities. (In many 
of the villages the May-pole was a fixed featiire; often as tall as the 
mast of a &ip of one hundred tons, it was the most conspicuous of 
landmarks, and the centre of games throughout the year.) 

After the Restoration the old Customs were, to a certain extent, 
revived, but they had received such a check that they were never again 
celebrated with the old-time popularity. 

May in Foiieign Lands 

In Japan much is made of the season of cherry blossoms. 
Ev^body takes a general holiday. Old and young make 
excursions into the neighboring country, which becomes the 
actoe (A festivity and gayety. ' 

The whi^ landscape is then radiant with the bloom of the 
cherry trees. Roadsides^ fields, and orchards — as far as 
the ^e can see — are tinted with the flush of the beautiful 
. pink blossoms and half-opened buds. 

Just as the children of our country go out in search of the 
arbutus and the violet, the children of Germany set forth to 
gather the blossoms of the lily-of-the- valley, which grows wild 
in great pr<rfusion. The children of Scandinavia and Russia 
search as eagerly for the void pansy — the ''lady's delight," 
or ''Johnny-jump-up," scnnetimes found in old-fashioned 
gardens. 

The children of England, Scotland, and Holland love the 
"wee, crimion-tipped" daisy, which dots the grass much 
like our early, shc^-slemmed dandriions — and quite as 
plentiful. In these same countries the childim make their 
little excursions to the sides of quiet streams tn search of the 
pretty wild forget-me-nots, which the children of our lands 
usually see as potted plants at the flower market, and occa- 
sionally in the garden. 

Along the vaUeys and fringing the mountain paths of 
Norway and Sweden — as May glides into June — the chil- 
dren seek the bluebells, just as their little English or Scottish 
cousins across the water seek, in their season, the same dainty 
blossoms in their native haunts. 

Note — The attention of the children may be called to the flora 
emblem characteristic of each country; thus, England's is the rose, 
Scotland's the tkistU, Ireland's the shamrock leaf, Germany's the eorn- 
fhwer — like a wild "bachelor's button" — while France claims Ae 
fkur-de-liSy Egypt the lolus, etc. 

Many of the choicest fiowers we cultivate in our wardens originally 
grew wild in foreign countries. England's farm lands are, in summer, 
ablaze with the Gaining color of the wild poppy; those of France like an 
azure sky from the tint of the bluets; the grain fields of Germany smiling 
with the cornflower — the Emperor's favorite. In various ways the 
seeds of such flowers hare been transported, and under new conditions 
of climate, soil, and cultivation bear little resemblance, as we find them 
in our gardens, to their peasant ancestry across the water. 

Flower Study 

The study of flowers will depend, to a large extent, upon 
the school environment; yet, even the city child can become 
familiar with the dandelion and its peculiarities of growth, 
as he watches its hollow stem lengthening day by day, and 
the bright yellow blossom finally transformed into the 
"blow," or seed bearer — thus completing the cycle of plant 
life. 

The maple, elm, horse-chestnut, and other trees of the 
roadside, the various trees of the parks, and the shrubs, as 
well, may be made the subjects of observation as their leaf 
and flower buds swell and expand. 

For the child of the suburbs and the country, there are 
boundless opportunities to watch flower life expand, for fleW, 
meadow, wood, and swamp offer their choicest treasures to 
him. He needs only to be cautioned not to ruthlessly destroy 



roots when gathering flowers, or to pluck blossoms to greedily 
that he leaves none to furnish seed for a new generation of 
plants. 

The tinting of flowers — from the white, straw-colored, pale pink, 
violet, and lavender hues of the early comers in the spring, to the 
deeper, brighter colored hues of the early summer, the brilliant, strik- 
ingly-noticeable colors of the midsunmier and Uie fall flowers — can 
be made an interesting study to children in connection with the color 
work of the various grades. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY WORK 

During May and June the children may be expected to 
become familiar with a large number of wild flowers at sight. 
(A list of names and dates, possibly, the localities, should be 
kept iot reference.) Flowers may be brought into the school- 
room by the several children, or little field excursions may be 
takoi in search of the wild pink, the painted trillium, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, Solomon's seal, the Canada Mayflower — ofteo 
called wild lily-of-the- valley — hepatica, bluets, or Quaker 
ladies, bellwort, wild garanium, or crane's bill, lady's slipper, 
the common cinque foil — often mistaken for a yeUow straw- 
berry blossom — the pitcher plant, the columbine, blue flag, 
blue-eyed grass, etc., aft^ the earlier flowers, as the anemone, 
or wind flower, the arbutus, or Mayflowtf, the star-eyed 
spring beauty, the many varieties ci violets, etc., have been 
brought into ihe school-room for pleasure and profit. 

No scientific botany lessons shoiild be attempted with young 
children — enough if general characteristics can be noticed 
and resemblances traced. 

The fruit trees, in rapid succession, will furnish blossoms^ 
whose chief characteristics will lead the children to realize 
their relation to one another. The study of the wild rose, 
later, will furnish all that is necessary for the average child 
to see the reason for classifying all under the Rose family. 
Later, he may, for himsdf, discover other relatives of this 
family, as, the wild ra^berry,.the blackberry, various dnque 
foik^ etc. 



The papiloiiaoeous» or butteifly^ilossoms, are always of 
The locust, acacia, the laburnum; wistaria, the sweet pea, as well as the 
wiM or beach pea, the bean of the garden, the wiki bean of the fidd, 
and the sparate flowers of a clover head all show traoot of their immia- 
takable relationship to the great Pulse family. 

The wfld geranium, wood sorrel, jewel weed, or wild balsam, the 
balsam of the garden, and the various house geraniums all show e i kl ea c e 
ol their belonging to the Geramum family. 

The anemone, hepatica, buttercup, marsh marigold, may be grouped 
as relatives, and, with the coliunbine, larkspur, and monkshood be given 
a place in the Crowfoot family; while the blue flag, blue-eyed grass, 
and the fleur-de-lis of die garden will be seen to have a claim to member- 
ship in the Iris family. 

The Stxtdy of Seeds 

" A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed — 
But all earth's workmen, laboring 
With all the help that wealth could bring. 
Never could make a seed." 

The lessons of May time would be incomplete without 
some definite study of the embryo, or germ, in every tiny seed. 

Various seeds should be planted in damp sand, sawdust, 
or between sheets of wet blotting paper, if tiny, Uke pc^py or 
grass seed. They should also be planted in pots» both in 
the school-room and at home. In order that the whole process 
of germination may be observed, some seeds should be placed 
upon netting tied over the tops of bottles or tvunblers filled 
with water, in which powdered charcoal has been placed. 
The growth of roots as well as stem may thus be watdied. 

Note — Interest the children to search for germinating seeds of the 
maple, elm, horse-chestnut, and oak trees. Give a brief review ci the 
vanous agents — the wind, the squirrel, etc. — which serve to dis- 
tribute d&erent seeds, or transport them to new localities, where, 
under favorable conditions, they may germinate and form new trees, 
plants, steiibs, etc. 



"Can any little boy," asked the new teacher, "tell me the 
difference between a lake and an ocean?*' "I can,** replied Ed- 
ward, whose wisdom had been learned from experience. "Lakes 
are much pleasanter to swallow when you fall in." 
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Color Theory and Practice IV 

Mab£l B&owkino Sopek, Director of Maoual Arts, WeUesiey, Mass. 

I HOPE Aat these lessons on color have not seemed to 
teach the subject in such a scientific way that you have 
not been interested in them. Any one who has read 
them and has tried them, will see that the children 
really enjoy painting scales; that their color sense is developed 
by painting them; and that they are spending the time of 
the drawing lesson to good advantage. Every year there is 
a distinct advance in the manner of teaching subjects con- 
nected with the manual arts in schools. The methods are 
more scientific, but the final results are none the less beauti- 
ful. There is a great deal of time saved, when dealing with 
large numbers of children, by this direct teaching of a sub- 
ject; time, which used to be squandered in indefinite, desul- 
tory, and ignorant teaching. 

Art fa said to be an "atmosphere.*' That is certainly true: 
but science and art should go " hand in hand," each strength- 
ening and assisting the other. 

As I said at the beginning of these articles, we must keep 
in mind the dose connection |:)etwecn the science of music 

tad that of color. In the 

iormer subject we have, by 
long practice, become famiKar 
with the idea of playing or 
singing scales and exercises ^ 
wim color, we have still to 
become accustomed to the 
idea of doing so. We have 
thought of the sense of color 
as something felt, not edu- 
cated. "Heaven bestowed," 
not developed. But if we are 
thoughtful teachers, we know 
that very little that is reaHy 
worth while is "Heaven be- 
stowed." We usually have to 
work to have the b«t and to 
know how to use it. The 
gift of genius has to be worked 
out in order to be productive. 
Thus far, aside from the 
color theory our application 
of color has been more or 
less mechanical. In the re- 
maining lessons I hope to 
suggest the proper approach 
to a more aesthetic way of 
using color: first, in painting 
a spring landscape. 

It will not be necessary -to 
show you any more scales done 
by children. The half-tone 
illustrations, although' not reproduced in color, have shown 
fairly well the way they were done, and the technique. For 
the remaining scales a simple, labeled diagram like the 
accompanying illustration should serve the purpose. 

Uncfer the circumstances, only two steps in landscape paint- 
ing can be shown in illustration : but I hope the directions 
win be clear enough to take you to the end of the problem. 

Fourth Lesson 

Theory 
CoUbn HtTEB 

We found it a UttU more difficult for the children to see 
and express change in light and dark of a color than to see 
and e^qiress clear, bright cdor. To recognize the change in 
hue, b the next step in developing the color sense. It is 
easily possible for children of the third grade to appreciate 
this change. 

The theory lessons so far given in these articles take, in 
our Wellesley schools, the ^st two years to accomplish. 
In the third year, after giving a quick review of the primary 
and secondary colors in light, middle, and dark, we devote 
ourselves to the study of Hue. 




Scafe 



We take each color separately, one of the primary colors 
first, and learn to see ana change its hue. Take red, for in- 
stance. We teach the children to read and make orange 
red and violet red. They then make a scale to illustrate 
this change and learn that a Hue is made by two colors, 
closely related, "neighbors" — wnth the most of the color 
which names the Hue predominating. The centre circle of 
the scale is painted the clear color; the one adjoining circle 
is painted red mixed with a little orange; the other circle 
is painted red with a little violet. The effect of the sheet must 
be red — that is, the family name of the 'color. We some- 
times call them "Miss Violet Red," Miss Orange Red," and 
"Mrs. Red," in order to keep the association in the child's 
mind as close as possible. After red, the other two primary 
"hue families" are taught, and then the Hues of the 
secondary colors are taken, one by one. We give a year 
to covering this part of this subject. 

Practice is also given in finding the Hues in nature, in 
things about the room, and in things brought from home. 

The complete list of Hues is as follows: 

Red: Orange red; Violet red. 

Blue: Green blue; Violet blue. 

YeUow: Green yellow; Orange yellow. 

Orange: Red orange; Yellow orange. 

Green: Blue poen; Yellow sreen. 

Violet: Red Violet; Blue violet. 

Praciice 
Spring Landscape CoMPOBmoN from Imagination 

Before painting this composition in color, we do one or 
two' in three tones of gray, light, middle, and dark. Take 
drawing paper of various sizes, but not too large — about 



LandflCftpe c u m p o giti oo 

4^ by 5^ or 6^" by 3^. Cover the surface with a wash of 
dear water; then with a very lUUe ink or black paint in 
water wash in the sky. The amount of sky to show in the 
picture depends upon the taste of the child; each child 
decides for himself after the teach^ has siiggcstcd that we 
will not have just half as much sky as land. Then with 
more ink or black paint in the brush, paint in the ground. 
With no more water in the brush, but a little more paint or 
ink, paint in the distance. 

When the children have made thie experiment themselves, 
demonstrate for them; look at pictures, and if in the country, 
look out of the windows and study simple proportions of 
sky, ground, and distance. Try to have the distance make 
a good "pattern" against the sky. 

The cok)red landscape is made the same way exc^t that 
a delicate wash of blue is given the sky (some white papa- 
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often left unpainted suggest clouds); the ground is done in 
delicate yellow green, and the distance in delicate blue violet. 

When the little landscapes are cut down and mounted they 
are often surprisingly full of breeze and atmosphere as well 
as color. 

Later the children put an object in the middle distance or 
the foregroimd to illustrate a story; but for the simple color 
lesson this is enough, and the children show a natural love 
for this aesthetic way of using Color. 




lOLET, violet, 

Don't be afraid, 
Lift your blue eyes 

From the rock's mossy shade. 
All the birds call for you, 

Out of the skv; 
May is here waiting, 

And here, too, am T." 



Carrier Pigeons 

Eleanor M. Jollie 

ON the floor of her wistaria-covered bamboo tea- 
house sat Ja)ru. The tiny Japanese maiden was 
dressed in a primrose colored silk, kimona, em- 
broidered with iris blossoms. But there was no 
happiness there, for little Jayu presented a sorry sight as 
she sat rocking back and forth, the tears running down her 
little face, for she was thinking of that dear papa who had 
gone to war, and to whom she had said "Good-bye" three 
long, long days ago, and who had promised to write, and 
had told her to be ready for a great surprise. 

All at once, from out the trees thick with cherry blossoms, 
Jayu heard the flutter of wings and heard the "Coo, coo" 
of a sweet bird's voice. Then, catching a glimpse of two 
tiny pmk feet, she forgot her crying, and ran like a gr^t 
yellow butterfly to the tiny pond where the gold fish were 
playing hide-and-go-seek imder the lotus blossoms. And 
there, standing on the edge of the marble basin, she found 
the intruder, a gray pigeon, taking a drink of the clear, cool 
water. 

Not a bit afraid of Jayu was he, as he peeped up into her 
tear-stained face. Afraid! not he; for did he not belong 
to that garden of cherry blossoms, and had not he and Jayu 
played together many a time? 

The pigeon had disappeared on the day when Jayu's most 
honorable father had started, with other soldiers, for the great 
battlefields. 

" Where have you been, my pigeon ? " asked Jayu, rubbmg 
her cheek against his soft feathers; but he only looked wise. 
And just then the queerest thing happened, for Jayu felt 
something against her cheek which felt like paper, and so it 
was, and on it in queer black letters Ja)ru read: 

"Greetings to my little daughter Jayu. We are safely sheltered for 
the night near the Garden of Yoko. May my little daughter be 
cheerful and happy until my return." 

Thus did the surprise come to Jayu by means of the pigeon, 
for her papa had hidden away, in one of his great pockets, 
the carrier pigeon, and had sent him back to Jayu after he 
had traveled many miles. 

Oh, they are wonderful pigeons, these carrier pigeons like 
Jayu's! So wonderful are they that I must tell you about 
them. 

Long, long ago, years before any of the people living to- 
day were bom, these pigeons were used to carry messages. 

Some people say that the "dove" which Noah sent out 
from the Ark, and which came back with the olive branch 
in his beak, was a carrier pigeon, but we do not know about 
that. 

This we do know, however, that sometimes in Rome, when 
the wealthy Romans went to the Amphitheatre for amuse- 



ment, 'they took with them their slaves, and these slaves 
carried baskets containing carrier pigeons. Sometimes the 
Romans would invite guests home with them to dinner, and 
then, in order that the feast might be prepared in great 
splendor, and all ready upon their arrival, they wrote upon 
paper the names of their guests, and sent the pigeons on ahead 
with them. 

And ever since those times, hundreds of years ago, carrier 
pigeons have been used in sending news. 

Very careful training is necessary before the little postmoi 
are able to do their work well. As soon as the pigeons were 
old enough, a month old, people tell us, they are taken a 
short distance from home and let loose, when they once more 
fly home. 

Day by day the distance is increased, until they are able 
to find their way home from a place hundreds of miles away. 
When a pigeon is slow to learn, or when he seems to be lazy, 
he is taken away at once, and his training is never taken up 
again. 

Very careful are the trainers to choose only the best birds. 
They choose birds of medium size, with straight, smooth 
beaks. The best birds have a very narrow ddicate circle 
aroimd the eyes. 

Then, too, they choose pigeons with long strong wings, 
and pigeons which fly very high; for strong wings will carry 
the birds a long way, and, if they fly high, they keep away 
from danger and are more apt to reach home safely. 

The carrier pigeons live in lofts, and the lofts are often in 
the roof of some quaint old building or other. All around 
the loft one may see little covered boxes, in which are open- 
ings just large enough for the pigeons to crawl in and out, 
and in these boxes they sleep. Each box is furnished with 
two small earthenware dishes and two bathing {)ans. The 
perches are placed just above the boxes so that the pigeons 
may guard the little ones, for pigeons are apt to quarrel with 
each other, and the mother bird must watch to see that no 
other bird comes near to harm her babies. 

Oftentimes little bunches of sage and lavender are hung 
near, for the pigeons enjoy the odor of the herbs. 

Pigeon lofts are always high so that the pigeons may see 
them when they return from their journeys. Some of these 
lofts are very bcsEiutiful, and everything is kept in perfect order. 
In one in Belgium, tJie floor is tiled, with handsome tiles; 
the dishes are polished like silver, and the boxes are made 
of solid mahogany polished like mirrors. 

These little postmen travel as fast as thirty miles an hour, 
which is very fast traveling, is it not? Pigeons always fly 
back to the lofts from whici they are taken, and this is how 
they do it: 

When the person who has fastened the message to the 
bird lets him go, he rises in great circles farther and farther 
£rom the ground, until his eye catches sight of some familiar 
landmark. As soon as he sees it — and his eyes are very 
keen — away he flies toward home, canying Jiis message 
safely. These messages are written on very thin paper and 
then tucked into a goose quill and sealed. Then the quills 
are fastened to the carrier pigeon's tail or leg. 

In the olden days, the Romans used tiny gold boxes instead 
of quills. These boxes were so small that they could hardly 
be seen. 

The purpose of using the quill is to keep the message dry 
if the pigeon gets caught in a shower, or stops to take a drink. 
Sometimes the legs of the pigeon are bathed with vin^ar, 
just before he is sent back. This keeps them cool, and he is 
less apt to take a bath. 

These little postmen are worry savers, at times. At one 
time there was a great war between France and Germany, 
and the Germans were surrounding Paris. For months the 
people in the city received no word from the outside worid. 
At last some French soldiers forced their way through the 
German ranks. "Are they safe?" whispered the people 
in the city again and again. At last, a few da3rs later, came 
back the messengers looked for, and who do you suppose 
they were? Ill tell you; some carrier pigeons whom the 
soldiers had taken with them, and this was die message they 
brought: "We have landed safely." Don't you thmk the 
people in the dty must have been glad? 

In many countries, to-day, these little postmen are being 
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trained, for people are coming to know their value. Especi- 
ally useful are they to take to sea. Notice of a wreck, of lack 
of coal, or water, or food, or of broken machinery, notice of 
all these might be sent so that help might be given in times 
of need. 

At one time a lightship was injured, out at sea, and four 
pigeons were liberated. In a short time help arrived, and all 
on board were saved. 
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Primary Reading 

Isabel Travis, Chicago 

TO teach a child to read, it is required, first, that we 
create in him a desire to read, and second, that we 
give him a means by which he can gratify that 
desire. In this method of teachmg reading I have 
endeavored to keep these two points in view. 

To create in him a desire to read, we must give him some- 
thing worth reading. Consequently all the readmg matter 
from the first day of school should be carefully selected. 
As an instrument in his hands to give him the ability to read, 
we give him phonics. 

The first reading material is based upon myths, nature 
study, etc. The stories are dealt with as follows. Take the 
story of Clytie — that beautiful myth of the Sunflower. The 
children tell the story, they draw it, they paint it — and then 
they are eager to read it. Now this is what they read: 

Clytie became a sunflower. 

Her yellow hair became yellow petals. 

Her green dress became a green stem and green leaves. 

Rather a meagre story, but the child's imagination has 
supplied all the story not on the chart, and although this is 
merely the skeleton, he has to all purposes read the entire 
story. . 

This story is read sentence by sentence, each being drawn 
from the child by questions. After reading the sentence the 
child will recognize the different words from their position in 
the sentence. Then he will recognize the same word in 
other relations. Thus he builds up his sight reading vocabu- 
lary until, by means of phonics, he has a far better power by 
which he can interpret new words and need no longer trust 
wholly to memory. 

I use the script form first, as the sentences can then be easily 
written upon the blackboard as suggested by the children. 
But as soon as this is mastered I print the same story on card- 
board or large sheets of heavy manila paper. (These charts 
are printed by means of a Price Marker which can be pur- 
chased for two dollars.) 

The work in phonics is begun the first day of school. The 
letter a is. presented. It is held up before the child on a 
cardboard square. " Its name is a and it says a.*' The short 
sound is given first so as not to confuse the sound with the 
name. The next letter given is /. Then we have our first 
" family " — the at family. 

As the consonants are added to our list of known sounds 
we have the list ai, cat, rat, mat, fat, chat, etc. The aim in 
this drill is to teach the child to recognize syllables. For 
instance, should the word sing be placed before him, he 
would see ing and then readily pronoimce the word 5-ing, sing. 

In a very short time a large number of words can be pro- 
nounced at sight. Learning one letter a day, whichTisith^ 



average rate with beginners, at the end of one month there 
will be several hundred words that can be pronoimced at 
sight. Of course the child will not be able to pronounce long 
words and probably only a small per cent of his speaking 
vocabulary, but by practice in forming syllables and thus 
constructing words, in a few months he can use his phonics 
as his sole aid in pronouncing words. 

Build up the phonics systematically. Have daily drills 
and make them full of life. As soon as a new vowel is given 
form all new "families" possible with known soimds. Have 
sound races. Select two children. Have the letters either 
written of printed (or better still, both forms) on a card- 
board square. Hold up before the children. The one soimd- 
ing first can have the card until the end of the race. Then 
let the one who has the greatest number of cards take his 
seat and some other child races with the loser. 

Another good drill is to make lists of words containing the 
same foimdation syllable on separate cards. For example, 
at the top of the card place the syllable ight. Then below 
write sight, might, fright, bright, etc. Have a card for each 
foimdation syllable (family) learned. Give one to each child 
and iffge rapid reading of lists. This can be varied in games. 

As soon as a good phonic foimdation is laid, place a book in 
the child's hands. He should be able to use a book to ad- 
vantage at the end of the first school month, although he will 
probably not be able to sound all the new words for three or 
four months. 

With phonics as a working tool you can give the child good 
literature to read from the first. Give him reading matter 
that will make him wish to read. 

The foUowing is a list of books that I have used with great 
pleasure and profit: 

"The Hiawatha Primer," by Florence Holbrook. 
"Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading." 
"The Tree-Dwellers." 
The Cave-Dwellers." 
"The Later Cave-Men," by Katharine Dopp. 
"Eskimo Stories," by Mary E. Smith. 
"The Book of Nature Myths," by Miss Holbrook. 

With supplementary reading this list will furnish material 
for the first two years of school. 
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The Origin of the Red -headed 
Woodpecker 

Annie L. Laney 
(Dramatized) 

THE Story Hour had come and the story had been 
told. At once a hue and cry was raised to "play*' 
it, and out of the clamor might be heard, " Can I be 
the hop woman?" "May I be the 'woodchecker'?" 
"Can I|.be the old man?" In fact, pleas for the two r61es 
couched;.in so many different forms that it seemed as if some- 
one were asking to impersonate even the cakes which the 
selfish old lady put upon the shelf. 

" Who would make the best * old woman * ? " asked Teacher. 

" Alice," cried almost everyone. 

"Why?" said Teacher, surprised at such disinterested- 
ness in those who had very evidently coveted the part for 
, themselves. 

" 'Cause it has to be Alice. She's got a red cap." 

" She had a white apron, too, and Alice hasn't," said Mattie 
stiffly. Mattie had already in spirit seen herself floating up 
an imaginary chinmey. 

"But Teacher has, in the cupboard," says Tom. "She 
wears it lots of times after school." So out of the cupboard 
comes the apron, in from the dressing-room comes the red 
cap, and Alice steps forth transformed. 

We need not tdl (though it was true) that the apron had 
to be tied around her neck (bib fashion) to keep it from 
trailing on the floor, for such minor details hardly count. 
An old woman she had become, and anyway it is only a 
custom, that of tying apron strings at the waist — why not 
the neck ? 

Choosing the "old man" who was "tired and hungry" 
was a comparatively easy matter. Any boy in school at the 
close of the day might feel almost overburdened with both 
these accomplishments, so Hugh, who looked sufficiently 
tired to need something to wake him up and who had been 
surreptitiously nibbling at an apple for half an hour, was 
most appropriately chosen. 

" Where shall we have the old lady's house ? " said Teacher. 

" Down in the front, where the old man can knock at the 
* truly' door," says the practical Alice. 

" She 's got to have a board to make the cakes on — my 
mamma has," says Mattie. 

" There it is, there it is," says the school in unison, pointing 
to Teacher's clay board, not yet put away from the recent 
clay lesson. "An' the putty *11 do for the dough," adds 
Tom, only to be corrected more forcibly than politely by, 
"It's clay, you!" 

"Why, yes, clay will do beautifully for making the cakes," 
says Teacher, so the clay knife is produced and a wedge cut 
and set out upon the board. 

"You have to have a stove," says someone. "And an 
oven to bake them," says another. Here a bright idea iUum- 
inated Hugh's cloudy brain. "In the desk, in the desk," 
he says, pointing frantically to an empty desk in front. 

"What is?" says Teacher. 

"Nothin'," says Hugh; "the oven." 

Oh, the oven, to be sure, and a fine one at that. One has 
only to shape the cakes, set them in the hot des — oven and 
presently they are done, a task to which the old woman 
quickly adjusts herself. What fun to slice the nice soft 
"dough" which sticks so pleasantly to the fingers! What 
joy to shape the rounded cakes! But hark! a knock, or 
rather a bang, at the door. Gingerly (the apron is still rather 
unwieldy) the old woman approaches the door, opens it and 
discloses to our view a tired old man. " Please gimme some- 
thin' to eat. I'm tired and hungry," says he according to 
formula. "I haven't any money, but the first thing you wish 
for you'll get." 

"Come in/' siiys the old lady; and now the ancient dame 
shows her selfish heart. Cake after cake is baked, inspected 
with a shake of the head, and set away on the window-sill to 
cool. The shake of the head is intended to mean that they 're 
much too good to give away. Now she takes a mere crumb 
pf clay (I mean dough), makes a tiny ball, and s^ts it in to 



bake. Alas! how it has swollen! True we can see no 
difference with our mortal eyes, but with the eyes of faith — 

The old lady looks troubled — ah! I have it — we have 
neglected to provide the dry crust which is all she can spare 
for a beggar. Watch her as she moves deliberately to the 
waste-basket, takes therefrom a bit of paper which she 
"scnunples" up, and in the hardness of her heart gives it 
to the poor old man. Sorrowfully (we must believe, although 
he hardly looks it) the old man retires through the door, 
only to sneak in through the other door to his seat. 

" Oh," says the remorseful old lady, "I wisht I was a bird 
an' I'd fly with the biggest cake I have to him." Behold 
how, even as she speaks, her hands are elevated and begin 
to move wing-like up and down at her sides, and away she 
flies upon an empty seat and begins to peck at a post which 
supports the ceiling. 

"Oh, see the rwi-headed woodpecker!" cries everybody; 
and there indeed is the little red cap and the big white apron 
with the strings bowed behind, which every decent wtxxl- 
pecker (of the red-headed variety) wears to this day. 



Reproduction Stories for 
Second Grade 

The Falling Sky 

Doris had alwajrs Uved in the city, but one summer she 
went with her mother to visit friends in the country. The 
first evening she was there, whai it was growing <krk, she 
ran to her mother, saying, ** Oh, mamma! The sky is falling. 
LodL down in the big field. It is full of stars." Manmia 
went to the window and what do you think she saw? Why, 
a lot of fire-flies flying about. 

A Strange Pet 

Ernest had always wanted a pet, but his mother thought 
they did not have room to keep one. He and his mother 
lived upstairs, in three rooms. One morning, as he lay in 
bed singing softly, he saw a little mouse poke its head out of 
a hole. It seemed to be listening. Ernest kept on singing, 
and soon the mouse came out into the room hunting for 
crumbs. It found a few and ran back. The next morning 
Ernest put some crumbs near its hole and then got into bed 
and sang softly. Again the mouse came. Ernest kq>t very 
still, watching it. He did the same thing every morning, 
and the mouse soon grew so tame it would run over his bed 
and eat from his hand. Then he closed the hole and made a 
little house out of a box for the mouse to sleep in, but he let 
it run about, the rooma when it wanted to do so. He grew 
very fond of bis little pet and it liked to run up his leg and 
get into his pocket. 
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TALKING TOGETHER 



EorrpR's Address Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



May 




IF£ holds many Mays. 
We shall forget, 'mid future brightness won, 
Our cheeriess yesterdays." 



Optimism is a sacred duty. The luxury of being miser- 
able is about as near a crime as anything can be that is not 
a crime. The human heart must be weighed down in grief 
or impardonably indifferent that does not respond to the 
wondrous charm of a May morning. Let yesterday's troubles 
go — let last year's troubles go. If you could have helped 
them, it is now too late. If you couldn't, why, you need the 
May loveliness to console you. It will give you the courage 
to help things another year that have seemed too difficult. 

Another chance to see and love apple blossoms; another 
chance to get in tune with bird notes; another chance to 
teach the little ones the beauty and holiness of every growing 
thing, whether it turns out a nettle or a rose. The same 
mystery of seed birth and development is in both — ^the same 
Source back of it aU. 

Bird Day It will need care and skill not to repeat your- 
self year after year in these special days. Not too much 
Bird Day in any one day. Everything, no matter how good 
it is, may be overdone. If tochers, ministers, singers, and 
all who work with audiences, could understand that they 
must be left hungry, and not satiated! Wouldn't it be better 
to have a half-hour every morning in May when school opens 
to recoimt the bird discoveries and experiences of the day 
before and not one whole day set apart — Bird Day ? Let 
the children do the talMmg. If the dull Johnny or the shy 
Mary have seen something in the bird world imnoticed by 
them before, let them be the "stars" for that morning's 
performance. The teacher who has only led them on with 
a word or inspiring question here and there has come nearer 
success in this bird-hour than she who has made the finest 
bird-recitation ever heard. Is there any greater lesson after 
all for the teacher to learn than to efface herself in the teaching 
of any subject ? 

Colonial Days 

This is the book for supplementary reading this month in 
connection with the Jamestown stories. The story of the Vir- 
ginia settlement is told in short paragraphs in coarse type. 
Children will learn of the first English baby born in America 
—Virginia Dare. The illustrations are very helpful in giving 
mental pictures of the Colonists and their struggling life. 

Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 60 cents. 



Bird Lore 



A bird magazine from beginning to end. Editor, Frank 
M. Chapman — which vouches for everything a bird maga- 
zine should be. Each number of Bird Lore contains a^four- 
page Teachers' Leaflet, illustrated with a colored plate.l • All 
teachers subscribing to Bird Lore will receive, free of charge, 
two extra copies of each of these leaflets, two colored plates, 
and six fac simile outlines for coloring, for use in their classes. 
On application, the publishers will gladly send specimen 
copies of these leaflets. These colored plates are exquisite — 
reliable as to color and dainty for the school-room. 



The Jamestown Exposition 

THIS great event, which bids fair to be international, is 
abready upon us. 
How much can primary teachers do with it in 
telling the children about it? The third grade will 
be able to get enough of the facts and spirit of it to know 
what it means when they hear it talked about this summer. 

The Atlantic coast can be drawn upon the board and 
Jamestown marked with colored crayon (also Plymouth, 
which they have already learned about — to show their prox- 
imity to each other). 

The story of the struggling little colony of Jamestown will 
interest even small children, and now is the time to tell the 
Captain John Smith and Pocahontas story. Some of the 
wise ones tell us that the thrilling event of the saving of 
Captain Smith by this Indian princess is not true. But John 
Fiske, the famous historian, believes it to be true, and finds 
her to be about thirteen years old at the time. By the way, 
Fiske's "Virgima and Her Neighbors" is one of the best 
books with which you can freshen up the early Virginian 
history to be ready for the Jamestown Commemoration. 
As you read it you must feel as I do, that we were defrauded 
in our school histories of the most interesting part of the Vir- 
ginia settlement. 

The statements made in this sketch are from Fiske's his- 
tory. I have gathered a few leading facts which teachers 
may like to use in their story of it to the children. 

Why did the colonists leave England for the wilderness of 
Virginia? (named from Queen Elizabeth.) For gold and 
gain. The most extravagant stories had reached them con- 
cerning this new land across the sea. They had been told 
that the dripping pans were made of gold, and that rubies 
and diamondis were so plentiful that the children gathered 
them by the seashore to hang on their coats and stick in their 
caps. (When the children hear this, they will be ready to 
listen to what follows.) 

Three ships brought them over — Susan Constant, God- 
speed, and Discovery, They niunbered loi persons. They 
sailed December 19, 1606. A farewell poem was written 
for them. Here are two verses of it: 

You brave heroic minds 
Worthy of your country's name, 

That honor still pursue, 

Go and subdue, 
While loitering hinds 
Lurk here at home with shame. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Succew you still entice 

To get the pearl and gold 

And ours to hold 
VmcmiA! 
Ear&'s only paradise. 

Instead of a paradise they settled in an unhealthy part of 
the state, and found the Powhatan Indians ah-eady in posses- 
sion of the country and determined to keep it. The charter of 
King James meant nothing to the tribe. They were ready 
to do all sorts of treacherous things to the colonists. 

(And now is the time to introduce Captain John Smith to 
the children, for he figured prominently in affairs in James- 
town, and saved the colony from starvation and the Indians 
more than once by his genius for diplomacy and power of 
natural leadership. Fiske says Captain John Smith's career 
— as told by himself in ^n autobiography — r^cjs lik^ » j 
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chapter from '' The Cloister and the Hearth/' Tell as much 
or little of his story to the children as you think best.) 
• Captain John Smith was bom in 1580. He went early to 
France and became a soldier. He next fought the Spaniards 
three years in the Netherlands. Growing weary of soldiering 
he went to the woods to live " in a pavilion of boughs by a 
fair brook." Here he studied the " Art of War " and Marcus 
Aurelius. But he went once more into the world; was 
robbed in France and thrown into a forest half-dead and was 
rescued by a peasant. Next, he sailed for the Levant. A 
storm at sea made those on board believe it was because he 
was the Jonah, and he was thrown into the sea as a heretic, 
to save die ship. He swam to a little island where nobody 
lived but kine and goats. He was picked up here by a vessel 
and carried to Egypt. On this voyage the ship fought with 
another from Venice, conquered, and robbed her of immense 
treasure of silk, velvets, gold and silver. John Smith got 
£225 of this and a box of stuffs worth as much more. Rome 
and traveling in other cities attracted him for awhile, till he 
entered the service of Emperor Rudolph 11. of Styria,and 
was put in command of 250 cavalry with the rank of Captain. 
Now he saw rough service and had stirring adventures. 
He was chosen by lot to fight a Turk for the amusement of 
the Court ladies. He cut off the Turk's head. The Turks 
were so chagrined that they challenged him to fight again. 
He accepted, and that Turk, too, lost his head. A third 
Turk fought with him and was soon headless. 

The Prince of Transylvania heard of his (Captain Smith's) 
exploits and granted him a coat-of-arms with three Turk's 
heads in a shield. 

In 1602 this wonderful captain was taken prisoner in a 
battle and sold at Constantinople. The Lady Charatza 
Tragabigzanda, in whose service he was placed, treated him 
with great kindness. In 1614, when he explored the coast 
of New England, he gave the name Tragabigzanda to the 
cape which Prince Charles afterwards named Cape Ann, 
and the three little neighboring islands he caUed the Turk's 
Heads. 

This Lady with the long name sent Smith to her brother, 
a Pasha, in a foreign country, with the message that he was 
to be treated kindly. But the Pasha heeded not her words 
and treated him badly, dressing him in the skin of wild beasts, 
and putting an iron collar around his neck. One day when 
he would b^ no more kicks and cuffs, he knocked the Pasha 
down and killed him, mounted his horse, tied a sack of 
grain to his saddle-bow, and galloped off into the desert. 
He was in deadly fear that his iron collar would betray him, 
but he saw nobody, and in sixteen days he arrived at a 
Russian fortress and got rid of his badge of slavery. Every- 
body treated him kindly and he was passed on from one* town 
to another. Next year he foimd his way to England, just 
in time to join the colonists who were to start for Virginia. 

He made enemies on the ship he came in, and was landed 
a prisoner, but afterwards acquitted and given a seat in the 
council. He now became a prominent actor in the affairs 
of the colony. He could parley with the Indians and get food 
for the colonists when nobody else could. His knowledge 
of life stood him in good stead in times of danger. One 
September he determined to try to find some healthier 
location for the colony. He bought a tract of land of the 
Indians in the neighborhood where Richmond now stands 
— hilly and salubrious. Smith called it Nonesuch. On the 
way back to Jamestown a bag of gunpowder exploded in his 
boat and wounded him badly. He could not find the 
needed surgery, and sailed at once for England in 1609. 

Now let us turn to the Princess Pocahontas, daughter of 
Powhatan. From the first she showed an affection for 
Captain Smith. This gave her an interest in the struggling 
colony and she brought them com, venison and raccoons, 
and helped them in every way possible when it would not 
be detected by the tribe. One dark night, when in "the 
starving time" of the colonists, and their food was but a 
little meal and water, Pocahontas went through the woods 
alone to warn them of a treacherous plot against them 
by her tribe. She refused the gifts they offered her, be- 
cause they would know she had been there, and ran away 
alone through the woods as she came. 



(Would it be hard to believe the story of her saving Captain 
Smith after this by throwing herself upon his body as the 
Indians were about to raise their clubs?) 

Let us finish her story here. She was abducted from the 
Potomac tribe by a Captain Argall, whose chief he bribed 
with a copper kettle to help him secure her. He took her 

to Jamestown to be held as 
hostage for her father's good 
behavior. Here she met 
John Rolfe, an Englishman. 
He hesitated about marry- 
ing a heathen, and she was 
converted to Christianity and 
baptized as Rebekah. In 
1616 he took her to Eng- 
land where she was receiv^ 
as a great lady. Lady Dd- 
aware presented her at 
Court and everywhere she 
was treated as a princess. 
The English regarded her 
father as a sovereign. She 
PocmhontM (From a Loadoa portnio ^23 entertained at banquets 

and receptions, and watched 
whenever she appeared at the theatre. Her portrait was 
painted with the broad collar or ruff of the period, an em- 
broidered and jeweled hat on her head, and a fan in her 
hand. So great was her popularity that London taverns 
were glad to call themselves "La Belle Sauvage." 

Here she met Captain John Smith again, and what a 
meeting it must have been! He addressed her as Lady 
Rebekah, as everybody did, but she seemed hurt and tvuned 
away, covering her face with her hands. She called him 
Father, and insisted on having him call her child, as in the 
old days. Prosperity and fame had not spoiled her. She 
said to him, " They did always tell us you were dead and I 
knew not otherwise till I came to Plymouth." 

In 1617, when Pocahontas was aboutto return to Virginia 
with her husband, who was to be secretary of the colony, 
she was taken ill and died in Gravesend. She was buried 
in the parish church there. Her son, Thomas Rolfe, grew 
to manhood in England, then went to Virginia. Many of 
the best families in that state are his descendants. 

No wonder a Virginia woman whom I knew raised her 
head proudly as she said, "I am a descendant of Pocahontas." 
Kings and queens were not to be envied by her. She ranked 
them all in her boast and pride of her lineage. 

The two stories are told. The true flavor of the history 
of the Jamestown colony could not have been given without 
them. 

As to the suffering colonists, relief came by the arrival of 
Lord Delaware with three well-stocked ships. "On the 
Sunday after their arrival the three staunch captains stood 
with their followers, drawn up in military array before the 
dismantled ruins of Jamestown, while Lord Delaware stepped 
from his boat, an(^ falling upon his knees on the shore, 
lifted up his hands in prayer, thanking God he had come in 
time to save Virginia." 

A new state of things followed, and perhaps as much as 
has been given here, meager as it is, of the beginning of 
the Jamestown Settlement is enough to tell the children. 
They must be told also of the greatness of Virginia in after 
years, of her seven presidents she gave to the nation, of her 
noted soldiers and statesmen, and of the eloquent words of 
Patrick Henry that will ring down the centuries, " Give me 
liberty or give me death." Every Virginian has a right to be 
proud of his state not only for its own worth but as the 
birthplace of the American nation. 

The Commemoration 

It will not be a repetition of other expositions. President 
Roosevelt, in the name of the American people, has invited 
all the nations of the earth to take part by sending their 
naval vessels and to represent their military organizations, 
to the end that the great event may be international in char- 
acter. 
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The Bradley Books for Supplementary Reading 

FOR THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

By CAROLYN 8. BAILEY and CLABA M. LEWIS 
384 Pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50 

A remarkable book, which should be on the desk of every primary teacher. In one volume it covers the 
entire field of supplementary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject, for all seasons and all 
occasions — five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, one hundred and thirty-five stories. This book 
has been adopted by a large number of school boards, and in every instance received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of the primary teachers. It is an extraordinary and unusual volume. Write for special descriptive cir- 
cular, specimen illustrations, and list of contents. 
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ALL ABOUT JOHNNY JONES 

By CAROLYN TEBHOEFF 
Cloth. 200 Padres. Price, $1.00 

Here, also, is a unique book, relating realistic incidents in one child's life, each chapter being complete in 
itself, and in the form of a separate story. The realism of the tales appeals to the children, who recognize in 
the adventures of Johnny Jones a reflection of similar events in their own little lives. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 

By MAUD BURNHAM 

Cloth. 155 Pagres. Price, $t.OO 

A beautiful book of original plays for the hands and fingers, for use in the primary school and kinder- 
garten. The text is written in delightful verse, and the volume is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures, made imder the personal supervision of the author. The book contains an introductory note by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, and is one of importance to kindergartners and primary teachers. 

We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, Kindergarten 
Guides, works on Manual Instmction, Color, etc. Send for complete catalogue. 



MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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St. Louis Fair cost fifty millions of money. But only five 
million dollars will be expended in making this spot beautiful 
and in the erection of necessary buildings for the Jamestown 
Exposition. The site of the Exposition is but twenty-five 
minutes by eledtric line from Norfolk. It is situated di- 
rectly on Hampton Roads, the largest land-locked an- 
chorage on the Atlantic coast. This "gives a splendid 
opportunity for the naval display. Every spdt of this locality 
is rich with historic interest. In going from Richmond to 
the Exposition, one passes, among other interesting localities, 
Varina, where Pocahontas lived after her marriage with 
John Rolfe. 

Among other attractions there will be a floral fence seven 
miles in length and seven feet in height on two sides of the 
Exposition ground of four hundred acres. Honeysuckle, 
tnunpet creepers, and crimson randblers will unite to make 
a dense and beautiful foliage. Four hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been appropriated by Congress for two immense 
piers. Two rows of cedar trees will be planted alcmg each 
pier. Between these will be promenade space. Large prep- 
arations are fUakhigiar iUuminatidn. 

How many teachers will be able to attend? 



''The Jamestown of to-day is a melancholy but grandly 
historic ruin. The river floods have eaten away the narrow 
isthmus that formerly connected it with the mainland, and 
left it an island. Not even an unpretentious village marks 
the site. TPhere aTe the riiins of an dld^Aurdh tower, and the 
romantic remains of old tombs, "foimdalionB of houses, and 
strajige-looklng streets, but aside from these the island is 
simply a series of 'fields matted with grass, fragrant in the 
springlime with flowers, and threaded with white roads and 
pathways. The majesticTiver flows past it with imdiminished 
volume, and strangely indifferent to whrnliad transpired on 
that eventful site. At iiight the owl hoots from the dis- 
mantled dhurch tower, and the silent stars look down upon 
meadows and wave and tower aB!be,1he'S!ene of undistmrbed 
tranquillity. 

Only a ruin! Yes; but with hfetory enough in and about 
'its old gray atones to make it a nation's shrine. And when 
the «arly flowers 6i the "Old Dominion *' shall bloom in 
1907, multitudes of eager and loyal Americans will turn pil- 
grims and seek that shrine; and iwill jmise 'with profound 
interest on the spot where Sascon civilintion first found a 
foothold and a freehold in this western world.'*' — Sd. 



(The facts concerning the Exposition are tBdcen'from the November ChUlotk, 1906;) 



Ruins of Jamestown 



Supplementary Reading 

Some Birds^ Nests 

The nest of the Goldfinch is a cradle lined with 
thiatledomi. 



The Gi^AT GfiffiSTfiD PLYCiLTCHERUiulLesiitsJie^ in 
trees, and uses cast-off snake skins in building it. 



They do this so that their enemis will think there «i^ 
real snakes there and will not trouble the nests. 



TheTRoBlN builds a mud nest that bakes hard in the 
sun. It is sometimes called an adobe nest. An adobe 
hut is made of clay and dried in the sun. 



The CoWBiftD is a naughty bird and steals 'the nest of 
other birds to lay her eggs in, so that she will not have 
to take care of them. 



The twigs that make this half-circle'shaped nest 
clinging to the^bricks, ' are stuck together with a glue 
from the Cho£N£Y Swift's mouth. 



The other birds do not like to have the Cowbird* 
eggs in their nest, and they sometimes build another nelt 
over it for their own cg^. This makes a two-storybird^ 
nest. 



The Bluebird likes to have its nest in old wood- 
pecker holes in trees and posts. 



The House Wrens choose the funniest places for 
their nests of all the birds. They will use the pocket of 
an old coat, tin cans, glass jars, and sometimes old shoes. 



Eave 'Swallows make their nests under the eaves. 
They make them of little balls of mud that they roll 
together wfthntieit bills. They hang mouth -down. 



The Humming Bird has the smallest 'nest of any- bird. 
It is about the size of a thimble. It is built of plant- 
down and covered with delicate green moss. 



The nest of the Baltimore Oriole is the shape of a 
long pocket, fastened to drooping'trce branches. They 
swing with every wind, but they are strong enough to 
hold all the little Oriole babies. 



The Caibird's nestisa thick mass'Of tvtjgs, :grasse$, 
<md 'dead 'leaves, "and 'ts 'lined 'with luotlcls. 
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Notes 



— Principal James F. Green, of the State 
Normal School of New Jersey, is comment- 
ing on the low salaries paid to teachers in 
New Jersey, says that a few years ago therq 
Were eighty male students fn ""the Nortnar 
Scho<>l, while to-day there ate 6nly ten. In 
three months this year the principal had 
more than three hundred calls for teachers 
which he could not supply. He advises a 
general increase of teachers' salaries and 
the development of a teachers' college course. 

— A summer school f6r teachers \^ be 
held this year at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, beginning July 8 and running 
for ibur weeks. This is in line with the re> 
commendation of the State Industrial Com- 
R^idsi6n and in accordance with recent acta 
of the Legislature. At this school the effort 
will be to help grade teachers^ especially 
in the lines of school gaMlening, home 
gardening, plant life, bird life, and general 
natiire smdy, to which purfjoacs the spleti(fid 
plant of the Agricultural College at Amherst 
is espedally adapted. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



Little Metzu* 

For Third Grade 

(Continued from April number) 

49 Another game, or play, which they enjoy 
very much, is played with masks. Some of 
the masks are like the faces of animals. 

50 The children put these on and try to act 
like the animal ^or person the][]mask repre- 
sents. Often they play driving away the 
fox. 



59 The matting upon the floor, and the pic- 
tures upon the walls, are nearly all the furniture 
a Japanese house contains. 



60 Their dining table is very low, only a few 
inches high. They sit upon the floor around 
this table. 



61 If you were ever so tired you would find 
it quite hard to rest in a Japanese bed. 



51 One wears a mask like the face of a fox 62 Metzu and Kine think the beds they have 
while others pound a drum and shout to seen in the houses of the English and^Ameri- 
frighten him away. can people must be strange places to sleep 



m. 



52 In 



warm weather — and it is warm ~" 

weather there^most^of the time — the children 63 When they are tired and sleepy, they 

goJbarefoot;2and, as do most children, they spread down upon the floor an extra mat, then 

like this way best. they bring their pillows. 



53 Metzu never^ has to hunt for his cap or 
hat when leaving// for school, for |he never 
wears one; butj[ sometimes when the sun 
shines very strong, he carries a paper um- 
brella. 



54 Farmers, working out of doors in a storm, 
wear rain coats and hats made of a kind of 
grass. 

55 When Metza and Kine go home, they 
leave their shoes outside the door; then they 
wash their hands, faces and feet. 

56 The Japanese are very neat, clean people, 
and besides taking a bath every day, they wash 
their feet as often as you do your hands. 

57 This keeps the mats upon the floor clean, 
which is quite necessary, as they always sit 
and sleep upon the floor. 

58 Some one said once, "The Japanese chil- 

dren never fall out of bed, for there are no 70 But Kine's little black eyes shine brighter 
beds, and never tip over a chair, for there are than ever as she nods her head, and all the 
no chairs." funny little tufts of hair bob up and down. 

^Vtom Sl^ry of Ultk Mtlm. EducatioDAl Publkhing Compuiy, BoMoo. (ConHmmid im Jmm nmUm) 



64 These pillows are wooden blocks with a 
paper cushion on top. They wrap a thick 
quilt of beautiful flowered silk around them. 

65 To-day Metzu is rather sad. He has been 
coaxing his father to let him go fishing down 
by the river. 

66 He tells him to wait a few days, and they 
will go out upon a bay to catch fish by torch- 
light. 

67 Little Metzu is pleased with this plan. 
He has often been out upon the bay and re- 
members how beautiful the water looks by 
moonlight. 

68 " O father," he says, " may Kine go too ?" 



69 "Perhaps Kine does not wish to go,' 
said his father. 
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— The pooriy equipped hired playgrounds 
of Washington last vacation were visited by 
neariy 5000 boys daily, on the average. 
That is, it cost but i\ cents a day to provide 
the best opportunity for boys to play under 
skilful supervision. Congress has halved 
the appropriation for next year! 

— Fully fifty per cent of the public school 
pupils of Brooklyn, N. Y., are afflicted with 
eye trouble, according to Supt. Robert W. 
Bassett, of the Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital. One third of these have trachoma. 
The disease, he insists, is spreading with 
great rapidity. Bassett has advocated the 
buUding of special hospitals by the dty for 
the treatment of trachoma victims. 

— The women of Minnesota protested so 
vigorously at the decision of the Attorney 
General that they might not vote at the 
primaries for members of School Boards, 
that he has modified his opinion. He ad 
vises that the votes of the women be received 
and kept in separate boxes so that if any 
one desires to take the matter into the courts 
it can be done conveniently. 

— Although the census of the children of 
school age in New York City, which was 
ordered by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, has not yet been fully tabulated, some 
interesting figures have been made available. 
There are 19,303 children not attending the 
schools. This number is made up as fol- 
lows: 4371 are working illegally; 4787 are 
kept home illegally; 294 are truants; 8402 
are not attending evening school as required; 
1499 ^^ physically unable to attend school. 



NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUB- 
SCRIBERS 
The present postal treaty between the 
United States and Canada expires on 
May 7. The Canadian Government has 
before it a proposition to increase the rate 
of postage on periodicals from the United 
States to such an extent as to render it 
necessary for American publishers to raise 
their subscription prices to Canadian sub- 
scribers from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
If Canadian friends of the Primary Edu- 
cation object to such an increase in prices, 
it will be well for them to make known their 
objections at once to the Canadian postal 
authorities at Ottawa, Canada. 



KEEP THE BALANCE UP 

It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health causes 
serious trouble. Nobody can be too careful 
to keep this balance up. When people begin 
to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the 
least imprudence brings on sickness, weak- 
ness, or debility. The system needs a tonic, 
craves it, and should not be denied it; and 
Ihe best tonic of which we have any knowl- 
edge b Hood's Sarsaparilla. What this 
medicine has done in keeping healthy people 
healthy, in keeping up the even balance of 
health, gives it the same distinction as a 
prr/entive that it enjoys as a cure. Its 
eariy use has illustrated the wisdom of the 
old sa3ring that a stitch in time saves nine. 
Take Hood's for appetite, strength, and 
eDdurance. 



Prepare For 

PAR ENTS' DAY 

Brush-work in Flowers 

Studies in flat-wash painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 

I Dandelion. 2 Pink. 3 Morning 
Glory. 4 Tulip. 5 Pond Lily. 6 Yel- 
low Lily. 7 Water Lily. 8 Crocus. 
9 Clematis. 10 Nasturtium. 11 Squash 
Flower. 12 Cowslip. 

In permanent book form 

8x11 fnches. Pricey 75 cents 

For Youngr Ptipik 

Flower Oiftlines 

A packet containing 12 copies of flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares ; interest- 
ing and easy drawing for young pupils. 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. Price, 25 cents. 

For Older Ptspila 

Colored Flower Studies 

Packets containing 24 sheets (6x9 
inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
ready for class use with a sample sheet in 

colors. For flat-wash painting in water colors, or for colored craycMi in drawinj^ 
work, these will be found ideal helps. 




No. I Dandelion 
No. 2 Pink 

No. 3 Morning Glory 
No. 4 Tulip 

No. 5 Pond Lily 



No. 7 Water Lily 
No. 8 . Crocus 

No. 9 Clematis 

No. 10 Nasturtium 

No. II Squash Flower 
No. 6 Yellow Lily No. 12 Cowslip 

Price, 2^ cents per package 



Sample Studies 

Packets containing four colored studies of flowers, with outlines, for flat-wash 
painting or for colored crayon drawing. 

No. 13 Pink, Crocus, Dandelion, and Cowslip 

No. 14 Tulip, Yellow Lily, Squash Flower. Water Lily 

No. 15 Nasturtium, Pond Lily, Morning Glor>', Clematis 
4 colored copies, 4 outline prints, 25 cents 

L. E. NORRIS 

34 Oayton Street - - • Boston, Mass. 



COLORED PAPER CUTTING 

Send 25 Cents and Qet a Copy 

JU5T WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size, 6x9 33 Paiges 

The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 
scheme, etc. : Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit's Story, His Yalentine, Charles* Chickens, Kate's Kites, The 
New Tear, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 
Little Lamb. 

Get it. Yon will not regret it. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 



Bird land 



C. Elizabeth Westman 
( AU rights reserved ) 

Enter the Queen of Birdland (one of the older girls, who may be 
dressed in white with silver paper trimmings to represent the breasl 
feathers and the crest) holding a slender wand (willow twig) in her hand. 

Queen (approaching a group of children, who turn to look at 
her and quickly surround her) 

I know a land, so fair to see, 

A land of song and harmony, 

Where tiny folk, in feathers dressed, 

Build cosy, downy little nests. 

O who would like to go with me 

To land of song and harmony. 

Where bird notes dear, in chorus swell, 

And peace and sweet con|tentment dweU ? 

Group of children (who, while the Queen has been speaking, 
have been beckoning others in the class to draw nearer, till 
gradually the whole class is standing in naluraf positions, 
in the front of the room, where this interesting stmng^ fv 
talking) 

O take us all to dwell with thee, 
In land of song and harmony, 
O let us be in feathers dressed, 
Teach each to build a downy nest, 
Teach us to lovingly agree. 
To sing sweet notes so joyously, 

lead us to this land so fajf — 

For peace and sweet content are there! 

Queen (looking smilingly arouftd, and making light passes with 
her wand) 

Yes, you shaJi enter my loved land, 
i 'U take my fairy wand in hand, 
Change quickly to a birdie free 
The ckiid who speaks a wish to me; 
So, choose the bird you loye th^ best, 

1 — Birdland's Queen — will do the rest, 
And, with my magic wand in hand. 
Will lead ^he W9iy to. my loved lai^d. 

The children, one by one, step forward, utter a wish, and f omi a circle 
about the Queen, who has, in the meantime, stepped backward into the 
path through which she entered from Birdlaiid, and (facing the children) 
touches each ^\dth her wand, as the wish is uttered. 

Note — The simpler stanzas are to be given to the younger children, 
reserving the longer ones for the older children. 

First Child 

I 'd be a Robin and wear a russet vest 
Buttoned across my little chest: 

Second 

I 'd be a Woodpecker, my little red crest 
Would make me feel I was very well dressed. 

Third 

I *d be a Bluebird, bright of wing, 
To sit on the apple bough .^i^d sing. 



Fourth 



Fifth 



Sixth 



Seventh 



Eighth 



I *d be a gay-hearted Bobolink, 

Singing with joy my "Spink, spank, spink!'' 

I 'd be a Lark to soar so high 
And trill my song close to the sky. 

I 'd be a Dove, so pure and white. 
Cooing softly at morning light. 

I 'd be a Song Sparrow, trilling away, 
(jiving joy to the world all day. 

The Oriole I'd be, with golden breast, 
High on the elm I'd swing my nest. 



• Ninth 



Terifh 



Eleventh 



Twelfth 



Thirteenth 



Fourffct^lh^, 



Fifteenth 



SixieetUk 



SpV(\tUeenth 



Eighteenth 



I 'd be a Chimney-sw^. — afar, anear — 
\^th. never an anxious thought or fear. 

1'4. l^^ a Sparrow about the street. 
Picking stray litde bits to eat 

I *d l^e a Thrush, with liquid note 
Filling and swelling my feathered throat. 

I'4 be tl^e Veery, my song to trill 
At sunset hour, when Bii-dland's still. 

I 'd be the Hermit Thrush — heard, not seen — 
With my nest safely hidden, 'mid mosses green. 

I 'd Ije a Nuthatch — like an acrobat 

I 'd hang head downward. I 'd much enjoy that ! 

The Bhicjk-capped Titmouse, or Chickadee, I 'd b^ 
fiy my queer little song, you 'd always know me. 

I 'd be thp Brown Creq>er ; when his food he seeks, 
Close, close to the bark of the tree he keeps. 

I'd be a Mocking-bird, down south to sing my song 
So rollicking, so frolicking, the whole day long; 
But, wh^ at twiKght, the day was o'er, 
My own true song to heaven should soar. 

I 'd be a Cat-bird, and round the garden stay. 
And, if I spmetimes ate the fruit, my debts I 'd pay. 

The Brown Thrasher I'd be; and when I wished 

to smg, 
To some tall tree nvy way I 'd wing. 
And up and down r'd move my russet tail, 
Just as the farmer threshes wheat with sturdy 

arm and flail. 

And I would be the chat^er\ng Wren — 

So busy ^very season — 
For each new brood a nest I'd build. 

So now you know the reason. 

I'd be a tiny WartJe? sweet — 

My dress, sniped black ^d whi^e — 
If I c(5uki build in upturned stump 

'Twould be my liking quite. 
TwetUy-^rsi 

I 'd rather be the Y^Uo\y bird — 

A warbler, though, Uk^ you — 
\ 'd li'np my nest of silvery gr^y 

With downy floss ^11 through. 

Twenty-second 

The mischievous Yellow-throat I 'd be, 

And coax you to play " Hide and Seek " with mc, 

I 'd try, in this way, to lead you astray 

From my long, narrow nest, safely hidden away. 

Twenty-third 

The red-eyed Vireo I'd like to be. 
Seeking my food in tpafy tre^, 
I 'd never loiter, I 'd never shirk. 
The faster I'd talk, the faster I'd work. 

Twenty-fourth 

The Barn Swallow I 'd be; you 'd welcome me, too, 
For my musical note and the good I 'd do; 

{Continued on pa^e 2^0) /^^^^T^ 
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ILLINOIS F0« REFORM SPELLING 
On the ground that they deprecate the 
hardship and waste entailed upon children 
by our illogical spelMng and the process of 
its mastery, and because they appreciate the 
importance of intelligent citizenship, and see 
how our ^Qing handicaps our fbreiga-bom 
chUdren in learning our language and in 
understanding our institutions, the Teachers' 
.Association of Illinois has pronounced itself 
unequivocally in favor of the adoption of 
the Simplified Spelling Board's recommen- 
dations. They approve the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and regret the obstruction 
offered by Congress, asking their Senators 
and Representatives to inaugurate an inter- 
national movement taward icfonn ^)elling. 

SCHOOL BATHS IN GERMANY 

Scboot batfasaie a added icatwe oi popu- 
lar school organisatioD in Germany, and of 
late they have developed into a large sized 
school ppoblem. No system in use gave 
entire satislactioD and aU the samlary ex- 
perts have been busy devising better ones. 

The douche has been found ineffectual 
and vapor baths are injurious to noany chil- 
dren; tub baths have been ftmnied upon 
as tending to spread all sorts of germ dis- 
eases; every scheme, of course, had to be 
economical to have any practical utility. 

The latest plan and the one which comes 
nearest to solving the problem in the judg- 
ment of the school authorities is the inven- 
tion of Karl Hansson> a Berlin sanitary 
engineer. He proposes to construct batteries 
of baths, consisting ol sixteen circular tubs 
sunk in tbe floor of the faaltuoom, with wide 
ulleys between them in both directions. 

The tubs are bowl-shaped without any 
sort of seam or angle and are constructed 
of cast iron covered with white enamel. 
Each measures about thirty inches in diam- 
eter by fourteen in depth. The drain pipe 
is in the very lowest part of the hollow, so 
arranged as to draw of! every particle of 
water. 

Around the edge of each tub is a copper 
tube pierced for spray at intervals of two 
inches throughout its length. The jets 
are turned backward against the walls of 
the tub so that they can be used either to 
fill it or to wash it out thoroughly. 

All these tubes are controlled by a single 
valve and the drainage of the tubes is also 
led into a single escape pipe, so that the 
process of emptying, washing, and refitting 
can be performed with a minimum of labor. 
Over each tub there is a shower. 

The bathing drill consists in thorough 
washing with antiseptic soap in water at a 
temperature of ninety to ninety-five degrees. 
.\fter ten minutes the tubs are simultane- 
ously emptied and the showers are turned 
on, beginning at the temperature of the bath 
and cooling to about sixty degrees. 

When the children leave the tubs these 
are thoroughly sprayed out and refilled, 
the whole process taking about five minutes. 
Thus in an hour three sets of children, or 
forty-eight altogether, can be bathed effi- 
ciently and under strictly sanitary condi- 
tions, with plenty of time to spare. Thv 
consumption of water is about 1,250 gallons 
an hour and of coal about ninety pounds. 

— Sel. 
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{Conlimted from page 248) 
The horse in his stall in peace could stay, 
For the troublesome flies I 'd keep away. 

Twenty-fifth 

The little Grass Finch I'd be, you know, 

With nest built deep in the grass below; 

In the twilight still — at the vesper time, 

When the bells for the Angelus ring and chime, — 

I 'd softly praise the Lord of all, 

Who cares for every birdling small. 

Twenty-sixth 

A Chipping Sparrow — cap, chestnut brown — 
As jaunty as any in Birdland town; 
Afraid of the children! No, not I! 
I 'd build my nest their houses nigh — 
In the early mom my chipping note 
Would trill from out my silvery throat. 

Twenty- seventh 

I 'd be the little Phoebe, in a dress of sober brown. 

And often from my little perch you 'd see me dart- 
ing down 

To catch the tiny insects that round about me ^d fly, 

While every now and then, I'd give my anxious 
cry — 

"Phoebe! Phoebe!" 
Twenty-eighth 

I 'd be the little Pewee to call unto my mate 
" Pe-wee — pe-wee, pee-eer — weer 1 

I'm here, I'm here; 

Come and find me, Pe-wee, your own little mate I " 
Twenty-ninth 

I 'd be the Grosbeak with rosy breast — 

In tangled brush to hide my nest; 

I 'd help the farmer — never fear — 

His potato patch from bugs to clear. 
Thirtieth 

The Red- winged Blackbird I would be; 

With my mellow song of "On-cher-ler-ree! 

My pocket nest, the reeds among. 

Quite near the water, you'd find swung. 
Thirty-first 

The White-throated Sparrow I would be, 

Calling, "Peabody! Peabody! Peabody! 

I work cleverly, cleverly, cleverly. 

Poor me! Peabody! Peabody! Peabody!" 

Thirty-second 

I'd be the little whistling Quail; 
To tell my name I'd never fail; 
From early spring till late in May, 
I 'd call it forth the live-long dav — 
"Bob White! Bob White! 
Bob White! Poor Bob White!" 

Children who have not wished 

We, also, Queen of Birdland fair. 
Would like to enter with you there. 
Please choose for each a name that's best, 
That all may be in feathers dressed. 

Queen {touching each with her wand) 

The wish is granted! Follow me 
To land of song and harmony, 
Where all is joy, and peace, and love. 
And notes of praise are borne above! 

All join in singing. During the last stanza the Queen leads the way 
to Birdland (an adjoining room or the corridor) followed by the various 
birds. At the conclusion of the song, the several children who can imi- 
tate the various calls of the birds they impersonate, may do so in turn. 

Birdland Song 

(Melody: " Maryland, My Maryland") 

O Birdland mine, O Birdland mine, ) 
Was ever any land so fine! j Repeat 

With rills and pools and babbling brooks, 
With wooded glens and shady nooks, 

Birdland mine, O Birdland mine, 

1 love, I love these shades of thine! 



O Birdland dear, O Birdland dear, ) 
What notes of joy in thee I hear! | Repeat 
When first the sun peeps o'er the hiUs, 
Each waking bird his anthem trills; 
O Birdland dear, O Birdland dear, 
Within thy depths sweet praise I hear! 

O Birdland Fair, O Birdland fair, ) 

Within thy shades what peace is there! j Repeat 

When slowly sinks the sun to rest, 

Then birdlings sleep 'neath mother's breast* 

O Birdland fair, O Birdland fair. 

What calm and sweet content are there! 

Birdland free, O Birdland free, ) 

1 love, I love each haunt in thee! j Repeat 
Each flowered dell, each pine-clad grove, 

'Mid mosses, ferns, I love to rove; 

Birdland free, O Birdland free, 

1 love, I love to dwell in thee! 

Note — This exercise aims to be suggestive rather than aii exhausuve 
study. It is sufficient if the children become interested in watching for 
and listening to the birds of the neighborhood. Eyen in city sdiools an 
interest in and a love for birds mav be awakened. 

The Perry Pictures (colored) and the Audubon charts, i and 2, give 
very good illustrations of the conunon birds, and serve as a means of 
identification. In city schools, where birds — as a rule — cannot be 
studied from life, they are a most valuable aid. 

Suggestion -^ li the several parts be cut out and mounted upon 
pasteboard, tiey may be made interchangeable, and serve the purpose 
of an expression lesson, of which the children will not easily tire; for 
the dramatic element is always an attraction in any class ezerdse with 
little children. 



A Bird's Nest 

A little straw — a little hair, 

A little feather, here and there, 

A little stick, a little string. 

What is the pretty little thing? 

It is a littie home — a nest — 

Where soon some baby birds will rest 

Beneath their mother's tender breast. - 



Sd. 



Our Dollies 

E. P. M. 
(Three little girls holding dolls — the first a colored doll, the second 
a Japanese doll, and the third a doll dressed in red, white, and blue.) 

First Girl 

My dolly's name is Dinah, 

Her clothes are very gay; 
She comes from down in Dixie land 

A lot of miles away. 

Her curls are tight and wooly, 
Her eyes are large and bright; 

Her face is very bkck you see; 
Her teeth are snowy white. 

She likes pancakes, molasses. 

And watermelon, too, 
I love her best of all my dolls, 

Although she's black, it's true. 



Second Girl 



Third Girl 



My dolly is a little Jap 

With tiny feet and eyes. 
He is a funny looking chap 

But then he's very wise. 

He puts on a kimono 

And sits upon a mat; 
He's fond of tea, just like a girl. 

And seldom wears a hat. 

Here's a girl from Yankee land, 

In red, and white, and blue; 
I hope she'll grow just like her flag. 

As pure, and bright, and ^ije. 
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BASIS FOR LARGER SALARIES 

One of the most interesting features of the 
recent meeting of teachers at Ogden, Utah, 
was Superintendent Cooley's talk on the 
relation of efficiency to salaries. His views 
were sane and wholesome; and he brought 
out clearly the fallacy of considering length 
of service per 5e as a reason for increase in 
compensation. He spoke also* of the equal 
pay question. 

*'An increase of salary based upon length 
of service can b^ defended only in so far as 
it can be shown that length of service con- 
duces to greater efficiency in the work of the 
school-room/' he said. ^'Differences of 
salary based upon sex can be defended only 
by showing that sex is a factor that must be 
considered in estimating the efficiency of the 
teacher. Increases of salary based upon 
zeal, student-like habits, and scholarship 
must alike be tested by the criterion of 
efficiency." 

Mr. Cooley contended that not only 
should there be no retrogression, but that 
positive growth is necessary in every teacher 
of a school, if the school is to do its duty by 
the community and the children intrusted 
to its care. He does not believe that fear of 
dismissal is sufficient, nor the right kind of 
stimulus to the constant labor which alone 
can secure this growth. 

While he realizes that no examination can 
be a ffiial test of an individual's ability to 
teach, or of their growth in efficiency, he does 
believe that examinations are useful in deter- 
mining certain factors in their qualifications 
and progress. 

" 'Cramming* means simply ability to go 
to the sources of information and select the 
proper material for the situation. The 
power to cram is the power that everyone 
should wish for, none more so than the 
teacher, who must prepare for every lesson 
-every day of her life." 



COST OF LIVING 
A committee of Denver school princi- 
pals has worked out a very conservative 
^timate of the yearly expenses of a family 
of five. While the figures apply more 
particularly to the city of Denver, they may 
be taken as fairly normal for the larger 
number of American cities. Here is the 
estimate: 

Rent $300.00 

Fuel 7500 

Light .• 3000 

Provision 480.00 

Services 100.00 

Clothing 300.00 

Magazines and Papers 30.00 

Hospitality 25.00 

Books 25.00 

Church 4000 

Amusements 25.00 

€ar Fare 75oo 

Health 5000 

Summer Outing 60.00 

Insurance 150.00 

Societies 25.00 

Furniture 60.00 

"Rainy Day"' 00.00 

Total, $1,850.00 



DIRECTORY OF LEADiNB TEACHERS' ABENCIES 

(Continued from Page 249) 




*% 




We want teachers of aU subjects. 

Forty vacancies In January. Free lU^sto- 
tratloa. No Posltton — No Pay. 
Send for Form P. E. 
KIN8LBT.DBAEB CO., 846 B*Wft7, H.T. 



OompeHiion/or ponUont graw§ §harper each year — u$e every keip. 



SCHERMERH0RIIIS^^4S22^ 



OLDBST AND BEST KVOWN 

853 Fifth ATenoe. Entranoe 84th 8tx«et 
New York 



AgendeM are daH/y helpimg otkere; they will k^ you. 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' A6ENCY "SSS:^,^- 

I HI* A ^ result of twenty-two years' experience. Positions filled in 98 Sute Universities, in 90 

Ldrfifn bllfillTafifn P«r cent of all the Colleges, 300 in Sute Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
bni^U WIIUIIIH^U jjchooU. GetinUnenowforSeptemher Va«incle». Year Boolclree. 



Employ an agency to ad as your business manager 



B F. CLARK 



CH ICAGO. 17 E. VAN B 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



^n agency regittraiion inoreatei your okaneee for eeeuring work enifrely congenial. 



FREE 
REGISTRATIOH 



Paclflo Teachers* Agency offers FREE BEG18TB4TION to 60 jrrade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, for positions fxaylog MOO to 
$780 (maximum $840} beglnnhig Sept. m. Offer limited to first 00 
rt'iriBteriag before March first. We recommend. Write for Informa- 
tion to B. W. BRINTNAXI., Manaser, 688 N. T. Blo<&. 
SeatUe, Waah. (BatahUahed 1809) 



d positions for good teachers with good records 

HARI«AN P. FRBNOH, 81 OHAPBL 8TRBBT, AI.BANT, N. T. 



Itpttye—topay—toget^morepay. Regitter Now/ 



THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS' BUREAU 



ARTHUR B. FURNER 
GEORGE M. DOWNING 
Proprletore 



Established 1880. We put our successful record of over s? years 
back of you. Let us place you. Write to-day. 

1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



Do U Now! 



Do it Now/ 



Tlk« salary yowr qualifhoHone deaerve it inoreaeed by an agency regiairation. 



TEACHERS WANTED S^,;SX.I^^& 

early and get in line for adrancemcnt. 

HATHAWAY TBACHEB8' AGBNOT, BBNMIKOTON, 



ipetent teachers of all grades, 
ibership lor two years. Register 



THE THURSTOH 

ANNA M. THUl^TON 



TEACHERS' teachers wanted -Many n 

m. ^^mmmM ^^'%m than we hare candidates aTailabie. 
ACENCY Register early. Address 
- - - • 878 Wabaah ATenae, Chicaco 



i/eacners 



M^ 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
OCiS *"d ^ t^® West— largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful In pladng its membets 
during past years. 
Address I. A. Thonon. 329 P 14th Ave. S. B. 

MINNBAPOUS, MINNESOTA. 



Send 
for our 
Free 
BoMet 



An agency regMraMon plaoee you tn touch with vacandet of whole eeetione of the country. 



OUR 15ti YEAR BOOK j^ ■JSS[aTS.^o*^ [ The HAZARD TEACHERS' ABEMCY 



Western States, and what we are doing in western / 317 Kaaota Building, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Close, Personal Work ' --.-->.. 



_ _ _ Our plan 
a Seiectod nemberahlp. Write the nearest office. 



positions. 



615 Empire State Building, 
334 Railway Exchange, 



SPOKANE, WASH. 
DENVER, COLO. 



Have you ever regitteredwiih an agency t It page. 



NEW ENBLAND 



TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Room 47a, Y. M. C A. Building, Portland. Mame 

BIB DEMAND'<V^I<*l9i%rYOU 



TO OUR RBADBR5— If yoa are at all Interested In the 1 
■eeaisarlly OMagre I 



I af oar adrertlsets and most of them can hope only to get yon Interested by 
«. tiT. tbMi . ctaM. to toU tlMlr rtwy I. lUI b, wtlttef ^j, j@^^ l^w, ^ ^ 
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May- Pole Exercises 

T. Celestine CxnooNos 

HAVE the May-pole set securely in a block of hard 
wood that does not weigh less than fifteen pounds, 
so there will be no danger of the pole tipping over. 
The May-pole should be low enough to be placed 
indoors if the weather is not mild or pleasant enough to have 
the merry May Day fun outdoors. Place it at the side of 
the school-house so the music can be plainly heard through 
the open window. 

Cheesecloth ribbons are inexpensive, and will serve the 
purpose as well, with which to decorate the May-pole. Cut 
the width in two, and have the ribbons four yeards long, and 
as many of these streamers as you have children to take part 
in the exercises. For colors, have all the tints of the rainbow 
— seven — each four yards making two ribbons, will give 
you fourteen. For extra ribbons it would be pretty to have 
Spring's color of delicate greens, as these will look very pretty 
mixed in with the white and gayer colors. 

After attaching the ribbons to the top of the pole decorate 
with a wreath of spring flowers. 

Calisthenics with the May-pole ribbons are very pretty, 
but will require a little practice in order to have the exercise 
perfect enough for an audience's appreciation. The older 
scholars will readily remember the different figures. 

The leader at the piano plays popular airs in 4-4 time, such 
as children can keep step with in hippity-hop. 

Figure 1 Bend the knee in a graceiful courtesy toward the 
floor with ribbon in right hand; in rising, pass the ribbon to 
the left hand and courtesy again, passing ribbon to right hand 
. as you rise. 

Fig. 2 Raise ribbons slowly in right hand. Return the 
ribbons to the left hand, then to the right, eight counts being 
all for each new movement. The movement for each figure 
circles the pole and when a change or "return" is mentioned 
It means reversing and circling the pole. Counts are the 
accented beats of the music. 

Fig. 3 Bend backward slowly with ribbons in right hand. 
Return. Bend back with ribbons in the left hand. Return. 

Fig. 4 Long step diagonally and extend ribbon with 
right hand. Return. Same with left foot and return. 

Fig. 5 Raise ribbons high with right hand and draw out 
to full length taut to form a wheel. Hold them in this manner 
and walk around the pole with the movements of number 2 
changing hands in sixteenth count. 

Fig, 6 Hop up on right foot sixteen counts, then return 
upon left foot, the same way. 

Fig. 7 Girls extend right hands high to right, and the 
boys extend their left hands to meet the girls' ribbons. This 
forms a wheel. Turn wheel with side steps to right in sixteen 
counts, then return, and repeat this figure with the left hands 
for the girls and the right hands for the boys. 

Fig. 8 Bend low as possible by bending the knees. Hop 
sixteen counts and return. The last figure is like the grand 
march, to right and left as in dancing, which results in the 
braiding of the May-pole ribbons and is a very pretty figure 
for a finale. 

For younger children the following order of exercises will 
be a lively one: 

Figure i The leader plays a lively au: for a May Day 
song. This is the signal for the children to each pick up a 
streamer and join in the song. Then, with the streamers in 
their right hands, they ail bow, the boys to the left and the 
girls to the right, then reverse, the boys bowing to the right 
and the girls to the left. 

Fig. 2 The children all hold ribbons in the right hand 
and hippity hop around the pole for eighteen counts. Then 
ttuming around they take the ribbons in their left hands and 
retrace their steps for the same number of counts, stopping 
at the starting point. 

Fig. 3 Boys forward two steps toward pole and remain 
in their places, while the girls hippity hop around them to 
starting point, then return. Then the girls step forward two 
steps and the boys periorm the figure in exactly the same 
way that the girls did. In this figure the ribbons are held 
high and out. 

Fig. 4 Boys two steps forward and kneel and the girls 



execute Fig. 3; then the girls have their turn in kneeling and 
the boys execute the figure. 

Fig. 5 Hold ribbons in right hand down, then up, sixteen 
times; repeat with left hand. Then repeat Fig. 2. 

Fig. 6 Girls forward ten counts. Then the boys. Boys 
circle all around the pole with the ribbons in their right hands, 
the girls standing two steps inside. Boys all return, kneel, 
and the girls, placing their ribbons over the right shoulder, 
execute Fig. 2 with backs to the poles, and finish the exercises 
by singing another verse of the May song. 

For May Day exercises the girls and boys will want to look 
their prettiest with summer dresses and sashes and knicker- 
bocker suits, but it would be more picturesque if the girls 
wore cr^pe paper sunbonnets each the color of her streamer, 
and a dress, if she owns it, in material of the same color, if 
not, a very inexpensive pretty dress may be fashioned from 
cheesecloth. The boys' colors in ribbons might be the 
darker shades and they could wear caps to match made of 
cr6pe paper. • ^ • ■ 

Spring and Summer 

Spring is growing up, 

Is it not a pity ? 
She was such a little thing, 

And so very pretty. 
Summer is extremely grand, 

We must pay her duty; 
But it is to UtUe Spring 

That she owes her beauty! 

Spring is growing up. 

Leaving us so lonely; 
In the place of little Spring 

We have Summer onlyl 
Summer with her lofty airs, 

And her stately paces; 
In the place of little Spring, 

With her childish graces. — Sd. 



What a Bird Taught 

Why do you come to my apple tree, 

Little bird so gay? 
Twit-twit, twit-twit, twit-twit-twee 1 

That was all he would say 

Why do you lock your rosy feet 

So closely round the spray? 
Twit-twit, twit-twit, twit-tweet! 

That was all he would say. 

Where is your mate? Come, answer me, 

Little bird so gay. 
Twit-twit-twit! twit-twit-twee! 

That was all he would say. 

This litde wilding of the wood, 
* With wing so gay and fleet. 
Did just the best for you he could. 
And that is why 'twas sweet. — Alke Cory 



Running Down Hill 

(Finger Play) 

« In nmning down a long, steep hill, 

Be careful not to stumble; 

Lest, like poor little Jack and Jill, 

> You should get quite a tumble! 

Motions 

1 . Hands on front of the desk — backs horizontid, fingers bent and 
resting on the tips. Move hands, with rapidly moving fingers, to imi- 
tate the motion of running — towards the oack of the desk. 

2 Check ti^e "running" of the fingers, suddenly, by tipping the 
knuckles sharply over to touch the desks — to imitate the catastrophe 
of falling upon the knees, an experience most children are famfliar 
with. 
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— Doctor Maxwell's recommendation 
with regard to the supplying of eye-glasses 
to children in need of them is to be thor- 
oughly investigated by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The committee on elementary schools 
had reported unfavorably upon this recom- 
mendation at the previous meeting, and the 
report had been tabled. It came up for 
discussion at the meeting of March 13. 
Doctor Maxwell stated that in Public School* 
No. 6, Manhattan, 127 of the 335 pupils 
had been found to be suffering from de- 
fective vision. Mr. Stem replied that the 
report opposed the discrimination implied 
in furnishing glaisses to those children only 
who could not secure them in any other 
way, and asked that it be referred back to 
the conmiittee with instructions that in- 
vestigations be made with a view to furnish- 
ing glasses to all children needing them. 
Mr. Stem spoke also of the proposed cost- 
price lunches, and said that he believed 
the plan to be impracticable. In reply to 
this Doctor Maxwell cited some of the East 
Side schools where such lunches are now be- 
ing furnished. 



— Supt. F, K. Congdon, of the schools of 
Northampton, Mass., in his annual report, 
has placed before the town authorities the 
salary problem. In fact he has put it up to 
them to dedde whether the schools are to b 
maintained at their present standard c: 
allowed to deteriorate. 

"Among the difficult problems which we 
shall be called upon to solve during the com- 
ing year," he says, "the most serious is, the 
question of securing competent upper grade 
teachers for less wages than many smaller 
towns are willhig to pay. This difficulty i> 
increasing daily. One of two things will cf 
necessity happen. The standard of teaching 
in the Northampton schools will be lowered 
or the salaries of upper grade teachers will 
have to be increased. The issue cannot be 
dodged; neglecting to face it will inevitably 
result in lowering the quality of our school 
work. The people of Northampton right- 
fully and intelligently demand efficient 
schools. The standard of culture and edu- 
cation in this community is such that poor 
schools will not be tolerated. 

"I sincerely trust that it will not be neces 
sary for the schools to retrograde before the 
attention of the citizens is seriously given to 
this problem. It will be much easier and 
better to maintain a high standard of work 
than to bring the schools up to grade again 
after even a short period of inefficient teach- 
ing. Investigations which I have carried on 
during the last two months show that there 
are many cities and towns in the western 
counties of the state where living expenses 
are less than with us, that pay their upper 
grade teachers on an average from $100 to 
$150 more per annum than our teachers' 
salaries average. This is to be expected in 
the vicinity of Boston, but I am speaking 
now of small towns in Berkshire, Franklin, 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Worcester coun- 
ties. The reports from which these figures 
were compiled are on file in this office, and 
are accessible to any one wishing to verify 
my statements." 



The Educational Register 

160 Washlnston St., Ohloaffo. 



50 Bromfleld 8t«, Boston, 



Means a high grade teachers' agency. We shall 
be glad to talk the matter over with you, at our 
office or by correspondence. 

C. PARK PBESSEY, Maiuifer. 
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TMs Is a Slipii Eqntioi. If jn mild inerean thi last tin of thi saeind Mibar, 
foa last alsa laeraasa tba last tana af tha first aMibir. 

Never before has your saltiry depended so much upon your efficiency as it does now. Teachers arc 
everywhere advocating the question of higher salaries, and state legislatures are raising the requirements for 
teachers' certificates. 

To hold a higher position or even to continue long in your present position, you m\ut raise your grade 
of certificate. Every known fact points emphatically to this conclusion. 

COURSES OP STUDY TO HELP YOU ADVANCE 

Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The course in 
PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of 
normal school training, withyourpractice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTlVEf Courses are very strung reviews in common school and high school 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 



each branch is a tharou^h complete course in itself, 
carrying university entrance credits. 

SPECIAL. — No com.«ponJcnce school not affili- 
ated with a great university can offer courses of such 
strength that they receive university entrance credit.^. 
Our instructors are university graduates who give their 
whole time to our students, and the instruction is (.arc- 
fully adapted to individual needs. We give every 
year four $ioo scholarships in Northwestern Unl\-er- 
sity for the best work aone by our correspondence 
students. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and 
mail it to-day. 

Interstate School of Comspondence 

Afnilalcd with Northwcsteni Uaivcntty 
378^81 Wabish Aveaas. CHICAGO. ILL 
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Primary EourATiON — May 



Do you use them for lansuaffs work, his- 
tory, ffeoffraphy. picture study, sto.? 



THE PET BIRD 
(The one cent pictures arc 3 to 5 times this sizc^ 



lai^^E^isal 



Every School 
Should Have Them 

25 for 25 cents. 120 for $1.00. Size 
5^x8. Send two two-cent stamps for 
catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions. Bird Pictures in natural 
colors. Size 7x9. Two cents each 
for 13 or more. $1.75 per 100. 
Order now. 

The Perry Pictures Company, 



Box 



Maiden, flass. 



PREPARE FOR FLAG DAT 

I These Flags are made of the best ''Standard U. S. Bunting/' 

sewed and finished throughout in first class manner. Material 
and workmanship guaranteed- Full number of stars, sewed on 
both sides. Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated 
gronmiets. The large sizes, from 10x15 upwards, have strong 
canvas headings with manila ropes. 
8PEOIAL NET PRICES 
Width Length Width Length 

$1.75 4 feet 8 feet . .$290 5 feet 10 feet . $4.00 

2.15 5 " 8 " . . S3 25 6 " 10 " . 4.25 

2.40 6 " 9 " . . 360 6 " 12 " . 5.25 

Sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN 4 CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



PUPILS' PRACTICE TABLETS 

In Augsburg's Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Leiison by Saving Time in 
I^eparation, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are shown exactly what to do and 
how to do it. A trial in one grade will convince you. 



NEW YORK 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfleld Street, Boston 

CHICAGO BERKELEY. CAL. 
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May Time Song 



Makian Beadlky 
qokstion 



^ 



^^^M 



Response 



Adapted 



W 



± 



Who's this trip - ping mer - ri - ly, 



m 



What kind fair - y can it 
Chorus 



be? 



Tis the love - ly 



t^ 



a=F 



^ 



Queen of May, Weav - ing flow - er gar - lands gay. 



Tra - la - la, la - la, Tra - la 



s 



± 



fzit 



±=ft: 



t^^rf^M i J J^ J 



Wei- come,wel - come,Queen of May I Tra - la - la, la - la, Tra - la • la, May we gath - er flowers to - day ? 



May Time 

Marian Bradley 



(All rights 1 

A number of boys and girls stand in careless groups watching the 
Queen of May, who, as she approaches, is seen to be weaving garlands 
of leaves and blossoms. 

First Group'l^sings) 

Who's this tripping merrily, 
What kind fairy can it be? 

Second Group (sings in response) 

'Tis the lovely Queen of May 
Weaving flower garlands gay. 

All (sing in chorus) 

Tra-la, la-la, tra-la-la, 

Welcome, welcome, Queen of May, 

Tra-la, etc., 

May we gather flowers to-day. 

Queen of May (sings in response, same melody) 
Listen, children, listen well, 
While I happy secrets tell; 
If you search the woodland bowers. 
You will find my sweetest flowers; 
Wander by the babbling brooks. 
Peer in cosy, hidden nooks, 
Part the leaves with gentle care. 
You will find my treasures there. 

The children disperse joyously to seek for flowers. (These should 
have been arranged beforehand in convenient places, so each child may 
readily find his or her special flower.) The Queen of May, in the 
meantime, finds a mossy seat (tree stiunp) and continues to leisurely 
weave her garlands. 

First Child (runs up eagerly and displays some marsh mari- 
golds) 

I have found these cups of gold. 
Drops of morning dew they hold. 
(Seats herself beside the Queen and begins to weave) 

Second (displays some blue violets) 

I found these little violets shy. 
They're just the color of the sky. 
(Seats herself near the Queen and begins to weave) 

Third (displays some arbutus) 

This pink and white arbutus spray 
Beneath its leaves was tucked away. 
(Joins the others in their weaving) 

Fourth (shows a bunch of bluets) 

This clump of bluets — buds and all — 
I almost missed, they were so small. 
(Joins the others and begins to weave) 

Fifth (shows white wood violets) 

I have a few white violets found, 
They perfumed all the air around. 
(Joins those who are weaving) 

Sixth (shows a bunch of hepatica) 

I am so glad I chanced to know 
Just where the hepatica 's flowers grow. 
(Joins those who are weaving) 



Seventh (shows a bunch of dandelions) • 1 ^ 

These dandelions' yellow heads 

Peeped out at me from grassy^beds. 
(Joins the weaving group) • | • ' • ^ • ,jj • 

Eighth (shows blossoms and buds of the anemone) 
These flowers of frail anemone 
Were nodding in the breeze at me. 
(Joins the weaving group) 

Ninth (shows blossoms of the wild geranium) 

The wild geranium's flow'rs, you sec, 
Pale pink — or lavender hues — may be. 
(Joins the weavers) 

Tenth (shows a bunch of Jack-in-the-pulpit) 
Jack-in-the-pulpit here is seen. 
Under his canopy of green. 
(Joins the others) 

Eleventh (shows some Solomon*s seal) 

Here's Solomon's seal — its bell flowers green, 
Under this long curved stem are seen. 
(Joins the others) 

Twelfth (shows flowering moss) 

These buds of flowering moss I found 
Running along the pine-clad ground. 
(Joins the others) 

Thirteenth (wUh a bunch of clover leaves) 

I searched and searched the meadow over 
To find some pretty heads of clover, 
But not one blossom could be seen, 
But here are clover leaves so green. 
(Joins the others) 

The Queen stands — holding her sarlands — the children rise and 
duster about her. All join hands ana form a ring — the Qaeen in flie 
middle — skipping and singing the following stanzas to the mek>dy of 
the May Time Song, 

May Dance 

Let us dance the hours away, 
'Tis the joyous month of May; 
Come, with light hearts, gay and free. 
Join in gladsome melody; 
Tra-la, etc.. 

We have gathered flowers gay, 
Tra-la, etc.. 
For the lovely Queen of May. 

Birds the field and woodland throng. 
Filling all the air with song, 
'Tis the time to dance and play 
In the merry month of May; 
Tra-la, etc.. 

With the bu*ds we'll join and sing, 
Tra-la, etc.. 
Praise to May, the Queen of Spring! 

Note — The succession of blossoms varies so greatly in different 
localities that only such early flowers as one may reasonably expect to 
find — be the season forward or backward — have been selected for 
this May-time entertainment. 
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nadclMMrd StcnellB on Btronff linen iMper. 

Bordcrs-Sunbonnet Babies, Brownie. Holly, 
GoUenrod. Otik Leavea, Mapla I^^ye^ ^^•SvH' 
Kittens. Reindeer, Pumpkin*. Turkey* RaJbbito, 
CheSS and Hatebet. FU«*Roee* Santo. C^d^ 
Grapes, Bells, OireraU Boys, Dutch Boys. Ivy. Dutch 
GiriTsoldlers, Cupids. Lillies, TiJipe. eadi 5 cts. 

Colored Ouiik Crayong-Very best, doa., 14c 



, oa.. 

Caioidars »■»* Large Portralia^Ni...^ 

any wanted, each 6 cts. Lme fancy alpbabe^ SOe. 
^^SSSlUSa on HoneTwashinffton and Ekrtsy 
Boss. liOff Cabin. Flas, Colonial Relics. Roosevelt on 
Horse. Uncle Sam. Pilgrims lAndin». B«rs wWi 
Fbws. Soldier and Drummer, all larg* each 10 eta. 
sSuiia -Driving Eiffht Deer. Coins Down Chinn 
ne^. PiUinflf Stockiw. Tree. ^^^^ ^^j^^ 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men. Madonna, all large. eachJOc. 
^^ ^^^ BnaywiMrkStciiella, Assorted, 
Setof SOfor 25 ct8.4 X 6 inches. Set 
of 60 for 85 cts. 6x8 inches lOStan- 
eils on any subject for 10 cts. Natiye 
Birds, natural size. 15 for 16 cts. 

Bloc Stamplaa Powder— K 
pound in cloth bag for 10 eta. 

Prograai* Roll of Honor or Wel- 
oome. very fancy, each, 10 cte. 
Order at least 10 cnts* worth and ask lor a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 

All goods sent prepaid by 

JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, Iowa 




Famous Comle Redtatlona 
Humorous Kt>cltaUons 
Famous Dialect Becltatlons 
- , Humorous Dialosuos 
By mall. nnstpMd . 10 1 enrs fsch, or 4 for 80 cents. 
HOME 8U PPLY C O , W-440 P. arl S i ., New York . 
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HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 

By PROP. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Adopted by City of Boston j X<ntember ^6, /god 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommeiid its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsford Comstock 
Bunau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Ooth, 60 cents 
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Notes 

— The Chicago Board of Education, 
upon the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Cooley, has decided in the future to 
limit the nimiber of seats to be placed in 
class-rooms, to forty-four. 

— President Artemus A. Bradley, of the 
Board of Education of Lockport, N. Y., 
in his annual report advocates the teaching 
of portions of the Penal Code in the public 
schools. "I am persuaded," he writes, 
"that it is desirable that at least some of 
this instruction be imparted by our teach- 
ers to innocent children, rather than that 
it be left for a criminal magistrate to give 
this information for the first time to a child 
who stands before him charged with a crime 
and who has already brought disgrace upon 
himself and his family. "I believe that 
sych instruction, which should be brief 
and not too persistent, would not only benefit 
many pupils, and injiuie none, but that the 
public would be further safeguarded in life 
and property." 

— To teachers contemplating a corre- 
spondence course, and teachers anxious to 
raise their grade certificate, we suggest 
writing to the Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence, Chicago, for their descriptive 
catalogue. This catalogue freely explains 
the plans of the school and the method of 
handling recitation papers, illustrated by 
facsimiles of actual papers written by stu- 
dents, with corrections by the teachers. It 
also goes into quite some detail relative to 
studies treated, beside publishing the por- 
traits of the instructors, with a short bio- 
graphical sketch. The fact of its being 
affiliated with the Northwestern University, 
and each succeeding year showing such a 
remarkable increase in scholarships, is proof 
conclusive of the thorough reliability and 
efficiency of this school. 

— The children of Deephaven, Minn., 
district had an experience this fall that in 
the years to come will be handed down as 
something very unusual for these progres- 
sive twentieth century days. For six weeks 
they went to school in tents, while their new 
building was being finished. At first, it 
was all a great lark. And then the wind be- 
gan to blow and their troubles began. The 
continued assaults of old Boreas loosened 
the ropes and one by one the tents collapsed 
overnight, undoing all the hard work of the 
faithful janitors. Day after day, during 
the windy first week in October, the little 
band of children assembled each morning, 
in spite of wind and rain, only to be dis- 
missed because the little tented city was not 
in shape for use, and there were already 
enough coughs and colds to show that the 
children, however eager, were not yet 
adapted to outdoor school-rooms in the 
late fall. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS 
ADVANCED 
The Minneapolis Board of Education 
has recently voted an increase of $5 a month 
in the salaries of the grade teachers. Super- 
intendent Jordan was re-elected for a term 
of three years and $1000 added to his salary. 



Don't Be Fat. 



My New Obesity Bednoer QnioUy 

Ohanges Tour Weight To Normal, 

Beqnirei No Starvation Prooess 

and is Absolntely Safe. 

TBIAI. PACKAGE MAJUED FBU. 



Th« IkoTC lUaatrailM 
WMAarfil ~ 
Far 



Bb«w* lb* BMUuteU* MRmU •t Hj 
1U4«eM>— Hhat It Bm ]>M« 
It Caa 0« Far Taa. 



My new Obesity Reducer, taken at meal- 
time, compels perfect assimilation of the food 
and sends the food nutriment where it be- 
longs. It requires no starvation process. 
You can eat aU you want. It makes muscle, 
bone, sinew, nerve and brain tissue, and 
quickly reduces your weight to normal. It 
takes off the bie stomach and relieves the 
compressed condition and enables the heart 
to act freelv and the lungs to expand natur- 
ally and tne kidneys and liver to perform 
their functions in a natural manner. You 
will feel better the first day you try this won- 
derful home reducer. Fill out coupon here- 
with and mail to-day. 



FREE 

This coupon is good for one trial package of 
KelloKg's Obesity Reducer, with testimonials 
from hundreds who have been greatly reduced, 
mailed free in plain package. Simply fill in your 
name and address on dotted lines below and mail 

F. J. KBLLOee, 8& Kellovg Bldff. 
Battle iVeek. Mich. 



F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH 
THE PENXIL YOU ARE using let 
us know at once. THE MXON COM- 
PANY justly claim to make pencils 
for every- kind ot work for which a 
pencil may be used. Some have 
large soft leads (hat make a deep black 
mark, others arc so hard they can be 
sharpened to a needle point, and the 
line they make is finer than a hair. 
Between these two are a dozen grades. 
' 90 that everyone can be suited. 

If there is anything the matter with 
your pencils we agree to remove the 

cause and offer you a remedy so that the trouble will 

never occur again. 

Send sixteen cents far a sample package 
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THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 

By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 

Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 

Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 7s Cents 



Educational Pub. Co. Boston New York Chlcaso 



TO OUR RBADBR5— If you are at all Interested In 
necesaarlly meagre ai 



the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to got jrou Intoroatod by tholi 
, give thorn a chance to tell their story In full by writing them ; and do It now. i \^ \^ 
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Enter Robin 



Bird Day in the Forest 

M. B. C. and M. A. S. 

Characters^ an Owl, a Woodpecker, and other birds. 

The Owl should be represented by a large boy wearing an owl mask. 
If this is unobtainable, goggles and the hair brushed up over the ears 
will do. Woodpecker &ould be a smaller boy with a red cap and 
drum. The other birds need have no special costumes. 

Enter Owl {attended by Woodpecker, Owl turns his head 
slowly from side to side and peers about before speaking, 
then says) 

Tell me what is this I hear 

Of a Bird Day every year? 

Come, my friends, assemble pray, 

We'll declare a truce to-day. 

Really I 'U be glad to meet you, 

And I promise not to eat you. 

'Tis the meny month of May, 

Bird Day's come again they say. 

Oh, I fear not one will come. 

Woodpecker, come beat your drum. 
(Woodpecker beats a long roll on the drum) 

Owl 
Who'll be first to come, who, who? 
Robin, is that really you ? 

Cheer up, cheer up, old Owl, 

You surely ought to know 
(You 're such a wise old fowl) 

Why Robins have to go 
To warmer lands than these 

When earth is frozen deep, 
And leaves are ofiF the trees. 

And worms are all asleep. 
Wheii angleworms thaw out. 

We all come back, you see. 
We're flying all about, 

Cheer up, cheer up, cheer-ee! 

Enter Bluebirds 

And here are we, a flock of birds 

As blue as any sky. 
We sing our sweetest songs to-day, 

You'll hear us as we fly; 
We build our nests in holes of trees 

Where we are warm and dry. 

Enter Meadow-larks 

Well, all the Meadow-larks are here. 

We build upon the ground. 
And hide our eggs and little birds 

Where they are seldom found; 
We'll join the Bird Day chorus 

And swell the joyful soimd. 

Enter Dove 

Coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo! 
What are you trying to do? 
To celebrate the May 
And Bird Dayi do you say? 
Then we'll all join with you, 
Coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo! 
Enter Swallows 

Twitter, twitter, twitter, 

In the bam so high 
We have built our nest of mud. 

We each can catch a fly. 
But singing is not in our line. 

Though we'll be glad to try. 

Enter Chippies 

Chip, chip, chippy, 

We come to pick up seeds. 
Or else a caterpillar 

Hidden in the weeds. 
Our nest is in the rose-bush. 

We built it with much care, 
We fixed it very smooth and round 

And made it out of hair. 



Enter Ovenbird 

Teacher, teacher, may I speak ? 
My nest has been built a week. 
Covered over, on the ground. 
Like an oven it is found; 
There my little birds can find 
Food in plenty, to their mind. 

Enter Red^eyed Vireo 

People call me Preacher bird. 
But my sermon who has heard? 
Though I sing all siunmer long 
You can hardly learn the song. 

Enter Bobolink 

Bobolink, bobolink. 

What do you think ? 

In the grass, I hid away 

On the groimd, a nest to-day. 

That is all I have to say, 

But I 'U join the roundday. 

Owl 
Come, sing a Bu*d Day chorus, do! 
Who'll be the one to start it, who? 

Song by All the Birds 

(TuNi— '•* Lightly Row ") 

Sweetly sing, sweetly sing 
Of the love and joy of spring! 
Tweet, tweet, tweet. Life is sweet. 
While our friends we greet. 
Gone is all our thought of care, 
Warmth and food are everywhere; 
Sweetly sing, sweetly sing 
Of the joy of Spring! 

May is here, May is here, 
Make the chorus loud and clear! 
Hear the song, loud and long. 
Of our merry throng. 
Now that we have had our play 
To our nests we'll haste away; 
We shall fly low and high. 
So good-bye, good-bye! 



Helping the Birds 

The baby knew that the birdies used 

Horsehair for building a nest; 
So she snipped off the end of a golden curl. 

Said she: "They will like this best." 

And oh, how she laughed from the window ledge, 

When a bird flew where it lay, 
Caught fast in the twigs of a like bush, 

And carried some threads away. 

'Twas a redbreast robin, not far from home, 

In the budding maple tree. 
Our baby waited with patience sweet 

The baby birds to see. 

They came, and grew, and flew away. 

We captured the cradle rare; 
And much we prize it, for in and out 

Is woven our darling's hair. — Set. 



Helping Mother 

I like to help my mother 

Do things about the house; 
And, sometimes, she will let me, 

If '^ quiet as a mouse ^^^ 
But, often, too, she tells me 

''Keep 'busy as a bee*/" 
1 really, canH do both, could you? 

For, bees must buzz, you see! — Sel, 
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Notes 



— Three of the New York elementary 
schools have found a sufficient demand for 
Italian to warrant their instituting the 
elective course which the Board of Educa- 
tion lately authorized. 

— Dr. James J. Cronin, of the New York 
City Department of Health, lately told the 
Children's Aid Society that twenty-nine 
per cent of the public school children suffered 
from defective eyesight. 

— The grammar grades of the New York 
schools are hereafter to have gynmasiiun 
work for twenty minutes, four days each 
week. This will take the place of the some- 
what irregular exercise periods which have 
been inserted whenever time was available. 

— Lady superintendents are becoming 
more popular in North Dakota, for there is 
a gain of three over the^ previous term, 
making thirteeen now filling the office of 
county superintendent of schools in that 
stale, or nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber. Minnesota has fourteen lady county 
superintendents in a total of eighty-three. 

— President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, suggesting how to induce men of 
ability to enter and remain in the profession 
of teaching, lays down five principles as 
follows: 

I Appointment upon merit alone. 
Appointment without limit as to time. 
Freedom from meddlesome interfer- 



2 

3 
ence 

4 

5 



Increased remuneration. 
Pensions for old age. 



— Professor Peabody, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters* Club, in Boston, 
spoke of the educational ideals of Germany. 
He called attention to the continuation of 
study through life as seen all over Germany, 
and expressed a hope that in America men 
and women would come to realize that the 
holding of a diploma from one of the higher 
institutions of learning does not prohibit 
fhem from continuing their pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

— When a town goes to work deliberately 
and raises the salaries of its teachers from 
twenty -five to forty per cent without any 
solicitation from the teachers nor any effort 
on the part of the superintendent, it cer- 
tainly deserves a word of si>ecial commenda- 
tion. Plainfield, N. J., is such a place. 
The educational spirit is a splendid one. 
Supt. Henry M. Maxson has been at the 
head of the system for many years, enjoying 
the hearty support of all the citizens. Some 
very excellent work is being done in the 
schools. The people appreciate this. That 
is why they have revised the schedules of 
salaries. They feel that to keep up to the 
present standard greater inducement must 
be held out to efficient teachers. Rather 
than suffer the schools to retrograde they 
determined to advance all salaries one 
hundred dollars or more, and also to raise 
the maximum of all the more responsible 
positions.— Ex. 



SPRING STENCILS 



FLOWERS. SHRUBS. ETC. 



28 


Tulips 
WildBose 


281 


Clematis 


D 


19 


232 


Narcissus 


B 


80 


Pantiles 


283 


Sumach 


P 


81 


Fasobla 


284 







82 


Pond Lillet 


285 


Sweet Pea 


H 


88 


Pinks 


2361 


Gerardla 


1 


84 


Calla LUy 


287 


Swamp Azalea 


248 


85 


Sanflower 


2i8 


columbine 


244 


88 


Daisies 


289 


Evening Primrose 


245 


64 


Tomatoes 


240 


Pitcher Plant 


246 


m 


Gre^n Con 


241 


May Flower 


247 


117 


Blackberries 


242 


Salvia 


248 


118 


Popples 


187 


Sugar Cane 


249 


121 


Japan Lilies 


188 


Tea Plant 


2S0 


122 


Soray of Maple Leaves 


189 


Coffee Plant 


251 


186 


15^ 


Rice Plant and Birds 


2U 


186 


Cotton Plant 


1S6 


Tobacco Plant 


253 


226 


Nasturtium 


157 


Pine ApplM 


254 


227 


Cherries 


154 


MomlngOlory 
GoinenBod 


25 


228 


Trumpet Creeper 


224 


2»6 


229 


Common Flax 


225 


Mayflower 
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280 


Acorns 


▲ 


JCaster LlUes 
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Hollyhocks 

Cat-tans 

Apple Blossoms 

Pine Cones 

Iris 

Thistle 

Forget-me-not 

Dwarf Cornel 
_ Buttercup 

246 Trumpet Honeysnokl^ 
"'" Pimpernel 

Nightshade 

Arrow Head 

PI k 

Harebell 

Meadow Lily 

Dutchman's Pipe 

Spioed Wintergreen 

Painted TriUlum 

Button Wood 

Butternut 

Jessamine 



NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 

The Followini: Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 34 Inchef 



Price, only 5 cents eacii, 25 for $i.oo 



Cat 

Dog 

Mouse 

Bat 

Greyhound 

Stag 

Doe and Fawn 

Horse 

Trotting Horse 

10 Bunnlng Horse 

11 Sheep 

12 Cow 

18 Cow and Calf 

14 Pig 

15 Goat 

16 Rooster 

17 Hen and Chicks 

18 Chicks, large 

19 Goose 

20 Duck 

21 Swan 

22 Turkey 
28 Stork 

24 Eagle 

25 Hawk 

26 Owl 

27 Sparrows 
88 Fox 

88 Wolf 
40 Lion 



41 Tiger 

42 Elephant 

43 Camel 

44 Bear 

45 Rabbit 

46 Squirrel 

47 Bee 

48 Grasshopxier 

49 Butterfly 

60 Spider and Web 

51 Monkey 

52 lobster 

68 Fish. Trout 

64 Starfish 

100 Horse's Head 

101 Giraffe 

102 Kangaroo 

105 Crocodile 

104 Dog, St. Bernard 

Ke Dog, Newfoundland 

106 Three Little Blttens 
109 Lamb 

114 Donkey 

115 Opoasum and Young 

123 Buffalo 

124 Polar Bear 
129 Hlppopotamns 

126 Ostrich 

127 Snow Bird 

128 Blue Heron 



129 Cuckoo 

130 PHrtrldge, Mother 

Brood 

181 Night Hawk 

182 Blue Jay 

183 Robin 
134 Plover 

161 Whale 

162 Seal 

163 Rhinoceros 

164 Dog's Head 

165 Reindeer 

166 Parrot 

167 Humming Bird 

168 Baltimore Oriole 
189 Pigs 
200 Cat and Dog 
~" Long-Eared Bat 

lieaver 
Frog 

212 Dragon Fly 

213 Wasp 

214 House Fly 

215 Beetle 

216 Large Spider 

217 Crab 

218 Turtle 

B Sea Anemones 

Flock of Birds 

J Onrang-outang 



204 
210 
211 



CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE 



4 bart A. 
Chart; B. 
Chart C. 

Chart D. 

Chart £. 

Chart P. 

Chart G. 
Chart H. 



Showinsr the Respiratory Organs of Mam- 
mals, Fislies, and Insects. 

Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mam- 
mals to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Showing the Bills, Feet, and Legs of Birds, 
Indlcattug their habits, and^tbe means by 
which they are classified. 

Dissected Insect, showing all the dilVBrent 
parts. 

Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly 
Larva, Pupa, and Imago. 

Shows twelve different kinds of Bhell-flsb, 
all Univalves. 

Skeleton and Outline of Uie Frog. 

Shows different kinds of Bivalves. 

Prioe, 10 cents each 



CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE 

Chart A. 



Chart B. 

Chart C. 
Chart D. 
Chart E. 

Chart F. 

Chart G. 



87. Holly. 
S8. Melons 
66. Oranges. 

66. Pears. 

67. Plums. 
a8. Grapes. 
66. Apples. 



Kinds.of IU»ots: Fibrous, Branching, Bulb- 
ous«. and Tuberous. 

Classification of Plante as Eudogens and 
Exogens accordlnv to Stems and Veins. 

Shapes and Margins of Leaves. 

The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Spices: Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmeg, and 
Pimento. 

Spices : Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and Pep- 
per. 

Five kinds of grasses. 

Piioe of Charts cents each 

TREES 

116. Acorns and 
Oak Leaves. 

169. Palm 

170. Banana Tree 280. Papaw. 
188. Ivy Leaves. 381. Aspen. 
376. BUn. 282. Maple. 



376. Magnolia. 
271. White Ash. 
378. Green Briar. 
279. White Birch. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

Around the Yeah with the Little 
Bennetts. Choice Literature Library. 
126 pages. Price, 40 cents. By Dorothy 
Howe. G\lice E. Allen.) 

This book is a most charming combina- 
tion of child life, home life, and good teach- 
ing The Bennetts, five of them, Bobby, 
Jack, Jill, the twins, Betty, and the Baby, 
are in every chapter, with their delightful 
child-ways and naturalness. 

The genius of the family is Cousin Helen, 
who is the happy teacher and around whom 
all^the good times center. What does she 
teach? Work for the busy fingers, real 
handwork, and she makes poetry of it, too. 
This is the ideal work-play and- play- 
work that is advised and sought for every- 
where. It is arranged for every month 
of the school year — from September to 
June — and a chapter for every month. 
They make seed-boxes for September 
leaves for October, Mayflower ships and 
wigwams for November, Christmas things 
for December, and so on, while the chil- 
dren follow Cousin Helen's directions. 
They chatter in the most winning way and 
never dream they are doing real modem 
construction work. Every chapter is illus- 
trated with a separate page of the various 
designs the children are making, and thus 
the tekcher will see the completed object 
before her as a guide. The book is won- 
derfully adaptive. Mothers at home can 
carry out every suggestion and enjoy 
every word the children say. Teachers 
will find it true and accurate in its techni- 
cal directions and cannot fail to be beguiled 
into the play spirit. And despite the thread 
of^work running through it, children therii- 
selves will enjoy it as a story book, pure 
and simple, and find boon companions in 
the social Bennetts. So unique a book 
must find its way into innumerable homes 
and schools. It is bound in delicate blue' 
with artistic thistle ornamentation. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

Plays and Exercises. By Alice E. 
Allen. Price, each, 20 cents. 

"Where shall I find something suitable 
for my children to play or recite in school?" 
is a question very frequently asked by 
teachers. These seven little booklets fur- 
nish an answer. January, February, April, 
May, June, November, and December arc 
provided for by these neatly arranged books 
of about 50 pages each. Most of the 
readers of Primary Education will recall 
many of these as having appeared in the 
Entertainment columns of that paper and 
will meet them again as old friends. It 
has been a capital idea for the publisher to 
arrange them in this get-at-able form and 
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save teachers the time and troubling of 
going through many niunbers to look them 
up. The selections are unusually choice 
and are thoroughly wholesome. This is 
much to say in these days when everything 
is given to children to memorize. Little 
folks can remember but little and the 
primary selections in these plays and exer- 
cises can be divided up into parts* that will 
be suitable and useful. Good selections 
in music are interspersed through these 
books for instant use. The range of this 
selected matter covers primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. Teachers of each 
grade should own them all. They are 
within the reach of very thin purses. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
liPANY, BOSTON 

The Dewey Speller. By Ed. Mc- 
Loughlin. 150 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

The author does not believe that spelling 
can be taught incidentally any more than 
geography or arithmetic. The method 
here advocated combines ear spelling, eye 
spelling, and muscular spelling — writing 
the words. Three pages of "Suggestions 
to Teachers" give, in detail, the necessary 
instructions for using this speller. The 
book is divided into two parts — work for 
primary and words for grammar grades. 

Every fifth lesson should be a Dictation 
lesson, says the author, and pages of simple 
dictation sentences in prose and verse are 
furnished. Every teacher will like this 
to save the time and trouble hunting for 
suitable dictation material. The abbre- 
viations for each grade are also given, 
and all this incidental help, not unusually 
found in spellers, makes the book most 
valuable. The contents and arrangement 
give conclusive evidence that the work has 
been planned from school-room experience 
and with great care. 

The make-up of the book is tasteful in 
tinted binding, heavy paper, and clear type. 
Even children get a greater respect for a 
book so attractively presented. 

i\ ' 

•TA. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 

'tf ir;drf?:SL CHICAGO A fe , 

The Third School Year. By Ella 
Reif. 

This is one of a school year series pre- 
pared by the training teachers of the State 
Normal School, California, Pa. Edited by 
the Principal, Theo. B. Noss. This series 
presents a working plan for the various 
grades. They are suggestive and not in 
the least dictatoria. The spirit of this 
volume is co-operative and sympathetic as 
if in conversation with other teachers in ex- 
change of methods and plans. The lead- 
ing thought in this arrangement for third 
year work is the study of the earth as the 
home of man and what it furnishes for 
his needs. This is well-nigh inseparable 
from nature study and teachers will feel 
the help afforded by this combination in 
their nature work. There is a conspectus 
of the year's plan covering the work for 
each month in Geography. Nature Study, 
Literature and History, Number, Language, 
and the arts, that admirably systematizes 
these studies, no teacher can study this ar- 
rangement without growing broader in 
the conception of her work. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Little Stories of Germany. Edectic 
Readings. By Maude Barrows Dutton. 
192 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

The history of the German people from 
the Cimbri and Teutons down to the pres- 
ent Kaiser Wilhelm is told in this book in de- 
tached chapters. These stories show the 
influence which the German people have 
had on the history and culture of the woild. 
Among others the story of Guttenberg, the 
discoverer of printing, is told briefly, in a 
form which children will remember. The 
illustrations are numerous and in choice 
half-tones. The children who have this 
for a supplementary reader will know 
enough about Germany to give them a 
taste for more and a basis for future study 
of the German nation. 



NEW SCHOOL IN THE SLUMS 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexis C. Perm, who for 
several years have been experimenting with 
what is known as the Neighborhood Play- 
house for Children in a prosperous suburb 
of New York City, have now abandoned that 
location and established themselves in the 
heart of the East Side district, densely popu- 
lated by Russian Jews. They have fitted 
up rooms where the children of the neighbor- 
hood are free to come during the day to play 
games, build blocks, sing songs, or work 
with tools or with kindergarten materials. 
They find that it is difl5cult, if not impossible, 
for the children of rich parents to leam the 
truth about the world into which they are 
bom, as their surroundings from birth are 
artificial. They say that it is only the diil- 
dren of the extremely poor in the slums who 
really know life. They see the "billy-ruled 
streets, the monopoly-ruled government, and 
themselves at the bottom of the ladder.'* 
They are the elemental man, and it is with 
such material that Mr. and Mrs. Fenn 
choose to work. The children at first could 
not speak English at all' but were taught to 
come when a certain note on the piano was 
struck. Music was found to be the one 
channel of communication through which all 
races might be reached. The jJan of the 
Ferms is to erect an ample tenement house, 



THAT TIRED FEELING 

That comes to yon every spring is a sign 
that your blood is wanting in vitality, 
just as pHnples and other eruptions are 
signs that your blood is Impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood*s Sarsa- 
parlUa always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life, new courage, 
strength and animation; cleanses the 
blood, clears the complexion, builds up 
the whole system. 

This is one of the reasons why Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the Best Spring Medicine. 

Accept no substitute for 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses |1. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Dmgs Act. 
June 80, 1906. No. VH, 
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How Do They Know? 

"Children don't think anything about ihe things wc 
tell them that you pronounce 'indiscieci' or 'unwise.' 
They just lau^. It never occurs to thun again. It 
doesn't mean, anything to them. It dotbn't do them 
the least bit of harm to tell them exciting stories. They 
are at the age to have them. It cultivates their im- 
agination. They like them and ask for them again and 
again." 

How do they, who affirm these things, know the truth 
of what they are saying? Children's souls cannot be 
read. We know nothing, absolutely nothing, of the inner 
life of the child. We look on, note manifestations, judge 
them from our mature standpoint, and interpret according 
to our individual bias. Conclusions based upon casual 
observations are as imreliable as dream fabrics. There 
is a child study that is holy. It does not consist in 
probing for mind-content with such questions that the 
immature child's answers recall the old planchette board 
where the pencil wrote what it would. If there was not 
a humorous side to the charted zigzag boundaries of the 
child mind based on the pitiful answers of the children 
who feel obliged to say something, the assumption and 
presumption of it would seem like sacrilege. The child 
study movement has done incalculable good in quickening 
our observation of the child and inciting us to careful 
watching. And here we must all give pause. To assert 
facts and generalize conclusions concerning children 
from our inadequate knowledge of them is as harmful 
as it is audacious, yet such generalization is heard on 
every side. We can only know children by going with 
them to childland and following their leadeiihip. We 
have forgotten every step of the way. We have out- 
grown the power even to recognize the landmarks. We 
are dependent upon the children themselves for guidance 
at every turn. We are in danger of treading on delicate 
tendrils that will never recover from the careless step. 
We find the children's coimtry is not laid out geometri- 
cally as our courses of study assume it to be. Each child 
needs a separate plan. Fifty children must be pulled, 
squeezed, and fitted to the one plan made for an imagi- 
nary child. Any wonder that the conscientious, discern- 
ing teacher becomes perplexed, despairing, when the 
misfit is hourly apparent? Oh, the danger of blimder- 
ing with chil(lren of whom we know next to nothing. 
This experimenting in the darkness of ignorance is the 
tragedy of teaching. "Lead, Kindly Light." But we 
can, at least, walk humbly, modestly, and refrain from 
the conceit of laying down laws as to what does not 
harm children. In a question of such moment, to risk 
is to sin. 

Does it need courage to stand up to one's convictions 
in this matter? Perhaps. But how can a thinking 
teacher who is convinced of the wrong of giving miscel- 
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laneous, indiscriininate things to children do anything 
else but come out against it ? There is nothmg else to 
do, and be at peace with one's conscience. To be called 
conservative, old-fashioned, and fussy, doesn't amount 
to anything when a great moral question is at stake. It 
is'not one person's opinion against another's, as is often 
a^ed when this matter is discussed, but it is simply 
whether the deceit, revenge, intrigue, selfishness, and 
coarseness that is interwoven in much of the reading 
recommended for children shall be accepted or cast 
out. No matter whether literature has come down from 
Olympus or from the camp fire of the desert, if it con- 
tains a possible harm for the children, tradition and 
popularity can never make it right. 



June in the School-room 

Martina Gardner 

THE breeze swept into the open window, fragrant 
with the breath of roses, vocal with the trill of bird 
song. Jime was calling children and teacher. Wee 
heads nodded drowsily in the heat. Wee souls were 
longing for a cool expanse of wet sand, shovel and pail, and 
fre^om to dig. Teacher — she was but human, remember 
— was sighing for the time when she might display her 
trunk full of pretty gowns to appreciative eyes; when the 
long days#would be her very own for study or play or rest. 

Meanwhile her voice went on mechanically. "Ready for 
phonic cards! First row, stand! Standi I say, not lean on 
the desks. Well, of all — " Something in the patiendy 
enduring expression of the wee faces. checked her. 

"Poor babiesl" she thought. Then aloud impulsively: 

"Would you like to hear a story from Willie's book?" 

Would they I The shining eyes made response. Miss 
May picked up the gayly bound volume and read what 
Willie had assured her was "the'bestest story. My mamma 
has read it three times to me." 

"It is not positively harmful if not strictiy pedagogical," 
murmured Miss May to her guilty conscience, as the bell 
tingled the welcome release. "And now" — as she turned 
to the silent, empty room — "what next? There are three 
weeks of school, and work must be done, even if the ther- 
mometer does touch ninety and the children are tired. There 
remains, then, the trivial task of making the school-room 
as attractive as the great out-of-doors. 

"First" — and she swept a pile of carefully assorted selec- 
tions into the waste-basket — "we abandon forever the dream 
of an elaborate entertainment on the closing day. To ask 
those tired children to memorize difficiilt parts and to spend 
the hours in drilling would certainly be folly. I wish that 
we might go to the woods for a picnic" (with a longing thought 
of cool woodland aisles near a well-loved country school- 
house). "As that is impossible, we will have a simple pro- 
gram composed of the best from the year's work: memory 
gems, poems, motion songs, and games. The mothers who 
come will be glad to see what the children have really done. 
Then we will have ice cream. I shall save the price of it in 
nerve energy. Afterward I can tell the children good-bye 
pleasandy, and no memory of unjust words sharply spoken 
or of tearful baby faces shall mar the calm of my summer 
vacation. 

"Now for work. Those tiresome number combinations 
must be thoroughly fixed; this list of spelling words must be 
reviewed; phonics and sight words made permanent in their 
memories, and a large amount of sight reading done. That 
last offers no difficulty, for we have those lovely new readers 
which the children like; but is there any new way for the rest ? " 

That there were new ways, and that Miss May found them, 
a few peeps into her school-room will show. . 

A group of children are gathered around the sand table 
while Miss May announces: 

"We are at the seashore this morning, children. When I 
say 'Ready,' each of you may dig for shells in the lot which 
is marked for vour own. You mav keep those that vou can 
tell!" 



Such a merry time ensues. The children, not being 
analysts, do not reflect that the bits of pink and blue card- 
board are the "tiresome phonics" in new guise. How they 
study! — for surely it is a calamity for Alan to yield his pretty 
shell to the valorous Theodore, who can name it aright. 

"We are going on a trip this morning. Who can tell me 
the name of one place you would like to visit? James? 
Very well, then. We will call the organ Atlantic City. 
Jennie may name the number table." 

Six stations were quickly named, then: 

"We will do two examples on each of these tickets" — 
the ordinary sheet divided into six parts. "I shall stamp all 
perfect tickets and I shall have a ticket man at each station — 
those who have twelve perfect examples." 

What an exciting time it is when the proud six are stationed 
at their posts and the lines file to the ticket agents' window. 
Happy are they who can go to the end of the line depositing 
a ticket at each station, and sadly crestfallen he who must 
stop at the first halt. • j| .\ * Q 

"Did you see the rainbow last night, children? What 
color was at the top? The bottom? Would you like to 
have your names maxle into a rainbow on the board? Very 
well. I will take my long string and my colored crayons 
and draw six big parts of drcles to form the rainbow. Now, 
we have to speU ten of those review words every day this 
month, and every day those who have perfect papers shall 
write their names on the red arc with the red crayon; those 
who miss one word, on the orange arc with the orange crayon. 
If any one should miss six word^ — of course, no one will — 
he would have to use the violet crayon. And seven I Why, 
he couldn't be on the rainbow at all I" 

"Most of us have kept in the red part of the rainbow," 
declared wee Ethel, when the last day came, "and even Robot 
didn't get any farther down than green!" 

Then there were the most delightful language and dictation 
lessons. We will listen to one, but remember, it is treason 
to suggest that this delightful game is for the sordid purpose 
of teaching the children to frame good oral questions and 
to use question marks and periods correctiy in written work. 

"James and Jennie are going to leave us for a summer 
trip this morning. We will let them go to the cloak-room 
to prepare for the journey." 

The two return speedily. Jennie has on her best hat 
with roses, carries a dainty parasol, and caresses her best 
dolly. James is bare-footed, wears a big straw hat, and 
bears a fish pole on his shoulder. This pole was borrowed 
from his big brother, for was he not notified yesterday that 
this honor should be his to-day ? 

A nod from Miss May indicates the speaker who has the 
floor for one question only, and the fun begins. 

"Where are you going, James?" 

"I am going to my grandfather's farm in the country." 

"What will you do tiiere?" 

"IshaUfish." . 

"What kind of fish will you catch?" 

"I want to catch trout, but I may catch crabs." 

Poor sentences are corrected. 

"What for you got your best hat on, Jennie?" is changed 
to, "Why are you wearing your best hat?" 

The five best questions and answers are written on the 
board to be copied later into especial books. 

And so the June days speed on in happily blended work and 
play until the last lesson is said. Teacher, bending to kiss 
the last pair of baby lips, is rewarded with the words: 

"It's a drefiFul long time till I can see you again in Sep- 
tember, Miss May." 

I said in my heart, "I am sick of four walls and a ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where the hawk is wheeling 

Lone and high, 

And the slow clouds go by. 

I \y\\\ get me away to the waters that glass 

The clouds as they pass. 

I will get me away to the woods. 

— Richard Hovey 
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The Passing Months X 

June 

{Eleanor Cameron^ 

Oh, lovely June I What month is like to thee? 
From what strange regions came thy witchery? 
What peace flows down from out thy skies of blue? 
The very sod breathes strength and power to dot 
The dancing leaflets sing of hope and cheer; • 
Thy buds expand to flowers with purpose clear; 
In depths serene, each humble, wayside |>ool 
Reflects the sunbeams in its waters cool. 

The soul is filled with beauty as we turn 
To scan the heights where sunset fires bum; 
From myriad son^ter choirs, there upward floats 
The joy of life, with no despairing notes, 
Triumph, supreme of Nature's crowning art, 
Thou boldest bahn for every weary heart. 
Ah, lovely June, no month is like to thee, 
Enfold us with thy gracious ministry. 

[^ The coming of June brings in the opening month of a new 
season. Before taking up the specific work on the^June 
conditions^ the past seasons should be briefly reviewed. Lead 
the children to name the months of the autumn, winter and 
^ring seasons. Mention the chief characteristics and occu- 
pations of each group of months and review the stanzas that 
were learned in connection with the season-study. In this 
work, it is a good plan to show several of the fall, winter, and 
^ring landscapes. Try to have the children express diem- 
selves very fr^y as to the various changes that took place 
during each season. When this review has been completed, 
take up the formal study of the siunmer months. This study 
may be based upon the following questions: 

1 What season follows the spring ? 

2 How many months make up the summer ? 

3 Name the summer months. 

4 What wind is known as the summer wind ? 

5 Will the weather become warmer or cooler as the summer 
advances? 

6 What month will be marked by the hottest sunshine? 
The warmest nights? • 

7 What change will take place in the color of the foliage ? 

8 What is tfie color of the commonest field flowers that 
bloom in the. summer? Name as many of these flowers as 
you can. 

9 Name the commonest garden flowers that bloom in 
the summer. 

10 As the summer advances, what will be found upon 
some of the plants? 

11 Do we have light or heavy rains? Why do we need 
rain in sxmmier? 

12 What will the f^urmer do during June? In July? 
In August? 

13 What will be found growing in the fields? In the gar- 
dens? In the woods? 

14 Why do flowers go to seed? 

15 Why do the roads become so dusty ? 

16 What vegetables are grown in summer ? What fruits ? 
How does each one grow ? 

17 Name the different parts of the farmer's work. 

As a summary of this study, teach the following stanza: 

Summer 

June brings sunshine, bird, and flower; 

Warm July, the fragrant hay; 
Swift comes August's harvest hour 

And the summer's passed away. 

When this stanza has been committed to memory, the 
little folks are ready for the special study of Jtme. In taking 
up the work of the new month, ask for its name and write 
it above the blank calendar. Have the children make a 
summary of the May weather record and place this simunary 
with that of the other school months. Before erasing the 
three spring calendars, let the children make a quick study 
of them. Many very interesting facts will be noticeable. 
Call attention to the decrease of rain and wind. The pupils 
will quickly and easily see the gradual but steady mcrease 



in the amount of simshine. The study of Jime may be based 
upon the following questions. 

1 What is the name of the new month ? 

2 To what season does the month of June belong ? 

3 Name the months of the sununer season. 

4 Recite the stanza that names the stmmier months. 

5 What kind of weather does Jime bring to us? 

6 What wind blows dxiring the month of Jime? 

7 What is a gentle wind ^ ailed? Name the things that 
^ht breezes do. Are the June breezes cool or warm? 

8 What is the color of the sky? 

9 What kinds of clouds do you notice ? Are these clouds 
heavy or light? What is the color of most of these clouds? 
What colors do you see in the clouds at sunset ? 

10 What do we now find upon the trees? What is the 
color of these leaves? How do they differ from the leaves 
of May? 

11 What change has taken place in the grass? Is it 
lighter or darker? 

12 Do we have much sunshine ? Is the sunshine brighter 
or fainter than that of the spring-time ? 

13 What soimds do we hear only in sunmier ? Name the 
June sounds ? Do you hear as much sound of activity as you 
did in March, April, and May ? 

14 What is the quietest part of a Jime day? 

When these questions have been freely discussed teach the 
following June verse: 

June 

Far up in the deep blue sky. 
Great, white clouds are floating by; 
All the world is dressed in green; 
Many happy birds are seen. 
Roses bright and sunshine clear 
Show that lovely June is here. 

With the coming of summer. Nature's gorgeous festival 
is^at its height. The outside world abounds in material that 
will furnish much interesting study. To the sharp-eyed 
observer, every tree, bird, and plant offers some new phase 
or fact of outdoor life. Lead the children to look keenly 
about them and to report any interesting discovery that they 
may make. The nature study talks may be given under 
four separate heads as this gives the little folks a special line 
of work on which to make their observations. Begin with the 
subject of trees and, when this discussion has been finished, 
take up the study of flowers, insects, and birds. A few ques- 
tions are given on each of these subjects and any teacher, 
who so desires, may add others to carry on the work to a 
greater extent. 

Trees 

1 What do we find upon the elm trees? What becomes 
of these seeds? Why does the elm seed have its little round 
"wing?" 

2 What do you find under and near the maple trees? 
What do we call these maple seed? What color are these 
maple "ke3rs?" What do we find ini^de the maple key? 

3 What are the fruit trees doing? Does every blossom 
on the fruit trees produce fruit? What part of the blossom 
forms the fruit? 

4 What is the difference between the May andjune 
leaves ? What tree kept its leaves aU winter ? 

5 What trees are now in bloom ? What shrubs? What 
shrubs are now bearing seed? 

Flowers 

I What flowers do you find in the woods ? 
3 What flowers have now gone to seed ? 

3 What flowers bloom in the ponds? 

4 Name the flowers that are now blooming in the fields. 
Near the roadsides. 

5 What garden flowers are now in bloom ? 

6 What is happening to the dandelions? What becomes 
of the white puff that holds the dandelion seed? 

7 Where do you find clover ? How many colors of clover 
do you see ? 

8 What shrubs are in bloom ? How many colors of roses 
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have you seen ? What do we find on the bush beside the 
flowers ? 

9 Where do we find ferns? What things are necessary 
to the life of ferns ? 

10 If you look closely at the grass, what do you see ? What 
is the color of the grass flowers ? 

11 WTiere do we find mosses? What causes the growth 
of mosses ? 

1 2 WTiere do we find wild roses ? 

13 What do we find on the violet plants ? 

14 Where do we find poppies? What is the color of the 
poppy blossom ? The poppy seed ? 

Insects 

1 Name all of the insects that you have seen. 

2 Have you seen many moths? What colors were these 
moths ? At what time did you see them ? 

3 Are there many caterpillars to be seen? Where do 
you find them? What colors are these caterpillars? 

4 .Wliat are the bees doing? Where do they find this 
honey ? Where do the bees store their honey ? Why do the 
bees gather the honey ? 

5 What colors of butterflies have you seen? Where do 
you find butterflies? 

6 What insects do you hear in the morning ? At noon ? 
At night ? What do we call the sound made by the bee, the 
cricket, the grasshopper ? 

Birds 

1 What do we now find in the birds' nests ? 

2 Which bird cares for the nest ? 

3 How does the mother-bird keep the eggs warm ? 

4 Who feeds the mother-bird? 

5 What is the food of the birds? Where do they get 
it? Who finds it? Are any buds to be found now? 

6 What will we find in the nest after awhile? Who will 
feed the baby birds? 

7 Name aU of the birds that you have seen. 
What bird has a red breast ? A red head? A yellow 

A long bill? 

What birds live and sing in the meadows? 
At what time of day, do we hear the meadow-lark's 



8 
coat? 

9 

10 

song? 

II 

12 

13 
14 
^5 



Where do we find the blackbirds and crows ? 
What bird builds its nest near the houses of people ? 
When do the birds sing the most ? 
Do the birds sing in the rain? 
Will the birds sing all summer? 

Hand Wore 

During the early days of June, continue the work on the 
birds. Study the birds that were not noticed in May and 
have the children again draw and cut the ones that proved 
to be difl&cult. Sp^ of the crow and blackbird and ask the 
pupils where they are to be found. Both of these birds fur- 
ni^ material for very interesting study and the little folks 
will take great pleasure in cutting the form of each one. When 
the results in this line are satisfactory, have the cuttings 
tinted or painted black. For a change, cut the birds from 
pure white paper and paste the completed work upon a black 



or dark colored background. There are many ways in which 
these bird cuttings can be used for school-room decoration. 
Cut a large bough from white or brown paper and fasten it 
upon a covered blackboard or wall space. Place the com- 
pleted birds upon this bough in as natural a manner as possi- 
ble. Before leaving the study of the crow and blackbird, 
draw and cut both birds in flying position and also a tall tree 
with a huge crow's nest at the top. 

The oriole and its long cradle nest, should be given special 
attention. This bird, on account of its bright color, is always 
attractive to children. Draw and cut the oriole and have 
the best work tinted. After the large bird has been well 
reproduced, have the children cut very tiny birds. When 
these smaller cuttings have been painted, they may be pasted 
into the June landscapes. Before leaving the work on the 
oriole, lead the children to observe the nest and its manner 
of suspension. Illustrate in painting, charcoal sketches and 
paper cutting. For bird posters, have the children cut and 
color a bough with its suspended nest and the oriole perched 
upon one of the branches. 

If good life size pictures can be secured, have the children 
study the form, size, and coloring of the different birds' eggs. 
When the little folks have made the eggs of all the common 
birds, allow them to draw a nest and bough and paste the 
tinted eggs into place. 

The Jime study of trees may deal with the form in mass. 
Have the children learn to put in the faint outlines of the 
few branches that may be seen. When the results are some- 
what perfect, have the small trees made with scissors. These 
may be used for June landscapes. For special study, interest 
the children in the horse chestnut and locust trees. Study 
the shape, size, and leaf according to the plan used during 
the winter months. 

The work for this month should abound in color. The 
children will enjoy making tiny landscapes showing the blue 
of the. sky, the green of the grass and masses of leafy trees. 
These landscapes may be varied to suit the pleasure of the 
teacher. The trees may be put in as distant masses or strongly 
outlined in the for^oimd. Houses, fences, a brook, paths, 
and numberless other objects may be inserted into the painted 
bit of scenery. 

The butterflies, which may now be seen in large numbers, 
furnish good study for color work. Encourage the children 
to notice the different tints and markings on the butterflies 
that they see about them. If possible, procure good pictures 
of the common garden buttei^es and tise them for indoor 
observation. Have the children cut and draw the butter- 
flies and copy the coloring. The best cuttings may be colored 
on both sides. When Uie children have grown proficient 
in this work, take several of the best butterflies, bend the 
wings back slightly and fasten them in the draperies of a 
shelf or place them among the leaves of the school-room 
plants. 

The wild and garden flowers should be used as studies for 
drawing and painting. Select those that admit of simple 
illustration, and do not overlook the buds, especially those ' 
of the rose. The wild rose may be successfully used both 
for simple drawing and color work. The leaf and flower of 
the clover may be reproduced in white paper and used as a 
border. Arrange the cuttings at the bottom of a covered wall 
space and the results will be very pleasing. Many other June 
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blossoms might be mentioned, but every teacher will find a 
wealth of material which she can easily select for herself. 

If the window garden has been a success, it will furnish 
an abimdance of good work. Illustrate the stages of growth 
as noticed in the bean or pea. Draw the plant, its roots, 
stem, and blossoms. As the June vegetables come in the 
children may study and reproduce the carrot, radish, beet, 
and a number of others. When the results are good, allow 
the children to paint them. 



If desired, June posters or booklets can easily be made. 
The posters may contain small cuttings of a June flower and 
bud, a tree in mass, a butterfly, and a bird. Bird posters 
are made by mounting upon an oblong of cardboard, a 
bird's nest, an egg, and a baby bird. In the study and 
reproduction of the various birds' eggs, try to inspire the 
children with a sense of their fragile beauty. Dwell upon 
the fact that a broken egg may **lose us a bird with its 
song." 



he be$t 1$ for ^on 



—Alfred BartteU 



June Riddles 

(To be recited by one child and guessed by the others.) 

A Bird's Egg 
The smallest, roundest, lightest things. 
Each holds a song and pair of wings. 

A Bird's Nest (Wrens) 
Something very small and brown 
Made of grass and lined with down. 

A Dandelion 
Something gold that turns to white 
And then is blown far out of sight. 

Poppies 
Slim and tall, but bright and gay. 
Nods and nods, the livelong day. 

Clover 
Grows and blooms around the door, 
Has three leaves and sometimes four. 

The Bee 
He flies about from flower to flower, 
Is always working every hour. 



Leaves 
Dance about the whole day long 
And sing a little rustling song. 
We hear it when the breeze is strong. 

Robin • 
Coat of brown and vest of red. 
Yellow feet and small black head. 

A Cherry 
Red — and seldom grows alone, 
Each one has a tiny stone. 

The Wind 
Sings a song that's soft and low. 
But we never see it go. 

Apple Blossom 
First a bud — then spreads apart. 
Apples hide within its heart. 

A Rosebud 
Something folded close and tight. 
Green around a color bright, 
Soon't will be a pretty sight. 



E. C. 



JeANIE a. KiTTINGEa 

Dreamily 



A Lullaby 



Geo. W. Wilmot 
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1. Rock - a - by ba - by to By - land, Up in the fade - less blue; 

2. Rock - a - by ba - by to By - land, Out comes a pearl - y star ; 
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Swing a - way up in the Sky - land. 
Its call - ing for ba • by to come, and 
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When the new moonshines through. 
Ride in the Dreamland car. . 
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The moon is the queen of the Sky 
With the moon in her robes of sil 
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land, She rides thro* the fields of 
ver. As watch o'er the world she 
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night, 
keeps. 



With a host of stars for her pa - ges, Each one with a sil - ver light. 

He shall ride through the star - ry sky - land, If my dear . . one sweet • ly sleeps. 
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Busy Thought Work 

Mary P. Colvin 

In reading over the various articles in Primary Educa- 
tion on "Language in First and Second Primary Grades" 
and which I have found most helpful, I come to this state- 
ment: "We use no written language as seat work in our 
first two grades." Is that because the children's time is 
taken up with something better? If so, well and good. If 
not, why not give them a chance? First graders love to 
write. In a certain first grade room every child has a box 
containing the words he is to read first. These are in script, 
and are written by the teacher. The writing of from four 
to five thousand words looks as the ascent to Pike's Peak 
did formarly, but it is accomplished by " slow degrees." She 
uses light weight white cardboard, cut in strips, one inch 
wide. She writes on both sides with ink and in such manner 
that the child is furnished with all necessary forms of the 
word, as: Make, make, makes. She also writes question 
marks, periods, commas, and one or two exclamation points. 
As soon as a child can read a sentence, however short, he 
can make it. At first he has but few words in his box to 
make his himting easy and to encourage him; but before 
many months have gone by, he is in possession of the whole 
set of hundred or more and is talking with his word-cards 
as he could not otherwise be allowed to talk since other 
divisions " have the floor." It is an easy matter for the teacher 
to inspect the work. Easy, too, to correct the errors. It is 
pleasant to see the eager, upturned faces reading teacher's 
opinion of their work. Pleasant to smile down reassuringly 
with a word of conmiendation. Easy to turn over a card for 
some slow thinker and help him to sefe, " Now it looks better. 
It sounded all right before." Pleasant to praise the ingenuity 
of the child who wanting "see" and finding only "sees" 
was clever enough to slip the next card over the final s. To 
the thoughtless, heedless child she sajrs simply, "Some- 
thing wrong about it." The shy, timid child gets help when 
most needed and learns self-confidence. As soon as children 
are able to write from a copy, they write their own sentences. 
If the teacher finds the work correctly done, and that means 
capitalized and pimctuated, she lays down a paper and the 
child writes. In an exercise of this kind, several children 
wrote four sentences, some wrote two, and one little Polish 
boy wrote only one, but he was as proud as a king of that one. 
It was his own thought and he had it to keep and show. 

The word-cards are useful in many ways. Dictation les- 
sons can be given with them. When some definite work is 
required every day, the children take care of their cards. It 
is seldom that any are lost, defaced, or destroyed. If loss 
occurs, it can easily be made good if the teacher will keep 
blank cards handy and take a minute to write the needed 
word. If she has reason to think the child is shirking when 
he says that he can't find the word, a promise to help him 
look over his words after school (a promise always kept) 
usually cures. 

This teacher thinks the educational value of these home 
/Jl ade cards greater than that of any other busy work device. 



The placing of the cards in even rows is good hand and eye 
training. If space is left between the sentences, because 
"We don't want to crowd, do we?" a step in the direction 
of good manners is taken. Individuality is encouraged. A 
closer sympathy i3 established between the child and teacher, 
and she learns in this way more surely than in any other the 
limitations of the child in regard to his understanding and 
use of English. 

Now a word to the teacher who may feel inclined to try 
this work. If the children make sentences similar to this — 
I want Jack to Come Here? don't lose your courage. It 
sounds all right. All question marks have a period on the 
other side of the card. Just turn that over, saying nothing. 
The right use of punctuation marks will gradually filter into 
most of their heads and by the end of the year, if youjhavenot 
worried about it, you'll be proud of their ability in that line. 

As to the imdesired capitals: go to the board and write 
in a large, bright hand (in one school in our country forty 
per cent of the children have imperfect sight) a sentence 
first with all those capitals, then written properly. You will 
see little hands turning over cards and then waving for you 
to come and see; and if you ask which sentence looks right, 
you will get a unanimous response m favor of the second. 
They won't remember; oh, no, but you can do it again a little 
differently. 

A good deal of our teaching is like the planting of beans. 
We put the beans in the ground. Do they stay? Appar- 
ently not; but let us not do as the unlearned woman did 
and plant them over again. Rather let us appeal to the 
tiny rootlet of thought in the child's mind and help it grow. 

Perhaps a specimen of one child's work with the word- 
cards will be a help to somebody. She has been in^school 
ten months. When she came ^e neither understood nor 
spoke one word of English. She is a Polish child, eight 
years old. This is her work: 

Can you make bread ? Frank is home again. 

We want some fruit. Have you an egg ? 

Do you like pictures ? Come and see us. 
We have good milk. 



On Wings 

There are so many pretty things 
That fly about on gauzy wings; 
There are the elm tree's wing^ seeds, 
That lightly soar upon the breeze; 
The dandelion, and thistle light 
That winds soon carry out of sight; 
The maple and the pine cone's seeds. 
The goldenrod's and other weeds 
Oft join the sportive breeze at play, 
And spread their wings to fly away. 

Note — The seeds of the elm tree, which the wind scatters in late 
spring, may be dried and moimted for future reference; the tufts of 
tne dandelion and the downy seeds of the thistle may be observed in 
their season, and moimted for future reference, and for comparison 
with the seeds of the maple, pine, goldenrod, etc. 
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Sophia Wycxoff B rower 



The Scotchman loves the thistle 

As everybody knows, 
Because one day the thistle 

Saved Scotland from its foes. 
The bold and cruel Northmen 
rrCame down to take the land, 
And many a weary conflict 

Had fought that Scottish band. 
The Scots, all worn and weary. 

Lay down to rest one day. 
And their dread foes came creeping 

To where they sleeping lay. 



Upon the hill, the thistles 

Were growing not in vain, 
A Northman trod upon one 

And cried in sudden pain. 
Up jumped the Scots, and seizing 

Their weapons, fought the foe. 
And chased them from the country 

As lads and lassies know. 
So Scotchmen love the thistle 

With stalks so stiff and green. 
Where still on grassy hillsides 

It everywhere is seen. 



An Old Story that has Helped Me 

M. Moss Richardson 

Just before examinations when the children are sitting 
expectant, with their pens in hand, I am wont to tell them 
this'story. If I knew whence it came I 'd give credit, but I 've 
told'it so many years that I regard it as mine. 
^Af farmer drove into town with a bale of cotton (load of 
com or any familiar product). He was in the habit of 
trading his produce for groceries, and the merchant had a 
scale at his store. 

The farmer stood on the off side as the grocer weighed the 
cotton. He thought the grocer was not looking and he put 
his foot on the scales and bore down with all his might to 
make it heavier. 

But the grocer, finishing, said roughly, "You go haul this 
cotton to my home and then come back. I have work for 
you to do." 

"What do you mean? I'll take the cotton to your home 
and then I'll do as I please. What are you talking about?" 

"I mean that I've bought you, and paid for you — at yoiu- 
own price, five cents a paund,^' 

If you get help on an examination, you may raise your 
grade but you place a blot on yoiu* soul. The good grade 
and the effect of it will pass away, but the habit of deceiving 
will stay and grow. You will have sold your honor for a 
higher grade. 



An Experience 

Elizabxth H. Saunders 



We had frogs' eggs in oiu- aquarium. They grew into 
tadpoles, and because of much attention and interest the 
tadpoles thrived. 

We talked tadpoles, we drew them. We watched them, 
we wrote about them. Finally the tadpoles became small 
frogs. Again much talking, drawing, and writing. 

One day, because some one knew no better, the small 
frogs were placed in the hot sun to get warm. When teacher 
and pupils retiuned from limch a tragedy was disclosed. 
The first intimation came from a little girl who said, "Teacher 
the crabs are dead." And the teacher had two reasons for 
sorrow. One for the sad fate of the tiny animals and the 
other need not be specified. 



The Inner Circle 

M. S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Pat Callahan, towheaded, snubnosed, and freckled, by fate 
an exile from his native land, was a lonely figure among the 
fifty little Mexicans who composed the first reader class in 
the mission school. He entered somewhat sympathetically 
into the discussion of the dramatic question, ''Can the cat 
see the rat?" but at playtime he hovered about the teacher, 
confiding in her his opinion of "them little greasers," who 
shrieked at play and alternately embraced and tore each 
other's hair. • 

One glad day Charley and Billie O'Connor, likewise tow- 
headed, snubnosed, and freckled, appeared upon the scene. 

"Well, Pat," said the teacher, "we have three Irishmen, 
now." 

"Yes'm," said Pat, his face aglow with patriotic joy, 
"and with you, there's four." 



Queen Alexandra and Mrs. Roosevelt 

At the request of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, London, Queen Alexandra gave a letter ex- 
pressing her disapproval of the use of "aigrettes/' with 
permission to use the same. This letter has done a great 
deal of good, not only in England, but also in this 
country. 

Permit me on behalf of both Mrs. Roosevelt and my- 
self to say how heartily we sympathize, not only with the 
work of the Audobon Societies generally, but particularly 
in their efforts to stop the sale and use of the so-called 
"aigrettes" — the plumes of the white herons. If any- 
thing, Mrs. Roosevelt feels even more strongly than I do 
in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, ^'^ 

Theodore Roosevelt 



A sprig of mint by the wayside brook, 

A nibble of birch in the wood, 
A summer's day, love, and a book, 

And I^wouldn't bejking if I could. — A. P, B, 
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Beneficial Insects 



Esther Fleiono 

INSECTS benefit mankind in three principal ways: by 
the manufacture for their own use, something which 
we take unto ourselves for our food, clothing or other 
purposes; by carrying pollen from flower to flower, 
thus enabling fruits, vegetables and flowers to mature, by 
which we benefit; by preying upon other insects, some of 
which are serious garden and orchard enemies. 

By no means should children get the impression that these 
"insect friends," as we may call them, are consciously 
working for us. Nothing is farther from the truth. So far 
as they can be said to be conscious of an3rthing, they are 
devoted to selfish ends. Man makes the honey-bee serve 
him, and in tiun gives protection from cold and enemies and 
extra abundance of food. Yet each bee works for the welfare 
of the bee-colony and considers not the sweet tooth of her 
owner. How fiercely each one resents the removal of a part 
of the winter supply of honey, though it be made from the 
buckwheat flowers grown in a nearby field by the owner. 
It is well enough to discuss the ''uses to man" among other 
topics when any insect or plant is studied, but steer dear of 
the mistaken idea that all things exist only in their relation 
to us. Consider also the insect from the insect's point of 
view. What are its ambitions? What does it get out of 
life ? How does it make a living ? 

Of the insects engaged in manufacturing, there are the old 
standbys, the honey-bee and the silkworm. A few minor 
ones are the cochineal bug, which produces a beautiful red 
• dye; another which makes the substance known as "shellac"; 
and certain gall insects, the galls of which are used in the 
manufacture of ink, tannin, black dye and certain medicines. 

The study of the honey-bee has been made the life work 
of many. It is not possible to more than hint at its possibilities 
here. But there is no insect more fascinating to small chil- 
dren, imless it be the big bumblebee; so help them find out 
all they can. If you ask for specimens for study you will 
have no lack of volimteer bee-catchers. Take care that you 
stipulate that only one bee shall be caught by each child 
and that none shall be injured in the slightest. You don't 
want to study a piece of a bee, but a whole one in a dry 
bottle. Do your pupils know a bee from a big fly? There 
is a certain burly fly which buzzes about very noisily, as if 
masquerading as a dangerous character, while in reality he 
is entirely harmless. You will know him in the bottle by 
his two wings: bees have four wings. What other insects 
resemble bees? What flowers do bees like best? Let chil- 
dren answer so far as is possible from observation rather than 
hearsay. Show a piece of honey to the children. When the 
captured bees are set free, let them have a chance at the 
honey or some syrup. Watch how the .liquid is taken up. 

Take notice of the yellow masses on the bee's legs. This 
is not wax, but pollen. On which pair do you find the 
largest masses ? Is there pollen elsewhere on the bee's body ? 
If you can borrow a microscope from the biology teacher, 
do so, and get her to show you that the hairs which cover 
the bee's body are branched. These branched hairs hold 
pollen better than smooth hairs. Encourage larger children 
to sit quietly down by a clover, a dandelion, or sweet pea 
plant and count the number of bees that visit it in half an 
hour. Are there more bees among the bass-wood flowers 
^ when they go to school or when they go home in the after- 
noon? At what hour are bees most active? Do bees ever 
visit a lighted lamp? How many blossoms does a bee visit 
in a minute? This is an observation which the teacher 
should make. 

Bees belong both to the manufacturing insects and to the 
second group. Indeed they are among the most valuable 
helpers of both field and garden crops. Without their aid 
a farmer might plow and sow, but reap no harvest. They 
are pre-eminently useful in clover fields. It is said that until 
bumblebees were introduced into Australia, a crop of clover 
seed was unknown there. The scarcity of bumblebees in 
certain sections of the coimtry is imdoubtedly due to the fact 
that the clover-growing industry has gone elsewhere. Ob- 
serve the big pollen baskets on the bee's legs and the yellow 



dust caught in the mesh of hairs on its back. These grains 
are carried from flower to flower and cross-fertilization results. 
Say it over to yourself a thousand times, repeat it to your 
pupils till you wear their interest out (which will be soon), 
and neither of you will ever know it until you see it 
It is happening in the garden to-day. * * * fl 

Many of our most desirable fruits are polhnated by insects. 
Watch a blossoming strawberry plant, of a low branch of 
cherry, apple, peach or pear. Listen to the drone of wings 
in a plum tree when the air is heavy with scent and the tree 
is a mass of white. 

The work of cross-pollination is notTcarried on by bees 
alone. An immense variety of insects, big and little, share it. 
I have seen as high as seven species at once on a single 
dandelion bloom. Some flowers can accommodate only one 
at a time, but^the dandelion spreads a broad table. Eveiy 
insect that visits a flower for whatever purpose may carry 
and fetch pollen. Here again it is necessary to guard 
against giving the impression to^children that the insect does 
this work for the flower's sake. Not a bit of it. Altruism 
is a virtue practiced by the highest orders of life only. 

A much larger number of insects are beneficial to mankind 
by reason of their predaceous habits. The dragonfly, often 
a source of terror to children because of idle tales and super- 
stitions, has achieved fame and popularity by reason of its 
appetite for mosquitoes. There is nothing a dragonfly nymph 
snatches with more avidity than a brace of young mosquito 
larvae. By a wise provision of nature both dragonflies and 
mosquitoes are aquatic in their immature stages. 

The adult dragonfly, instead of lying in wait to sew up the 
eyes; ears, and lips of small children, is really darting about 
in hot chase after mosquitoes and other small, winged, six- 
legged things. But, alas! the dragonfly has enemies, too, 
and the supply of mosquitoes still exceeds the demand. 

Have you seen the small green-bodied insects known as 
plant lice or aphids ? Everybody knows them, for they infest 
everything from geraniums to apple trees, and do an in- 
estimable amount of damage. Many chapters are written 
on them in scientific bulletins and barrels of oily concoctions 
sprayed at them yearly. All this to much good purpose , 
but there are plenty left over each year to start a new crop. 
Aphids have two insect enemies, and these should be en- 
couraged and protected. These are the lady-bugs and the 
lace-winged flies. Both are predaceous in the larval and 
the adult stages. They tell a wonderful story of a species 
of lady-bug Vhich was imported from Australia to save the 
orange groves of California from a scale insect. And the 
lady-bugs accomplished the miracle and are held in high 
esteem. 

We all know the little hemispherical beetle, reddish with 
a black spot on each wing. It is often found creeping over 
house plants in winter, or on window sills. These are not 
carpet beetles. Let their spots be warning signals. Carpet 
beetles have no spots, nor do they often come out into the 
open. The lady-bug will do you and your plants a good 
tiun. I would catch a few and keep them at work on the 
window garden at school. 

Yoxmg lady-bugs are not like their parents, but should be 
recogni;^ and treated as friends. They are small, black, 
spiny, wingless creatures, dotted with bright ' red or orange. 
They run about over the plants and like nothing better than 
to settle down in a group of aphids and devour them. Fruit 
growers would "live happily ever after" if they could only 
find a lady-bug which would vanquish the San Jos^ scale! 

The lace-winged fly, in its immature stage, is called the 
"aphis-lion." I never studied a more interesting creature. 
It is a good vacation subject, as its {our stages of development 
may all be observed during the summer months. The adult 
aphis-lion is as beautiful as any fairy. Its wings are bright 
green and iridescent in the sun, and finely netted, like the 
most delicate lace. Its eyes gleam like gems and give it a 
fairy name, "Golden-eyes." But, alas! like meddlesome 
Mattie in the old reader: 

How one ugly trick has spoiled 

The sweetest and the best; 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 

One grievous fault possessed. 
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Try to capture Golden-eyci3 in the tall grasses or among 
the leaves of a shrub and she wUl avenge herself. Ugh! 
Such an odor! We can't admire her taste in perfume. She 
is a helpless and fraO bit of a live thing and must have some 
safeguard, from birds, perhaps. No self-respecting bird 
would go near the smell, which is grievous, indeed, while 
it lasts. 

The egg-laying habits of the lace-winged fly are quite re- 
markable. One finds the eggs usually in groups of several 
dozen on leaves of trees and bushes, though they are found 
singly, also. Each egg rests at the top of a stiff, i^ender stalk, 
half an inch or Jso long. Is it possible that instinct teaches 
the parent that if she left her eggs in a cluster on the surface 
of the leaf the first one out would devour all the rest promptly ? 
For aphis-lions are bom without fraternal feelings. They 
have only appetities. 

Look at an aphis-lion and you see an active, spindle-shaped 
creature with great sickle-shaped jaws. Their hunger seems 
never to be satisfied and they kill and devour creatures as 



large as themseves. I never tested their capacity, but I have 
great respect for it. 

When full-sized, the aphis-lion weaves a cocoon, inside 
of which the pupa stage is spent. These cocoons are silver^ 
white, and look like pearls. They are about the size of a 
small pea. They are conmion on trees and shrubs in mid- 
siunmer. 

What a wonderful transformation goes on within this 
casket of pearl 1 In due time a perfectly circular lid is made 
in the top, and out comes Golden-eyes. 

Insect friends of lesser importance are: the "preying man- 
tis," which eats any six-legged thing it can catch, a most un- 
discriminating cannibal; the ichneumons and braconids, 
which destroy many of iht large caterpillars of the garden. 
One often fmds a dying tomato wormjcovered with tiny 
white cocoons of one of these parasites; and the big burying 
beetles, which do mankind a good turn by[hiding in the earth 
all sorts of decaying matter which would otherwise pollute 
the air. We owe a great deal to oiu- six-legged friends. 



Language Correlated with 
Other Subjects 

Bessie F. Dodge 

I TOLD my second grade children, one afternoon, just 
as we began the writing lesson, that all who did their 
best might play a new game. We usually played a 
game for a few minutes or had some sort of a rest 
exercise after the writing lesson, but this was to be a new 
game. It is unnecessary to say that these papers excelled 
any previous set 

The waste basket was placed in the centre of a space at 
the front of jjthe room, and the children told to each take a 
blackboard eraser and form a ring around it In turn each 
tried to throw his eraser into the basket If he failed, he at 
once sat down. After all the erasers had been thrown, the 
children who had been successful again took erasers and the 
game went on as before. The one who stood longest won 
die game. This game has its educational value — the eye 
is trained, also the musdes of the hand and arm; each must 
await his turn, and take an eraser from the basket without 
jostling or crowding. It certamly is an accomplbhment to 
be able to land something where we aim to have it land, 
and it often saves time and steps. 

The language lesson was next on our program. I asked 
two chUdren to teU about the game. They had been inter- 
ested and entertained, had something to talk about, and 
talked without hesitation. Then I asked, " Could you write 
for me what we played and how we played it?" Certainly, 
they could do it! I asked, "Are tiiere any words tiiat you 
will want to use that you do not know how to spell ? " Hands 
were raised and the following words were written on the 
blackboard: eraser, waste basket, circle, Uirew, center. 

The papers were not perfect in every respect, but all 
descriptions were good and neatiy written witii capitals and 
punctuation correct in- most cases. The cWldren talked 
because they had something to talk about Now they had 
sometiiing to write about and made vivid word pictures. 

Below are copies of a few of the papers: 

Miss Dodge let us play a game. 

We made a circle. ... 

We threw the erasers mto the waste basket. 

We put the waste basket In the center. 

We played the eraser game. 

Emery was the smartest one. 

Harold was smart but not as smart as Emery. 

JULIA CHASX 



We played eraser game to-day. 

We threw the^erasers into the waste basket. 

I beet it 

We made a drde. 



Emkry Flint 



Miss Dodge let us play a game. 

We made a circle. 

We threw the erasers into the waste basket. 

The one who missed first had to takt Uieir seats. 

Harold and Emery stood the longest 

Linda stood longer than I. 

Gertrude Alice Turner 

Later^^the year these children were asked to write a 
description^of an entertainment and fair held in the Town 
Hall^Uie evening before. Nearly all the little girls belonged 
to a club with older girls. They had been taught to sew, 
and the articles made were sold at the fair. 

An elaborate entertainment was prepared, my little girls 
being Tfairies and the older ones, queens, flowers, etc. 

Nearly aU the children in the dass of seventeen attended 
either *as actors or spectators, and as soon as school opened 
the^next morning were eager to tell me something about it, 
although^they knew I was present and saw the play. After 
the taU: and request for the written description, the words 
asked for were placed on the blackboard. 

These are copies of some of the papers just as they came 
to me: ^ 

I had an ice cream. 

Mildred gave me a piece of her fudge. 

And so did Ida have an ice cream. 

I was a little fairy. 

Linda couldn't go because she has the houping cough. 

Carrie couldn't go because her father was sick, and Carrie said 
that she layed down on the couch. 

And my aunt Jessie went too. And I am sorry that Mrs. Upton it 
hurt so that she couldn^t come and see how well we did it 

Grace E. Orbxn 

Last night I went up to the haU. ^ ^, 

I was afairy and I wore my white shoes and stockings. 

I had an ice cream. 

And I had ten cents. 

I bought some candy with the ten cents. 

And qgave Grace a piece of it v . .1. r • • 

We skipped out and then we sang a long about the f ainet. 

I was 8^ that Mrs. Upton could not cume. 

Goodbye. 

And I hope you had a good time. ^,^^^^„ ^^^ <,„^„ 
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I went away last night. 

I went to a fairy party. 

Louise got a dciL 

I had two ice creams and I had a good time. 

I saw Esther and Carrie there. 

Haxold Linooln Tusmxs 

I went up in the hall last night 
And I had a very good time. 
And I had an ice cream. 
May's cousin came up. 
And all of us had five cents. 
And I bought a bonnet 
I saw you did you see me? 

I was soory Miss Arthur Upton couldn't come. Some children 
couldn't 

Flossie Spicer 

Another language lesson was an account of how each 
spent Memorial Day. The children raised hands and when 
odled upon volunteered some information. Words that the 
children asked for were placed on the blackboard, as in all 
lessons of this sort The children did not ask for quite 
enough words, but as reading was taught phonetically they 
were able to spell the words, so that I, at least, knew what 
was meant. 

In these lessons the children were usually aUowed to use 
pen or pencil as they preferred. Pens were always used for 
the penmanship lessons and usually for cop3dng. 

I wrote, "What I Did," on the blackboard for the children 
to copy and stamped the date on each paper with a rubber 
stamp. This new beginning and the date in red ink were 
incentives for each duld to ^ve as good a paper as possible. 

A part of the reading period was spent in the reading aloud 
of these papers. The children enjoyed hearing others read, 
but not nearly as much as reading themselves. To be able 
to write something and then read it to the school was cer- . 
tainly something to be proud of. This reading lesson was by 
br too important not to be heard and imderstood by everyone, 
hence, each read more loudly and distinctly — and after a 
little while this became a habit and not an cdlort 

In the next lesson, language, arithmetic, and drawing were 
combined. 
; • This sketch and questions were placed on the blackboard: 



A June Afternoon 




\ r J 



How many posts are there? 
How many rails are there? 
How many rails are up? 
How many rails are down? 

The duldien were asked to draw the picture and write 
the answers to the questions, using complete statements. 

The words misspelled in these language lessons formed a 
part of the spelling lessons. 

Are language and music combined? Yes. 

The words of a new song are written on the board. The 
words, sentiment, pimctuation, capitals, etc.,«discussed. The 
verse is copied and learned. 

I underline words to be learned for the spelling lesson. 
Later these words and others that the children know how to 
spdl are erased, and the verse written again — the punctua- 
tion and^some^of the words copied, the rest written from 
memory. 

Oral and written stories from pictures, reproduction of 
stories in readers and those read by teacher, letter writing 
and dictation, all come in for their share of attention in 
second grade. 

A Story List 

Can't you take a few minutes in all the rush of the last 
days and "exams" to send me a list of your best stories? 
I mean those that are wholesome and safe to give to the 
little children. If I can get enough of these we will go over 
them together and see if we cannot get a long list of stories 
beyond reproach. Label them first, second, and third grades. 

—The Editor 



»v 



Stories for Each Month 

EnrrH M. Phiasby 

Nell and Her Little Lamb 

Little Nell lived on a farm in the country. Many animals 
lived on the farm also. Among them was a tiny, little lamb. 
Nell loved the lamb very much. She called it her pet lamb. 

One morning Nell heard a farmer talking to h^ papa. 

The farmer said, "Very well, to-morrow I will call and 
take the lamb away." 

Nellie rushed out into the yard. As she did so, a little 
lamb ran to meet her. It had a blue ribbon tied about its 
neck. 

"Oh, lambie dear," said Nell, "that bad man shall not 
take you." She picked the lamb up in her arms and ran 
into the stable to hide. 

Soon the little girl fell asleep. When she awoke it was 
quite dark. The little lamb was still with her. Then she 
heard her father calling. He had been lookii^ all over for 
her. 

When papa heard why Nellie and the lamb had hidden 
in the stable, he laughed and said, "Why, Farmer Brown 
bought another lamb. He did not buy your lamb at all." 

Fanny's Mouse 

Every night a little mouse used to come into Fanny's 
room. It liked to play there. She left sugar for him. 
Sometimes she hid the sugar and mousie would find it. 

One day Fanny's mother saw the mouse. She wanted the 
cat to catch it. Her father bought a pretty little tn^, like 
a cage. After putting some sugar in it, they saw mousie 
run into his new home. 

Fanny did not let the cat have mousie. She kq>t him 
for a pet and he soon became very tame. 

Puss and the Chickens 

Poor Puss I Do you know what happened to poor Puss? 
I will tell you. 

Puss fell into the bucket. She wanted to jump over it, 
but fell in instead. She was in a great hurry because all 
the chickens were chasing her. She had tried to catch a 
chick for her breakfast. Then, of course, aU the hens and 
roosters chased her across the yard. To get out of the way 
she ran until she fell into the bucket. 

Puss had to stay there a long time. She had to wait imtil 
the chickens went away. Then Puss ran home. 
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Suggestions 

Are you all here? You should be. Psima&y Education 
is worth three times its cost to any teacher and especially to 
yo\k. 

Do you ever give your little ones old fashion books, flower 
or merdiandise catalogs, and let them color or cut out the 
pictures? It is a las&g amusement, and the cutting fur- 
nishes practice for work in paper cutting later on. 

I notice that a little girl who is trying to learn to write 
makes aU her letters look like a strung out m or many double 
€^5. For a few days, try writing each letter you teach all over 
a sheet of paper, usmg a colored pencil. Then let her trace 
them over with a black one. You can easily lead from that 
to copying, and excellent writing is the result. 

One of You 



Little Helps 

Candles, to be lighted with colored crayon if 100 per cent 
be the grade, and blown out (erased) if below 100, are effec- 
tive. Vases for flowers, either real or pictured, may be thus 
used. 

With real little folks the following works like a charm. 
Prociure little cut-out pictures of fish. Equip each with a pole 
(tooth-pick) and a line (piece of thread), and then allow the 
children to fish. The p^ormance of some task, or the review 
of some lesson being the object in view, and its perfect accom- 
plishment being the necessary qualification for fishing. 

To encourage good spelling, we use spelling tablets, and 
instead of writing 100 per cent with a pencil, we stamp the 
perfect lesson with a Brownie; the others are marked with 
the pencQ. Much friendly rivalry ensues to see which one 
can obtain the largest family of Brownies. By the way, I 
find these Brownie stamps useful in so many different ways 
that I feel safe in suggesting thdr use to other teachers. 

To aid in securing prompt and rqi;ular attendance, I place 
neat cards upon one of the ade walls, down low where even 
the little ones may find thdr own, and upon these cards I 
write the pupils' names, one upon each; down the left margin 
I place the numbers i to 9 inclusive, as ours is a 9 montibs' 
s^ool. Then as the wedcs come and go, I put gummed 
hearts, stars, flags, etc., upon them, four opposite each num- 
ber if the attendance has been perfect each week for that 
month. An empty space is left for every week in which 
tardiness or absence occiurs. By usmg different designs of 
various colors, quite a pretty card is made by the end of the 
year, and one of which I know the children are very proud. 

An Iowa Teacher 



A Problem 



I am a rural teacher, and my most perplexing problem is 
how to keep the first graders, of five and six years, bu^ 
without taking a great deal of time which belongs to the 
older pupils. The board are not willing to furnish the 
material. Can you help me? 

Teachzk 



Just tell G. P. V. (see page aa. Primary Education for 
January) that three-fourths of anything (dollars or anything 
else) arey etc. One-fourth of anything is. 



Which Month? 

The idea has been haunting me for some time that^it 
would be very pleasant and profitable if we teachers might 
have a discussion in Primary Education on "Which month 
do you like best to teach and why?" Personally, I prefer 
November, with its wealth of Harvest and Pi^^roylore. 
It occurs to me that we might receive some exceUent ideas 
for months which we do not find particularly interesting, 
and perhaps stimulate others with our own contributions. 
I do not remember ever having seen such a discussion in^any 
magazine, dnd I shall be iglad [to send anything of value 
which I may know. 

C. S. 



High Chairs for Teachers 

Most teachers fed it necessary to take such a position in 
teaching, that they can command the school-room and have 
each scholar under her eye, and to do this it is necessary to 
stand most of the time, a very tiring thing, sometimes resulting 
in a breakdown. The teachers at Springfield, Mass., h&ve a 
great convenience in their raised chairs. This high chair is 
perhaps a foot higher than the ordinary chair, and has a foot 
rack at suitable distance from the floor. Seated on this, the 
teacher commands every scholar in the room, can easily 
oversee each one's work, and yet may rest during most of the 
classes. This was especially good in reading classes. I did 
not wish to go to the expense of having a high chair made, 
but took one of the ordinary school chairs to a carpenter. 
For fifty cents he placed on legs and made it a foot higher, and 
I find it the greatest blessing. 

B.G. 



A Word DriU 



The followmg device I have found very helpful in impress- 
ing the hard abstract words' upon a child's mind. It is also 
a good language exercise. 

Let us suppose ttiat the children have had difficulty in re- 
membering the word "who.'.' I write it very large, with a 
black marking pencil, upon a piece of cardboard, or draw- 
ing paper, seven inches by nine inches. Then I hold " who " 
up high, always keeping it in full sight, saying, " What shall I 
do with 'who'?" One child will say, "Put 'who' on the 
table." I do so; then another says, " Put ' who ' in the table 
drawer." I ob^; then another may say, "Give 'who 'to 
Harry " or " Place ' who ' under that red book," etc. Each 
child tries to see m how many different places he can tell me 
to put " who." Then different children take my place. In 
this way "who" becomes their "own familiar friend." 



Bird Leaflets 

Educational Bird Leaflets having colored plates and out- 
lines to color may be obtained by addressing Miss Jessie E. 
Kimball, Boston Society of Natural History, Berkeley Street, * 
Boston. Fifteen cents per dozen; $1.00 per hundred. Other 
Educational Bird Leaflets issued by this society, without 
colored plates and plates to color, are 40 cents per hundred. 
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Color Theory and Practice V 

Mabsl Browning^Sopex, Director of Manual Arts, Wellealey, Mass 

IN the previous lessons we have built up color analysis 
from the three primary colors to the "eighteen-toned 
spectrum " as it is called. 
We have taught the children to mix and recognize these 
colors. If the work has been done slowly and Sioroughly 
they should have a good working knowledge of color, which 
is of great value to them now and is the f oimdation for their 
later work. 

In order to make this development clear to you, and a 
matter of knowledge, not of mere memory, I will insert three 
diagrams illustrating this subject. The first diagram shows 
the three primary colors at the apexes of a triangle within 
a wheel; the second figure shows the secondary color appear- 




Diagrains 



ing between the two primary colors of which it is composed; 
the third diagram shows the hues. These color-wheels are 
drawn and painted by our children of|the upper grades and 
used by them in choosing color^combinations^or design. 

Fifth Lesson 

Praclice 
Spring Flowers 

There is so jnuch more than a knowledge of color involved 
in painting flowers, that it is difficult to describe in words any 
•|The last lesson in color theory for the little children is to 
teach the change in value of each Hue. Each sheet of scales 
represents a family, and is done in light, medium, and dark. 
Injour fourth grade this part of the subject requires a year to 
complete in connection with the other work. For the scales 
draw nine circles, three coliunns with three circles (or squares) 
injeach colimm. In the center column paint the clear stand- 
ard color — light above, medium in the center — dark be- 
low (this is a review of scales ahready made). In the column 
on either side of the center column paint a Hue in three values: 
light medium, land dark. The effect of the sheet should 
be the^family co or as in the hues previously painted, but the 
values in each row across the sheet should be as nearly alike 
as the child can paint them: that is: the upper row should 
be all light; the middle row mediimi; the lower row dark. 
This is the Ifirst exercise we have had in trying to match 



process which can give the right spirit to the drawing. A 
flower drawing to be good must express life and growth; it 
must be well placed on the paper; and above all must show 
taste and feeling and an appreciation for and love of Nature. 
If a teacher loves the work and can paint for the children 
with vivadty and spirit a simple flower on its delicate stem, 
the children will respond to her mode and do lovely things. 
No one can tell another how to feel! A few practical' sug- 
gestions, however, about flower painting may help to bring 
about more artistic results than one sometimes sees and may 
arouse the right feeling towards the subject. This is what 
I will attempt to do here. 

A great deal depends upon the selection of the specimen 
which must be niade with love and arranged with care. 
When selected and oftentimes clipped to bring it within the 
seeing possibilities of the child, it should be carefully pinned 
upon a paper the same size as that to be used by the child 
in his drawing. These mounted specimens can be pinned 
to slats or blackboard pointers and placed across the aisles 
between the desks; two or three specimens for each two 
rows of children. (The fall berries and nature material thus 
prepared can be preserved for weeks.) The habit of giving 
out delicate specimens* to each child to be handled, flattened 
out and constantly changed in position does not give the 
child the impression of growing flowers, as does this method 
of mounted specimens seem in tiieir proper position. 

Next let the children contemplate the flowers and trace the 
position and growth on the paper with the dry bnish or 
finger; then analyze the color hues. With the brush paint 
in the hue (almost never the standard color) seen in the flower 
and stem and leaves. A buttercup, for instance, is orange- 
yellow; its stem is yellow-green; its leaves either yellow-green 
or blue-green. Paint all parts in light value first; then 
touch in the darker values where needed, using the same 
method as that used in the previous color lessons. 

If crayons are used, which is the easiest medium for the 
little people to handle, draw the flower and stem, etc., in first 
with the under color \ in the case of the buttercup draw all ' 
in first with yellow, using the crayon very lightly; then 
work on top of this a little orange over the flower and green 
or blue over the leaves and stem. This method avoick the 
use of the crude colors, which come in the crayons and also 
produces the effect of the hue required. Nothing is more 
inartistic than to give the children clear yellow and green, 
and allow them to scrub on a thick round spot of yellow and 
call it a buttercup, and support this feelingless expression 
on a bright, standard green stem. 



O-O" o 
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•Scale 



Before painting in color, it is often wise to paint the flower 
in two or three values in ink. With the very little children 
it is better to mix the hues for them and have them use the 
color so prepared. The children above the first grade can 
mix their own colors, and oftentimes the little people do it 
successfully* 
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Flowers and Vases 



Gracx Maynaxd Buck 



The leafy days have come again, and warm sunshine and 
flowers fill the school-rooms. When the children bring you 
their offerings, their little hands just filled with fast facUng 
blossoms, is it not sometimes a problem to know just what 
to do with them, especially if the water pail and drinking cup 
are already full ? 

Perhaps some of you have a hobby like mine — a passion 
for vases and jars suitable for certain flowers and perhaps 
you have made a collection like mine. If so, you have haunted 
the ten cent store for years, visited Vantine's, or some other 
Japanese store whenever you have had the opportunity, and 
expressed, at Christmas time, your preference for dull green, 
or brown pottery, or perfectly plain glassware. The result, 
in my case, has been the gathering of a collection, from which 
I can always select just the right receptacle for the flowers^on 
hand. 



the far west, or wherever Japanese dealers offer their wares, 
one is sure to find something worth little, but well worth 
getting. 

The suggestion I wish to make, more especially by means 
of the accompanying illustrations, is this. Place compara- 
tively few flowers in a vase at a time. To many teachers, 
this suggestion is entirely unnecessary. They have told the 
children, over and over, not to gather all the colimibine from 
the rocks — not to pick every fringed gentian they can find. 



VioLtri 
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and after many lessons, the little ones have learned that the 
beauty of "teacher's bouqeut" depends upon quality instead 
of quantity. It is positively sad to see columbine, yellow 
violets, or anemones so massed together that it is almost 
impossible to untangle the pretty blossoms. Most children 
and some grown people, arrange flowers this way. Some 
children, and most grown people, know better. The best 
way to learn how to arrange flowers, b to study their positinso 
when they are growing. Even the daisies and buttercups, 
which grow in such profusion that we often say a field is 



To go back to the ten cent store. How manyjdreadful 
things we see there! But look again — there on that shelf 
is a row of vases of dull green glass, that happen (just by 
accident, we might say) to be of a very good color and shape 
— and not a bit of decoration has been added to spoil them! 
Also, these "little brown jugs" and dark red mugs are just 
the thing for marigolds, and ever so many other posies. Dur- 
ing the ¥dnter, when we have no flowers to put in them, they 
make excellent "still-life studies," when arranged in groups 
for the children to draw. But the little spring wild flowers 
must have something all their own, and so must the butter- 
cups and daisies. One can buy small vases, jugs, jars, and 
bowls, in plain dark colors and of almost every conceivable 
shape, for ten, twenty, or twenty-five cents. Green is the 
best color. The violets in the illustration are in a green mug 
two and a half inches high, which was bought for fifteen 
cents in the basement of Vantine's, in New York. There, 
also, one can find green bowls of different sizes, lovely for 
white or yellow garden roses, pansies, or wild flowers. In 
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white or yellow with them, never hold their heads so close 
together that one sees them in a solid mass. 

I once heard of an old colored servant in the South, who 
proved to be such an expert in the art of arranging flowers, 
that the table decorations were always left to her hands. 
One day her mistress asked her how she managed to make 
the bouquets look so beautiful. "Well, I tells you, honey," 
she said, "I always tries to make de flowers look as if de 
wind was a-blowin' fru dem." 

Surely here is a suggestion for us all. 
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A Boy's Song 
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1 . Where the pools are bright and deep. Where the gray trout lies a - sleep, 

2. Where the ha - zel bank is steep-cst, Where the shad -ow fiiUs the deep-cst. 
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Up the riv - er and o'er the lea. That's the way for Bil - ly and me! 
Where the clus-ter-ing nuts fall free. That's the way for Bil - ly and me! 
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From "The Singing Lmtm." Copyxiglit, 1906, by G. Scfairmer, Jr. 
By courtesy of oompoaer, Caryl B. Rich. (Tbe Boston Music Compsny, Publishen) 

(See Review on Book page, this number. — The Editor) 



The European Summer School 

The writer knows from experience that when a person 
travels in Europe alone he expends a considerable part of 
his energy in finding his way about, in arranging for the 
transportation of himself and his baggage, in bargaining with 
everyone who serves him in any way — hotel keepers, cab- 
men, porter's, and so on. If a teacher can spend only a 
simmier's vacation abroad, he should so arrange matters that 
he can expend all his energy and attention in doing the things 
that are really worth while. The Sunmier School in Europe 
enables the teacher to devote every minute of his time to 
sight-seeing, and anything else of interest to him. One who 
has not had experience can hardly appreciate what an economy 
this is in every way. 

But the European Summer School is of still greater service 
to teachers in another direction. The past summer there 
accompanied the school throughout Europe a number of 
specialists in art, architecture, sculpture, education, econom- 
ics, archaeology, history, sociology, and physical geography. 
It was the business of these men to help the teachers to 
understand and to enjoy the history, culture, and present life 
and activities of the different European peoples visited. 
Each specialist had been carefully over the ground covered; 
and by lectures and field work he brought out and inter- 
preted the most significant things in his particular field. 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this work 
for the person who is really eager to make his summer profit- 
able as well as enjoyable. In this manner, a teacher will 
gain as much in one summer as he would gain in ten 
summers if he should wander around alone, especially if 
he is not familiar with the languages and customs of the 
people among whom he moves. 

• The daily program of the school may be of interest to 
readers. Lecture halls had been engaged in the hotels where 
the school was entertained, or convenient thereto; and two 



or three lectures a day were delivered in these. The first 
lecture came at eight in the morning, the second after luncheon 
and the third at eight in the evening. The lectures always 
related to matters of interest at the time being, and had for 
their purpose mainly to make more intelligible and enjoyable 
what was being observed. After the morning lecture, the 
various sections of the school, each consisting of about fifteen 
members, started out imder trained leaders to see objects or 
historical, or artistic, or architectural, or sociological, of 
educational interest. The afternoons were generally spenr 
in the same way, though often they wei;e utilized as individual 
members chose. The evenings after the lecture were usually 
spent in social intercourse, or in visiting the opera or othd 
places of interest. 

The writer was greatly interested in observing the influence 
of such a regime as this upon the general health and spirits 
of the tourists. Earlier in the year he had seen quite a good 
deal of a niunber of tourists traveling in small groups by 
themselves, or in large parties, doing Europe in four weeks; 
and there can be no doubt that the plan of the Summer 
School is best for the persons for whom it is designed — 
those who want to gain something of positive value from a 
summer in Europe, as well as rest and recreation. Such an 
institution ought to become a very important factor in pro- 
viding ^ways and means for American teachers to spend 
their vacations in a profitable and enjoyable manner. 

—M. V. O'Shea 

A Party 

Molly and May had a party down in the meadow. The old gray 
rock was the table, and they covered it with a table-cloth made of ferns. 

All the morning the two little girls worked making cunning little 
dishes of birch bark. 

They filled the dishes with seeds, bits of bread,, and sugar. In the 
top of the rock was a hollow. This they filled with water. 

Whom do you think the guests were? I will tell yo«. They were 
all the birds of the neighborhood who cared to come. 
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Do You Know 

Mauds M. Grant 

That little wind-mills (pin-wheels, some people call them), 
made of bright colored paper make a very pretty border for 
the top of a blackboard? 

That bits of soft leather from the shoe-maker's scrap heap 
cut into circles with the edges "pinked" and fastened to- 
gether with metal clamps or a bright ribbon, make pretty 
little pen-wipers? 

That "really woolly" sheep may be cut out of rather stiff 
cardboard and the wool (or cotton batting) pasted on ? 

That black shoe-strings (not too shabby) sewed (a la 
raffia) round and roimd with bright colored zephyr or san- 
silk make attractive little mats? 

That funny little Brownies may be made of two fat horse- 
chestnuts and five tooth-picks (two for the arms, two for the 
legs, and one to fasten the nuts together) ? 

That little papooses in their cradles cut out of drawing 
paper, colored with crayons, and hung upon a "really" wee 
branch, will attract a visitor to a dull comer? 

That common clothes-pins and cr^pe paper make dainty 
little dolls with fluffy skirts and poke bonnets? 

That Indian heads cut of stiff cardboard and colored, with 
"really" feathers pasted on them, are most interesting? 

That pretty flowers and figures in wall paper, neatly cut 
out and pasted on the cover of a booklet, will give it the 
appearance of being done in water color? 

That corset strings sewed round and round with white 
darning cotton (the edge being finished with loops of the corset 
string) make pretty and useful little table mats? 



That bits of colored tissue paper (one and a half inches long 
and half an inch wide), tied into conunon twine, the knots 
being one to two inches apart, make a string of " sweet peas," 
quite appropriate as to name if the delicate pinks, blues, 
lavenders and whites are used? 

That the much admired " lace " borders are made of colored 
squares of wrapping paper, by folding the squares into small 
triangles and cutting big or little snips here and there out of 
the triangles? 

That taU Chinamen may be cut from stiff paper, colored 
with crayons, and that a piece of old shoestring inakes a very 
realistic queue? 

That very "real" looking bunches of grapes may be made 
of purple tissue paper rolled into balls the size of grapes — 
all these strung together and a bit of twisted green tissue paper 
at the top for a stem ? 

That little bags made of old chiffon veiling carefully pressed 
out, filled with fluffy milkweed seeds and tied with a bit of 
bright baby ribbon are pretty gifts from a small friend? 

That several good-sized "pumpkin faces" made of yellow 
paper, and past^ here and there, will wonderfully light up a 
dark comer of the blackboard and make a prettier frame for 
an autunm quotation? 

That with the heads of Washington and Franklin cut from 
cancelled postage stamps, and pasted on dark cardboard, 
quaint little picture frames may be made? 

That with burnt matches effective little drawings may be 
made on brown wrapping paper? 

That nearly all the primary songs may be illustrated by 
paper cuttings? 

And finally 

That there is opportunity in almost everything that comes 
to one's hand in the simple things every 'day? 
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Story -Telling 

Maby a. Stillican 

^HY did Mrs. Kellogg devote a whole editorial in 
Primary Education to the subject of story- 
telling? Do you suppose she thinks that any 
primary teacher in these days has time to tell 
stories? • I don't, for one. It takes me all my time to beat 
reading, spelling and arithmetic into the heads of my fifty 
little foreigners without wasting any time on stories which 
half of them wouldn't understand anyway." 

"Oh, do you think so? Why, there is no period in the 
day that I enjoy more than the ten or fifteen minutes that I 
give to story-telling. I am sure the children feel so too; for 
if I am interrupted by a visitor, or if for 
any reason I am obliged to omit the story 
time, they say in such a disappointed tone, 
*No story to-day?' I don't feel that it is 
wasted time, either, for it is the easiest and 
quickest way to teach language to my little 
foreigners. Poor little chicks, they have 
missed half the heritage of childhood, for 
until they came to me they never had 
heard a Mother Goose rhyme, a fairy 
story, or a fable in their lives!" 

"Do you tell them Mother Goojse 
rhymes?" 

"Yes, indeed, and rhymes from Steven- 
son and Eugene Field, too." 

"Well, maybe that is all right; but 
imagine trying to tell geography or history 
stories to diose babies!" 

"But that is exactly what I Mo, and 
they are intensely interested in thejlndians, 
the Eskimos, the children of Banana Land, 
Columbus, the Pilgrims, etc." 

" Columbus 1 How can you ever [interest 
children in him?" 

"I suppose by being interested myself. 
I began to tell that story when I was read- 
ing Irving's * Life and Voyages of Colum- 
bus,' in a beautifully illustrated volume 
which I had just bought. I took the book 
to school and showed the children the 
pictures, telling a little of the history each 
day. I felt I had made no mistake when 
my little Italian Lucia clasped her hands 
and said, 'How I do love the Columbus 
story! It is next best to Josey and the 
Chipmunk.' " 

"Josey and the Chipmunk is one of 
those animal stories which Mrs. Kellogg 
disapproves of, isn't it?" 

"It is an animal story in which the 
animals talk, but I think that no one 
would disapprove of it. The animals do 
not find fault with each other, nor with 
their own stations, but tell the rosy-posy 
Josey much that is interesting about their 
own lives and habits. These facts are 
so interspersed with jokes and nonsense 
rh3rmes as to hold the attention of the 
children. I think that all little children 
are entitled to some perfect nonsense, just 
for the rh)rthm of it. Don't you know how 
a baby will laugh at the sound of a verse like 'Intery, 
mintery, cutery com'? The children who have been 
denied that pleasure in babyhood ought to have a little of it 
in school." 

"I don't see how you can keep the children still for fifteen 
minutes every day. Once in a while, when I find a little 
spare time, I pick up a book and try to read a story, but the 
children wiggle all out of their seats while I am doing it." 

" Oh, reading a story is quite a different thing from telling 
one. The children need to look into your eyes, which they 
cannot do if you are reading. Then your hands ought to 
be free for gestures, which mean so much to foreigners. I 



like to gather my class around me, as near to me as possible, 
while I am story telling, so that they may feel the influence 
of the story even if they do not understand every word. If 
there are not enough movable chairs for all, I have some of 
the children sit on the floor at my feet. I can show the 
pictures better in that way and I have a stronger hold on the 
class at near range. It is surprising how fast their vocabu- 
laries increase when they try to repeat the stories. I wish 
you could hear Tony, Fritz, and Madelina tell fables." 
"Where do you get pictures?" 

"I have been collecting them ever since I first began 

teaching, and I have a big box full of them. The Indian 

pictures are in one home-made portfolio, the animals in 

another, and so on. When we are studying Indians, those 

pictures come out, a few at a time, and are passed around 

the class. Then I fasten them up with 

thumb tacks underneath the blackboard. 

Sometimes I have a border of pictures 

almost entirely around the room. When I 

can't find just the picture I want, I make 

a quick sketch on the blackboard." 

"But I can't draw." 

"Oh, yes you can, if you have a mind 

to try. See if you don't know what fable 

I mean, now, just, by these few lines. It 

is *The Hare and the Tortoise,' of course, 

or as the children call it, *The Turtle and 

the Rabbit.' Any of my class can tell that 

story orally, and the first division can write 

it. 

"I have been making the experiment 
lately of giving nursery rhymes and fables 
for spelling lessons, and I am surprised 
to see how well the children write them. 
A number of first graders have written at 
dictation, without a single mistake in spell- 
ing or punctuation, such things as *The 
Fox and the Grapes,' and this: 

'' A little boy went into a bam 
And lay down on some hay.*' 

" The latter verse gives a good chance for 
drill on that much abused word lay. Lie 
and sU also come prominently into the story 
of *The Three Bears.' When a pupil 
makes a mistake in the use of these words 
I say, *What did little Silver hair do?' 
and then he remembers that she sat down 
or she lay down, for we have drilled 
thoroughly on that story, which is a great 
favorite." 

" Do you always tell the story you have 
prepared for a certain day?" 

" No, indeed. If possible, I seize the psy- 
chological moment in story-telling as well 
as in other things. Often I make up stories 
to fit that moment. None are better re- 
ceived than my original tales, especially such 
as b^in, * When I was a little girl.' " 

"At what time of day is your story 
hour?" 

"I have had it at different times to 

meet different needs. Once I had a class 

vay much inclined to be tardy. With 

them the story hour was at nine o'clock, 

and I planned to have my continued stories 

stop at a most interesting point. This ruse worked like a 

charm, for none of the chUdren wished to miss the climax. 

I also have it understood that the choicest favorites in the 

story line shall be given on stormy days." 

"Do you tell any tale more than once?" 

" Oh, yes, the second and third recitals are often quite as 

profitable and quite as much enjoyed as the first. I tried 

an experiment recently with my two-year-old nephew, who 

alwa)rs receives certain nursery rhjnmes with, *TeU it again.' 

I thought I would see how long the same story would satisfy 

him, so at his request I repeated one rhyme fourteen times in 

succession; then he said, *Tell another.' " 
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" It is easy to see that you are a bom story-teller whom the 
rest of us poor mortals camiot hope to imitate." 

" My dear, it isn't so. No one ever b^an story-telling 
with more fear and trembling than I did; but if you want to 
learn I will tell you how to do it. Select a short story that 
you like and read it over several times. Then tell it aloud 
to yourself in the mirror. • Make appropriate gestures, and 
practice until you are thoroughly familiar with the tale. 
Then gather your class around you and begin. I am sure 
that their appreciation will inspire you to continue this kind 
of work; and work it is for the teacher, if play for the chil- 
dren." 



A Chicken Coop 

Z. Felties 

There is nothing that a little one loves quite so much as 
the little birds in their nests, or a tiny bit of a fuzzy chicken 
running about its coop. Last spring my children were 
made most happy over a little chicken coop which they them- 
selves cut out and pasted together and were allowed to carry 
home. They were cut from common manila paper, a 
pasteboard pattern having been used, and the design drawn 
off in pencil. If the.class is small the children will love to 
draw from the pattern, but with a large niunber the teacher 
may find it easier to draw them off, rather than provide so 
many patterns. After they were folded and pasted together, 
a tiny cotton chicken was fastened inside by means of a 
bit of court plaster, and the result was a joy to both teacher 
and child. The directions as given below will, if carefully 
followed, work out ver\' simply and quickly. 




Directions 

Draw a rectangle gY by 2"^ and divide it into three rect- 
angles 3^ by 2^, beginning to measure at B, thus leaving a Y 
flap at Bi. Erect a perpendicular at O, and from M and N 
draw 3*^ lines intersecting the perpendicular. Then draw 
the flaps Di and Ci, which are Y wide. The three front 
strips, each Y wide, are cut from an equilateral triangle 
constructed in the same way as the back. 

Paste flaps B I, Ci, Di, Ei to edges B, C, D, E, respectively, 
after creasing all the folds. 

Cutting should be done on the heavy outside lines. 

Fasten in the little chicken before pasting the lower strip. 



The Pine's Song 



Black-stemmed and tall, the pines above us softly sway, 
Brown-^oom and sunlit-space, with blue sky far away; 
Here we may lie on couches, velvet spread and sweet. 
Here is long-dreamed-of rest, for city-weary feet. — Sd. 



"Who can tell me what twelve inches make?" asked a 
teacher. 

" / can! / can! " cried one little boy, excitedly. " Twelve 
inches make a ruler." — LUUt Chronicle 



The Buttercups 

S. W. B. 

Just where the rainbow touches^earth. 

There stands a pot of gold; 
And, long ago, a man, passed by 

And foimd it, we are told. 

He took the little golden coins 

And put them in a sack. 
And through the meadow trudged along, 

The bag upon his back. 

Now, in the bag there was a hole. 

And soon the gold fell out. 
And, 'mid the grasses, as he went. 

Was scattered all about. 

It was Midsummer Evening, 

And fairies in the grass 
Had seen the dropping bits of gold 

And watched the miser pass. 

And so each fairy merrily 

A shining bit picked up, 
And, in a twinkling, changed it to 

A yellow buttercup. 




Edison Mimeograph 

If there is one school convenience that is more useful than 
another which should have the united sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of principals in obtaining, it is the *Edison mimeograph. 

Those who have never used this device cannot conceive 
the valuel^of the machine in issuing examination papers, 
exercises, lessons, drawings, and all kinds of copies either 
typewritten or handwritten, when a niunber are desired. 
Those who use it realize and appreciate its usefulness and 
would not willingly dispense with its services. Some progres- 
sive principal should take the initiative in bringing the matter 
before the proper authorities with a view to having them 
supplied on requisition. — School Weekly {Chicago) 



On What ? 



At a teachers' conference in Berlin, one of the school principals 
rose to propose the toast, "Long live the teachers." "On what?" 
inquired a meagre, pallid young assistant instructor in a hollow 
voice. — Harp^s Magazine 
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Chicken -Little 

(Dramatized) ^ 

Annie L. Laney 

TEACHER had recounted the adventures of Chicken- 
little the day before, with a promise that they should 
play it the next day, so Eva had time to plan her 
coupe carefully. Eva did not call it a "coupe," 
although had she heard it so-called she would have thought 
it a strikingly appropriate name under the circumstances, 
as having to do with hens, and thereby hangs a tale — alas! 
thereby hung, in Eva's hen-yard, not one, but many tails, 
bedraggled and woefully thin — but let me not anticipate. 
Teacher said They should play Chicken-Little to-morrow — 
that was the one Uiought uppermost in Eva's little Dutch-cut 
head as she walked home from school that night. Ah! she 
knew — the hen-yard! How surprised and pleased Teacher 
woidd be when she found that package on her desk to-morrow 
morning! She never could guess what was in it — But at 
this point in her cogitations Eva arrived at the hen-yard 
itself and stood at gaze. Woe upon woe! Why had she 
forgotten that brother Emil had been obliged that very 
morning before school to clean the hen-yard, to burn the waste 
feathers, etc., so that nothing now remained but a few downy 
particles? 

Well, if you had been planning the " bef eatherment " of 
Chicken-Littles, and Ducks-Lucks, and Hens-Pens all the 
way home from school I guess you'd cry when you saw that 
yard, and Eva almost did — but she thought of something — 
and the poor hens had to hide what was left of their tails for 
a week at least. But Eva was happy and Teacher was sur- 
prised by her package next morning, just as Eva had planned. 
No, the hens never told — but they knew why Eva was extra 
kind that week, mixing fresh (;lover with their food and 
helping them find nice fat juicy little worms — but I digress. 

The time had come when one keeps with difficulty in one's 
seat, when one's hand shakes with anxiety as the parts are 
assigned, when one thinks, deep down in one's soul, "Will 
Teacher remember it was me that wrote marks on the board 
when she went out of the room?"— signs which presage 
the opening of the Play. 

"May I be * Chicken-Little'?" pipes up Alfred. 

"Nobody can hear Alfred if he is — he talks so far down 
in his voice," says Leo. 

Alfred sighs, but still looks hopeful; there are other rdles 
ahead, for every one of which in turn he means to ask. 

"Alice is little," says Leo, tentatively. A longing look 
from Alice, a nod from Teacher, and Alice is out on the floor 
pecking about as if she had only lately left her shell. 

"Hens is bigger 'n chickens," suggests Tommy, who may 
be half an inch taller than Alice; but the girls score another 
point and Eva assumes the rdle of Hen-Pen. Duck-Luck 
and Goose-Loose fall to the lot of the boys. Then for Turkey- 
Lurkey — "Turkeys are large and fat with gobbles and get 
eaten Christmas," says Jennie, ponderously, and straightway 
"gobbles" becomes her birthright. Now only the villain of 
the Play remains to be chosen; Foxy-Loxy, the crafty, who 



is to lead the unsuspecting fowl to his den — Foxy-Loxy, the 
stealthy-footed — who shall it be? After much debate Leo 
steps forth, wearing a peculiarly artless smile intended, . I 
suppose, to show how crafty he is. Now all is ready but 
stop — " May I be the acorn what falls on Chicken-Lickle's 
tail?" ventures Alfred, still hopeful, even though he has 
seen each rdle elude his grasp. 

"Well, you may drop the acorn," says Teacher, thereby 
transporting Alfred to the seventh heaven of delight. 

"Chickens and ducks and gooses and turkeys all wear 
feathers," says Eva, hinting politely. So the precious package 
is produced and the grinning fowl are bedecked with the 
feathers. 

As the Play begins, Chicken-Little is discovered pecking 
at imaginary worms in the garden. Stealthily Alfred ap- 
proaches and drops the acorn on her tail, whereupon Chicken- 
Little jumps up in great fright. "Oh, the sky is falling," 
says she. "I must run and tell the king." 

Down the road she hops till she meets Hen-Pen, who is 
"cluck-clucking" hoarsely. 

"Oh, Hen-Pen," says she, "the sky is falling down." 

"How do you know that, Chicken-Little?" 

" Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and 
a piece of it fell on my tail." 

"Let us run and tell the king," says Hen-Pen; so hand-in- 
hand with feathers streaming, Chicken-Little and Hen-Pen 
run down the road till they meet Duck-Luck stationed at a 
convenient distance. 

"Oh, Duck-Luck," says Hen-Pen, "the sky is falling 
down." 

"How do you know that, Hen-Pen?" 

"Chicken-Little told me." 

"How do you know, Chicken-Little?" 

" I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and a piece 
of it fell on my tail." 

"Let's run and tell the king," says Duck-Luck; so away 
they go, till they fall in with Goose-Loose, who is holding 
on to his feathers which have been stuck rather precariously 
into his close cropped hair. 

Here the usual formula is repeated, always ending with 
Chicken-Little's "Saw it with my eyes, heard it with my 
ears, and a piece of it fell on my tail." 

Now they encounter Turkey-Lurkey gobbling in fat con- 
tent, and after the usual repetition they nm on, breathlessly, 
to tell the king. And here the villain gets in his fine work — 
Foxy-Loxy, the suave, is waiting just around the comer, with 
his usual bland smile. 

"Oh, Foxy-Loxy," says the distressed Turkey-Lurkey, 
"the sky is falling down." 

"How do you know that, Turkey-Lurkey?" 

" Goose-Loose told me." 

"How do you know, Goose-Loose?'* 

"Duck-Luck told me." 

" How do you know, Duck-Luck ? " 

"Hen-Pen told me." 

"How do you know, Hen-Pen?" 

"Chicken-Little told me." 
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"How do you know, Chicken-Little?" 

" Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and 
a piece of it fell on my tail." 

"Come on," says Foxy-Loxy, "I'll lead you to the king. 
So the poor, unsuspecting quintette hurries along till Foxy- 
Loxy reaches his den (a table with a deep cloth) whereupon 
the crafty one pushes his victims rather unceremoniously 
into the hole, the table-cloth door falls into place and — 
^ • They never come out any more. 




Scarecrow 

Alone he stands 'mid the growing com, 

Monarch of his survey, 
Feeling as proud of his work in life — 

Scaring the crows away. 

Agnes M. Choat£ 



The Tired Hummingbird 

Ruby Throat was very tired. All day he had gone from 
flower to flower, and now evening was coming and he was 
still hungry. 

Near by was a house, its porch covered with a flowering 
vine. His bright eyes looked longingly at the blossoms, for 
he knew the bright cups were filled with nectar. But he 
dared not venture too close to the porch, for people were 
sitting there. 

He drew nearer and nearer, watching the people closely, 
and then, finding that they did not seem to mean^to hint 
him, he buried himself in a flower. ^ . • f^ 

A little girl, seeing that he was too tired to balance himself 
while eating, moved slowly toward him, holding out her 
finger for hun to stand upon. 

Ruby Throat looked sharply at her for a moment, and 
then alighted on the finger which was now against the flower. 

Then the himmiingbird went on with his supper,^and 
when he bad had enough he flew home. — Sd. 



"What's the first step toward the digestion of the food?" asked 
the teacher. Up went the hand of a black-haired Htde fellow, 
who exdaimed, with eagerness: "Bite it off! Bite it offl" 



An Incident 

Eva D. Kellooo 

The Swede girl in the household left roses at my door, yet 
wet with dew. She learned my love for mountain laurel. 
She walked miles for it, and I was never without large bowls 
of it while it lasted. One day I went to her "catch- 
all," as she called it — where brooms, mops, and waste boxes 
reposed — and found a pitcher of Uie most exquisite pink 
la\u*el buds I had ever seen, on the window-sill. • ^ 

"Why do you keep them here, Mary?" I asked. • • 

"Because I come here so often. I can see them every 
time I come. I couldn't see them so often anywhere else.*' 
And how her eyes devoured them. 

"Will you not have them?" she asked. 

" Oh, no, no, Mary. Keep them right here." 

I would as soon have touched the crown of a queen. 

That afternoon Mrs. Lofty drove away in her carriage, 
loving her diamonds — not flowers. Mary looked on rather 
wistfully, I thought. She had pinned a luiot of laurel buds 
at her neck that paled the diamonds she admired. 

Ah, Mary, you had the best of it, if you only knew it. 

Teachers, we may have a room full of embryo housemaids. 
They look unpromising, but is there not a spot in their 
nature somewhere where flower-love is hidden? Is it not 
just as much our duty to find it and cultivate it as to teach 
them nine times eight ? 
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Cardboard Modeling X 



Ella S. Goddard 

The children axe eager to talk of all the joys that summer 
brings to them, the b^utiful walks, wild flowers to gather, 
pretty lakes and ponds where they can sail their little boats; 
or better still go for a row or sail in a real boat. 

Below are given the directions for making a miniature 
rowboat and a little pair of oars that will fit in the oar locks. 

Boat 

Give each child a hektograph copy of the boat, have them 
cut on all heavy lines, and fold on dotted lines, using a ruler 
to lay along dotted line when folding. Paste ends of boat to- 
gether with tabs on inside, fold seats over on dotted lines and 
put paste on end of each seat to the first dotted line, then 
paste to position on opposite side of boat as indicated by the 
•dots, letting tabs come on inside, with top of seat even with 
«dge of boat. Cut oars on heavy lines and place oars in oar 
iocks. 




^A.««< 



Bee Hive 

To make the bee hive give a hektographed copy to each 
child;/ have them cut on all heavy outside lines, fold on dotted 
lines. When folded you will see that the bottom is joined 
to one side, paste the tab on other side of bottom to opposite 
side of bee hive, having the tab on inside of hive with the 
dotted line even with lower edge of bee hive, the four little 
tabs on the bottom paste to legs of bee hive, this will keep 
the front and back of hive close to the bottom, then paste 
tab at side of back to side of bee hive. 




: l.^ I : 
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Cut roof on outside lines, fold on center dotted line, cutting 
slits in roof where the two short heavy lines are, put the tabs 
at top of sides of hive through slits, leaving tabs to stand up, 
or if you prefer, paste them down flat to roof. 




If the children are not very small you may let them cut a 
slit in front of bee hive near ^e top where the two little short 
lines are, then carefully cut on long line just below the short 
sUt, cutting clear across the front of hive, and down on each 
side to the next long line, fold down this piece you have cut. 
Then put one of Dennison's paper fasteners with long ends 
through slit, having the ends you tiun back come on the out- 
side of bee hive. You can then open long door and play 
you arc taking the honey out, and when you shut it you can 
turn the fastener so the door will keep closed. 

The picture of the bee and honey-comb will be found help- 
ful as the teacher can draw them on the blackboard; and 
the children will take pains in drawing the honey comb after 
they have heard how the bees make the comb, each cell so 
perfect with its six sides, and how they never make a mis- 
take. 

Bird Samaritans 
The sparrow has never been noted for its good works and 
kind deeds, but the following little story throws a new light 
on these despised little scrappers. Last spring a young robin 
was found floundering about a gentleman's lawn. It was 
imable to fly, and had evidently fallen from its nest. Fearing 
that the cats might devour it in the night, this gentleman took 
the bird to the rear of his yard and placed it in an inclosure 
covered with a wire screen. While dressing the next morning, 
he looked out of his window, and was amazed at the action 
of a couple of sparrows who were carrying worms to the 
young robin in the inclosure. They would fly away, only to 
retiun a few moments later with worms, which they dropped 
through the screen into the upturned mouth of the captive. 
They kept up this charitable feeding until the robin was 
liberated, and even then they hovered aroimd Hke self- 
appointed guardians. — Sd. 



One Use of Roadside ^Undergrowth 

Let us bird lovers,"yoimg and old, raise "a hue and cry" 
against the man who dares to cut the undergrowth and even 
the weeds along the road and brookside, for their use is 
manifold. No highway or byway is ever enhanced by a 
mass of underbrush wilting in the simshine or, worse yet, 
by a growth of stubble, blackened or otherwise, but the same 
weed, bush and vine left to grow undisturbed makes the 
scenery ideally New Englandish, and furnishes hiding, home, 
and happiness for the many birds that are so beneficial. In 
winter the birds soon find that although the snow lies deep 
upon the ground there are many choice morsels for the epicure 
in the tangled growth. — The Nature Guard 



Field Flowers 
Daisies and buttercups, fragrant red clover. 
What could be sweeter — search the world over? 

A. B. B. 
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The Raindrops 

Maud Bxtsnham 

When the flowers 

are thirsty, 
And the grass 

is dry, 
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Merry little raindrops 
Tumble from the sky 



Till some little 

sunbeams 
Chase them all 

away. 



All around they patter 
In their happy play; 

Phmi likywm ftr IMe Hattds. By courtesy of aathor. (Biiltoo Bradley Co., Publiiiien) 



How tol^be Happy Though in 
School 

Sue Gkxooky 

Have you ever noticed how "good" the children are wh«i 
preparing for some special occasion? How regular is their 
attendance? How eager to render service? Why? Simply 
because they are happy. Their recitations have been selected 
— not given as an unrelated task. Their little dnunas are 
not pronouncing lessons in a reader, but make-believes, in 
which the "readers" are the characters themselves, and in 
which the " reading " is rendered with the spuit and the under- 
standing. What prominent character m a school play ever 
gave his teacher trouble when preparation for a "day" was 
in progress? 

Would it be too much to attempt to keep the children 
happy all the time? Perhaps. Possibly not. That de- 
pends. The first requisite would be a happy teacher — one 
to whom her work is a joy. Added to that must be freedom. 
She must not be a martyr to grind. How much tune and 
strength and inclination would be left for natural, spontane- 
o\is expression after so many pages in a stale reader had been 
joylessly pronounced, so many columns of words dissected, 
under penalty, so much chalk dust added and substracted, 
under penalty, even the joyous (?) music work done under 
penalty if a low mark in the inevitable written examination? 

Teachers in village and country schools are exempt from 
some of the grind of machinery, though the hum of it in rural 
places is growing louder and louder. The most utter freedom 
I ever had in school work was in a village school. In that 
school, books were left in the desks to be used occasionally 
as recreations. Part of our reading was blackboard stories 
about what we had talked about. Part was selected from 
weekly literature we took. Some was taken from broken 
sets of supplementary readers, begged from a city school. 
Oiu- numbers were found on trees and in the runnmg brooks. 
Acorns and pebbles were the foundations of our mathematics, 
and the children were sent out with thread boxes to find so 
many for the day's work. 

We made concrete tables, playmg that they were other 
things than acorns and pebbles. We made up number 
stories about each other's herds of cattle, horses, goats, sheep, 



bears, lions, and dolls, and wrote them on the blackboard. 
How eagerly the bright eyes watched to see if there was "a 
story about me"! With what meaning every word was 
fraught! No drawling when these stories were read! 

Our geography, history, and literature consisted of stories, 
pictures, earth, and sand. But the happiest time for teacher 
and pupils was the last half hour of the day. This was the 
particularly informal time, when we felt at liberty to laugh or 
cry; and we sometimes did both. It was the period in which 
the teacher did the reading. She didn't tell stories, and she 
didn't paraphrase. She read in the words of the author to a 
breathless audience of third and fourth grade children. 
The little ones had gone home. She brought her chair down 
from the little throne, and said "Come." She didn't tap 
a bell. They didn't march. They crowded front, four in a 
seat (the old-fashioned kind), without noise. She read stories 
of our own country, and of other countries, stories of gods 
and heroes, stories of heroism of man and beast. How^they 
loved the stories someone had written a poem about! How 
they read that poem from the blackboard! 

On Fridays the last half hour was given to dramatizing. 
The boys and girls had charge of the program week about. 
Oh, what secrets! The sides were not to divulge what the 
play was to be, except to the teachers. Not even to her, unless 
they just had to have some help, as she liked to be surprised, 
too. Indians and Pilgrim maids were the most popular char- 
acters. Each side was privileged to draft help from the other 
side, but they must not be extravagant, for somebody must 
be audience. Sometimes such problems as these came up 
to be solved: "How can we have a Revolutionary War? 
None of the boys will be British?" 

This school had only two teachers. I sent my pupils " up 
stairs" when I felt that I could no longer keep them with me. 
I sent them any time in the year, or not at all, and no ques- 
tions asked! Instead of "busy work" the wee ones went 
out to play. Perhaps I might stUl be there, a more wide awake 
teacher than I became later, if the city had not seemed so 
alluring. But there is a modem schoolhouse there now, with 
more than two teachers, I believe, and they are probably 
pushing and squeezing to "make the grade," and growing 
the children a prescribed number of inches each year, or 
rendering a reason why! Well, I am glad we had a good 
time in the old, red schoolhouse for three beautiful years. 
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Directions for Cinderella Coach 

Gertrude S. Mitchell 

Trace around each figure of the silhouette and cut. Paste 
onto paper and mark in whiskers of mice with ink or pencil. 

The pumpkin coach may be marked in white ink. Cut 
opening for window, and Ime in pencil or ink. Also draw 
head of Cinderella as preferred. 

Perforate A, B, and C. For reins, draw threads through 
A and B, and tie as in illustration. Hold threads firm by 
slipping them imder one hand of coachman and paste. Pass 
another thread around neck of forward mouse and carry back 



in same position past rear mouse, bringing ends back to coach. 
(These represent traces.) Put the ends through perforation 
C and tie or paste on back. 

K desired by teacher, gray paper for mice and orange 
paper for the coach may be used; or, in higher grades, ink. 

The teacher herself may develop Cinderella and use with 
children as story illustration. Or, as most children do good 
free-hand cutting, this could be done well by them. Yin a 
pattern of mouse and coach in a conspicuous place and have 
three mice and a coach cut. Then paste these onto drawing 
paper, and with pencil add the reins, traces, and Cinderella. 
All this the child can do. 



The Last Days of School 

"Children, you know this is the last week of school," said 
Miss May, one bright morning in June, to her pupils, "and 
we must work hard all this week, and also plan something 
extra nice for the last day. Now, what will it be ? " 

"Are we going to have exercises the last day, and invite 
our parents, as we did last year. Miss May?" asked one 
little girl. 

"That is the question. Would you like to do that again, 
or would you< rather do something different? I have another 
idea that you may like." 

"Oh, yes, let's do something different!" cried all the 
children; for they knew that, when Miss May had a new 
idea, it was sure to be a nice one. 

"Well, to tell you the truth, I have only a part of an idea 
this time. You must help me to finish it. If you will all sit 
quietly, I shall tell you. I wonder how many of you have 
any old rubbers at home." 

The children thought this a queer question, but they all 
seemed to think they could find some old rubbers. 

"Now I wish you would bring all the old pairs you can. 
Bring, not only your own, but your mothers' and fathers' 
and brothers' and sisters'. We shall sell them to the rag- 
man, and get quite a little money in this way. And now I 
come to the part I am not just sure about. What shall we 
do with the money? Of course, we shall want to put it to 
some good use." 

"Miss May," said little Jack, "how much will you get 
for the rubbers?" 

"Why, that depends upon how many pairs are brought in. 
We sell them by the pound, and get five cents for every pound. 
Now, if we had twenty pounds, how much money would we 
get ? A question in arithmetic, you see." 

"A dollar," answered Jack, promptly. "Won't my 
father's rubbers bring in more than my little sister's?" 

"To be siu^ they will, Jack." 

"Well, I'll bring all of my father's I can get; for he wears 



a number twelve shoe, and his rubber is half a size larger 
for he told me that just this morning." 

This made the children all laugh, for Jack said it in such 
a fimny way. Even Miss May had to laugh. 

When the room quieted down a little, Miss May went on. 
"Now you must think of what we will do with our money 
after we get it." 

"Couldn't we buy a picnic with it. Miss May?" asked 
little Helen. 

"Buy a picnic, Helen! I suppose you mean to buy things 
to eat, and go ofF for a picnic. Yes, we could; but don't 
you think that would be a rather selfish way in which to spend 
our money? I was in hopes my little boys and girls would 
be more generous than that. I am sorry to find one little 
girl that thinks of nothing but herself and her own good time. 
Have you something to say, Anna?" said Miss May in re- 
sponse to Anna's hand, which was raised. 

"I think it would be nice to have a picnic. Miss May; but 
I thought of Ester Gustafson, who has been out ill so long. 
I heard my mother telling about her yesterday. She said 
Ester was rid of the fever; but the doctor said she ought to 
go out in the country and board for a week, only her mother 
cannot afFord to send her. I think it would be nice if we 
could send her." 

"Why, Anna, I'm proud of you. To think I have a little 
girl that could think out such a lovely plan as that makes me 
very happy, indeed. That is a capital idea, Anna. We'll 
think it over. Now you must all get out your number work> 
and be busy. We have talked long enough, now. Remem- 
ber to bring the rubbers this noon and to-morrow. They 
must all be in by Wednesday night. I'll send for the ragman 
to come then." 

"Children," said Miss May the following Thursday morn- 
ing, "I have something very nice to tell you this morning. 
How much money do you think we got from your rubbers 
last night?" The children guessed and guessed, but came 
nowhere near the right amount. 
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"Well, I shall have to tell you," said Miss May, finally; 
"$4.50. The ragman had to bring a cart to take them away 
in, there was such a huge pile. You were so faithful in bring- 
ing them. And I have seen Ester's mother, and it is all ar- 
ranged. She is to go into the country for the first week in 
July. We can get her boarded for three dollars, and the 
other $1.50 will pay her fare out there. And now I have a 
little surprise which may please you. Since you have taken 
such an interest in this scheme of the rubbers, I have decided 
to give you a picnic myself to-morrow, our last day, together. 
We shall go to Hersey's meadow, and have just the best 
possible time, playing all our games and singing our songs. 
And, best of all, we are to have Ester brought there, and en- 
joy the day, too. One of you will tell her, then, what we have 
done for her, and see if she does not like it. Do you like 
this plan?" 

Miss May's answer came in the joyful clapping of hands 
and the chorus of "Yes, Miss May," which followed. 

— Evelyn M. Rogers in Every Other Sunday 



The Meadow Song 

Redtop, timothy, June-grass and clover, 
Sing the merry meadow-song over and over! 
Bobolink's a-thrilling through it, 
little breezes thrilling through it. 
Just to-day. 
Care away. 
And I'll be a rover. 

Redtop, timothy, herd's-grass and daisy. 
Hear the merry meadow song, laughing and lazy! 
Grasshoppers a-chirring through it, 
Jolly quakers whirring through it. 
Garden small 
Over all, 
Dancing till they're crazy. 

Redtopi timothy, buttercup and rye-grass. 
How die merry meadow song ripples through the high grass! 
Golden cups a-dancing in it, 
Golden sunlight glancing in it. 
Garden plot. 
Clean forgot, 
I'm content with my grass! 

— Laura E, Richards in Youth^s Companion 



One Way 

One day, soon after her enrollment at school, little Molly arrived 
home, her face streaked with tears and her mouth covered^with 
blood. 

"Myjpredous, what happened?" cried her mother. 

The little girl was soon pouring out^her sto^ in her mother's 
anns. Johnnie Famham, it appeared, had struck her and knocked 
out two teeth. 

When Molly had been kissed, comforted, and washed, her father 
wanted to know how the teacher had dealt with Johnnie. 

"She didn't do anythmg," said Molly. 

"WeU, what did she say?" 

"She called Johnnie up to the desk- and said, 'Johnnie, don't 
you know that was very unsocial ?' " — The Youth* s Companion 




A. M. Choate 



Zeal Without Knowledge 

"Bishop Seymour was very fond of trees, and one day, 
walking with a young lady, he pointed out to her some of the 
fine trees in the neighborhood. She professed great interest 
and delight. She cried: 

" 'How the noble aspect of beautiful trees stirs up the keen- 
est emotions of the soul.' Then, patting a great, rough trunk, 
she went on. *You superb oak, what would you say to me 
if you co\ild talk?' 

"The bishop smiled. 

"'I believe lean be his interpreter,' he murmured. *tte 
would probably say, "I beg your pardon, miss; I am a 
beech." ' " 



Natural History Series X 

The Hippopotamus. 



M. A. S. 



The hippopotamus, my child, 
In spite of disposition mild. 
Has such a physiognomy 
As none us of would like to see 
If we were taking, after dark, 
A little stroll about the park. 
So let's be glad he is not there. 
In Africa he makes his lair. 
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A List of Bird Books 

(Prepared by Massachusetts Audubon ^Dciety) 

Bird Neighbors. By NeUje Blanchan. 
48 colored plates. Price, $2 .00. Doubleday, Page 6* Co., New York. 
Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. By Neltje Blanchan, 
48 colored plates. Price $2.00. Doubleday, Page 6* Co,, New York. 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. 
By Frank M. Chapman, 

With over 300 illustrations. Library Edition, price, $3.00; Pocket 

Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. D, Applekm 6* Co., New York. 

Bird-Life. A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 
By Frank M, Chapman, 

With 75 full-page colored plates. Price, $2.00 net, D. AppleUm 6* 
Co., New York. 

Color Key to North American Birds. By Frank M, 
Chapman, 

With upward of 800 drawings by Chester A Reed, the greater part 
colored. Price, $2.50, net. DoMeday, Page &• Co., New York. 

A Key to North American Birds. By EMioU Coues, 
M.A., M,D., Ph,D. 

200 new illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $12.50 net. Dana Estes 6* Co., 
Boston. 

The Baby Bird-Finder. A Pocket-Guide to 110 of the 
Land-Birds of New England. By Emma G, Cummings and 
Harriet E, Richards, 

Illustrated. 48 vo, leather 50 cents, net; paper, 30 cents, net. W, 
A, Butter field, Boston. 

Baby Bird Finder. Vol. II. A Pocket Guide to the 
Common Water and Game Birds and Hawks and Owls of 
New England. By Harriet E, Richards, 

Illustrated. 48V0, leather, 50 cents, net', paper, 30 cents, net, W, 
A. Butter field, Boston. 

A Guide to the Birds of New England and Eastern 
New York. By Ralph Hoffmann. 

Price, $1.50, n^;] ' postage, 13 cents. • Houghton, Mifflin 6* Co,, 
Boston. 

Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music. By 
F, Schuyler Mathews. 
Price, $2.00, net; by maO, $2ii5. G. P, Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Field Book of Birds of Eastern North America. 
By Charles J. Maynard. 
C, J. Maynard, West Newton, Mass. 

Birds Through an Opera Glass. By Florence A. 
Merriam. 

Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. Houghton, Mifflin &* Co,, Boston. 

Birds of Village and Field. By Florence A, Merriam. 
A Bird Book for Beginners. 

Price, $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin &* Co., Boston. 

The Land-Birds and Game-Birds of New England. 
By Henry D, Minot. 

With portrait and outline illustrations. Gilt top. Price, $3.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin b* Co., Boston. 

Bird Studies. By William E, D. Scott, 
With 166 illustrations from original photographs. Leather back, 
in box. Price, $5.00, net, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

New England Bird Life. Revised and edited from the 
manuscripts of Wnfred A. Steams, by Dr. Elliott Coues. 

Illustrated. 2 vols. Crown. Price, $5.00. Lee &*Shepard, Boston. 

The Common Land-Birds of New England. A Pocket 
Guide. By M, A. WiUcox, Professor of Zoology, WeUesley 
College. 

Price, 60 cents, net, Lee &* Shepard, Boston. 

BiRDCRAFT. By Mabel Osgood Wright, 

80 plates. Price, $2.50, net. The MacmiUan Company , New York. 

A Year with the Birds. By Wilson Flagg, 
Price, $1.00. Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
Stories about Birds. By M, and E, Kirby, 
Price, $1.00. 256 pp. Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
Bird Handbooks. By D. Lange. 

5 vols. Price, 50 cents each. Educational Publishing [Company, 
Boston. 

General Work and Special Treatises 

The Story of the Birds. By James Newton Baskett, 
With 20 full-page illustrations. Price, 6$ cents, net. D, Appleton 
^ Co., l^evr York. 

The Bird: Its Form and Function. By C, William 
Beebe. 



370 illustrations from photographs. Price, $3.50, ff«/; by mail, $3.80. 
Henry HoU b* Co., l*ew Yoric. 

The Bird Book. A Natural History of Birds. By 
Fanny Hardy Eckstarm. 

Fully illustrated from nature. Price, 60 cents, net. D. C. Heath 
b* Co., Boston. 

The Woodpeckers. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 
Price, $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin b* Co., Boston. 

Birds. By A. H. Evans, M.A. 

Very fully illustrated. Price, $3.50, net. The MacmiUan Company, 
New York. 

Warblers of New England. By Charles J. Maynard. 
Price, $5.00. C. /. Maynard, West Newton, Mass. 

A Dictionary of Birds. By Professor Alfred Newton. 
One volume, price, $5.00. The MacmiUan Company, New York. 

Studies of Bird Life 

Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. The Life Story of Two 
Robins. By Effie BigrteU. 
Price, $1.00, net. The Baker &* Taylor Company, New York. 

My Woodland Intimates. By Effie BigneU, 

Price, $1.00, net. The Baker &• Tayhr Company, New York. 

Bird Studies wtih a Camera. By Frank M, Chapman, 
Price, $1.75. D. Appleton &» Co., New York. 

Bird Homes. By A. Radcliffe Dugmore, 
Price, $2.00, net, Doubleday, Page &• Co., New York. 

The Home Life of Wild Birds. By Francis Hobart 
Herrick, 

Original photographic illustrations from nature by the author. Price, 
$2.50, net; by mail, $2.75. G. P. Putnam*s Sons, New York. 

Among the Water-Fowl. By Herbert K. Job. 

Price, $1.35, net. Doubleday, Page 6* Co., New York. 

Wild Wings. By Herbert K. Job. 

Price, $3.00, n^; postpaid, $3.24. Houghton, Mifflin &* Co., Boston. 

Nestlings of Forest and Marsh. By Mrs. Irene Gros- 
venor Wfteelock, 
Price, $1.00, net, A. C. McClurg b* Co., Chicago. 

How TO Attract the Birds, and Other Talks about 
Bird Neighbors. By NeUje Blanchan, 
Illustrated. $1.35 net, DoMeday, Page 6* Co., New York. 
Nature Study and Life. By Clifton F. Hodge. 
Illustrated. Mailing price, $1.65. Ginn 6* Co., Boston. 

Handbook of Nature Study. By D. Lange. 

Price, $1.00, net. The MacmiUan Company, New York. 
Our Native Birds. How to Protect Them and Attract 
Them to Our Homes. By D. Lange. 
Price $1.00. The MacmiUan Company, New York. 

Stories of Birdland. Vols. I. and II. By Annie Chase. 
Fully illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

Fifty Common Birds of Vermont. By Carlton Dexter 
Howe. 

With 50 text figures. Department of Education, State of Vermont, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The First Book of Birds. By Olive Thome Miller, 
Square i2mo. Price, $1.00. School Edition, 60 cents, net. Hough* 
ton, Mifflin 6* Co., Boston. 

The Second Book of Birds. Bird Families. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. 

Square iimo. Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin 6* Co., Boston. 

True Bird Stories from My Note-Books. By Olive 
Thome Miller, 

Price, $1.00, net. Postage, 8 cents. Houghton, Mifflin &• Co., 
Boston. 

Stories of Bird Life. By T, Gilbert Pearson, 
Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents; in five parts, paper, each, 10 cents. 
B. F, Johnson Publishing Company, Ricbmona, Va. 

Aunt May's Bird Talks. By Mrs. Poyntz. 

Colored illustrations. Price, 50 cents. Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston. 

Bird World. By /. H. Stickney and Ralph Hoffmann. 
Price, 60 cents, net; mailing price, 70 cents. Ginn 6* Co., Boston. 

Bird Life Stories compiled from the Writings of 
Audubon, Bendire, Nuttall, and Wilson. Edited by 
Clarence Moores Weed, Book I. 

Price, 60 cents. Rand, McNaUy fir* Co., New York and Chicago. 

Citizen Bird. By Mabel O, Wright and Dr, EUiott Coues. 

Price, $1.50, net. The MacmUlan Company, New York. 
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An Iowa Primary Teacher 
Secures a Rosebud Farm 

Extracts from Letters from Miss Kate S. HttbbasD, Sioux City, Iowa 

(I am sure these selections from the private letters of the 
Rc^bud Farm teacher will be of interest to other teachers 
who may want a farm, and these letters explain how to 
do it. I am personally acquainted with Miss Hubbard, and 
know her worth as a woman and her success as a teacher. 
Yet, among all my teacher acquaintances, she would have 
been among the last that I should have expected to pioneer and 
win a farm. Accustomed to the refinements and luxuries of 
a home life, a favorite in society, prominent in educational 
work, how should we suppose she possessed the ambition 
and bravery to go west, secure a farm, and live in her sod- 
house alone? Miss Hubbard is again in her school-room in 
Sioux City, but these letters were written from the Rosebud 
Farm. — The Edtior) 

Dear Mrs, Kellogg: 

So you want me to "begin at the very beginning, tell all 
about it" — how I came by it, what I did to get it, how I 
live, and what's in my house — and "every tiny trifle of the 
business part." 

So right here, in my little sod house (may as well confess 
right away that it's made of sod), I'll sit down and write as 
fast as I can and tell the story of my lovely Rosebud farm. 
Don't think that the farm is planted only in roses. Oh, no, 
there are acres and acres of com, then beans and beans and 
beans — more beans than I have ever seen at one time and 
I never want to see so many again. Then I have had a nice 
garden with fine potatoes, sweet com, tomatoes, beets, and 
almost every kind of vegetable. 

Now I must go back to the beginning. Fom* or five years 
ago I heard nmiors of a "Rosebud Indian Reservation" 
that was to be opened to settlement. I decided that when 
the time came to make application, I wanted a homestead on 
that reservation. The government announced that during 
a certain titne of the summer of 1904 people could register 
for an opportunity to draw a claim. The affidavits were 
made before government officials in the three towns. Bone- 
steel, Chamberlain, and Yankton (S. Dak.) From this mass 
of register-slips an official "drew" names. First name (No. 
i) had first choice of one htmdred and sixty acres; No. a 
second choice, and so on. Each one who had registered re- 
ceived a notice of the date in which he must appear at 
Bonesteel to *'file" — that means to make a selection of 
land and make first payment. There were but twenty-five 
hundred quarter sections to be opened for settlement and one 
hundred and six thousand had registered! 

The Registration 

Crowds poured in to the three Dakota towns for weeks 
previous to the close of registration — in July. Four days 
before, four friends and myself started for Yankton. There 
we secured a dray with stakes at the side to take us up town, 
and were glad to get that, as the crowd were rushing for any- 
thing that could carry them. Each applicant had to swear 
before a notary that he was over twenty-one years of age and 
did not own one htmdred and sixty acres of land, before he 
could get into line. Women who had husbands were not 
eligible to homestead rights. The crowd, the fim, and the 
whole experience cannot be described. We left for home on 
the same day. 

A few days afterwards my telephone bell rung and some- 
body said, "Allow me to congratulate you." "What for?" 
I a^ed. "Why, you have a farm — haven't you seen the 
morning papers?" 

/ had drawn number two hundred and ihirty-six. It was 
useless to go away from that 'phone; — how die congratula- 
tions poured in for " the farmer"! I had indeed (kawn a 
farm in the Rosebud agency! 

I received notice that my entry must be made in August, 
1904, or lose my rights. My mail became voluminous from 
"Locators" who wished to be employed when I came to 
Bonesteel to file. > One read, "Make your arrangements at 



once and be on the ground floor and secure one of the best 
quarter-sections when your Uncle Samuel says * Get there.' " 

Another, "I am the only man in Bonesteel whoknows 
where the railroad will run when it is extended." 

My brother went before me and a lady friend went with 
me to Bonesteel. At the land office (with the assistance of 
our locator we had studied it up beforehand), I said I de- 
sired to file upon the S. E. quarter of Section 20, Township 
97, Range 73. That was 35 miles from Bonesteel and the 
railroads. I was almost frightened, but consoled myself 
that as that district was being rapidly filled up, I should 
have neighbors. I paid a clerk fourteen dollars for land 
office fees and one hundred and sixty dollars for the land — 
one dollar an acre. This was the first payment required. 
If the homesteader wished, he could live on the land five 
years and pay the other three dollars an acre in four 
payments of seventy-five cents an acre; seventy-five cents, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years. But at present there is 
the " commutation clause " in the homestead laws by which 
a homesteader after living on the land fourteen months, or 
longer, can " prove up " and pay the rest of the purchase 
price all at once. The government allows a homesteader 
six months in which to establish residence upon the land, 
so I was not obliged to stay longer then. 

My brother thought it best to have the land surveyed while 
there and we start^ at once for the reservation. 

They told us we could stay at an Indian house over night. 
Imagine my feelings! Such visions of the only Indians I had 
ever seen danced through my head. But I took myself in 
hand, braced myself and didnH say one word. But to myself 
I said, "This is certainly life in the wild west, and you just 
keep still and accept all the strange experiences that come 
with it. You're a brave pioneer. Don't act like a tender- 
foot." I feel proud of myself now, when I think of that. 
Wouldn't you ? Long bdore I was bom my father had been 
a pioneer — one of the early judges of western Iowa — and 
I felt I should have a real pioneer spirit, too. 

At last we came to a good two-story white frame house 
A big Indian boy was in the yard, and when asked if we could 
stay there over night replied, "Sure!" At that one word I 
felt reassured, for it did sound like any real live white boy. 
We were greeted in English, and found in the front room, 
besides good furniture, an organ and crayon pictures of the 
entire fiunily in big frames! 

Next day we started for my claim. We traced our route 
by the map as we rode along. At last I saw my Rosebud 
farm! Our old driver who had heard my brother address me, 
and heard us discussing the quality of the land, turned to me 
and said, " Elatie, your land is all right." We went back to 
Iowa that night — only two hundred miles away. 

Establishing Residence 

Within six months after filing, a homesteader must estab- 
lish residence. In the fall I h^ajii to see about building my 
house. I was advised to have a " sod house." I scorned the 
idea! Live in a sod house? No, indeed! But I was per- 
suaded by those who knew, to have one. It couldn't be car- 
ried away, nor bum down, was warm in winter and cooler in 
summer. 

I yielded, drew a plan for it, found what it would cost, and 
told the contractor to put it up as soon as possible. This 
was November, and my good brother came to the rescue and 
hurried up the house. I met him at Bonesteel. I brought 
things to make my house comfortable, as if I were a veritable 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert island, tt was a motley collec- 
tion: bread, butter, bacon, tacks, apples, candy, matches, 
dates, string, bedding, wire, potatoes, medicine, jam, gun, 
clothes, salmon, tea, coffee, condensed milk, ^gs, ginger 
cakes, acoms and walnuts to plant. I nearly forgot the 
salt. What would we have done without salt? By this 
time there was a town called Gregory four and a half miles 
from my claim, but the stores might have been out of salt. 
I lay awake nights making my list complete and I didn't 
forget one thii^. In the back of the wagon, as we drove 
to the claim, reposed my tnmk, a telescope, a small laimdry 
stove, and various joints of stove pipes. That was a gay 
equipage. 

"When the shades of night were falling fast," there was 
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simply nothing to be seen but a limitless expanse of rolling 
prairie. We were anxious. But a little dark something 
in the west stood out above the horizon and we were all right 
— it was a neighbor's house! Through the uncurtained 
window we could see them at supper. They went with us 
to my house — and the floor was not laid, nor the door hung! 
But I had to stay there. While I sat in the wagon, the men 
set up the stove, made a fire, brought water, and got the 
two cots my brother had brought out before. 

Then I weni into my lUUe sod house! 

Everybody was very helpful and kind, and when my brother 
returned from putting up the horses a half mile away, I pre- 
pared lunch with the good things from home. 

There we were in South Dakota in December and it was 
growing colder and colder. No hmnan beings but the men 
who had just left were within several miles of us. A lantern 
hung on one of the rafters, and a candle illuminated the 
house. We loaded the gun and revolvers and prepared the 
cots for the night. It was so cold I wore my Tam-o'-shanter 
all night. I could not sleep. I seemed to hear creatures 
sniffing at the doors and windows. 

When all the work on the house was finished, I invited the 
men to come to a breakfast. I didn't have enough dishes 
or a big enough coffee pot for so many, but I didn't let a 
little thing like that disturb my breakfast. I just borrowed 
their coffee pot and invited them to bring their tin plates, 
knives, and forks. Wasn't that a novel breakfast? 

It was impossible for me to spend the winter on my home- 
stead, and under certain conditions a homesteader is granted 
leave of absence at the United States land office in whose 
district the homestead is located, after affidavits that the resi- 
dence had been established, and reasons given, why absence 
is necessary. • So I was given leave of absence. 

The First Summer 

I wrote to my good neighbor in the spring to have my 
house plastered, a nice garden made, and a five acre field 
broken and planted with com and potatoes. 

The next question was. Who was going to live with me? 
Another brother let me have Lyle, his son, a high school 
student, for awhile. With a big box of suppUes,oil cloth for 
the floor, and a basket of preserves and jellies, I started agiiin 
for the wild west. 

O, the marvel of western progress! Such an improvement 
since I had been away. A stage to Gregory to begin with, 
and farm-houses, bams, and great fields of planted com. 

I found my house in perfect order. In the three weeks of 
Lyle's stay it rained ahnost all the time. Such storms! 
such winds! 

I. called on my neighbors half a mile to the north, and found 
such a kind, motherly German woman, who was glad to have 
a neighbor in the little sod house. I was able to get milk, eggs, 
butter, and spring chickens there. 

As soon as I knew what lumber I needed for improvements 
we drove off in the lumber wagon and cam^ back in true^f armer 
fashion with the lumber rattling a merry tune. We drove in 
the|buggy for mail and supplies and the heavy rains had so 
swollen Ponca Creek that when we forded it we had to lift 
our feet from the floor of the buggy. 

We attended a picnic on a claim on the edge of Gregory, 
and when I looked at the hundreds and hundreds of people 
attending that celebration in the thriving town with its 
three hotels, two luipber yards, hardware stores, bakery and 
banks, and remembered that not a stick or stone marked the 
site of Gregory one year before, it seemed like a magic scene. 
Where can people be found with greater pluck and energy 
than the grand pioneers of our great United States? It 
makes me proud to live in such a land. 

Some things made us anxious. We were told that rattle- 
snakes^abounded in the country. Once in the summer I 
heard ajloud roaring in the distance, like a moving train, 
and^saw a blue-gray column of cloud moving along, extending 
from'the sky to the earth. So I took the spade, some ginger 
snaps, bread and butter, and water, and went to the storm 
cellar, and sat on'^the cellar door, shelling peas for dinner 
and watching that cloud. It roared and roared and passed 
off in another direction. 



Lyle's visit came to an end, but the next day my dear 
mother and sister arrived. 

A Sod House 

What is a sod house? It is built from strips of sod about 
three inches thick, laid grass downward, much as stone is 
laid, only no plaster is used. '* A plate " of lumber laid in the 
sod holds the board roof securely in place. The walls are 
about a foot and a half thick. My house is 15 x 18 feet, and 
has a fine big window and door in the east end and another 
large window in the middle of the west end. I had a partition 
about six feet and a half high built so that it divides the west 
end of the house and west window into two parts. Then to 
the end of this partition I had two doors hung, each about 
three feet wide and they can fold back on the partition or 
they can stand at right angles to it, screening two little sleeping 
apartments half way. That leaves two open spaces like door- 
ways into the little rooms and over thebe two spaces I have 
hung very full curtains of lovely silkoline of Oriental colors. 
One of these doors I keep back all the time and the cot on 
that side has a cover and pretty colored pillow, and in the day 
time is simply the couch in a little alcove in the "drawing- 
room-dining-room-kitchen." All the floor is covered with 
oilcloth in dull colors, and in front of each couch is a 
rug. 

On the wooden partition and doors and on the walls of the 
house I have groups of copies of good pictures. In the 
south-east comer is a neat set of six shelves of pine, modelled 
after some book shelves with curving ends to the sides at the 
top. Someone said, " It takes a school teacher to plan things." 
The two upper shelves are used for books, clock, several grace- 
ful little pitchers, the best china cup and saucer, etc. The lower 
shelves are screened by another pretty curtain and contain — 
well, that would be telling all the family secrets. Each 
window is furnished with a white sash curtain and a heavy 
dark green shade. The east window is by the shelves and the 
door is near the north comer, with just enough room behind 
it for a flat-topped trunk covered witii thick oilcloth. On the 
trunk are two oil stoves, dishpans, and water bucket. Next 
to the trunk is the little laundry stove, in which I can bum 
wood or coal. The elegant little divan in front of the partition 
is really a trunk, from which the top has been removed, 
making it low enough for a seat. It has a wooden cover with 
a cotton pad, and the whole is covered with a piece of heavy 
dark red curtain which reaches to the floor. The big pillow 
at the back has a bright-colored cover. I have two brown 
wooden chairs and a wicker rocking chair. I have two primi- 
tive looking four-legged stools and a good-sized table which 
were made by the carpenter who built the house. The door 
and windows have good wire screens, and the door a strong 
hook, so not a crack is left for snakes to crawl through. 

We soon discovered why this reservation was called ** Rose- 
bud." Oi those wild roses were simply exquiate, and sc 
fragrant! We had many a bunch of roses on our table that 
would have excited admiration in a window of a New York 
florist. We were seldom without some wild flowers. 
. We gave several dinner parties. At one I invited the men 
who had helped me so much. I gave one dinner where one 
of the guests was an ex-Governor of South Dakota! We 
played croquet after dinner — my front yard boasts the first 
croquet set on the reservation. 

My little garden was such a pleasure. I enjoyed seeing the 
things growing. We had nice fresh vegetables for the table. 

Were we ever frightened at anything? Yes, indeed. One 
afternoon we were admiring the morning glory vines that 
were growing all over the front of the house, when my sister 
exclaimed, " There 's a snake 1 " I held it down with a croquet 
mallet while my sister ran for a stick. We were no longer in 
doubt as to what kind it was, for it gave a quick, buzzing 
rattle that made the blood run cold. Mother came to the 
rescue, and the poor little baby rattler, about half a yard long, 
with one rattle, was killed by three women! Our regret was 
that it hadn't six or eight rattles when we showed it to admiring 
friends. This is the only rattlesnake I have seen on my farm, 
yet I carry a "snake-stick," as they say I must. 

That fall I was granted leave of absence for the winter, as 
it was necessary for nle to go south with my mother, who 
was in poor health. 
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The Second Season 

I came back this time alone. I had a little neighbor-girl 
stay with me nights for awhile, but she got tired of coming 
and now I stay alonel It was really surprising how brave I 
became and didn't mind staying alone nights. Every night 
the trusty revolver lay on my table. I would not advise 
others to stay alone if there was any one to stay with them. 
It isn't sociable. Four of us have formed an afternoon club 
for sociability and to keep up our interest in important current 
events. One can find such lovely people everywhere. Life 
is not dull at all. I have visitors, and often enjoy a day 
or two at the homes of my friends. 

But amid all this gayety I have had my trials. The picture 
must not all be rosy. One of my real trials is washing. I 
tried to have it done in town but it was unsatisfactory. It is 
fun to wash four or five pieces, but by the time tWo dozen are 
flapping in the sunshine the world, to me, seems a dreary 
show. 

• I may "prove up" in November — that means to send in 
evidence of my residence and cultivation of the land. 
Then I shall make my final payment, and when I receive 
my patent this lovely homestead will really be mine! The 
rulings on the homestead laws are becoming more strict 
and change from year to year, so that what one person has 
done, another may not be able to do. 

The experiences have been novel, thrilling, funny, and 
pleasant, and I am delighted that it fell to my lot to be a 
Rosebud homesteader in wonderful, grand, progressive South 
Dakota. 



Elsie's Garden 

"Do you know what I want mother," said 
Ekie one morning? "All of my little friends 
have gardens of their own and 
I want one too." So her mother 
gave her a little plot of ground 
to make a garden in her yard. 
Do you know what she did ? 

First she dug up the ground 
with her little spade and raked 
it to make it fine and to make it 
rich too. Her mother gave her 
some sweet peas and some 



Elsie 

asters and some sweet alys- 
sum. She put the sweet 
peas along the fence to hide 
it, and the asters in front of 
the vines, and for a border 
she had the alyssum. Every 



(There, teachers, what do you think of the Rosebud-teacher- 
farmer? Doesn't that little sod house look like a haven of 
rest when the school days are hard ? I have given a good deal 
of the detail of Miss Hubbard's life as a homesteader because 
I knew you would enjoy it, and because she has given such 
graphic pictures of her life there. Besides, there is important 
information in these letters that I have found nowhere else. 
I have left out much of the social part of her prairie life that 
you would have enjoyed, but so much space has been used 
already in these pages that I could not give more. If the ex- 
tracts soimd abrupt it is my fault in selecting and arrang- 
ing. — The Edtior) 



Pigging 

day before she went to 
school she would water it 
with her little can to make 
it grow, and pull up the 
weeds that were growing in 
it. 



The Little Duster Girls 
E. p. M. 

(Six little girls dressed in caps and aprons made of white crepe 
paper with red bows on caps and pockets of aprons, and carrying 
miniature feather dusters.) 

< Six little dusting maids are we, 
Busy as we well can be; 

2 Hunting around so merrily, 

For every speck of dust we see. 

3 Dusting high, and 4 dusting low; 

5 Merry little workers, we, 
^ Dusting here and7 dusting there 
8 Busy little workers we. 

Motions 



Dusters over ri^ht shoulder. 
Bend down as if hunting for dust. 
Dusting high in air in front. 
Stooping down and dusting floor. 
Stand straight, dusters over right shoulder. 
Wheel to right and dust in front. 
Wheel to l«t and dust in front. 
Same as 5. 



A candidate instructed to write out examples of the indicative, 
the subjunctive, the potential, and the exclinatoiy moods, wrote 
as follows: 

"I am endeavoring to pass an English examination. If I answer 
twenty questions I shall pass. If I answer twelve questions I may 
God help me!" 



Raking 

{L know you do 
not know what 
happened after a 
wlule. Elsie saw 
some little leaves 



wheeling 



but she did not know what they 
were so she left them alone. Her 
mother told her that they were the 
seeds that she had planted. 



Planting 



Now Elsie is glad that she 
did not pull them up. 

She will be very happy 
when they are in bloom. 

Composition by Alexander John- 
son (Age 7 years). 

Cuttings by Florence Beale, Eck- 
ington School, First Grade, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 




Watering 
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The Wind in the Grass 

Come lie with your heart to the clover 

Out under the orchard trees, 
And listen the sweet tune over 

A-chime with the lay of the bees. 
The tired brain a-throb and a-quiver 

Waxes quiet and clear as a glass, 
Till cool thoughts flow like a river 

To the song of the wind in the grass. 

— Sa muel MitUum Peck 

Vacation 

"I don't want to think of school again this summer, and 
I don't mean to." Yes, teacher, that is the weary June 
feeling. But I challenge you to go through the summer 
without being reminded of the coming year and seeing 
things that will be pretty for your room or a help in your work. 
When that time comes, improve the opportunity with nothing 
perfunctory about it. We don't feel obliged to care for our 
friends, yet, do we want to help it? Is it summer school 
this year? I envy you, if it is, for the summer school has 
never lost its charm for me and many friends I made there 
have proved treasures. But I hope you know how to go 
to such a school. There is a good way and a harmful 
way. Don't feel pursued by a Nemesis if you do not "put 
in" a dozen hours a day, and do not stay too long. Get the 
good of it without the drudgery. (I wonder if the summer 
school officials will call this heresy?) 

Is it "abroad" this year? Congratulations, hearty ones, 
but don't even do this as if life depended on it. If we could 
oiUy leave the American part of us at home and learn to take 
things easily and drop the mile-a-minute feeling, how we 
could rest! But the best of success be yours, wherever you 
are and whatever you do — unless you plan to spend vacation 
sewing. I wish you would remember when you are sending 
your souvenir postals to mail one to my present address. 
I shall appreciate them, be sure. I got a book full last year. 



Editor's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



Co-operation 

The mail continues to bring me grateful letters of endorse- 
ment for the March editorial on " Talking Plants and 
Animals." Thank you, teachers and mothers, lor taking 
the trouble to express yourselves in this matter. I expected 
to stand alone, but the position of a minority of one had 
no terror. 

Audubon Calendar for 1907 
isimadeup of six new plates of American birds printed in 
Japan in the style of Japanese Color Printing, from blocks 
made expressly for this purpose. Mounted on cards 9}x 
14 J inches, with descriptive text on back. Price, $1.50. 
Apply to Miss Jessie E. Kimball, 234 Berkeley Street, 
Boston. 

The Prize Letters 

In the large amount of second grade letters received for 
publication in this niunber, I could not find enough that 
were strictly according to conditions to carry out my plan. 
The words" Drawing ink or India ink must be used," seemed 
to me to be easy of interpretation but it was complied with 
in but few instances, and in those letters other conditions 
were wanting. I am sorry. 



Bird Charts 

The Audubon Society issue large bird charts. Published 
by Prang Educational Company (New York City) 38 by 28 
inches. Twenty-six birds in color and natural positions. 
Such a map in a school-room is a silent educator. The 
children will learn all these birds and never know when they 
learn them. Not quite sure of the price, but a little less than 
a dollar and a half. If the purse is not too thin after vacation 
it will make a useful and ornamental thing to work for next 
year. Read "The Last Days of School," in this number, 
and learn how to pay for it. 



June Entertainment 

Effort has been made to give you fresh and suitable material 
for the closing exercises of the year. The complaint that the 
paper does not arrive in season to use the matter for June 
must be met with the opinion that teachers who wish to give 
more time to preparation are planning to give too much time. 
It is cruelty to drill hot, tired children for show occasions in 
the month of June. The plays in this number can be divided 
without spoiling them. The tots can be provided for by 
selecting the simplest parts. The country sunbonnets and 
a few movements and a song or two, and all the natiural 
things the children will do, & permitted (usually the best 
part), will be enough for the first grade. There is unusual 
suggestiveness in the material offered this year. It will not 
be hard to arrange something for every class, by selecting 
bits here and there. The illustrated finger-play by Miss 
Bumham can be used with very little preparation. 



Next Year 



The small number of teachers who have responded to my 
request for suggestions for next year's subjects for Primary 
Education have my thanks. Some of the things suggested 
I Ve been trying to get for years and have not succeeded. 
Many who coiild meet these needs will not. They are 
"busy," and Prdiary Education pays considerably less 
than Harper^s. Others who are not harassed by fears of 
their ability, and not over commercial in their ambitions, 
send manuscripts that must be declined with thanks. The 
editor looks out on a field already white for the harvest, 
but where are the laborers? Dropping a coin in the mis- 
sionary plate on Sunday for the civilization of heathendom 
may satisfy the demand of conscience to help others. But 
what about the wealth of information or successful experi- 
ence in teaching that the next door neighbor may be starving 
for? Why do able teachers hoard away such treasures with 
a hermit spirit ? Educational journalism will never be what 
it should be till the teachers who can do and refuse to do 
become converted to the duty of home missions in their own 
profession. Sir Launfal is not the only seeker for the Grail, 
far afield, to find it at last at his own door revealed 

** In whatso we share with another's need." 



Good-Bye Till September 
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The Bradley Books for Supplementary Reading 

FOR THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

By CABOIiTN S. BAIIiEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 
384 Pa^es. Cloth. Price, $1UM> 

A remarkable book, which should be, on the desk of every primary teacher. In one volume it covers the 
entire field of supplementary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject, for all seasons and all 
occasions — five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, one hundred and thirty-five stories. This book 
has been adopted by a large number of school boards, and in every instance received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of the primary teachers. It is an extraordinary and unusual volume. Write for special descriptive cir- 
cular, specimen illustrations, and list of contents." 

ALL ABOUT JOHNNY JONES 

By CABOIiYK VKUHOEFF 
Cloth. 200 Pages. Pries, $1.00 

Here, also, is a unique book, relating realistic incidents in one child's life, each chapter being complete in 
itself, and in the form of a separate story. The realism of the tales appeals to the children, who recognize in 
the adventures of Johnny Jones a reflection of similar events in their own little lives. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 

By BIAUD BUBMHAM 

Cloth. 155 Pasres. Price, $1.00 

A beautiful book of original plays for the hands and fingers, for use in the primary school and kinder- 
garten. The text is written in delightful verse, and the volume is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures, made imder the personal supervision of the author. The book contains an introductory note by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, and is one of importance to kindergartners and primary teachers. 

We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, Kindergarten 
Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. Send for complete catalogue. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SUPPLEflENTARY READING 



Little Metzu* 

For Third Grade 

(CMllMiMtf from May) 

71 "I should like to go with Metzu/' she 
says; but she does not tease nor pout; a little 
Japanese girl would not do that. 



82 "Kine and mother, also/* said his father; 
"and wc will visit your grandmother in 
Kioto." 

83 Like all little children, they dearly love 
to visit their grandmother. 



72 Often, after school, Metzu and Kine go 84 Such tiny little cups, with pictures of 
through the streets of Tokio, and stop at the queer birds and bridges painted on them, they 
shops to buy candies and toys, just as you do. will have in which to drink their tea! 



73 Their shops are small, and there are no g^ ^nd grandmother always gives them rice 

doors; but the whole front of the house is taken ^^^^^ ^^ g^^h pretty little blue and white 

down, and you can look right through the pia^^s 

house into the garden. 



74 All the rooms inside the house are made 
by moving screens out into the large room; 
and in this way they divide their houses into 
as many rooms as they wish., 



75 Every morning the screens are folded and 
set away, the matting is swept, the walls and 
pictures dusted, and then the housework is 
finished. 

76 As the children pass along the street, they 
stop to watch some men carving a statue of 
Buddha, one of their gods. 

77 In another shop they are carving ivory 
toys — balls, curious eggs, one inside another, 
the last one so small that you can scarcely 
see it. 



86 On each plate is a picture of a palace, an 
orange tree with great oranges upon it, a bridge 
and a boat, and a pair of birds flying over 
them all. 

87 Rice cakes are much nicer when eaten 
from these pretty plates, that grandmother 
had when she was young. 

88 Kine has a fine time playing with the 
funny dolls her grandmother had when she was 
a Uttle girl. 

89 Some day they will belong to Kine, ^ for 
the .little girls of Japan are very careful of their 
dolls. Once, each year, every little girl gathers 
all her dolls together. 



90 She takes all her old ones and new ones, 
78 Each little house is a workshop, and you some of them are very old — and with them 
will see the men and women making fans, she keeps the Feast of Dolls, 
bonnets, and silk and paper flowers. 



79 One morning, Metzu's father said to the 
little boy, "To-day you may go to the bay 
with me. 

80 You may go fishing by torch-light. 

81 "And may Kine go, too?*' cried little 
Metzu, clapping his hands with delight. 

•Fnmi5lif3r«/£4Mli JTilMf, Bdnoitioad PablishinK Conptny, BoHoo. 
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-Sunbonnet BabiM, Browo^^alTSiStf^ 

Gold«nrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallowi^ 
Kittana, BeindMr. Pumpkina, Torkejrm Babbiti^ 
Cbarxiea and Hatchet, Fteff^ Roees, Santa, COikkVp 
Grapes, Bella. Overall Boye, Datch Boye, Ivy. Dateb 
Girla, Soldien. Capida. Lillies. TuUpa. each 6 cti. 
Colored Ouilk CroyoBO— Very best, dos., lie. 
C a leodOT O mmA Largo Portrotte^Nama 
amr wanted, each 6 eta. Larsa fancy alphabet. SOe. 
VVaaldMiOB OB Horse. Washingion and Betu 
Boss, Lost CSbin. Flaff. Colonial Belies. Boosevelt on 
Horsey Unele Sam. POffrima Landing. Boys with 
Flaffs. Soldier and Dnmunar, all krceLeadi 10 eta. 
SoBto -Driving Eiffht Deer. Goinir Down Chim- 
ney. FaUnff Stoekinss. Tresi. Ffreplaea Calendar. A 
Merry Christmas^ A Happy New Year, Shephcod, 
Christ Child. Wise Men. Madonna, all larse, eaeh,10e. 
BunrWork Steaellflw AsBQortsd, 
Setof60for26ets.4x6inehsa. Sal 
of60for86ets.6x8inehsa. lOStan- 
oils on any sab Jeet for 10 eta. Nativa 
Birda. natural sixe. 16 for 16 eta. 
Blno StomplM PowA ~ 
poond in cloth baff for 10 ets. 

Prooi' M i • Boll of Honor or Wal- 
eome. very fancy, each. 10 ets. 
Order at least 10 eent^ worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not tend stamps or ebeck. 

All foods sent prepsld by 

JOHN LATTA, Box It, Cedar Falls, Iowa 




cleanliness among scholars. Carelessness 

and non-observance of ordinary neatness 

will be guarded against. An attempt will 

be made to induce children to avoid 9l\]^ Adopted by 

disease-spreading practices, such as passing 

of bean blowers, and other little school-yard 

customs. 



— State Fire Marshal of Ohio, D. S. 
Cramer, has issued a bulletin with regard 
to the best construction for rural school 
buildings in order to render them as little 
liable to fire as possible. The statement 
is made that of 2,915 school-house losses 
in the United States in twenty years, sixty 
and one-half per cent were from heaters, 
and thirty-five per cent from incendiarism. 
In Ohio in 1906 there were thirty-eight 
school -house fires, only two of which were 
incendiary. 



vyiuvrwivAim i 



By prop: HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkelay, Cat. 

City of Boston, November 26, igod 
For Use in Grades IV, and V. 



I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botstokd Comstocx 
Barssa «/ Noiwt Study, ComiU Umv., Ithaca, N. Y, 

236 Pages. Beautifalty lUnstrated 

Cloth, 60 cents 



Educational Publishinsf G>mpany 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 



EDUCATORS 



going to 



To attend 

meeting of the 



LOS ANGELES 

N. E. A. J"«y ^«-^5' ^^^ 

Should travel in one or both directions by the ^ 

Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 

Scenic Line of tlie World 

The entire journey, Denver to Salt Lake City and Ogden, 

is through the 

Rocky Mountains 

^ Colorado Springs, Pike's Peak, the Royal Gorge, Grand Canon of 
. the Arkansas, Tennessee Pass, Eagle River Canon, Canon of the 
Grand, Glenwood Springs, and Castle Gate are all located on the 
main line and can be seen from the car windows. Stopovers 
anywhere on the Rio Grande within transit and final limit. 
Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months 

Write for Special N. E. A. Folder and S. K. HOOPER, Qeneral Passenger Agent 

Qhistrated descriptive pamphlets FREE. Denver. Colo. 

To OUR RBAPBR5 — H y— ot at all latowrtad In tha MPomcaa — tt oA aar advartlif and naat of thaa caa iMpa only tagat yoH Intafaatad 

UyBMagiaaBni«nPtMant,glvatlw«afhaBiiitotaatiwlraterylBfcdlbywfftttegtlw«;and4aitaaw 



Castle Gate, Utah, on main line Denver & Rio Grande 
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ENTERjaiNMENT 



A Bouquet of Sweet Peas 

HaRXIXTTE WiLBTJK 

THIS dainty flowerjplay is for any even number of 
little girls from six^to eight years of age. They wear 
simple white dresses or Mother Hubbard slips of 
leaf-green cambric. The illustration will show the 
kind of bonnets worn. These are made of tissue paper of 

sweet pea shades. 
Two bonnets could 
have crown pieces 
of rich violet and 
brims of lavender; 
two could have 
bright pink crowns 
and pale-pink 
brims; two could 
^ be pink and white; 
two could be all 
white, and so on. 
Or each bonnet 
could have a dif- 
ferent arrangement 
of colors. 

Cut the bonnets 
by a sun-hat pat- 
tern, which may be 
obtained at any 
pattern counter, 
allowing extra full- 
ness in both brim 
and crown when 
cutting. The edge 
of the brim should 
be wired, and several wires parallel with this one should be 
laid along the brim. The crown piece should be wired 
from the back of the neck over to the edge attached to the 
brim, and several wires should be added running parallel 
with brim, one laid along topmost fold of crown piece. To 
wire, mucilage the edges and lines, lay spool wire in this 
mucilage and cover with strips of tissue paper. Join pieces 



2 They bow and smile in greeting to audience. 3 • Bow 
to each other. 4 Raise hands to audience as if to shake 
hands. 5 Shake hands with each other in groups of twos. 
6 Throw losses to audience and to each other. 

II. "Pr« Grow.** I Children sway from side to side 
in time to music. 2 Sway forward and back. 3 Rise 
on one foot and swing back and forth. 4 Rise on both 
feet and swing. 5 Rise on tiptoe and sway to and fro. 

6 Bend tnmk from side to side, hands on hips. 7 Repeat 
6, bending forward and back. 

III. ''We Climb," 1 Slowly stretch right hand at side 
six counts, then down six coimts. 2 Repeat i at left. 3 Al- 
ternate left and right. 4 Hands on chest, right arm ex- 
tended at side. 5 Repeat 4 at left. 6 Alternate 4 and 5. 

7 Repeat i, raising right foot as if climbing. 8 Repeat 7, 
raising left foot. 9 Alternate 7 and 8. 

IV. ''We Bloom," 1 Look up at right, then down to 
floor. 2 Repeat i at left. 3 Alternate i and 2. 4 Re- 
peat I, shading eyes. 5 Repeat 4 at left. 6 Alternate 

4 and 5. 7 Shake forefinger saucily at audience. 8 Re- 
peat 7 at each other, leaning forward to indicate anyone in 
the line they choose. 9 Hands on chests, then revolved 
slowly in two circles, moving up. 

V. *' We Dance," 1 Children face each other by twos, 
grasp hands and swing arms back and forth, dancing lightly 
on toes. 2 Right hand girl in each couple revolves slowly 
around her partner. 3 Repeat 2, right hand girl kneeling 
while left hand one revolves slowly about her. 4 Lift skirts 
daintily and rock back and forth on feet. 5 Repeat 4, 
rockihg on toes. 6 Raise both hands high at right side 
and swing them to )eft side. 7 Swing back and forth, 
stepping lightly in imitation of the Spanish fandango, peeping 
roguishly at audience. 

VI. '! We Plata Our Seeds," i Droop heads and shake 
them back and forth. 2 Swing arms to left and right. 

3 Shake right hand at right side. 4 Repeat 3 at left side. 

5 Alternate 3 and 4. 6 Raise right hand over head, with 
finger tips hanging down, and twinkle fingers. 7 Repeat 

6 at left. 8 * Alternate 6 and 7. 

Vn. "We Sleep." 1 Shut eyes and move head slowly 
from left shoulder to right, letting it fall with a sleepy jerk. 



Bouquet of Sweet Peas 



Harriette Wilbur 
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Old English Air, adapted 



1. Hid-den a - way in our 

2. But at the call of the 

3. Then with the rain and the 



beds so warm, 
sun - shine bright, 
sun - shine too, 



Sleep-ing, 
Wak -ing. 
Grow-ing, 



sleep- 
wak - 
grow- 



ing, sleep - ing, 
ing, wak - ing, 
ing, grow - ing, 



^ 



Ve seeds were 
We seed - Kngs 
We climbed and 



m^i-^ I r-^ 



E 



^ 



=^=F 



-^^ 



TEx: 



y* f 



era - died 
stirred in 
bloomed in 



so safe from harm, 
our slum - ber light, 
our bon - nets new, 



Sleeping, sleep-ing, sleep-ing. Tra la la 
Wak^ing, wak- ing, wak -ing. Tra la la 
Gro'wing, grow-ing, grow-ing. Tra la la 



U 
la 
la 



la 
la 



la 
la 



la 
la 
la 



la 
la 
la 



^^^H^P^^^^^l? 



M. f 



tUtLJj\ 
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sleep-ing, 


sleep - ing. 
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wak -ing. 
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Wak -ing, 


wak - ing. 


wak • ing. 


Grow-ing, 


grow-ing, 


grow 


- ing, 
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la 


la 


la 


la 


la 


la 


la. 


Grow-ing, 


grow- ing, 


grow - ing. 



and bend wires into sweet pea shapes. Each bonnet ties 
under the chin with several loops and ends of green tissue 
paper. 

The line of girls skip in and sing their song, then while 
pianist plays Lange's "Flower Song," or some pretty melody, 
they exercise as below: 

I. "We are Here." 1 Girls kneel in line along front. 



2 ' Clasp hands and put them under right cheek, and slowly 
bring head over on right shoulder, yet with a little jerk at 
the last. Head remains on shoulder several coimts. Then 
hands are put imder left cheek and head nodded to left 
shoulder. 3 Shut eyes and move head slowly up and down, 
yawning. 4 Stretch arms and yawn. 5 Girls bring heads 
(ConUmted on page 300) 
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Notes 



— The Minnesota Legislature defeated 
the bill introduced by the Committee on 
Education^ which aimed to take school 
affaiis out of politics by having the county 
School Boards of five members selected 
by ballot and having these Boards select 
the county superintendents. 

— Consternation was caused all over the 
English-reading world not long ago by the 
report that the Valparaiso earthquake had 
destroyed Juan Fernandez, Robinson Cru- 
soe's island. The terrible rumor has been 

/denied authoritatively by the secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

— Milton Bradley Compan3r*s Boston 
Office has just placed a large number of 
their boxes of water colors and wax crayons 
in the Boston city schools. After compar- 
ing their product with that of other manu- 
facturers, the Committee decided that the 
Bradley Color Supplies were best suited for 
the work in the dty schools. 

— Miss Estelle Reel, in her annual report 
as Superintendent of Indian Schools, tells 
of the valuable results being obtained from 
the manual training courses. The teaching 
of cooking and .home laundry work now 
occupies a permanent place in the regular 
course. She says: "School gardens have 
increased in number and extent. The bene- 
ficial results of educational work among the 
Indians is illustrated by the larger number of 
pupib who have found employment in vari- 
ous occupations requiring manual skill, and 
the prediction is made in the report that a 
greater number of Indians will become self- 
supporting each year as the result of manual 
training methods.*' 

— "Women teachers of America form 
the highest type in the world," says 
Thomas F. Shearer, headmaster of St. 
Mary's school, Beverley, England, who 
has been in this country with the Mos- 
ley educational commission. Headmaster 
Shearer visited Beverly in Massachusetts, 
named for the English town, and speaks 
very highly of the schools in that city. 

Of the American teachers he says: 
'* The high salaries attract a better class 
of women. They are well educated and 
carefully trained. Their two months' 
vacation in summer and the high salaries 
they receive encourage foreign travel among 
them to a large extent, with the result 
that they become striking personalities, 
capable and broadminded. The prohibi- 
tion of corporal punishment renders it 
impossible for a bad teacher to be retained 
in the schools." 

In his opinion, the English boys can re- 
produce what they are taught better than 
the American boys. The writing, arith- 
metic, freehand drawing and composition 
in England are better than in America. 
In training, intelligence, originality and 
subjects that require thought the American 
students are far ahead, and the children 
leave the schools with a profound convic- 
tion of the value of knowledge they have 
acquired and a desire and a determination 
to increase it. 




This It I Siipli Eqiatloi. If in inM liemM Um hst fin if tin stcNi ■rabir, 
|H list ilM lienaM Um litt tim if the flnt Mibsr. 

Nemr before has yoar salary depended so much upon your efficiency as it does now. Teachers are 
evervwhere advocating the question of higher salaries, tod state legislatures are raising the requi i emc nU lor 
teachers' certificates. 

To hold a higher position or eren to continue long in your present poittion« you must raise your grade 
of certificate. Every known fact points emphatically to this conclusion. 

COURSES OP. STUDY TO HELP YOU ADVANCE 

Almost vnxy branch needed by the teacher is offered in our Tsrioos departments. The course in 
PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughlv all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of 
normal sdiool training, withyoinrjpractice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high school 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 



carrying university entrance 

SPECIAL.— No correspondence school not affili- 
ated with a great university can offer courts of such 
strength that they receive university entrance credits. 
Our inatructon are university graduates who give their 
whole time to our students, and the instruction b care- 
ftiUy adapted to individual needs. We give every 
year four $100 scfaolarships in Northwestern Univer- 
sity for the best work done by our correspondence 
students. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and 
mail it to-day. 

Interstate School of Comspondenee 

AIHlliM witk Nertkwoten Uilvmlty 
37S-M4 Wabash Areaae, CHICAQO. ILL ^ 




Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can speciaUy recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 



The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfq. Co. 



W^rks, Camden, N. J. 



26 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 



PREPARE FOR FLAG DAT 

These Flags are made of the best'*5tandard U. S. Bunting," 

sewed and finished throughout in first class manner. Material 
and workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on 
both sides. Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated 
gronmiets. The large sizes, from 10x15 upwards, have strong 
canvas headings with manila ropes. 
SPEplAL NET PRIOE8 
Width Length Width Length 

^l.^S 4 feet 8 feet . . $2.90 5 feet 10 feet 

2.15 5 " 8 " • • ^3 25 6 " 10 " 
2.40 6 " 9 " . . 360 6 " 12 " 

Sent carriage prepaid an receipt of price. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. t4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



$400 
4.25 

5-25 



COLORED PAPER CUTTING 



FOR 



Send 25 Cents and Qet a Copy 

JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING 
Size, 6x9 3a Pages 

The book contains the following with the story and directions for catting, color 
scheme, etc. : Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit's Story, His Valentine, Charles' Chickens, Kate's Kites, The 
New Tear, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 
Little Lamb. , 

Get It. Ton will not regret It. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

50 Bromfield Street, Bofton 

22d Vabasb Avenue, Chicago ' S8 E. S7th Stfeet» New York 
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{CotUinyfed from pagfi 298) 
together in groups of twos and threes. One in centre of group 
of three puts her arms about other two. Girk kneel slowly, 
close eyes and sink gracefully to floor. One has hand under 
cheek, another one has arms over head, others take pretty 
attitudes. 

[Curtain] 



Little Rhymes for Tots 

E. C. 

The Dandelion 

(To be spoken by a little girl who holds a dandelion in one hand and 
the white pu£F of seeds in the other.) 

When dandelion is young and fair, 
Her head is gold — like baby's hair. 
But all this color, gay and bright — 
Like grandpa's hair — will tiun to white. 
And as she gravely nods some day 
The wind will blow it all away. 

The Clover 

I went out to the garden where the flowers bloom all over,. 

And there among the glossy leaves I found this four-leaf clover., 

(To be spoken by a little girl who holds up a four-leaved clover.) 

A Wish 

I'd like to be a birdie in an oriole's queer nest, 
^^'he^e winds could rock me fast asleep beneath my 
mother's breast. 

The Bee 

Books and slates are put away 
School is out and I can play; 
But the little honey bee 
Still must toil on busily. 
While I worked the winter through, 
He had not a thing to do. 
Work in summer's much the worst, 
I am glad I did mine first. 
• 

Summer 

Summer's just the time to lie 

And watch the clouds go floating by. 

Wading 

How I love to wading go, 
It's the best fun that I kribw. 

I Wonder! 

I wonder how one mother bird 
Can hold beneath her breast 

And keep so many baby birds 
In such a tiny nest. 

The Bee 

I asked a bee to stop and play 
But, himmiing loudly, on he flew 

And so I quickly ran away 
To find some work that / could do. 

The Robin 

The robin hasn't time to sing . 

Three baby birds lie in the nest 
And he has many worms to bring 

So just now, work is far the best. 



J 



une 



Our lawn is all green with the grass and the clover. 
The sky is as blue as a June sky can be. 
And out of my window a nest I can see 
With wee little, brown little birds running over. 



Sunbonnet Babies and Overall 
Boys 

MiLDKED A. Allen 

(Ten small girls are to wear dresses and bonnets of pretty colors 
to represent sunbonnet Babies, and three small boys of the same size 
are to wear blue overalls and large straw hats. The girls are to run 
upon stage to the back, climbing upon bench.) 

ReciU {swinging feet) 

Oh, we are the Sunbonnet Babies, 

We work and play ev'ry day. 

But we work while we work 

And play while we play. 

That is why we're so happy and gay. 

Yes, we are the Sunbonnet Babies 

We work right out in the sun; 

But we never forget — 

We think it is fun — 

To wear wide sunbonnets ev'ry one! 

Song 

(Adapted to "The Mulberry Bush") 

During first verse: Spread skirts and bow. 
Second Verse: Face right of stage. 
Third Verse: Skip around stage — two by two. 
Fourth Verse: Face audience clapping hands. 
Fiph Verse: Face right of stage — vigorously marking time, march 
off. 

'Tis thus we say, "How do you do!" 
"How do you do!" "How do you do!" 

'Tis thus we say, "How do you do!" 

We're the Sunbonnet Babies. 

This is the way we hide our faces,' 
Hide our faces, hide our faces, 
This is the way we hide our faces. 
Ten little Sunbonnfet Babes. 

This is the way we like to dance. 
Like to dance, like to dance. 
This is the way we like to dance 
Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 

This is the way we clap our hands. 
Clap our hands, clap our hands. 
This is the way we clap our hands. 
Ten little Simbonnet Babes. 

This is the way we march in line, 
March in line, march in line. 
This is the way we march in line, 
Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 

(Three babies come running back. One has hoe, another a rake. 
Work as over a garden while third recites.) 

We make our gardens in the spring 
Plant seeds, bulbs, and lots of things. 
Place them neatly in two rows 
Just as any gardener sows. 

(Baby comes with sprinkling can — sprinkles garden.) 

Then we sprinkle them every day. 
We call it work, 'tis only play. 
When our seeds so quickly grow, 
We must work and weed them — so. 

(Other Babies come with flowers — have some in flower baskets on 
arms.) 

Then our sweet peas — pink and white — 
We pick. And such a pretty sight! 

(One child holds up sweet peas and recites while others arrange 
flowerSi hoe or sprinkle.) 

Dear pretty sweet peas 

Do you know what I think? 
You're just like the Babies, 

You have bonnets of pink. 

{Contnued in page 302) 
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Books 



AMERIC\N BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 

The Trail to the Woods. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

A book full of the woodsy flavor and 
stories of such animals as the fox, moose, 
deer, wildcat, eagle, osprey, and woodcock. 
The descriptions are vivid and the life in 
the woods is full of keen interest. Fully 
illustrated. Nothing can better make our 
young people feel sympathy and respect for 
wild life than books like these. Most of 
the barbaric impulse in children to kill 
the wild creatures is the result of ignor- 
ance. Once let their admiration be aroused 
for the intelligence and sagacity of these 
hunted beings and they will turn to be their 
friends and protectors. Every boy should 
read the book. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW 
YORK CITY 

American Liberal Education. By 
Andrew Fleming West. 

A collection of addresses by Dean West 
of Princeton University — five in number. 
They are all upon the subject of American 
colleges and universities. *'The Tutorial 
System in College," "The Changing Con- 
ception of the Faculty," "True and False 
Standards of Graduate Work," "Length 
of College Course," are the titles of several 
chapters. Belief in the American college 
is prominent in every discussion. "Its first 
business," says the author," is to turn boys 
into men by teaching them the best things, 
whether hard or easy to do — to reveal 
and embody in them the living and eternal 
standards of thought and duty." 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 
With Pencil and Pen. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold. 127 pages. Price, 40 
cents. 

This is a simple, sensible book for the 
study of language in the upper grades of 
the primary schools. It saves the children 
the overstrain of the eye in reading from 
blackboard, and saves the teachers from 
much time and strength in writing the 
language work upon the board. The il- 
lustrations are simple, but within the grasp 
of the little folks; the verse quotations in 
script are simple and healthful; and the 
prose is suggestive for both oral and written 
language. The book was needed. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Expressive Reading. By George F. 
BeU. 

This book contains suggestions based 
upon the Elementary Syllabus of New 
York state for all grades. Its aim is to 
assist the teacher in so teaching reading 
that pupils shall read in the natural con- 
versational tone. At the close of each 
chapter poems are given to be memorized 
for each of the eight grades, with sugges- 
tions as to their best presentation. While 
there might easily exist differences of opinion 
as to selections to be memorized, since the 
difference in classes w^ould make uniformity 
impossible, there is much in the book of 
real help to teachers. 



''The fight teaehef in the iiight position means 
the highest sueeess fov both teaehev and sehool/* 



NOTC ALSO THC FOLLOWING PAOC. 



2)irectorp of XeaMno ITeacbers' Bgendes 

**An honest, pamstaking, efficient teachers' agency is a very serviceable institation for 
school boards and teachers." It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies. The following excel^nt teachers' agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 

Eastern Teachers' Agency 

ESTABLISHED I890. 

TelephMe, BmUb, 776-2. MIts B. P. POSTER, Maiiacer. 

00 i3i^o]9Anei€t mt^^^^t^ 



JBofli^oia.. 



llimHmBtobertgiHertdwUkanagm^UaUtkeUmM. 



SYRACUSE TEACHERS' ABERCY 

tiM Psdfle, Maanal Tralnliur, $600, Travelliif ComtMOlc 



has filled these positions In pabUc and private lohoolt 
extending Its opeimUons from the AtUntie sea boanl to 

^^. llnf Gomnanlonfl. f700. Principals, tlSOO, Assistants, $800, Lancnaces. 

$1000, Physical Coltare, $6tt. Grammar, $N0, Pr^j^THM, Mnaic, $600. Goremessea, $600, DrawTngTiSo! 
Domestic Setenee, $700. Kindergarten, $W0. Critic. $1100, Superrlsors, $1100, BloooUon, $000. »««««»« 

NOAH X.BONARD, Ph.D., Manager. 4, The Hler, Dept. P, SyrAoaae, N. T 



AptneUM create a demand for teaekere hg the eonUmU prteerUiUion qf their oandidaiee. 



^A.OUfi$R OOISRRtf 



TKACHMRS teer no examinations after 
tlfieate yon want, Oonaty, 
garten,nome study. 80,000 



la min a tio ns after taking onr DBIKili CN>UBSK by mail. We prepare for any eer- 
Olty, State KXAMINATIONS. OOITBSBtt In all snbJeeU for olWlsemce, k&def 
)0 BtadenU. 



NOAH I«KONABD, A.M., Kftnacer, The Hl«r, Dept. O, STRAOUSK N. T. 



ffood teaehere 
pUMCidataU 
tiMefl i^fthe 



'_ EDUCATORS' EXCHANGE 

LlOIATremont:8treet L Boston, Mass. 



Every week 
JInde ue ehart 
o/eamdidatee 
for good pUteea. 



Thie ie an age qftpeekuiete^it'e an agency* § eueineae to place teaekere. 



AN AGENCY i^£:i:^"i^r£;'^^£'.iS 

of TtteAoolaa and tella PIIU A ^W} that U aomethlns but if 
yon nbont them A JX/XA it ia naked to reeommend 
n tenoher nnd reoommends ^>X*^/\lKnMrX*llTT\0 
yon that In n&ore. Onra MSJulKj\JjSLJMLXdM llSi 
THB SOHOOL BUXXSTIN AQSNOr, C W. BABDEKN, Syraonao, N. T. 



HMperintendente depend t^pon agenoiee toJtU vaeanetee. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEMT EHBLAHD. 

EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Boaoon 8troot, Boston. 

Teachers Wanted at Onoe for all Grades. RBQI8TER NOW. 



Itieakoayewieetohave^aAtendattheOmrtqfCeuar.** RegUter Norn! 



OTHR IMei] 



4 AsASurten Pi., Boston. 
/j6 Fj/th Ave., New Yerk, 
'SOS Penn. Ave., IFatkimgten. 



Agency Manual aent free to any addreas. 



ao$ Mickigan Ave., Ckuago. 
4M4 Century Bldr, MinneapeK*. 
4as Ceeper Buiukng, Denver. 
31$ Reekery Bhck, S/ekane. 



taoo JVUHamt Ave,, PeriUnd, 
41 K Studio Bide., Berkeley. 
MS8 DeugUu Bldg., Lee Angelee. 



Agtnetee are largely reeponeiklefor the imoreaee tn eakuriee the taet/ew yeare. 



""'TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of Boston, 

ISO Boylston St. 



RKOOIWIWgliPS TBAOMKRS, TUTORS AMP SCHOOLS, 



Mwpioy am agency toaeteu your buetneee meumgcr. 



T";! Pratt Teachers' Agency 

ReodTes at all seasons many caDs for primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Recommendc college and nor- 
mal graduatesp spedalisu and 
other teachers to colleges, pab- 
Uc ai ' ' • • 



Engage the hdp emd experieaee of em agenay. 



OFFICES: Wnrrenabnrc. Mo.; I4uider, Wyoming; Sherman, Tnzaa; Dn Bola, Pa.; Jnnlata, 
Neb.; Fendleton, Ore.; Biohmond, Ky. 

We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 

TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO tJNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT ~ RELIABLE. 
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You dance to and fro, 

Your dear faces you hide, 
You're just like the Babies, 

For you're both shy —r beside. 

^AJl playfally make drde, throwing flowers into center, skipping 
and^kneeling at dose ot song.) 

Sing . j . 

(TuMK.— "Ring^around the Roses") 

Ring around the roses, 
Pocketful of posies, 
The one who stoops last 
Shall tell whom she loves best 

(Just as they kneel the overall boys come marrhing upon stage to 
beat of drum. The first carries a drum, second a bom, tmrd a gun — 
stopping at right front of stage. At the first sound of the dnmi the 
Batnes all run oack of bench stooping down so as not to be seen.) 

Boys (sing) 

• :(Aia — "Upidee") 

Oh, the Overall Boys you see. 
Overall Boys, Overall Boys, 
And down along the street, pass we. 
We're the Overall Boys. . 

In a soldier line we march along, 
We beat our drum and sing our song, 
We're the, we're the Overall Boys, 
Overall Boys, Overall Boys, 
We're the, we're the OveraU Boys, 
We're the Overall Boys. 

(Girls all peek over top of bench and sang to Mme tune) 

Oh, Sunbonnet Babes now you see. 

How d'you do, How d'you do? 
We ran right to this nook — oh me! 

Soon as we saw you. 
Sunbonnet Babies all in a line, 
Our voices ring o'er all this land. 

How d'you do, How d'you do! 

Overall Boys, OveraU Boys, 
We're the, we're the Sunbonnet Babes, 

We're the Sunbonnet Babes. 

KAs^soon as song is finished — girls' heads all disappear behind 
bench again. As boys sing the girls are to peek over bench in follow- 
ing way. When boys sing — one little — one head is to appear; 
hPufUtUe — another head — and so on imtil when the boys sing — 
ten Utile — all ten will be in sight) 

Boys (sing) 

(To air of •* Ten Little Indians.") 

One litde, two little, three little Babies, 
Pour little, five little six little Babies, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Babies, 
Ten little Simbonnet Babes. 

(Now heads of girls disappear in'same order in wh*ch they appeared 
— as boys sing.) ^ 

Ten little, nine little, eight little Babies, 
Seven little, six little, five little Babies 
Four little, three little, two little Babies 
One little Sunbonnet Babe. 

*%^(Th!s3one*head remains in sight while boy recites.)] 

I wish I were a Sunbonnet Baby 

And had no work to do. 
I'd not march with the Overall Boys 

And work the whole day through. 

I'm sure I'd have the joUiest time. 

Of all the things I'd do! 
Then when I'd tell the Overall Boys, 
• They'd come play with me, too. 

(Girl who has been peeking over bench comes skipping out from be- 
ind bench, leading the others — all have hold of hands.) 



AU (Hng) . . 

. . . • (Ant — "Mulberry Bush") 

(Girls skipping offjat left — boys; marching off at right as they.re- 
peat verK.)| 

*Ti8 thus we say, "Good-by,' Good-by, 
Now we must go, now we must go." 

•Tis thus we say, "Good-by, Good-by," 
For we must all be going. 



Dolly's Plaint 

Holding a neglected doU and a brown Teddy bear) 

Mabouet Bdntxho 

(Alljcights.nnned) 

Since Teddy Bear came to our house, 
I'm a sad, londy doll, indeedl 
For Maren, my mother, for Maren, my dear. 
Has laid me aside, and forever, I fear; 
Since all through the day, and even at night 
She coddles and cuddles and squeezes "ti^t. 
Tight," 
That little brown fuzzy 
That little brown furry. 
That little brown Teddy Bear! 

Since Teddy Bear came to our house, 
I'm a sad, sorry sight, indeedl 
For Maren, my mother, for Maren, the fair, 
Has no time to dress me, nor to comb my hair; 
Since all through the day, and even at night 
A bow must be tied or a jacket set right 
On 
That little brown fuzzy, 
That little brown furry. 
That little brown Teddy Bear. 

Since Teddy Bear came to our house, 
I'm a poor, neglected doll, indeedl 
For Maren, my mother, for Maren, the true. 
Does not take me to school as she used to do; 
Since every day, and all the week through, 
A B C's must be taught, and German, too, 
To 
That little brown fuzzy. 
That little brown furry. 
That little brown Teddy Bear! 



Butterflies 

(A Finger Play) • 
Mary A. Mathias 

« Five little butterflies 

All in a row. 
Out in the clear air 
■They a-sailing go. 
3 This is a strong fellow 

Dressed in blue and brown, 
*And this, the very gayest chap 

That ever came to town. 
5 This is a swallow tail. 

See him float and fly 
*Away — away — 'up — up — 

To the bright blue sky! 
^This one wears a black dress 

Dotted o'er with yellow, 
9 And this one robed in palest blue 

Is a dainty little fellow. 

Directions 
Hold up left hand finj^ers extended. 
Same as (x) with sailing motion. 
Place first finger of right hand on left thumb. 
Place first finger of right hand on first left. 
Place first finger of ri^t hand on second left. 
Sway second finger from right to left 
Raise second fir^. 
Place right first finger on third left 
Place right first finger on left little finger. 
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Books 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Nature Study on the Farm. By 
Charles A. Keffer. Eclectic Reading Series. 
154 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Not a plant study, says the author, but 
a study of growing plants. How to make 
plants grow and yield laiger crops, is the 
practical purpose of the book. To accom- 
plish this, a knowledge of different soils is 
necessary, and the relation of forest to 
the soil, some things about weeds, buds 
and seeds, and the preparation of soil. 
Brief chapters on cutting, transplanting, 
are full of interest and information. There 
are pages of suggestions to teachers showing 
how to manage this instruction in the 
school-room to make it seem like real 
farming. Agriculture in the school is some- 
thing new, but its connection with nature 
study makes it a natural thing. How to 
make boys interested in farming and willing 
to live in the country and do intelligent, 
scientific farm work is one of the problems 
that thoughtful men who are seeking to 
build up both the boys and agricultural 
interests are trying to solve. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Burt-Markham Primer. By Mary E. 
Burt and Edwin Markham. 

Unusual and interesting are two words 
that apply to this primer. Brer Rabbit 
is the hero of the first simple lessons, and 
the children will learn the first words 
easily because of the enjoyment of the 
illustrations and their interest in the stories. 
Johnny Bear comes next, and so on, each 
new character increasing the vocabulary and 
the child's enjoyment. Interspersed through 
the book is the Teacher's Page^ containing 
stories to read and tell the children, and 
also pertinent suggestions concerning the 
text to be taught the children. The book 
is bright and wholesome and ought to 
carry itself into the primary schools. 



DIRECTORY OF LEADIN8 TEACHERS' A8ENCIES 

(Continued from Page 301) 




% 




We want teachers of aU subjects. 

Forty v&cancies in January. Free Kc^i;!*- 
tratloD. No Poeltlon — No Pay. 
S«i<i for Form P. E. 
KIBTSLET-DKAKB CO., 846 B*waj, ll.T. 



Comp€tUUmfoTpo9%Hon9 growt tharptr emeh ytar > mm entry ketp. 



QnUCPyCPUnPM teachers' AOENCY I SiPMT and best known 

OUnCnlllCmiUmi ,.^^^^,J ^^ ^o«. 353 Fmh ATenoe. Entranoe 34th Street 



KttabltohelTSS?" 



New York 



Have you 9ver registered with tm €igencyf Itpaiife, 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY >""•»••'*'• 



Chicago, III. 



0« J. AT^-^^Wtrr^ Ad[Ai:^Asex* 



I ^mm,^ Ai:^^A^M^ result ol twenty-two years* experience. Positions filled in 98 State Universities, in 90 
LalCB ullBma&B P^ ca>t ^ ^ ^^ CoUeices, 300 in Sute Normal SchooU, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
LHIgO vilOlimgO jj^ji^i.. Get in line now for September Vaoanciee. Year Book free. 



Tke ealary your qual^eationM deeerve U increaeed hy an agency reyieiration. 



/AN BUREN St 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



!N E W YORK 



An agency regitiraUon increaeee your ehaacet /or eecuring work cnHreiy congenial. 



FREE 
REGISTRATION 



Pttclflc Teachers* Agency offers FBEE REGIBTBATION to eo irrade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, for positions paying 1400 to 
tTSO (maximum $8M) beginnlngSept. \n. CRfer limited to first 60 
registering before March first, we recommend. Write for Informa- 
tion to B. W. BBINTNAIX, Manacer, 588 N. T. Block. 
Seattle. Wath. (EetaUIehed 1899) 



An agemoy regietraUon plaoee you in touch with vacanoiet 0/ whole eeetione qfths country. 



ATiTJAT^ry 

has goodposltlons for good teachers with good records 
BLABLAN P. FBENOH. 81 



,GrVi:Da'cnr 

icords 
OHAPBL 8TBBBT. AIDANT, N. T. 



apaye^topay^toget-^fmorepay. RcgiaUr Now! 



THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS' 

ARTHUR B. FURNCR 
OCOROC M. DOWNING 
Proprietors 



BUREAU 



CetabllShed I880. Our work does not end in recommrnding you; 
we energetically follow up your interests. 

I420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



— The Board of Education of Norfolk, 
Va., has voted to ask the city authorities 
for an additional $10,000, to be devoted 
to increasing teachers' salaries. 

— Edward Robinson, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in speaking before the 
Graduate Club of New York the other night, 
said: "One of the things that the museum 
can do is to cultivate imagination. If there 
are any school teachers here I wish to say 
to them. Do not take art too seriously. If 
the school child can be made to feel that the 
visit to the museum is more of a holiday than 
a lesson, and afterward be made to analyze 
his or her pleasure in the viewing of the 
works of art, then the greatest good will 
have been accomplished. But do not let 
them feel that art is a solemn and serious 
thing. 



The Texas Teachers' Bureau 

Can secure you hicrative position in the South and West. 
In operation x8 years; our service will please you. 

For Booklet, address 

J. L. Rneiell, 3 1 IS Thomas Ave. 

DA LI. AS. TEXAS 



Ageneiee are a recogniMCd factor in the educational world of to-day. 



Do U Now! 



DoUNowl 



THE THURSTON 



ANNA M. THUBSTON 



ny i_ 

m^m^M ^ w ^^i> ^« *^^« candidates aTallabie. 
AGENCY Register early. Address 

- - - 878 Wabash ATeime. Ohloaco 



Ueac/iers 



oIl 



Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
IS and in the West— largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
during past years. 
Address I. A. Thersoo. 329 P 14th Ave. S. 6. 

MINNEAPOUS, MINNESOTA. 



Send 
for our 
Free 
BookUA 



Employ an agency to act as your business manager 



The Educational Register 

160 Wathlnston l^t.. Chlcaco. 

50 Bromfleld St., Boston. 



Means a high grade teachers' agency. We shall 
be glad to talk the matter over with you, at onr 
office or by correspondence. 

O. PARK PRJBSSET. Kanacer. 



Ageneiee are daily helping ethere; they will help you. 



TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Room 47a, Y. M. C A. Building, Portland, Maine 



Ntff CNbLANII BI8DEMM0'%11)^VY6u 

(Co.Hn^ on Page 3.0) ^^^^^^^ ^ GoOglC 
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June Exercises 

E. C. 

The Oriole's Nest 

I see something swinging " high up on a tree, 
2 It's long and it's slender — 3 just so! — 

3 It hangs from the branches, as safe as can be, 

4 And rocks in the wind, to and fro. 

s It is not a leaf or a June apple red; 
^ For under a bird's golden breast, 
^ Some dainty eggs lie on a soft, cozy bed, 
Deep down in the « oriole's nest. 

Directions 

1 Raise right arm in air and look upward. 

2 Nod heads to give emphasis to the words "long" and "slender." 

3 Raise right arm at side and allow the hand to drop loosely from 
the wrist. 

4 Rock arm from side to side with a gentle, swaying motion. 

5 Emphasize this line by shaking heads. 

6 Shape a nest with the left hand. Softly close the right hand and 
place it (knuckles upward) within the shaped "nest." 

7 Shape a nest with both hands and look down into it. 

8 Pronounce these two words in a sudden and playful manner as 
if telling a great secret. 

The Poppies 

Quite e^ly in the morning, when ^ the sun is shining 
bright, 
I go into the garden * where the slender poppies grow, 
And there I see them 3 standing in the pretty golden light, 

4 All nodding, nodding, nodding to and fro. 

5 And if you go at evening, when the sky is golden red, 
And look at ^ all the poppies as they stand so slim and 

gay, 
7 You'll find each one is nodding still, a sleepy, heavy 
head. 
8 1 wonder what they dream about all day! 

Directions 

I Spread out arms to show extent of sunshine or point toward the 
east. 

a Right hand, with palm downward, held about height of seat to 
show tallness of flowers. 

3 Look downward. Body held slightly over to one side. 

4 Nod heads sleepily. Say this line in a rather murmuring fashion 
with subdued and drowsy voices and retarded time. 

5 Look up brightly as if addressing some one. 

6 Look downwazd. Hand held out at side as before. 

7 Nod heads as before. 

8 Look up suddenly and recite the line in a wondering manner. 

The Rosebud 

At first it was a < round, hard ball 
« With two green leaves that wrapped it — so, 
3 It had no pretty red at all. 

But soon this ball 4 began to grow. 

And ' slow and sure ^ it swelled each day. 
The 7 leaves that curled so close about 
^ Began to softly draw away, 
9 And soon a soft, red leaf peeped out. 

xo One day the green leaves drew aside, 
" Bright crimson petals spread apart 
<^ To shed their perfimie far and wide 
And let us see the rose's heart. 

Directions 

I Double up right hand into a tight balL 

a Place hands and flnger dps tightly together to shape a rosebud. 
Hold hands in a vertical i>osition. 

3 Emphasize by shaking heads. 

4 Shape fist and hold it closely (do this at the beginning of the line). 
Look at the ball intently and then slowly tmdose hand. 

5 Continue the slow opening of the hand. The side or little finger 
end of the hand should be held downward. 

6 Shape the two enclosing leaves as in modon No. 2. 



7 Let the pahns draw slightly away from each other, in order to 
give the bud an appearance <5 growing. 

8 Slightly separate the finger-tip^. 

9 Look downward into the opening, made by the separation of the 
three central finger-tips. 

10 Tishtiy dose the right hand and place it (withjthe knuckles 
downward) into the hollow of the left hand. Close the fingers of the 
left hand dosely about the sides of the right hand. At the words 
"One day the green leaves drewXapart/' dowly straighten out die 
fingers of the left hand. Make as good an imitation of sepals as pos- 
sible. 

11 Slowly open the fingers of the right hand to*form*a cup'shape 
imitation of an opened flower. The Sigers should move gradually 
into shape. 

12 Look into the "flower" that has just been shaped by the two 
hands. 



Sunbonnet Babies' March 



Alice Cook Fuller ' ikS 

twdve small children, costumed as "Sunbonnet 



(A march for 
Babies.") 

In the diagrams, the " X " indicates the beginning of a figure, 
and "•" indicates the close. 

Enter, six from the right, and six from the left, hands hang- 
ing loosely folded in front. March across the back of the 
stage until the lines meet, then turn and march to the front 
of the stage twelve abreast. (Fig. i.) 

Separate at center, march to right and left across the front, 
up the sides, and across the back to the center. (Fig. 2.) 

The four nearest the center, march to the front, the others 
falling into place behind them. March to the front of the 
stage, four abreast. Halt! thus forming Fig. 3. 

Lines along the side turn, facing the back of the stage, and 
follow center lines, which separate at the center front, and 
march right and left across the front, up the sides, and en- 
tirely across the back. (Fig. 4.) 

Advance to the center of the stage, six abreast, holding 
each other's hands on high. Those in the front line, step 
one pace to the left. Halt! (Fig. 5.) 

Keeping time to the music, step backwards to the back of 
the stage. Halt! Drop hands to first position. 

Line at back of stage step forward, filling places between 
children in the front line. (Fig. 6.) 

Using the two central positions as a pivot, the two sections 
swing toward the center-front, in circular lines, forming an 
angle. (Fig. 7.) 

Continue the march in circular lines \mtil the lines are 
facing each other. Halt! (Fig. 8.) Face front. Separate 
at the center front, march right and left across the front, 
up the sides, and exit right and left at the back. (Fig.^ 9.) 
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N. E. A. MEETING 
AT LOS ANGELES 

$64.50 from Chicago to 
Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco and retxim, June 22 
to July 5, account meeting 
of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Los 
Angeles in July, via the 

GHIGA80, 

MILMf/IUKEE k ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 

Return limit September 15. 
Through service to Cali- 
fornia, and less than three 
days on the way, via The 
Overland Limited, from 
Union Station, Chicago, 8 
p. M. dailv. Standard and 
tourist sleepers at 10.25 
p. M. daily. Descriptive 
folders free on request. 

F. A. MILLER, 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 

CHICAGO 



—Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes Wei me 
Murine Eye Remedy as an Eye Toe . 

Home Study Courses 

Our School offers 
an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 




Wetei 
handred covses io 
Acadeoric aod Pi^ 
paratory, Agricalta- 
ral, Caouacrdal, Nor- 



ScIhmI branches. 



In our Normal Department we offer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 
ivbo wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intendmg to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
ccNirses in Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
TVsching, etc. 

Throu^ the American Teachers' Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Otu* tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
gHMmd of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of Primary Education. 

Write to-day for a free copy of oiu* eighty 
page catak>gue. 

THE HOMB CORRBSPONDBNCB SCHOOL 
Depi la, SpriagfleM, Mass. 



Notes 



COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA TEN 
YEARS OLD 

The assembly which opens July 4, 1907, 
at Boulder, Colo., will be the tenth one 
held on the grounds of this association. 
FrcMn an uncertain experiment at the be- 
ginning it has grown to be one of the few 
really great assemblies of the country and 
the greatest in the West. This has come 
about from a settled policy of giving to 
its patrons the very best obtainable talent 
regardless of cost and at all times mini- 
mizing the expense of attendance. This 
assembly is closely patterned after the 
parent Chautauqua of New York. Its 
sessions are long enough to admit of a 
strong educational feature, and the Summer 
School has come to be one of its popular 
departments. In it thirteen regulariy or- 
ganized schools are maintained under the 
direction of specialists. Besides the class- 
room work a more popular form of educa- 
tion is ofifered in the lyceum, where the 
most noted educators of the country de- 
liver courses of lectures. The evenings 
art' given up to social functions and audi- 
torium entertainments. 

The tenth anniversary number of the 
general announcement of this assembly 
has just been issued. It is a neat little 
volume of forty-four pages, well illustrated 
with typical western scenes, and presenting 
with fullness the charm of life among the 
mountains of Colorado. It also gives a 
detailed account of the platform program 
and the Sununer School courses. Twenty 
thousand copies have been issued for free 
distribution. 

Three kinds of excursions are described; 
Railway excursions, carriage drives, and 
mountain climbs. Some very attractive 
trips are offered under each head; among 
them being the famous Georgetown Loop 
trip, the Wild Flower excursion, throu^ 
Platte canon. Snowball excursion, up 
Boulder canon to the falls, to Arapahoe 
glacier and Silver Lake, up the new Flag- 
staff road, and many others. 

At this Assembly the choice is offered be- 
tween tent and cottage life. All about the 
grounds comfortable little cottages have 
been erected and many of them are for 
rent to visitors. Among these cottages 
many tents are pitched and furnished dur- 
ing the session, thus making ideal camping 
conditions. Tlie grounds are most beau- 
tifully laid out and parked, and taken all 
in aU there is no site in America more 
beautiful or better adapted for building 
up an assembly of international importance. 
The attendance for 1907 promises to be 
larger than during any previous session. 

—Your Druggist WiU Tell You That 
Murine Eye Remedy Cures Eyes. Makes 
Weak Eyes Stir->g. Doesn't Smart. 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is an Eye Food. 



THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 

A ManiMl of Iiuinictkm ud Boggiittoii for PHmwr Tm6btn Baaed on tha prlnetplaa of Troebal. Sndonad 
W taadlng Sdoealon wbo bave tatted tt. Mora tbaa two jaare of work ifHetmmiUtd to meet the needt of the 
Little People and Teaebera. New Arraoffementa and New Dlnttratioiit leading to aeearaey, eelf-rellanea and 
Wve for the fttndy. A mlnlmom of boaxd work ~ a tn*-g«mnin of sMt work. SogfeeUona on the MolttpUcatlon 
UUe are worth Uie price of the book. 

**Xameit teaohere eannot afford to be withont U.**— Ctty StHHrimmdmt. 

**KT«rT primary teacher will find H belpfnl, no matter what method if being ueed.**-^ pHmmrp teteker. 

Cloth, tvo. mninetratlonf. Prtoe^Moenta. Ooplet ean be obtained direettj from the aaUior. 

Addieea XMII.T BSHTON PAOS, OtoImi, TompkliM OouatF. N«w Tork 



POSITIONS OPEN 
FOR TEACHERS 

Handreda of poaltloiia Uke tboae dcaoribed 
below now on onrllatafor capable, experl- 
•need BMU. Good openinga in bualneaa 
and technknl work for men wlahlng to 
give ap teaching. 5oafe ezcellont appor* 
tanitlaa for aunmer work. 

Dena of Bnclneoring Department: Uni- . 
reralty in the Middle West w«nu experieneed man 
as Dean of Bnglneerlnf Department. Practical ex- 
perience eeeentlal. Salary, $8,000 (S. T. 1487) 

Aaalatnnt Profeaaor : Of architecture Is wanted 
for Western Unlversltr. Appointment will be made 
In June. Salary, •l^SOMl^SW: (C.T.3188) 

Teacher: Western High School wanU teacher 
of Physlca, Chemistry and Biology. Election In 
June. One year's experience necessary. Salary. 
$900-$l,oeD. (S.T.lTfioP ' '* 

ToMd&er : High School in New Tork State wanU 
teacher for commercial snbjects. Salary. $800. 
(A. T. 88117) 

Teacher : Academy In Pennsylvania wants grad- 
uate of Engineering School to teach science. Must 
teach four hours a day. Salary. $900-$1.000. (T. 
D. T. 1688 S) 

Toaohor: State Normal School In the South 
wants teacher of English Grammar who can coach 
In athletics and direct physical training. Salary. 
$1,000. (AT 86260) " '* 

Profeaaor: Technical School In Ohio wants 
assistant professor of railroad engineering. Ex- 

genence In practical raliroad work essential, 
alary, •1,60(>-$1,800. (AT 8646) • 
Teacher : Western UnlTcrslty wants practical 
asslsUnt In engineering department to take charge 
of the shops. Most be man of InttlatlTe who can 
build np this department. SaUry, $l,900-$1.600. 
(ST 1487) 

Teaeher: Preparatory School In Greater New 
Tork wants teacher In mathematics Including alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry and physics. Should 
be atrong disciplinarian and be famllUr with uni- 
versity entrance requirements. Salary, $1,900. (A 
T 86300) 

Inatraotor: Agricultural College In the west 
wants Instructor for civil engineering department. 
Will have charge of experlmenUI sUtion work. 
Salary, $UOa-$l,800. (M Pro 11148) 

Teacher: Southern university wants technical 
graduate to teach mechanical drawing, graphic 
statistics and surveying. Must have had experie_Ctf 
In Held work. Salary r$60a-$800. (PT 4679) 

Teacher: High cchool In MassachusetU wants 
experienced teacner between 80 and 40 years old, 
for French, drawing, wood-work, history, economics 
and English. Elfction In June. Salary, $800- 
$1,900 (AT 85272) ' ^^ 

Prln<4pal: Public School In Nebraska wanU 

f>rinclj>sl i»ho can teach Latin, grammar aud slng- 
ng. Must be married. Wife will be given Inter- 
mediate grades. Combined salary, $1,600. (CT 
8590) 

Teacher ; High school In New Tork State wahU 
experienced teacher of biological science. Salary. 
$lj0OO. (AT8M17) ' 

Inatractor: A Commercial college In eastern 
Pennsylvania wauu man to teach commercial course 
Including bookkeeping, penmanship, bnslness arith- 
metlc commercial law, praetlsal grammar, business 
forma, ele. Salary. $900. (T Pro 4661) 

Toaohor: Commercial school In Greater New 
Tork wanta teacher of bookkeeping, commercial 
law, arithmetic, penmanahlp and sprung. Most be 
flrtt class disclplhiarian. Salary, aooording to 
ability. (AT86W7) * 

Proflesaor : Technical school In Arizona wants 
man to take chirge of Engineering department. 
Must have had snooesfnl experlenoe In ield work 
and In the elass room. Salary, $1300 to start. (8 
Prol4Sl) 

Write oa to-day, statlocago andox- 
porioooa, and leotlan Key aiiaibor 
of pooMoo you caa All. 



HAPQOODS 

TIB NATIONAL OMANIUTMNI OP BBAIN BtOCBtS 

New Tork— Suite 144, 903 Broadway. 

Chkago— lois HartiBrd BuUding. 

•t. Lottio-^o Chonkal Boildiac. 

Other oiBcea la other citiea 

If you want 

ICIIIOER6ARTEII SUPPUES 

or 

BMOLETS SCHOOL WATER COURS 

or 

REED, RAFHA, AND OTHER HAND 
WORK MATERIALS 

or 

THE BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 

Send to 

THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
89-82 Wabash Ayeone • - Chicago 

p. S. Send for eighty page catdogtu and price list. 



by th^-JlC 



TO OUR RBADBRS— H yon aro at aU latereoted la the aaa 



I en iMpo oaly to got yoa latorootod 
ifaUby writlBf tbea; aoddoltoow. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

Fak Away Lands. Choice Literature 
Library. By Lizzie S. Whittiun. Price, 
40 cents. 

So long as there are children they will 
gladly hear about other little children in 
far away lands, and there is no better or 
happier way to enlarge their narrow ex- 
perience than to tell of the life and occupa- 
tions of little children of whom they have 
never heard. This book of 112 pages 
contains stories of Netka (Alaska), Faustino 
(Mexico), Rika (Holland), Karl (Switzer- 
land), and Cherry Blossom (Japan). And 
the stories are told by the children themselves 
in the most natural, friendly, chatty way. 
As they tell of their play and their surround- 
ings, they unconsciously give a better 
description of the everyday life in these 
foreign countries than can be found in 
books of travel. It is a charming book 
for grown-ups, too, who will feel the fresh- 
ness of the style on every page. Illustra- 
tions by Olive M. Long are in every chapter 
and give life and clearness to the tales of 
the little ones. As a home book, a gift 
book, and a supplementary reader for the 
school -room its success can easily be pre- 
dicted. It is difficult to imagine that any 
teacher would need to say to the children 
who were reading these stories, '^Read as 
you would talk." They are in their own 
world with these story children and the 
sought-for "expression" would come of 
itself. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

Flower Studies. For Water Color 
Painting or Crayon Drawing. By L. E. 
Norris. 

Four colored studies with four accom- 
panying outlines — all enclosed in a lai^ge 
gray envelope — make up this design for 
helping both teachers and pupils. It is 
based on the supposition that children's 
interest will be stimulated and the desire 
increased to do more difficult work in 
flower drawing if they can first reproduce 
a flower in natural color from an outline 
already made. The flowers selected for 
these colored studies are the pink, dandelion, 
crocus, and cowslip. The mediums for 
coloring may be either flat-wash painting 
or colored crayons. After these have been 
mastered, models from nature may follow 
— perhaps the same flower as has been 
studied — and the reproduction made from 
the flowers themselves. It is needless to 
say that the children will love to do this 
work. Price of studies, one dozen, 15 
cents; two dozen, 25 cents; per one hun- 
dred, 75 cents. Additional outline drawings 
of any of the studies may be obtained of the 
publishers. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. BOSTON 

Flower Studies. By L. E. Norris. 

These are prepared Outlines of Flowers 
on ruled paper, with squares for guide-lines, 
that the youngest children may preserve 
the proportion of the object drawn. It is 
intended that the pupils copy these outlines 
of flowers on papers similariy prepared by 
the teacher or some older pupil who will 
assist. After copying, the flower is to be 
colored with flat-wash or crayon, as in the 
Flower Studies described above. If chil- 
dren are too young to copy outlines they 
may be traced. These Studies are pre- 
pared from twelve flowers. They are also 
arranged in envelope-packets. Price, 15 
cents per dozen; per one hundred, 75 cents. 

THE BOSTON MUSIClCOMPANY, 
BOSTON : . 

The Singinc Leaves. By Caryl B. 
Rich. 30 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

A modest little booklet of twenty-six songs 
has foimd its way without ostentation into 
the homes and primary schoob. The songs 
are for the little children, and they love 
them enough already to prove their worth 
and adaptive quality. The words were 
selected by Rose A. Carrigan and Fanny E. 
Coe, of the Boston Normal School, and have 
been set to music by Caryl B. Rich. Miss 
Laura Dunbar Hagarty of the Buffalo State 
Normal School says of the book: "One's 
joy in finding a collection of songs that the 
very young children really love to sing, and 
sing with profit, is so genuine that one wishes 
to pass the good news on. Such we have 
found in a charmingly named book, 'The 
Singing Leaves,' by CaryL B. Rich, a book 
containing twenty-six of the rhymes little 
people love to say, each song set to the most 
joyful, childhood melodies we have found. 
Little children need joy. Verse or music 
without sparkle has little relish for them. 
Is it the joy, the sunshine, the fun — or 
what is the elusive element in these lovely 
melodies of 'The Singing Leaves' that gives 
them their bewitching, radiating quality? 
Perhaps it is because they were composed 
by a happy mother to sing to her own child 
that they impress one with their genuine- 
ness. For * Caryl B. Flich' is only a nam 
de plummy the composer being Mrs. Leo R. 
Lewis, the finely trained musician and 
author of much music that is winning 
recognition in this coimtry. A sister of 
one of America's foremost composers, and 
the wife of a musician who is working 
toward higher educational ideals in music, 
the author of 'The Singing Leaves* is by 
birth and environment exceptionally well 
fitted to lead in the movement for im- 
proving the quality of music for yoimg 
children." The price is within the limit 
of any teacher's purse, and the book should 
be tested by every primary teacher. Good 
music with good words for little children 
is difficult to find, and it is a happy event 
for any mother of teacher when such a 
book as this is found ready for her hand. 

It is a matter of congratulation for the 
readers of Primary Education that the 
author of "Singing Leaves" has been en- 
gaged to give us songs for every month 
next year. 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Seat Work and Industrial Ocxtljpa- 
TIONS. By Mary L. Oilman and Eizabeth 
B. Williams. 

A manual for industrial occupations for 
primary grades, by practical teachers who 
have tested them with the children. Paper 
folding, drawing and cutting circles, direc- 
tions for home work in dressing and fur- 
nishing doll houses, free-hand cutting, poster 
work, sand table and day work are all 
taught and illustrated in this volume of 140 
pages. The style of instruction is dear 
and simple, and the illustrations abundant 
and easy to understand. Hand work^is 
established in favor with teachers and chil- 
dren, and the book that tells how and 
shows how is timdy and xisefuL '* School 
is not preparing for life, but it is life," says 
Dr. John Dewey, and never do the litde 
people fed more alive and happy than 
when they are making really truly thingi 
that are in daily use in everyday living. 
There is, besides, a benefit in Polity of 
hand and deftness of touch in mechanical 
construction that they carry with them^all 
their lives. The authors have given direc- 
tions as to the purchase of material and 
what is best to use. This will be of great 
assistance. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

All About Johnnie Jones. By Caro- 
line VerhoefiF. Introduction by Patty Smith 
Hill. 

The author says, "These stories have 
been written with but one object, to give 
pleasure to little children, while hdping 
them to realize, in so far as they are able, 
the highest ideals of childhood." Johnnie 
Jones is just an ordinary little boy, and the 
stories about him deal with conunonplace 
daily lives. It is a relief in these days of 
high-wrought imaginative stories for chil- 
dren to have a book written simply like 
this and radiating on every page a whole- 
some atmosphere. It is like water in a 
desert. The stories of Johnnie Jones 
came into existence in a not very fortunate 
locality near Louisville (Ky.), and grew 
and grew as the children came to know 
Johnnie and demanded to know more 
and more of the things he did and said. 
The illustrations are full of interest for 
the child and of dainty half-tone quality. 
The teacher who owns this book will have 
a never-ending resource for story-talk with 
the children. Johnnie Jones will make 
friends everywhere. 



General 



Day in and day oat there is that feeling 
of weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy — vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

It vitalizes the blood and gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions. 

In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets known aa Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 

uigiiizea oy ^v^-jOOV Iv^ 
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SOMETHING NEW 

UNDER THE SUN 

Common Sense Method in 
Primary Number Work 

BY E. M. QUIGLEY 
Supervisor Primary Work Troy Schools 
A few of the many features: 
^ Will not conflict with any prescribed course of instruction. 
If AU drills for accuracy and speed given in the form of interest- 
ing games which enables teacher to hold the attention of pupils 
indefinitely. 

If Work outlined by months and years, graded tables, systemati- 
cally arranged, for seat work. In second year, rapid addition and 
subtraction are taught in Fwe Short Steps which include all 
combinations and separations. 

If Both methods of teaching subtraction are illustrated. 
if Condensed form of muuiplication table (31 instead of 132 
factors) found on page 99 of the book, is another proof of the 
the helpfulness of the devices found in this publication. 

IT DOES WHAT IT AIMS TO DO, PRODUCES 
RAPIDITY AND ACCURACY 

Troy, N. Y., February 4, 1907. 
As an aid to the teacher in sectiring accuracy in number work, I do 
not believe there is anything published which equals your book. As 
a coUection of exercises for teachers to make children familiar with 
the fundamental operations, the book is splendid. I do not see how 
any more valuable -devices than those in your book could be invented. 
It IS certainly a book of great value for every primary teacher. 
EDWTN S. HARRIS.. 

Superintendent of Schools. 

PRINTED IN COLORS AND NICELY BOUND 
PRICE, 750 PER COPY, POSTPAID 

Special Discount for Quantities. 

ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBUSHERS 

THE REGAL ART PRESS 

COR. PBDBRAL 8T AND PIPTH AVB. TROY, N. Y. 



New England 
Vacation Resorts 

Is the Title of a Booklet 
Issued by the 



BOSTON 
and MAINE 
RAILROAD 



SENT 
FREE 

TO ANY 
ADDRESS 



/9 Other Summer Publlcatloaa 
Descriptive ot New England 
Scenery. WRITE FOR LIST. 

Address Passenger Dept., Boston 



D. M. FLANDERS 
Pass. Traf. Mgr. 



C. M. BURT 
Qen. Pass. Agt. 



The Favorite Route of the N.E.A. 

To the Los Angeles Convention 

IS VIA THE 

Scenic Short Line to Southern California 



SUN PEDRO, LOS ANOELES & SALT LAKE R. R. "SALT LAKE ROUTE" 

The 
Dining 



Car 
Service 
is 

Unex- 
celled 



The 

Oiled 

Roadbed 

Makes 

A 

Dustless 

Way 



THROUOM ®ryl^l^F»IlS:0 OA.R X^IilVKiS TO IvOiS .^VJVOKX^I^tS 



From Chicago via C. & N. W.-Union Pacific 
From St. Louia via Missouri Pacific-D. & R. Q. 



From Cliicaco via C. B. & Q.-D. St R. Q. 

From St. Paul via Nortliwestorn-U. P.-D. & R. Q. 



i^x^r^ VIA stAx^T XvAicb; oittk- A.3VD (SA.z^ar i^Atum rouote^ 

For ntM, Mdcn and IntoraiJtloa uk any ticket agent or Oeo. M. Sarsant, QeiMral Agant, 202 Clark St., Cblcago; M. da Brabant, Qen. 
eral Agent, 290 Broadway, New York; A. Waldbauer, Coamordal Agent, 311 Beaaeowr Building, Plttaburg: J. H. Burtacr, D. P. & P; A., 
169 Sooth Main 5t., Salt Lake City. 
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Classified Advertising Department 

In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catalogue. Write for full information. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

Tkt publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue 0/ their publications and 
special information in regard to any particular 
Publication on their list. Write them. 

THK FOUNDINO #F J4MI8TOWK. Percy's 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield's Discourse of Vir- 
nnia 1 60 7 - 1 6 1 9. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons. Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 

PALMEB COX BBOWNIB PBIMKB. The ideal 
child's companion for the school and nursery, no 
pages. 1 75 Pictures, two colors. Send for descriDtive 
circular. The Century Company, Union Square, New 
York. 

8BB IMPOBTAKT ANK OOKCBVBHTS in repilar 
advertising cohmms of this issue. American Book 
Company. 

TBACflKBS interested in Mathematics, send for 
sample copy of The Open Court containing a series 
of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 

Teachers interested in Primary Education, send 
for descriptive circular of Our Children. Hints from 
Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, 
S 1.00. The Open Court Publishing Co., 133a Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

«BEfi« SHORTHAND, adopted by aU the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 

PBI9XAN8HIP For Sa. We wiU maU "Whole 
Theory and .\rt of Penmanship " (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 137 Dxiane St., New York. 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

DAU8* TIP-TOP DUPLIGATOBs^t on ten days' 
trial, llie latest Duplicator for printing 100 copies 
from one pen-written original and 50 copies from type- 
written. Price to schools, S5, net. Felix G. A. Daus 
Co., Daus Building, in John St.. New York. 

MANUPAGTVBBR DANIf*8 i^0IKKIiK88 Eraser 

Rowles B<Mated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence, 
Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the 
foregoing cheerfullv mailed on request. F. W. A. 
Rowles, a33-235 Market St., Chicago, 111. 

«0FF'8 flI8T0BICAL HAP8 off the United States 
and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
try's development ; beautiful^ lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 40x58 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 
taa.oo. Send for complete circular. The M cConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 



SCHOOL BOOKS 

8«^H00L BOOKS OP ALL PUBLISHBBS At 

one store. If you wish to buy. sell for cash or ex- 
change any school of college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 

SCHOOL LIBBABT BOOKS Largest assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Poole la Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ua. 



SUMMER BOARDERS 

WANTED Summer boarders after July i. Pleas- 
ant location. Prices reasonable. For more informa- 
tion, write M''-^ Lena B. Keyser, Breakabeen, N. Y. 



SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

DBOBEB C0UB8B8 AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 



8H0BTHA1ID, TTPBWKITINO, BOOKKKEP- 

ing. Taught thoroughly by maU. Prices low. 
T]rpewriters furnished. Situations for graduates. 
O. N. Strayer's Business College. Baltimore, Md. 



8VHHBB SCHOOL OF DBAWMG The Sixth 
Annual Session of the Augsburg Summer School will 
be held in Chicago, July 8 to a?. For particulars 
and terms address E. S. Smith, aa8 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 



ABT SCHOOL AT HOME Get "Brushwork in 
Flowers." Studies in flat -wash painting, price, 75 
cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Claytcm St., Boston. 



ENTERTAINMENT 

BLDBIDGB BNTEiiTAI?SMENT HOUSE devotes 
its entire energies toward supplying the country with 
the best in entertainments. We've pleased hundreds. 
You're next. Send for free catalogue of driUs, canta- 
tas, plays, action songs, etc. Franklin, Ohio. 



REAL ESTATE 



HBNBT T. DAW80 v, formerly General Agent of the 
University Publishing Company, has some tots on the 
line of a new street opening at a very low cost, now. 
Write itx particulars. 1x33 Broadway, New York. 



SELF-SUPPOBTING ROHES-S400.ootoS800.oo 
yeariv. 3 acres wholesale fruits. No fuming, no 
peddling, a acres poultry. 500 hens pay S7 50.00 dear, 
Plant and harvest for you 5 years, fcoo.oo install- 
ments. Safe for women with families. Write families 
here. Twin-Gties Colony. Box 108, Gait, Cal. 



HELP WANTED 

WE WAKT one lady or gentleman to take orders 
and deliver for \is. Rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of pay and no 
money reauired to carry on the work. We will send 
a ^poaitioa as soon as we hear from you, also sample 
pair of 6 inch shears for a8 cents, stamps or sih^er. 
Write at once. The United Shear Co.. Westboro, 
Mass. 



TEACHBBS WAVTRD to act as agents at Summer 
Institutes. Pleasant and profitable employment. Ad 
dress, E. S. Smith, aa8 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



WANTED An agent at every Teachers' Institute 
and Summer School in the south. Address N. T. 
Poole, 13 Trinity Ave.. Atlanta, Ga. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

COINS ABE TALCABr.B. 1877 penny worth 50 
cents. 1858 silver dollars worth Sao.oo. Send ten 
cents for my Coin Value Book K. George W. Elson, 
Springville, New York. 

OBATIONS, debates, essays, etc., written to order. 
Manuscripts revised and critidaed. Outlines fiir- 
nished. P. A. Miller, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

LADT SEWKI^S wanted to make up shields at 
home; Sio per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



Notes 

— The Committee on Education of the 
Connecticut Legislature has acted favorably 
upon a measure providing that upon a peti- 
tion of twenty legal voters, the question of 
free text -books and supplies shall be decided 
by ballot at the polls. 

— A unique course in geography is to be 
given in the Yale Summer School this year. 
Professor Gregory, who is one of the direc- 
tors of the Connecticut Geological Survey, 
has arranged to take a class of teachers to 
the various parts of the State where the most 
t3rpical formations are to be found, and will 
lecture in the field to the class. Almost 
every type of geographical formation will 
thus be examined and studied in a ver} 
practical way. 

— Philadelphia will have no vacatio 
schools this year. This decision has been 
reached by the Board of Education. The 
schools cost fifteen cents per pupil per day 
as compared with a fraction over two cents 
for the playgrounds, and about seven cents 
for school gardens. Superintendent Brum- 
baugh believes that children should not fol- 
low out the same lines of work that they have 
been engaged in during the year; either 
they should stop altogether or be given 
something entirely dififerent. To offset this 
closing of the vacation schcols additional 
playgrounds will be opened. 

— Dr. Brumbaugh is doing all in his 
power to help along the socialization of the 
schools in Philadelphia. He said recently: 
**The public school-houses should be the 
centre of the community, and should be used 
for recreation and social- purposes. The 
dty of PhUadelphia owns about 370 school 
buildings and yet, when the people want to 
hold a public meeting they have to hire a 
hall. School-houses should be available for 
all gatherings, except such in which religion 
or politics are to be discussed. The gates 
of the school yard ought alwaj's to be kept 
open that the children may use the yards 
for recreation. This would ; event their 
gathering on street comers." 

— Reliable Relief for Eyes that Need 
Care. Murine Eye Remedy. Doesn't 
Smart. 



BEFORE CLOSING 

let the children present the School with a 
? It will not cost them anything, and they 

undertaking, if you will show them how. 
r 100 Hawthorne Library Certificales (free) 
lation. 

L our little library*. The children of the W^ebster 

; coupons, and take great pride in the result of 

y good plan you have taken to help the school 

ading. 

[E E. Carver, Webster School, AUoonc, Pa. 



LISHING COMPANY 



50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 



Austell Building 
ATLANTA 
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WE SUPPLY 

HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 

FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Thorough investigation of record of 
candidates insures best possible service 
to employers of teachers. Methods 
broader in scope and more successful 
than any teachers' agency. Offices in 
twelve cities covering the entire country 
enable us to supply men or opportun- 
ities in almost any locality desired. 
Special advantages to male teachers 
desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or tech- 
nical work. We guarantee to every 
client active and aggressive efforts. 

Tell us what position you want filled 
and let us submit abstracts of capable 
men. 

HAPQOODS 



HB NATIONAL OMANIZATWN OP BRAIN 

Suite 144, 305 Broadway, Naw York 
lois Hartford Buildlnff, Chicago, Ul 
430 Chemical Buildinff, 8t. Louia, Mo. 

(Othar 0«caa in Oth ar Citiaa) 

Great Lives for Young 
Resders y^^ ^^^r ^^^^.^^eveiop 

■•^•■•■^■^ in children a fondneis 
for history and biography is the object of 
the splendid series we publish entitled : 

"Life Stobies for Youns People" 

They are all translated from the Ger- 
man, because in that country a specialty 
is made of really desirable reading for 
the young. Their simplicity and accuracy 
makes them very useful for every school 
library in the grades. 

For parents who feel disposed to g^lTe their chil- 
dren hooks that provide a mild element of historical 
information, us well as first-class entertainment, 
these little books have proved a veritable find. 

The " life stories '* retain the story form through- 
out, and embody in each chapter a stirring event in 
the life of the hero or the acUon of the tune. The 
dramatis persou* are actual characters and the 
facts* in the main are historically correct. 



There are now sixteen volumes ia the 
series, as follows: 
Beethoven Prithjof Baga 

Mosart Qttdnin 

Johann Sebastian Bach The Nibelunga 
Joseph Haydn The Maid of Orleana 

Barbarossa The Little Dauphin 

William of Orange Herman andThuanelda 

If aria Theresa William Tell 

Fredericlc the Great The Swisa Heroea 



"Thcv are written in simple, graphic style, hand- 
somely Illustrated, and will be read with delight by 
the youns people for whose benefit they have been 
prepared?*— C^/V-a^tf Tribune. 

They are handsomely boundin doth, each 

with four illustrations^ size 5 x 6)i in. 
Price t each 60 cents net. Postage, 7 cents 

From booksellers, or from the publishers 

A, C. McCLURG ^ CO., CHICAGO 

^ lEHTS*^^^ 

1 r thowlDC sU models at lowest prices. 

mrmelmts ntm ^trs. We ahlp oa ap« 

ral wMmoi a oeat deporit, PveMuv 
ght« allow 10 PwmeTTrl^ 

V oew aad wcu d e tiiu pcopoeltioBS win 
cues jttd much valumkU i^fvrmmUan 



I FRKB Cor the asUw.' 

Fiix coinriNcFr 



^wi:__, 

better Ucyde for less OKiaty thaa aay 
bouse. Boy dbect from the ttctoffy. B 
raat 10 Make MoBev or K«m A 

..'rite It BOW. 



an soDdriet ai half usual prices. 

ss a poeul today aad learn e»e i| t hl ag. WiiteltBow. 
MkXd cycle: CO. Dapt. H 



Notes 



— A St. Paul paper has made a suggestion 
that that dty join Minneapolis in some agree- 
ment with regard to teachers' salaries. 
Heretofore when the teachers in a certain 
grade in one of the twin cities have received 
an increase of pay, teachers of a similar 
grade in the other dty have become rest- 
less and dissatisfied. To avoid this a uni- 
form or practically uniform salary schedule 
is urged. 

— Mrs. William Ziegler's monthly maga- 
zine, published for the blind, made its first 
appearance on March 6. It is printed in 
the raised point system. The work was 
done by sightless printers at the American 
Printing House of the Blind, in the State 
Asylum in Louisville, Ky. Ten cents a 
year is charged for the magazine. Upon 
the green cover is the title **The Matilda 
aegler Magazine for the Blind." The first 
number contains letters from President 
Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, and Miss 
Hden Keller. 

— The failure of the Board of Education 
of Cindnnati, Ohio, to recognize, in the 
salary increase recently voted, the equality 
of work done by the men and women 
teachers, has called forth editorial rebuke 
from one of the local papers: The women 
who teach in the schools of Cincinnati are, 
in every respect, it says, the equab of the 
men who teach. They render the same 
quality and quantity of labor; they are 
equally devoted to their profession; they 
are equally capable, and they have on thdr 
shoulders the burden of support of parents 
or other relatives equally with the men. 
Yet in this twentieth century the Board of 
Eklucation of Cindnnati demands of them 
the labor of a man while denying to them 
the compensation of a man. But there is 
a higher tribunal — sitting at the polls. 

— The Home Correspondence School 
of Springfidd, Mass., now in its eleventh 
year, offers over one hundred courses in 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal, and Conmion School 
branches under the personal instruction of 
leading professors in our great colleges. 
The courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung of Amherst; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness of Brown; German, by Prof. 
McLouth of New York University, etc. 
The prindpal of the Normal Department 
is A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., formerly prin- 
cipal of the New Hampshire State Normal 
School at Plymouth. This School offers, 
excellent advantages for ambitious teachers 
who are interested in further education 
but who are unable to attend the regular 
sessions of residence schools and colleges. 
The School is in session throughout the 
year, affording those who care to do so an 
opportunity to study during the summer 
months. An advertisement of the School 
appears in another column. We advise 
all who are interested in home study and 
correspondence teaching to send for a 
catalogue. 

— Murine, A Favorite Toilet Accessory. 
Restores Natural Brilliancy to Tired and 
Faded Eyes. Soothes. 



This beautiful Toilet Bottle filled with Murine Eye 
Tonic is a I>ainty and Useful Ornament to the Toilet 
Table. It will be sent Free of Charge to the Teacher 
who will write us regarding her experience' in the 
Application of Murine Eye Remedy to her own and 
the Eyes of her Pupils. Mention this Journal and the 
name of your School. 

M UBINE ETB BBKBDT CO. 
109 Ml^lsan Ave. Chloaco, IlL 



Fust two strips of cedar 
holding the lead between 
them, that is all apparently , 
I to a lead pencil, but before ' 
those cedar strips can be 
used they must be sorted, 
I steamed, boiled and dried; 
then planed, grooved and 
shaped. The materials out 
of which the leads are made 
must be strained, ground 
and crested, then reground, 
moulded and kiln dried. 
. . . ^ After the leads are put in 

the cedar stnps they receive on an average, seven coats 
of varnish and then have to be sUmped, tied, labelled 
and ^boxed. Every one of these steps has to be moot 
carefully taken to maintain the high standard taken 
and maintained by the Dixon Company. 

The story of the^ steps is aU told in a PENCIL 
GEOGRAPHY. Shall we mail you one? 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., js^dSS 

— Murine Eye Remedy Insures Eye 
Comfort. Eye Health. Eye Beauty. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 

Potltloas for Tcschtft: Dean of Engineering 
Dept., $3000; Profess(u-of Architecture. $1500; Teacher 
of Mathematics, Siaoo; Public School Principal, $1500; 
Teacher of English Grammar, Siooo; Commercial 
branches. $800; Other high grade openings for capable 
men. Write us to-day stating education and ex- 
perience. Offices in twelve dties. 

HAP600M. SMito 144, 8M BrMdway, N«w TMrk 



Educational 
Gymnastic Play 

For Little Folks 

By Faonie L. Johnsoa and Jennie M. Colby 

In " Gymnastic Play " each exercise 
is presented to the little folks in the 
form of some interesting activity while 
the true value of the movement is pre- 
served. 

Illustrated. Cloth. PricCy 60 cents 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlaata 
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DIRECTORY OF LEADINB TEACHERS' A6ENCIES 

(Continued from Page 303) 



Wk m Al PI A TEACHERS' Operates m Pacific Northvcat States. Good openiDgt for Sepi. Alao special op« 
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Information Coneemlni; Toftchers »nd 

P<»sltioBS ConsolentionAly Famished 
A Specialty of Primary and 

Klnderpirtaa DeparCmeots 
- - - 6 Katt Madl on Street, CHICAGO 
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AMERICAM TEACHERS' AGENCY ^^tB 

chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of Prdcasy Education. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mgrr., 91 Beeie Place, Sprin^eld, MaM. 



CALIFORNIA TEACHERS' AGENCY 



LOS ANOCLCS 



One fee for two offices 



BERKCLCY 



The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 



Write us of Your Eye Troubles. 

Oculists' Advice and Eye Books Free. 

Buy Murine Eye Remedy of Your Druggist. 

Nothing Else " Just as Good as Murine." 

50c Everywhere. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 



FOR JUNE DAYS 

Brush-Work in Flowers 

Studies in flat-wash painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 

I Dandelion. 2 Pink. 3 Morning 
Glory. 4 Tulip. 5 Pond Lily. 6 Yel- 
low Lily. 7 Water Lily. 8 Crocus. 
9 Clematis. 10 Nasturtium. 11 Squash 
Flower. 12 Cowslip. 

In permanent book form 

8x11 inches. PricCy 75 cents 

For the Schools 

For Yoangf Pupils 

Flower Outlines 

A packet containing 1 2 copies of flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares ; interest- 
ing and easy drawing for young pupils. 
12 prints y 6x9 inches. Price, 25 cents. 

For Older Pupils 

Colored Flower Studies 

1 2 packets containing 24 sheets (6x9 
inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 

ready for class use with a sample sheet in colors. For flat- wash painting in water 
colors, or for colored crayon in drawing work, these will be found ideal helps. 
No. I Dandelion No. 7 Water Lily 

No. 2 Pink No. 8 Crocus 

No. 3 Morning Glory No. 9 Clematis 

No. 4 Tulip No. 10 Nasturtium 

No. 5 Pond Lily No. 1 1 Squash Flower 

No. 6 Yellow Lily No. 12 Cowslip 

12 packets. Pricey 25 cents each 

La Ee NORMS, 54 Clayton Ste, Boston, Mass- 



Notes 



NEW YORK CITY WANTS 
TEACHERS 

A written examination of women appli- 
cants for license as assistant to principal in 
elementary schools of the city of New York 
will be conducted by the Board of Exam- 
iners, Sept. 6, 1907, at the hall of the Board 
of Education, Park Avenue and 59th Street, 
Manhattan; and an oral examination will 
be held at the call of the Board of Exam- 
iners. 

Applicants taking thb examination must 
be more than twenty-five years of age and 
less than forty-one years of age; except that 
applicants who have been ten years in the 
supervising or teaching force of the public 
schools of the city of New York shall not be 
excluded on account of age unless they shall 
have attained the age of fifty-one jrears on 
or before the day of the examination. 

Api^cants must present eWdence of good 
moral character, and must have the quali- 
fications described under a and b following: 
a The holding of permanent license Xo. i. 
h Not less than eight years' successful ex- 
perience in teaching or super\'ision in public 
schools of the city of New York, or ex- 
perience rated as equivalent thereto. 



PRIMARY METHODS 
Many teachers enroll with the Inter- 
state School of Correspondence, Chicago, 
HI., for this course in Primary Methods 
with the intention of using the lessons in 
their school work day by day. There are 
probably many hundreds of teacheis whose 
schools have closed for this year who are 
expecting to begin the Methods course 
next fall at the opening of the autumn 
term. It would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of these instructors if their enrollments 
were sent early in the summer, so that the 
preliminary lessons in the course might be 
finished by the time fall schools open. 
For instance, it would be well if the lesson 
on Programs could be finished a short 
time before the first day of school, when 
the difficult matter of arrangement of the 
daily program confronts the teacher. Im- 
mediately following the lesson on Programs 
are lessons on the various subjects taught 
in the first three grades. These may be 
taken up day by day and applied directly 
to class work. There is much io be gained 
from study of the whole course in a general 
way during the vacation months; the 
teacher is then better prepared to use the 
lessons in a practical way, because she 
understands the work better and knows 
where to find just what she requires to 
meet her daily needs. 

Miss Genevieve Coy of Rollo, Illinois, 
tells us in a letter dated April 20, how she 
has used the Methods course: 

**I am finding the course of study very 
enjoyable, interesting, and profitable. There 
are a great many things which I have put 
into use in my school-room. The lesson 
on First Year Reading has been especially 
helpful, for J have just had a class of be- 
ginners enter school and I have followed 
out the work with them. Your corrections 
and notes of criticism and commendation 
have also been helpful and I wish you to 
know that I appreciate them. 
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CH ILDRENS 
WORK 




Primary Work 

From Springfield (Mass.) Schools 



Springfield, Mass., 
Mar. 14, 1907. 
Dear Mr, Gordy: 

^ye would all like to have you come up and see us, because 
we haven't seen you for such a long time and please bring 
Mrs. Gordy, and Miss McConkey, so that they can see our 
snow pictures we have been making. 

We have just been through with the history of Columbus. 
It is the first time we have had history this year. I like it 
very much. 

Our teacher is teaching about the different kinds of min- 
erals. We have studied seven kinds of quartz and are just 
beginning feldspar. 

I hope your Easter will be a nice one. Easter comes in 
March this year. I never knew it to come in March before. 
At our church we are going to have Easter excises, and I 
think I am going to sing. 

We are trying to find signs of spring. I haven't found any 
yet but I hope I will find some before they are all taken. 

Your friend, 
Irene (9 years) 

Mary had a birthday party. The table was six feet long 
and four feet wide. If two square feet are allowed for each 
plate, how many people can be seated at the table. 



± 



1 



#" 



S people can be seated at the table. 



Helen (8 years) 



\ 



A Problem 

(Illustrated in tolor) 

The postman stopped at three houses. If he left nine 
letters at each houses, how many letters does he leave in all. 




He leaves 27 letters in all. 



Mildred (7 years) 




G 







A HA 




A JOYFUL EASTER. 

I BEAf RICE (8 yrs.) 2 Henrietta (9 yrs.) 3 C— (8 yrs.) 



A Japanese Girl 

I am a little Japanese girl. My name is Lotus Blossom 
my brother's name is Toyo. I am eight years old and Toyo 
is six. We both go to school at seven o'clock and school 
closes at twelve, then we do not have to go in the afternoon. 
Toyo and t study our lessons after dinner. If any one is 
naughty in school the honorable teacher puts a moxa on his 
hand, a moxa is something' that bums very much. When 
I was sick I had to have one on my hand. I am looking for- 
ward to the doll festival now, it comes on the third of March. 
At night when I am asleep my honorable mother takes the 
dolls out of the boxes and puts ihem in the feast rooni. I 
have a great many of them. Some are my mother's, great 
grandma's, besides many boxes of pretty clothes. The boys 
have a festival it is the flag festival it comes on the fifth of May. 
Then my honorable father goes out and puts a bamboo pole 
in front of the house. He puts a big paper carp on the pole 
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the carp has his mouth wide open and the wind makes it full 
of air. He puts this fish here so that Toyo will try to be 
braver than it. We have many things made of paper, we 
have paper umbrella^/ napkins, handkerchiefs, cups, and 
many other things. In Japan we do not have beds like you 
do, we. have quilts put on the floor and for a pillow we have 
a block of bamboo. We do not have any chairs either. I 
will say good by now because Toyo and I are going to school 
now. 

Madeline (Svears) 



Gemila's Home 

Genila's home is in the desert. Her home is a tent. It is 
made of goats hair or sheepskins thick enough to keep out 
the cold. It is held down by pegs driven in the ground. 
The door is like a curtain. The rooms are divided in two 
rooms. One is for men and one is for the women and chil- 
dren. 



Anna (5 years) 



^0^ ^# 




Lena (9 years) 

There is no furniture in the queer house. They onley sit 
on mats and cushions. The have not a table to eat upon. 
Nor a bed to sleep in. They sleep on these mats and cushions. 
These ipats and shawls and cushions cost very much. We 
are proud when we have them for our parlors. 

Their food are dates, hard cakes, and camels 
milk and goats milk, and butter. The tall dark 
servent ghrl milks the camel and they have there 
supper. The farther eats eats first. Then the 
mother and children eat the dates and bread which 
he leaves. We think we could teach them better 
manners. But they could teach us to be more 
hospitable to strangers then we are. 

Dorothy (10 years) 



Written Answers to Questions Asked 
Orally by Teachers 

This is the 25th day of March 1907. 

The pussy willows are out. 

The sun is melting the snow. 

Spring-flowers will soon be here. 

My name is Raymond Frawley. 

I live at 37 Franklin St. 

My aunt's name is Anna Frawley. 

Of all the things I do in school I like to write best 

On -Saturdays I play ball. 

My favorite story is the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

I like this stor\' because it is interesting. 

Raymond (A^e, 9 years) 



" Stilled his fretful wail by saying. 
*Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!" 

Lottie 




6 ^ 

\\\ t lie Yiioht 



b' 



Arid busilv a)llh€ niO 
Nad teen kcaipcn^ jlelci anci Kiohwaj 
Wttn a Silence deep a nd whtte 
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* line of Dutch women and they meant to catch people and 
make them dance with them and then when they let go of 
you, if you are a stranger you wouldn't know your way 
home. The Dutch people are very neat, tiiey wasbtiidr 
barns and sidewalks every day and tie up their cows tails 
with ribbon. 
Grade III. Alice Fowler (q years) 



Chinese Kites 
The Chinese are fond of flying kites. 
Old men fly kites, too. 



Th^ wolf at (irandma's house 



Holland 

I am a little American girl, and my teacher wants me to 
write a story of Holland so this was my story. Holland is a 
very fiat country and it is a very queer too and the children are 
about as queer as the country, though the children seem to en- 
joy it, just as much as we enjoy our country. The children 
are very fond of one day and that day is called the Kermes. 
First of all, all the people in the town go to the great market 
place, where there are lots of booths put up and women sit 
outside and sell things, they sell wooden shoes and white 
caps, candy, -carpets, footstools, boxes, trousers, jackets. 



The kites are cf many shapes. 

Some kites look like butterflies, birds, and fishes. 

Beatrice (7 years) 

The Crow and the Pitcher 

Once a thirsty crow found a pitcher of water. The neck 
of the pitcher was to long so he could not get a drink. He 





tried to break the pitcher but it was to strong. He tried to 
tip it over but it was to heavy. 

Florence (Age/ 8 years) 



skirts, ' braid, slippers, and skates, and 
when I was there Peter brought me some 
of their candy. It was some long sticks, 
it looked like yards and yards of ribbon. 
The fufi of it was this, one of us was to 
get hold of. each end and then eat pght 
along without touching it with your hands, 
and not haveing it break in too. The 
one who eats the most and is the quick- 
est wins and then Pieter said he would 
buy me some, more candy so he bought 
me some and it tasted just like butternut 
cakes, • And then all of sudden Pieter 
called, "Alice, look out!" and I was just 
in time to get out of the way of a great 




Vincent (10 years) 
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The Sheep and the Pig 

(A continued stoiy) 



The Fate of the Boy who Asked 
Too Many Questions 

Olive M. Lono 




Freehand cuttinc:^Seat woric 
(End of ChMren's Work) 



Floyd (7 years) 
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The Idiotic Area 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said there was an idiotic area 
in every brain. How can the unusual, incomprehensible 
things we do, or others do, be otherwise accounted for? 
"What ever did make me do that?" *' Would you have 
believed it possible that such an 6ne could do or say 
that?" are everyday questions. It is all made clear by 
the theory of the idiotic area. And what a salve to our 
woimded vanity and self-respect to believe that our 
normal selves are not responsible for the departures! 
If only Dr. Holmes had told us from his medical knowl- 
edge and experience something about the causes that 
set this idiotic area into activity. If he had been a 
teacher I am sure he would have placed first arid fore- 
most as a provocative influence the opening day in a 
first primary school in September. No' matter how 
much getting ready there has been on the teacher's part, 
no matter how firmly she has determined to '*keep her 
head," the* situation will arouse the senseless area into 
riotous action: 

Cliildren on the front seats 

Falling to the floor; 
Two hang on in some seats, 

Benches running o'er; 
Mothers in the hallway, 

Mothers passing out, 
Mothers come that can't stay, 

Mothers all about. 
Children in the office, 

Children on the stairs. 
And to cap the climax 

Some come in in pairs! 
Work in heaps and head a-whirl! 

O, my sakes alive! 
How can one lone human girl 

Manage fifty-five ? Eleanor Cameron 

But the day goes, as days will. The "after school" 
of it? One safeguard against the conclusions that may 
crystallize in the teacher's mind as to the future of her 
new recruits, is to determine that there shall be no 
conclusions at all from that first day's experience. If 
she only could cast every event of the day into oblivion 
when it is over, what a saving of future conflict! To 
decide that Johnny is to be a terror all the year because, 
for that day, he has been taken possession of by the 
cavorting imps of the idiotic area, is to do him great 
injustice. Johnny has other brain areas from which 
love, fair play, and even chivalry will emanate under 
favorable influences. To be sure that Mary is to be 
the angel of the school-room because she was so semi- 
dazed with the newness of things that the idiotic area 
was stupefied, will be a cause for future disappointment. 
Mary is fully equal to revelations when more familiar. 
"But the principal wasn't helpful. He just let me go 
through it all alone, and he ought to have helped me 
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with the mothers who were overwhehning me with the 
life history and symptoms of their children." Yes, it 
seemed so, and not for one moment would one dare to 
suggest that the confusing area in the masculine brain 
bore any resemblance in size or activity to that of his 
teachers, yet it is just possible that this same minimum 
area, under the strenuous demands upon his responsible 
position, douded his perception, and he did not see the 
waiting mothers. It would not be possible that he did 
not wish to see them. 

It would be wisdom for first year primary teachers, 
for this one night in the year, to illustrate the quickest 
time in which a teacher can reach the outside door of 
her building. And her supper should be specially sooth- 
ing and nutritious. The reading or social pleasure of 
the evening (no name-writing, no program-making, 
no talking over the day to. fasten it in consciousness) 
should be a thousand removes from professional. The 
solacing pillow should be sought early. The morrow 
will usher in new conditions. The idiotic area has had 
its day. 

About Modern Authors I 

Rudyard Kipling 

Caroline S. Austin, St. Paul, Minn. 

HAVE you a friend to whom you take all sorts of 
questions? I have. I call her "The Commenta- 
tor." She laughs and says that anyone can com- 
ment upon anything. Nevertheless, when she 
makes comments upon books that I have read, I find myself 
listening. 

Only last winter I discovered "The Commentator" reading 
Kipling for the first time. I was surprised that she had not 
read everything of his that she could get hold of when all of 
us had Kiplingitis years ago; but she said that Emerson's 
rule, "Never read a book unless it is a year old," had saved 
her from wasting many a precious hour. Then, too, she said 
she was siurer as to a writer's message for herself when she 
hadn't heard him discussed too much. Besides, "The Com- 
mentator" has a particular taste for writers in the bulk, so 
to speak. She wishes to take an author seriously, rather 
than serially, she says. So she waits until his output is con- 
siderable, instead of reading him piecemeal. She feels, also, 
that she can judge of the value of his work better if she reads 
him at one sitting, even though that sitting may be protracted 
through the leisure hours of many months. 

With Kipling, she began by reading "The Just-So Stories," 
that she might experience the sensations of a child brought up 
on Kipling. To carry out the illusion more completely, she 
secured a victim in her young nephew to whom she read, 
"How the Elephant Got His Trunk;" The nephew became 
so eager to hear "How the Whale Got His Tiny Throat" 
that he was fairly clamorous for bed-time, with more stories 
told "just-so." 

Next, she took "The Jungle Book," and the whole family 
became intimate with Mowgli and Bagheera, and sworn 
enemies to Shere Khan. 

One of the claims to greatness that "The Commentator" 
grants to Kipling lies in the fact that, though his beasts are 
endowed with human speech, in order that the reader may 
understand their life, yet they are not endowed with human 
qualities and emotions, good or bad. The habits of animals, 
not of human beings, are depicted. The following instances 
are taken well nigh at random: 

"Father Wolf had almost forgotten the days when he won 
Mother Wolf in fair fight from five other wolves," 

When Bagheera says to Mowgli, "Look at me," and the 
man-child "looked at him steadily between the eyes, the big 
panther turned his head away in half a minute." 

Red- Flower, fire, is the foe of the jungle-folk. "Every 
beast lives in deadly fear of it." 

Time is marked by "it is time to hunt again." 

As an animal brought up by animals, Mowgli has a life 
with the beasts; but, as the years go on, the line becomes 



more sharply drawn between him and his "brothers." It b 
not the call of the wild, but the call of the human spirit 
within him that makes him sing, "My heart is heavy with 
the things I do not understand." 

Nor is "The Jungle Book" in any sense a book of tables. 
Since some of us have had our moments of exasperation at 
even the classic iEsop, we gratefully acknowledge that Kip- 
ling has not attempted to point a moral, either with or without 
the label, "This fable teaches." The one who has the eye 
to see beholds beauty in another kind of life than one's own. 
That is all. 

"The Commentator" further experimented by reading 
some of Kipling's poems to Nephew. Judging from the 
number of times he cried, "Do it again," he was charmed 
by the rhythm of 

Now these are the laws of the Jungle and many and mighty are they; 
But the head and the hoof of the Law, and the haunch and tne hump is 
Obey. 

After coundess repetitions had soothed Nephew to sleep, 
"The Commentator" read on to the rest of us; for she believes 
that poetry should always be read aloud — to oneself, if one 
cannot find any other hearer. 

At first, we cared solely for Tommy Atkins, the British 
soldier. That was while "The Commentator" was reading 
about the soldier single, and the soldier married; his love of 
fighting and his love of the homeland; his loyalty to "The 
Widow" and to old England. We had "The Young British 
Soldier," and "Soldier, Soldier," and "Tommy," and "The 
Widow's Party," and "The Sea Wife." At the same time 
that final word of longing and of loyalty of "the soldier hof 
the Queen" seemed to be expressed in the lines "Are the 
Dover cliffs still white," and "The good wife's sons come 
home again for her blessing on their heads," the outright 
humor of "Tommy-this and Tommy-that" revealed to us 
that Tonmiy Atkins understands perfectly when he is being 
imposed upon. 

By turns, other moods possessed us. The lover of rhythm 
and imitative eflFects chose "Oonts," the description of the 
commissariat camel "with his silly neck a bobbin' like a 
basket full of snakes," Primitive delight in the pursuit of 
a foe was satisfied by "The Ballad of Boh Da Thone"; the 
love of batde by "The Ballad of Clampherdown," both of 
which have much of the naivete belonging to early ballads; 
candid admiration for manliness was found in "Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy," with " 'is 'ayrick 'ead of 'air," and in "The Ballad 
of East and West," since 

There is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor Birth 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the 
ends of the earth. 

"The Galley Slave" made recognition of our common 
humanity; "The Last Suttee" illustrated utter self abnega- 
tion, as it told how not many years ago a King died in one 
of the Rojpoot States. His ^ives, disregarding the orders of 
the English against suttee, would have broken out of the 
palace had not the gates been barred. But one of them, 
disguised as the King's favorite dancing-girl, passed through 
the line of guards and reached the pyre. There, her own 
courage failing, she prayed her cousin, a baron of the court, 
to kill her. This he did, not knowing who she was. "With 
Scinda to Delhi" pictured a faithful beggar girl and a loyal 
man who was every inch a Prince. 

Other poems read were those for special occasions, such as, 
"The Lady of the Snows," written after the CanacUan tariff 
bill of 1897; "The Recessional," a Victorian Ode (1897), 
British to the heart's core; "The Truce of the Bear," indicat- 
ing the Russian attitude of 1898; "The White Man's Bur- 
den," celebrating the occupation of the Philippines by the 
United States in 1899. Then came the apotheosis of steam 
in "McAndrew's Hymn," with its invocation, "Lord, send a 
man like Bobby Bums to give the song of steam." The final 
favorite for strength and beauty was "L'Envoi" in "The 
Seven Seas," and, before we knew it, all of us had committed 
to memory these lines: 

When earth's last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
And only the Master shall praise us and only the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working and each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of Things As They 
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Evidently the number twenty-three had no ill umeu for 
Kiplingy for when he was twenty-three years old that ''Star 
out of the East," as Gosse calls him, had collected into book 
form his ''Soldiers Three." In this volume has been met 
the first obligation of any book whatsoever, that of being 
readable. Here we first make acquaintance with Mulvaney, 
Learoyd, and Ortheris, "whose duty it is to keep themselves 
and their accoutrements specklessly clean, to refrain from 
getting drunk more often than necessary, to obey their su- 
periors and to pray for war." We delighted in the friendship 
of the three, in Mulvaney's Irish philosophy, and his inimi- 
table speech, soft with the accent of the South. Whether 
Mulvaney is courting Dinah Shadd or wearing the "siunpchus 
coimterpane" in which he lived for foiu: days during his 
incarnation as Krishna, he is Mulvaney, the irresistible. He 
-may be asking "Did ye iver hear how Privat Mulvaney tuk 
the town of Limgtungpen?"- or he may be pretending it is 
"No mather" tlutt he has lost his own little Shadd, he is 
always the same human Mulvaney. Another interesting man 
of "The Tales" was Strickland, who through long residence 
knows Us India as a Paget, M.P., with preconceived notions 
about righting the wrongs of the country in a few months, can 
never know it. 

One day, when I met "The Commentator," her first ques- 
tion was, "Have you read * The Day's Work ' ? " I assented. 
" Then you admired ' The Bridge Builder ' ? " "Assuredly." 
She hesitated a moment. "I confess," she went on finally, 
'*:o having read 'The Maltese Cat' through three times in 
succession. I know of nothing like it since my childhood 
days, when I felt that I really rowed with Tom Brown in the 
St. Ambrose race." "Nor are labor and play all that one 
finds in the day's work," I ventiu^. "By no means. The 
pithy phrase includes ail that may come into one's life," she 
replied, smiling as she mentioned "William the Conqueror." 
"Nowhere else," she continued, "is united in such a masterly 
way, the delineation of what English Colonial service requires, 
and the analysis of love developed under adverse, even 
humorous draunstances. Nor could there be a more subtle 
dealing with subliminal selves than in that fairy story for 
grown-ups — 'The Brushwood Boy M " 

" And what of his long stories ? " I queried. " If you have 
read the short stories fo-st, then you know whether or not 
' The Light That Failed,' with its too much discussed endings, 
is convincing; whether Stalky is a real boy in the sense that 
Mulvaney is a real soldier, and how genuine is the salt-sea 
tang in ' Captains Courageous.' " 

It has been said that Kipling has never created a woman ; 
that his Mrs. Hauksbee and the rest are the same figurehead 
in diflferent clothing. Suppose it were true. If Kipling can 
draw a man as well as he does, time and again, why not 
leave to someone else the fair portraiture of a woman — to 
someone who cannot for the life of her boldly sketch a man ? 
Let it be granted, too, that Kipling is by no means at his 
best in his stories about children. Perhaps "being a mere 
man he does not keep quiet enough or humble himself prop- 
erly that children may let him see what they really think and 
do." "Baa, Baa, Black Sheep" is not popular, usually, with 
children, nor invariably with their elders. "Wee Willie 
Winkie " at six years of age is impossible. Double the num- 
ber of his years, and he approaches probability. But why 
clamor for stories abotU chilcken, when he has written stories 
for children which have become classic ? 

Kipling's creative imagination and skill inexpression are 
seen at their best in the short story form. Here we have an 
organism from which no part can be amputated without at 
least deforming it, if not endangering its life. There are 
more than a score of short stories of which it can be said, 
"It is the best." Such a decree would not be made on the 
basis of "good, better, best"; for some of us have small 
faith that there are ten best books of the hour, or that there 
is one best work of an author; but the judgment would be 
passed with relation to the kind of subject treated. Do you 
prefer tales of terror ? " The Mark of the Beast " is, perhaps, 
the most terrible. Do you prefer love idyls? "Without 
Benefit of Clergy" is the most idyllic. Do you wish the 
impossible made possible ? There is " The Man Who Would 
be King." Do you desire tragedy? comedy? sharp satire? 
They are all yours for the reading. 



Much as he has written, Kipling has by no means written 
up to his limit. Back of the tales that he tells, there are a 
dozen that he could tell. How many other loves "that kill 
remembrance"; how many other "truths brought up from 
the depths which most people vow they do not see"; how 
many other brigades "whose very existence is in danger of 
being forgotten" might he have depicted! His Tonmiy 
Atkins has friends the world over, but his Jack Tar would be 
just as much beloved. 

Perhaps it is because Kipling knows something about many 
things that he has many different classes of readers: the 
child, the cynic, the lover of good technique, the general 
reader, each comes to his own. Popidar, then, in the best 
sense he certainly is; popular, as Tennyson is, because of his 
dealing with fimdamentid human interests; commonplace, 
often, in theme, if you will, but commonplace in treatment', 
never. 

Few men have had the varied experiences of Rudyard 
Kipling. Bom of English parents in Bombay, educated in 
England, may be said of many. But given carte blanche by 
the Duke of Connaught to attach himself to any part of the 
British Army, to follow it through the different Indias that 
make up India, can be said of Kipling only. Add to his 
imusual opportunities keen powers of ot^ervation, a memory 
that never fails to reproduce in the right connection im- 
pressions that have been received, a natural love of contrast 
in thought and expression, an instinct for the picturesque 
word, a vital sense of the musical quality that often inheres 
in unfamiliar names and little-used technical expressions, 
and one has not far to seek for reasons why one rises 
exhilarated from a prolonged reading of Kipling. 



The First Day at School 

Frances Pauline Meloon, Tilton, N. H. 

The first day of school in the life of a little child is big 
with surprises. You remember Enmiy Lou's first impression, 
do you not ? Since reading her experience I have made an 
extra effort to have the first day as "homey" as possible. 
There will be mothers there, however much some teachers 
grumble about it, and to my mind they have a perfect right 
to be. If they are the right kind of mothers, and my experi- 
ence with the opposite kind has been exceedingly limited, 
they will enter into anything which interests their children 
and makes the parting less formidable. 

My program for the first day is something like this. I 
go to school at least an hour before school opens, allowing a 
half hour for necessary work about the room. The last 
thirty minutes, and this is rather too short a time, I allow 
for a little reception. Many of the little people, and I wish 
everyone would do the same, come to the school-ioom early 
with mothers, sisters, cousins, and friends, whichever the 
case may be, instead of remaining outside or in the basement 
until the bell rings. The first thing I endeavor to do is to 
make myselff as small and insignificant as is possible for a 
person five feet, ten inches in height, and weighing one 
hundred and seventy pounds to do. To accomphish this, I 
keep out of the way of the children after the first little word 
and a big, big smile of greeting. I turn the newcomers loose 
in the room with girls from an upper grade, having chosen 
perhaps six from dMerent localities in the town, thus assuring 
an acquaintance among the lot. These older girls will be 
interested in telling where they used to sit, who their teacher 
was, and other things of equal importance to these little 
friends of ours. Meanwhile, I am talking with the mothers 
and welcoming new children who soon join the others. 

I have half of these "helpers" hide colored tablets or 
splints about the room, and even the babies will be pleased 
to help about this. The other "helpers" at a signal agreed 
upon beforehand, will help the little ones in their charge to 
find these tablets, taking a color at a time. This hiding and 
hunting g»me is a continuous performance and works like a 
charm. 

When the bell rings the older girls see that all the children 
find seats, and when those who have been outside come in, 
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they are seated anywhere it happens. These girls then go 
to their own room, and my little charges are left alone with 
me — possibly a few fond mammas still linger, wondering 
what will come next. 

I start in at once on a story — anything to get the children 
to talking — usually about cats, dogs, or horses, as they know 
about these animals. By this time they are getting a little 
accustomed to their new surroundings. I tell them that we 
always sing and repeat a little prayer the first thing in school 
every morning. I then sing a song or two and repeat some 
simple prayer. 

AiXex this I will ask each child to find the child he loves 
the best and bring him to me. This will take them out of 
their scats and also help about reseating. I always try to 
have pla3rmates sit near each other. I find it is confusing 
for little folks to remember their seats for a few days, so I 
place on the front seat of each row a different article. For 
instance, Elizabeth remembers her row because it has a 
picture of a baby on the front seat; Harold knows his by 
the pretty plant, and so on. 

Recess time comes and I go to the basements with them 
and see that each child has someone to play with. After 
recess I tdl another story about a birthday party that a little 
friend of mine once had. At the close I call each row to my 
desk and give them a slip of paper to take home for their 
mammas to write their names on, how old they are, where 



they live, and when their birthday comes. In connection 
with this I explain that we sometimes have birthday parties 
in school. This finishes the forenoon and each child goes 
home happy. 

In the afternoon the slips are collected hy the children. 
I believe in getting them to work the first thing and while, 
of course, they do not do the work in a very orderiy maraier 
for awhile, they soon learn. I then call for a certain row 
to come to me and I ask each one to tell the names of as 
many children in their row as they can. This helps them 
to get acquainted and impresses the names upon my mind 
as well. After this " game " I show them the word " mamma " 
on the blackboard. Then I make a sentence, ''Manmm is 
good." I havd several children find the word "mamma," 
tell the whole sentence, have them tell it to me, why tbey 
think their mamma is good, what she does for them, and a 
general talk about the dearest person in the world to them. 
I then sing a few songs, repeat a short poem about some- 
thing with which they are familiar, with a promise to teach 
it to them later. 

At the close of the day, I give them a strip of cardboard 
on which is the sentence, "My mamma is good." They 
carry it home, and very proud they are that they know what 
it says. 

Thus the little ones are launched on the sea of school-life 
with a sense of pleasure as well as of profit. 



Omaha Indian Song 

Frances Densmore, Red Wing, Minn. 



This is one of the songs sung by the Omaha Indians as 
they play their native games. It is the song of the winner, 
who proudly gathers up his stakes, looks around at the 
spectators and sings, "Friends, how is it that you say I am 
UtUe?" 

The rhythm is well adapted for marching and I have taken 



the liberty of fitting it with the words of a march for school- 
room use; the melody is exactly as it was secured from the 
Indians by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, and the harmonizatioii 
is by the late Prof. J. C. Fillmore, who was assisted in his 
work of harmonizing Indian songs by Mr. Fmnk La Flesche, 
an Omaha Indian. 



Indian Song 
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Wemarch.we inarch up - on our way, We sing, we sing so blithe and gay. We march and we sing this hap - py day. 
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Vacation Study 

What did we do ? Oh, come and see 
How we learned geography! 
We studied the woods from east to west; 
We know where the oriole builds her nest; 

Where the blackberries grow, 

And the pond lilies blow; 
Where the early apples ripen and fall; 
Where the wild roses linger, and daisies tall 
Nod in the grass. So this, you see. 
Is the way we learned geography. 

What did we do ? Come, see how quick 
We "do our sums" in arithmetic! 
We counted the cows in the pasture-lot — 
Bessie and Fannie and Speckle and Spot; 
And loads of hay 



Just over the way; 
The dozens of eggs we found in the mow 
You'll find marked down on the barn-door now; 
The hens and chickens — oh, yee, very quick 
We can do all the work in arithmetic. — Sel, 



Depends on the Milkman 

A primary teacher asked her class how many pints there were 
in one gallon of cream. No one seemed to know, so she finally 
said, "William, don^t you know?" 

"No*m," William said, "there would be eight pints *m a gaikm 
of milk, but cream is so much richer."— r/wj LUUe CkromcU 



Under the new pension law of Chicago every teacher may 
retire after twenty-five years of service and draw $400 a year 
life, or if disabled after fifteen years they may draw $240^ 
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In the Primary Room I 

September 

Elxanor Caukon 
Some Beginnings 

The waves roll in and the waves retreat 

As they hunt on the beach all day 
For the bucket and spade and the rosy feet 

They lapped in their summer play. 

The winds go whispering high and low. 

But never a strand they see 
Of the clustering curls that a day ago 

They lifted so tenderly. 

The sky is blue and the fields are green. 

And golden the sunbeams fall, 
The beauty of woodland and plain is seen. 

But silence is over all. 

The laughter and shouts res ound no more; 

The oiildren have left their play; 
And, back from the mountain and farm and shore. 

They started to school to-day 1 

The first d^iy of school! The primary teacher dons a 
becoming gown and hastens off to the scene of her next 
year's labors. Soon the bell rings, in troops the long line 
of lads and lassies, and the teacher is confronted with a host 
of ''first day" problems. On the manner in which she 
takes up and solves these problems, depends the future wel- 
fare and conduct of the forty-five children entrusted to her 
care. 

The greater part of these problems arises from the condi- 
tions that prevail in every primary rcom. The little ones, 
whether they enter from the iiome or the kii^derparten, have 
left an atmosphere tlmt was free from the restraint that must 
come with the beginning of regular grade work. How can 
the children be led to self-control and thoughful behavior 
without hampering the freedom that is part of the natural 
heritage of every child? There are rules that must be ob- 
served, a certain manner of regulating and ordering the 
many activities of school life, and these things should he 
learned quickly and happily if the child is to enjoy a profitable 
school year. How is all of this work to be accomplished." 

In solving this problem, the teacher is hampered by the 
fa,ct that she is a perfect stranger to all or most of the little 
folks who enter her room. In addition to this fact is the still 
weightier one that behind each child stands a strange mother 
with whom the teacher must co-operate for the benefit of the 
Uttje one. Often the primary room is over-crowded — a 
condition which brings many perplexing questions of its 
own. How shall the pupils be seated to the best advantage ? 
What shall be done in order that the teacher may quickly 
become acquainted both with the children and their parents ? 
If the teacher is entering upon her first year in a new position, 
there are many other problems that will come up for solution, 
for perhaps she must learn the ways of a new superintendent 
and principal and the rules of a new building as well as the 
social requirements of a strange community. It is well for 
the teacher (especially in the first primary grade) if she be 
the possessor of good judgment and an optimistic spirit. 

During the first few weeks of school, there are many con- 
ditions that should be thoroughly established. In the heart 
of every true primary teacher dwells a fervent desire to make 
the school-room a loved place wherein every child may find 
both knowledge and enjoyment. The senses of the children 
must be quickened in order that all of the teacher's commands 
may be promptly obeyed. The child must acquire that con- 
fidence in the teacher that will enable him to express himself 
modt freely. During the first days of his school life, the pupil 
should be given a sense of responsibility in connection with 
his work. Not only should each task be completed but it 
must be well done before it can meet with the teacher's ap- 
proval. Habits of punctuality and regularity in attendance 
can easily be formed very early in the year and should be 
maintained throughout the term. If the beginning work has 
been carefully done, the end of the first month will find the 
school weU organized and the teacher and pupil enjoying the 
daily work. 



Habits 

The necessity for the formation of settled school habits 
arises from the fact that the child has now become a member 
of a distinct conununity. The well-being of the whole school 
depends upon the conduct of its separate members, and this 
thought should be early impressed upon the minds of the 
little folks. The future good of the school requires economy 
of time and for this reason there should be a settled order 
for the speedy passing of school material. This order, when 
once established, should be strictly adhered to until the pupils 
become adept in canning it out. The children should also 
have a definite order of procedure in passing to and from 
classes and going through the halls and cloak-rooms. 

In the early day of the primary child's school life, he is apt 
to be rather slow in comprehending and obeying commands. 
A part of the teacher's work should be to quicken his ears 
and comprehension and to establish a closer connection be- 
tween brain and body. Much of this important training 
may be given in the form of games, a few of which are here 
suggested. 

Games 

1 Game in seats. Children sit erect. Teacher stand in 
front of room and give commands once in a slow, impressive 
manner. When one command is obeyed, give another im- 
mediately. Base the commands on the following suggestions: 
"Fingers on shoulders!" ** Hands in lap!" "Hands on 
hips ! " " Hands in desk ! " As the children gain in quickness 
of comprehension, give the command in a rapid and more 
forcible manner.' Always exact quick and instant obedience. 
As soon as tlie children are ready for it, teach the terms, 
"Curve," "Horizontal," "Slant," "Vertical," "Arch," etc. 
As thv^e comn lands are given the children should illustrate 
instantly with both arms. As soon as these directions have 
been mastered, carry on the game still further by teaching 
the terms, "Left," "Right," "Upper left hand comer," 
"Lower right hand corner," etc., having the children illustrate 
by touching the de-ks. Later on in the year, vary the gyune 
by giving three commands, one after another, and having 
the children carry them out in the order in which they were 
given. For variety, give several orders and call on the 
individual children to carry them into execution. As soon as 
the children become quick and responsive, the game may be 
made still more complicated by giving the commands in the 
following way: "Fingers on shoulders!" "Touch upper 
right hand comer of de^k!" "Arms verticall" "Tom, 
Mary and Minnie." The children, as called, should cany 
out the directions in the correct order in which they were 
given (Tom taking the first, Mary the second, and Minnie 
the third). For a rest exercise, give commands that will take 
the children out of the seats. This game may be varied to 
infinite length according to the pleasure of the teacher. 

2 Play soldier. Provide leader with a soldier cap and the 
other children ^ith small flags. March the file of pupils 
about the room giving frequent orders, such as, "Halt!" 
" Face left! " "Flags in right hand! " " Flags horizontal! " 
"Fon^^ard march!" etc. As the pupils become adept in 
playing the simple form of this game, allow it to become 
more complicated by halting the "soldiers" and giving several 
commands such as the following: "March forward eight 
counts, then halt while you count eight, go forward, with 
flags held in horizontal position, for ten coimts," etc. 

3. If the teacher is fortimate enough to possess a piano, 
the children may hop, skip, march, jump, and run according 
to the changes in the music. The player should vary the 
rhythm suddenly and frequendy. 

Unless the teacher is wise enough to use great care, the 
system of the school-room will tend toward monotony. To 
prevent this, it is a .good plan to change the form of the 
commands used in calling and dismissing classes. At one 
time use numerals, as, "One, two, three!"; at another time 
say, "Stand — pass!" at another time say, "Turn, stand, 
mn!" Vary this plan still further by employing gestures 
of the hand instead of the spoken orders. 

In all of the above work the child should be taught to carry 
his body in a proper manner (with the head held upward and 
the shoulders thrown well backward). In running and skip- 
ping, the feet must be quick and light and the boidy held in 
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an erect position. In marching, each child should be trained 
to keep his face to the front and to step upon the ball of his 
foot. 

Morals and Manners 

The primary teacher is always a powerful factor in the life 
of each little child with whom she comes in contact. The 
pupils of the average first grade are in the most plastic period 
of their development. To them, the teacher's word is sacred 
and her opinions are a law in themselves. During the first 
month of school, there should be many short talks in which 
the little ones may learn what is expected of them. The 
teacher's ideal, if it be clearly set forth, will very soon become 
the standard toward which each pupil will earnestly strive. 
These little conversations will be more eflFective if they are 
given as the need for them arises. For this reason, most of 
this work should be completed before the end of the first 
month. After this period of time, the program of the school 
is sure to be carried out in a more formal manner. 

Good conduct in the halls and cloak-rooms is more easily 
obtained in those buildings where each pupil is placed upon 
his own responsibility. There should be quietness of move- 
ment without jostling or other ill-bred actions. The teacher 
herself must be careful in the use of the gently spoken " Excuse 
me," and the unfailing "Thank you," for any small service 
that may be rendered. Where such an example is set, it is 
almost sure to be copied by the little ones, who at this age are 
bom imitators. 

The conversations, which, should be mutual with teacher 
and pupil, may be based upon subjects such as kindness, 
cleanliness, neatness in person and belongings, truthfulness, 
etc. Encoiuage the children to be kind to each other, 
thoughtful in choosing pupils for games and imselfish in 
sharing their possessions with less fortunate ones. In pre- 
senting the last named idea, guard against fostering a "bor- 
rowing" spirit by insisting that each child provide himself 
with material for his work. This material should be kept in 
a definite place and must be in a good condition for use. 
It is a good plan to hold each child responsible for the pres- 
ervation of all school material. He should be held re- 
sponsible for each piece of paper that has been given to 
him. Let him imderstand that every paper must be filled 
and handed back in good condition. The same idea can be 
emphasized in the handling of books and all other school 
property. In shaping the morals of the children, the teacher 
has ne^ of much faith and patience. In the words of the 
wise old Book, "there must be line upon line, line upon 
line, precept upon precept and precept upon precept." 

Phonics 

The beginning work in phonics is largely ear training. 
There are several aims in the plan of the work. The children 
may be improved in their enunciation by a few minutes' driU 
(given every day) wherein they imitate a number of words 
pronounced by the teacher. In this work, give particular 
attention to the final consonants of the words given out for 
pronunciation. For the ear-training work the following 
games are suggested: 

1 Teacher selects the name of a certain child and says 
slowly and distinctly, " Good morning, M-a-r-y." The child, 
as soon as she recognizes her name, rises and responds, 
"Good morning. Miss ." 

This work is begun with the use of the children's names 
as these are most familiar to the untrained ears of the little 
folks. 

2 Teacher slowly sounds the name of objects in the room. 
Pupil who recognizes the word, runs to the object and touches 
it. 

3 Teacher give conunands as, "Go to the w-i-n-d-o-w." 
Child who can blend the sounds into a word, is allowed to 
carry out the command. 

After a short time, give the conmiands with two separated 
words, etc., until the entire order is given in sounds. 

4 Gaf9i€ far rhymes 

Teacher Tell me a word that sounds like cai. (Pupils 
name words.) 

Later on write the words given and call attention to the 
similarity in appearance as well as sound. 



5 Game for ending and beginning consonants 

a Teacher Touch a little girl whose name begins with M. 
(Gives sound.) 

h Tell me a word that begins like bud; etc. 

Carry out the same plan with the final consonants. 

Teacher Tell me a word that has the sound i in it. 

Touch a child whose name contains i; etc. 

Teacher R-u-n, s-k-i-p, and h^o-pl 

Sound out names of three children, who obey the conmiands 
in the correct order. 

In all the early work in phonics, strive for speed and clear- 
ness of speech. The later work in sounding and pronouncing 
new words depend to a large extent upon the speed with which 
the children are able to detect the word from its composite 
sounds. 

Language 

The first work in language should center about the child's 
home-life and experiences. Lead the little ones to express 
themselves freely in telling about the different homes and 
mothers. Guide the conversation, but allow the pupils to 
do most of the talking. After the home has been discussed, 
talk of the father and mother, their occupation, and the baby. 
Speak of the care of the baby, its clothing, and its many pretty 
little ways. When the little ones are thoroughly interested, 
tell them about the babies of foreign nations and how the 
parents care for them. In discussing the Indian baby, let 
the children repeat the old verses beginning, "Rock-a-bye, 
baby, upon the tree-top," etc. As soon as the feeling of 
restraint has worn off, encourage the children to recite 
the Mother Goose rhymes with which they may be 
familiar. 

During the first month of school, it is a good plan to have 
many picture lessons. Give each pupil a picture and let him 
study it. At first simply have the objects in the pictures 
named, but later on the pupils should be encouraged to make 
up and tell a story about the particular ones that have been 
given out by the teacher. Begin this work by having all of 
the children assist in making a story about one picture. When 
the work is mote advanced, let each pupil weave a story about 
his own picture. 

The work in dramatization can be started by the use of the 
same or other pictures. Select a certain scene or group of 
figures and choose a number of children to pose in imitation 
of the given pictures. Vary this work by allowing one child 
to choose his picture and pose for its central fiigure. The 
other children may then find the original. If there are many 
figures, the pupil may choose other children to take the several 
positions. Follow this first work by dramatizing some of the 
simple Mother Goose rhymes. Begin with the shorter ones, 
as, "Jack, be nimble," "Little Jack Homer," "Litde Miss 
Muffet," etc. 

As soon as the little ones are ready for it, they may learn 
a number of short and simple verses. The first stories should 
be brief and full of action or repetition. When each story has 
been committed, have it dramatized by the children. In 
addition to the stories learned by the litde folks, the teacher 
should tell as many others as time will allow. These stories 
may be told in moral lessons, nature work, or for pure en- 
J03rment. 

Throughout the language work there must be constant 
drill in the forms of the common irregular verbs. As correct 
speech is the result of habit, and habit is the product of a 
repetition of actions, the work on the verb-forms should be 
largely repetition of the correct form. Several games follow 
which will serve as a suggestion for others. 

1 One child rings a bell. Teacher chooses pupil to tell 
what was done. If the selected pupil expresses himself cor- 
rectly, he, in turn, rings the bell and the game is carried for- 
ward until the word "rang" has been many times repeated, 
when a new form is taken. 

2 Teacher sits down upon a chair. Child is chosen, who 
performs a different action, after which he ezpresses himadf 
in the foUowing manner: "I wrote a word after Miss G. sat 
down." 

3 Child makes a number of motions and takes )ib seat. 
Another pupil rises and tells what the other child did. 
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Music 

No branch of the primary work is more important than is 
that of music. It is in this grade that the little folks gain 
their first ideas of rhythm, tone, and expression. The majority 
of the voices are coarse in texture and not under control. 
The first work should be taken up with* the purpose of equaliz- 
ing and pitching the different voices. Tlus purpose is easily 
accomplished by means of gaines in which the pupils are 
required to form a number of prolonged tones. Ask for 
imitations of whistles, bells, etc. Follow this work with 
much drill in repeated tones and drill in taking many pitches 
given by the teacher. When the children can reproduce 
one tone correctly, give two tones at a time, and later on, 
make use of three. After this work has been thoroughly done, 
the children can easily imitate a rather long phrase and give 
each tone correctly. At this stage, the pupils are ready to 
take up the scale. 

The first songs taught to the primary room should be short 
and of decided rhythm. The words and thoughts should be 
simple and familiar. It is a good plan to have the children 
first repeat the words, as this insures clear enunciation and a 
correct imderstanding of the thought. In the selection of 
songs, choose a great many for action work. Several lullabies 
will be found very helpful for quieting the children in their 
restless moments. 

Reading 

In the beginning the work in reading should centre about 
the thought. It may be carried out along two lines. Have 
the children bring in familiar objects and make each object 
a subject for the reading lesson. As the little ones form sen- 
tences, write them upon the blackboard. When several of 
these sentences have been completed, have them read by the 
different members of the class. The separate words may be 
pointed out from their position in the sentence. When a large 
amount of this work has been done, drill more thoroughly 
OR the words that differ but slightly in appearance. Use 
many interesting devices for impressing these words. Allow 
the pupils to find a specified word and erase it. Place the 
most difficult words upon cards and use in a variety of games. 

The action work should be combined with the other line 
of reading. Begin with the single action word, then combine 
two actions by the addition of the word "and." When the 
children are familiar with a niunber of these verbs, combine 
the action with the name of the object by giving such sentences 
as, "Run to a flower," etc. 

Writing 

After a number of words have been learned, send the chil- 
dren to the blackboard and have them reproduce a familiar 
word that has been written and quickly erased. The work 
should be large and free. To insure freedom from a cramped 
condition of the hand and fingers, have the pupils grasp the 
chalk loosely and use the whole arm in writing the word. 
In the beginning, select words that contain simple letters 
and easy combinations. As soon as the children have grown 
skillful in visualizing words, take up the short sentence and 
proceed in the same manner. 



Littie Margery, playing with her kitten, got a rather severe 
scratch from the animal. Her lip trembled for an instant, and 
then she assumed the commanding attitude and expression that 
her mother had assimied under somewhat similar circumstances 
toward her, and, extending her hand sternly, "Titty, dive me dat 
pin." 



A Sunday-school teacher asked her class if they knew where the 
Garden of Eden was. One little miss raised her hand, and said, 
"I know." "Well, where is it?" asked the teacher. "West of 
the land of Nod." The teacher said, "How do you know that?" 
"Because the Bible says the land of Nod was east of Eden. Thou, 
of course, Eden must be west of Nod." Could anything be plainer 
than that? 



Who Will Do It? 

Dear Editor: 

I want to be one of the "ten thousand" teachers to tell you what is 
wanted for next year. 

I should like to see a series of articles on "play" in all of its possible 
phases as applied to public school work, planned on the basis of the 
theories of 6. Stanley Hall or John Dewey, or any of the other leaden 
of educational thought; the why of doing the special thing to be em- 
phasized rather than the whai or particular play. 

E. R. McCoKMicx. 

So would I like to see just such a series, but where shall 
we find it? Do you know any one who would not raise up 
hands of protest if asked to do such a thing? I don't. 
Perhaps the first sign of the millennium will be an uprising 
of people who can and will do what is needed in educational 
journals. — The Editor 



Only This 

E.C. 

(In First Primaiy) 

"Where are you going, my little maid?" 

"I'm going to primary grade," she said. 

"And whom will you see there, my little maid?" 

"I'll meet a new teacher, kind sir," she said. 

"What will she teach you, my little maid?" 

"Just listen a while and I'll tell you," she said. 
Then straightway the little maid paused and began 
To state a few aims in the primary plan; 

"Kind sir, I will first learn to stand straight in line; 
And not to *come in' when the weather is fine; 
To sit very still with my hands in my lap, 
To keep a neat desk and to hang up my cap; 
To never * speak out' without raising my hand; 
To quickly obey at my teacher's command; 
Not to jostle my playmates or roughly to seize, 
And to say *Excuse me,' and *Thank you,' and 'Please'; 
To grasp a long sentence with just one swift look, 
To read with expression through many a book; 
To learn all my letters and just what they say, 
To tell them, with speed, from the blackboard each day; 
To write words so clearly that all men may read, 
To always arrange my work neatly indeed; 
To sing like an artist, with voice soft and light. 
To learn all my scales and to read music right; 
To tell countless stories with well chosen word. 
To say many poems — a joy to be heard; 
To use 'threw' and *sat' and to never say *git!' 
When teacher is talking, to quietly sit; 
And if supervisors shall chance to be there, 
To not move an eyelash or wiggle a hair! 
To easily sing what I ne'er saw before, 
To perfectly draw — though the task may be sore; 
To fill on both sides — full ten papers a day; 
To always work hard and *to play while I play'; 
To 'soimd out' each strange word with quickness ^nd 

speed; 
To paint bird and landscape whene'er there is need; 
To tell every tone that I hear (low or high), 
To name scores of things that, at one time, I spy; 
To keep my face clean and my hands white as snow, 
To smooth down my hair when to school I must go; 
To take my small scissors and, quick as a wink, 
To cut any object of which you can think; 
To act any story my teacher may choose. 
And never one bit of my knowledge to lose; 
To never throw snowballs or walk on the grass, 
And through hall and cloak-room to quietly pass; 
To ne'er lose my pencil — no papers to spoil — 
To tear not my book or its pages to soil" — 
But just here I asked her in tones scared and wild, 

"When all this is taught you, what next, little child? 
When the primary room has accomplished its best, 
I fear you'll be fit for your heavenly rest!" 

"Oh, no!" said the maid, as she tossed her brown curl 

"That's just what they teach all the wee boys and girls/ 
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Outline and Lesson Plan on 
the Domestic Cat 

Ida L. Oodkn 
I. CharacterisHc Actions and Expressions. 
I Affection and pleasure. 
3 Satisfaction and contentment 

3 Seizing of prey. 

4 Terror and defense. 

n. General Appearance and Structure of the Body as 
Adapted to Use. 
I Covering. 
3 Form of body. 

3 Limbs. 

4 Feet and toes. 

5 Head. 

a Eyes. 

h Whiskers. 

c Nose. 

d Mouth. 

Teeth — Canines, Incisors, Molars. 

e Tongue, 
ni. Care of Young. 
IV. General Summary. 



Lesson Plan 



Aim 



1 General. 

To encoiu^ge a sympathetic acquaintance with the 
cat. To develop the powers of observation. 

2 Particular. 

To study the cat as a whole and the parts as they are 
adapted to use. To lay a foundation for future 
study. 
Preparation 
I Teachers. 

Material — A pet cat during all the lessons and all the 
sessions, if conditions are favorable. 

Good pictures — Perry Pictures Company, 76 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; George P. Brown, Beverly, 
Mass.; Franz Haufstaengl, Z14 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; "Picture Study for the Elementary 
Grades," by Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D., of Philadel- 
phia Normal School; "Animals from Life," pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally Company; Outline Page 
of Cats in Prdcary Education, September, 1904. 

Songs and Games — "The Cat and the Mouse," from 
"Merry Songs and Games," by Hubbard; "Kittie 
White," from "Songs and Games for Little Ones," 
by Jenks and Walker; "Mrs. Pussy's Dinner," in 
Emile Poulsson's "Finger Plays"; "Pussy Cat," 
from the "Primer" of Modem Music Series, by 
Eleanor Smith. 

Poems — Eugene Field's. 

Stories — "Cat Stories." Retold from St, Nicholas. 
Edited by M. H. Carter, Century Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Books for reference — "Cats and Dogs," by James 
Johoimot (Contains a good picture of skuU of cat) 
"The Cat," R. S. Hinderkepor; "Our Home Pets," 
Olive Thome Miller; Introduction to Zoology, 
Schmeil. 

3 Children 

Have children bring a pet cat — different ones. 
Have children bring pictures of cats. 
Have children bring story-books of cats. 
After first lesson the children's preparation should be a 
brief and rapid review of the preceding work. 

Presentation 
I. Characteristic Actions and Expressions 
Song or poem. Cat stories told by teacher to arouse the 
interest of the children. Let children tell of their own kitty. 
I Affection and pleasure. 

' How does your kitty show that she is pleased to see you? 
Children recall the rubbing, arching or curving of back, the 
erect tail, the purring, etc. 



3 Satisfaction and Contentment. 

Finger Play, "Mrs. Pussy's Dinner," by E. Poulsson. 
How does your kitty behave after she has had a good diimer? 
Children recall licking of chops, paws, cleaning the whole body 
with the tongue, closing the eyes in a happy way. Sometimes she 
lies down and opens and closes her toes and of ten goes to sleep. 

Where does she like to sleep, especially if it is cold? Yes, 
near the fire. Where is her head? her tail? Watch when 
she wakens what she does. 

3 Seising the Prey. 

How many have seen a cat catch a mouse? Howfdoes 
she know there is a mouse about? Yes, she hears it gnaw- 
ing. How does the cat show that she is listening? (If chil- 
dren have not seen this have one child scratch lightly and 
notice the effect on the cat.) 

Position of body and tail (movement of tip), head, ears, 
expression of face; notice the eyes, the black spot in center 
(piipil); large or small? Claws and feet. Kitty moVes 
nearer where the mouse is. Does the mouse know that she 
is coming? Why? (Because she has cushions on her feet 
and can walk sofdy.) What has she on her feet that helps 
her to get the mouse for her dinner? What makes you think 
she has daws ? Yes, kitty has scratched me, too, but I can't 
see any daws: where are they? Why does she have daws 
that she can pull in when she wishes to ? Yes, it is so she can 
walk more sofdy, and that, too, helps her to get near the 
mouse without his hearing her coming. There, are other 
reasons why it is a good tMng for her Aat she can pull her 
daws in. We will talk about those another time. What is 
the shape of kitty's daws ? (Children describe and show by 
drawing, etc.) Why is it a good thing that they are this 
shape? Yes, it hdps her catch and hold the mouse. When 
kitty has found the hole of the mouse and knows that the 
mouse is inside, what does she do ? How long do you think 
she will wait? Does she sit or stand? When the moiiae 
comes out how does she catch it? (Children describe or 
show the action of body when the cat leaps for the mouse.) 
How is the mouse seized? What does the cat do when she 
has caught the mouse? (Do not emphasize the crudty of 
the cat. Make it dear that from our point of view the cat is 
crud, but that this is her natural way of gettmg her food. 
Many of the movements just referred to may be seen when a 
cat is playing with something made to imitate a mouse and 
pulled ^ong the tLooi.j 

Song: "The Cat and the Mouse.* 

4 Terror and Defense. 

What does the cat do when a strange dog chases her? 
How does she climb a tree? Yes, her claws are sharp and 
their shape hdps her to hold on to the bark of the tree. 
What does the dog do? He barks and scratches as if he 
wanted to dimb it, too. Why doesn*t he? (Claws are not 
sharp like kitty's.) How long does the cat stay up the tree? 
After the dog is gone how does the cat come down ? (Watch 
her and tell me.) Why does she have a harder time getting 
down than going up ? (Recall the position and shape of her 
daws.) If the cat can't find a tree to climb and can't run 
away from the dog, then how does she defend herself? 
(Recall the raising of hah- over the body and tail, humping of 
the back, flattening of ears, showing teeth, hissing, spitting and 
growling, striking with open paws, or slapping scratching. • 
{Canthtued in October Number) 



How Islands Get Forests 
When travelling among the islands of the Pacific or At- 
lantic one often wonders how it is that lands so far away 
from great continents have become covered with forests, but 
Darwin and other naturalists have solved the difficulty for us. 
Thus we learn from Darwin that he took from the foot of a 
woodcock a cake of dry earth in which was a seed of the toad 
rush. He planted the seed, and it germinated and flowered. 
Prof. Newton examined tiie leg of a partridge which had 
been wounded and unable to fly. Attached to it was a clod 
of earth weighing 6^ ounces. He broke up the clod and 
placed it under the bell glass. No fewer than eighty-two 
plants sprang from it. It is the more interesting to know 
that the clod of earth containing his treasure was kept three 
years before planting. — Set. 
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An Apple Orchard 



Agnxs M. Choatb 



• Children can readily cut the apple trees from hektographed 
copies or tracing around patterns. When the base is folded 
back as indicated, the trees will stand up. In making the 
surrounding stone wall, give each child a strip of paper cut 
the desired length and width, unless more of a measuring 
lesson is wanted, in which case the strips can be measured 




and cut. If each child draws the rocks in his stone wall, 
give the direction to make the rocks nearly round and touching 
each other y and a pretty fair result will be obtained. The 
wall could be hektographed, if desired, or a few of the cleverest 
children could draw rocks in the whole set. Then fold first 
in the middle, then fold each end to meet the middle, and 
fold the lap and paste. 

Standing the apple trees inside this ''hollow square" in 
rows, makes a very creditable apple orchard. If more 
elaboration is wished for, a gate may be drawn on one end 
of the stone wall strip to give imagined entrance. 



ThC. OaewARD 
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Games for the School-room 

Mary A. Gardner, Duluth, Minn. 

The mind of childhood, used to visions of dolls and drums, 
finds "tables" and phonics perplexing to a wearisome degree. 

To eyes still seeing all life in its entirety, rather than 
detail, the miles and miles of black and white wisdom with 
which the boards are filled become a blur, not the bold, 
clear characters it was a delight to copy in one's new tablet 
but an hour ago. 

The ears attuned to merry youngsters' happy shrieks of 
laughter ache with the busy hum of half a hundred children 
at work. 

The whole body of the wee student, graceful as a kitten 
at play, is cramped and stiffened by desks and rules alike 
unyielding. 

This the malady. What the remedy? Play. Let there 
be play. Play that is play — for in this alone lies wisdom. 
Not work that is play, under which come all sense training 
games, for in them there is none of the abandon of absolutely 
care free play that takes no thought for the morrow, whether 
we learn or whether we don't. All honor be to the sense 
games^ however clever disguises of useful knowledge, the 
honey in which the health giving tonic is hid, but when 
Nature cries, "Enough!" let us be sure that our play is 
play. 

A tactful teacher effaces herself as much as possible, giving 
the children the rules of the game, if it be a new one — then 
losing her identity among the other interested onlookers, 
cheering and encouraging as 'tis needed. 

There is no hour of &e day when a teacher with seeing 
e3res discovers as much as in these moments of relaxation. 
It took the game of "The Lion and the Mouse" to show her 
that Sam could cheat. "Fox and Geese '^ roused listless 
Marvin to surprisingly persistent effort. "Shepherd and 
Sheep" pinned superficial Arthur down to acciuacy. "Go- 
ing to Jerusalem" gave Sarah a chance to surprise you with 
her coiutesy to the new girl. And so on; a valuable dis- 
covery warranted with every game, and often with every 
child in the game. 



During the fall months the following game has been a 
favorite. One child is the hunter. The other children, to 
any convenient number, are named after some of the hunter's 
belongings: cap, coat, gun, bag, powder, etc. If kindergarten 
chairs are available, all the better. If not, the school seats 
will have to answer, one less than the number of players, 
not counting the hunter. The players seat themselves any- 
where, at some distance from the hunter, who calls them 
one at a time: "Cap," "Coat," etc. The first one called 
stands behind the hunter, taking hold of his coat, the next 
one taking hold of the player in front of him. When the 
line is complete the hunter runs round the chairs, until, 
without warning, he cries, **Bang/ " at which signal the player 
must sit; the one left standing pays a forfeit, or takes his 
seat, as the teacher may elect. 

The following game reminds one of the bachelor "Who 
lived by himself and put all the bread and cheese he had 
upon a shelf." The "Jolly Miller" stands alone in the 
middle of the room. His playmates take the little partners 
of their choice and walk arm in arm around him, flaunting 
their happiness in the face of his loneliness, singing: 

"There was a jolly miller, 

Who lived by himself, 
As the wheel went round 

He made his wealth. 
One hand on the copper, 

And the other on the bag, 
As the wheel went round 

He made his grab.** 

Then at the word "grab" all must change partners, and 
in the general confusion the miller appropriates a partner 
to share his wealth, leaving some one else bereft. 



Teacher Belle, what does the middle 5 stand for in your name ? 
^'BeUe Shazzar; Belle Shazzar. I was named after a woman 
in the Bible. 
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5ee, Ke'b making, is be nolT? 
/^ cozy bouse -for good old &p^ 



For Blackboard Drawing 
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A Com Festival 

Mauds M. Grant 

MISS AMY'S room was literally transformed into 
a com-fiield that bright September afternoon. 
Early in the morning £e boys had brought arm- 
fuls of tall rustling com, and Miss Amy, with 
their help, had drawn tightly two lines of stout twine all 
around the room, and back of these twine lines they had 
placed the tall stsdks of com, with their long leaves and tas- 
sels. The twine barricades held them firmly erect, and the 
leaves fluttered down quite natiirally. In the comer, more 
stalks were set up, and the golden sides of yellow piunpkins 
shone from beneath. 

On a table at the side of the room was exhibited the manual 
training work, and in honor of the '' Com Day," it consisted 
entirely of articles made of materials derived from the com 
plant. 

There were glistening bunches of "tassels" which had 
been dipped in alum water and tied deftly together with a 
narrow strip of com husk. 

There were neatly woven com husk mats, large and small. 
There were baskets of every shape and description made of 
thin braided strips of com husk sewed together. 

Square and circular picture frames (made by wrapping 
long thin com husks about pasteboard frames) enclosed 
pictures of Longfellow and Whittier, who have given us such 
beautiful poems and songs of the com. 

Long strips of pasteboard were covered with glue, and 
while it was still wet, kernels of com were laid on in patterns, 
many really beautiful effects being gained by the careful 
selection of the different shades foimd in the com, ranging 
from the deep red to the faint yellow. 

Picture frames were also made of pasteboard ovals, smeared 
with glue, upon which the kemels were stuck in regular order. 

A cancUe-stick, made of a hollowed cornstalk, and glued to 
a husk mat for a base, held a bright red candle. 

One ingenious boy had taken an oblong of heavy gray 
mounting paper and on it he had made a picture of a bam, 
a fence, and trees close by. The bam was cut from com 
husks and pasted on (like a paper cutting); the fence was 
made of tiny bits of com stalks, and the .trees were made of 
the tassel. 

A com husk doll with com silk hair was a quaint little 
figure, and quite substantial withal, although her face was 
seamed and wrinkled, and her little ink eyes slighdy crossed. 



There were pretty little chairs, sofas, and beds made of 
the small cornstalks fastened together with pin-like tacks, 
and there were book-marks made of two thin and rather wide 
husks tied together with a bit of bright ribbon. 

On the front blackboard, flanked by the tall com plants, was 
written the opening stanza of Whittier's "Com Song": 

Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard, 

Heap high the golden com. 
No ricner gift has Autumn poured 

FVom out her lavish homl 

The last hour of the aftemoon was given up to the ''Com 
Fest." No visitors had been formdly invited, but word 
had been sent that anyone who was interested would be 
most welcome, and the visitors' row of chairs was fiUed at 
the beginning of the hour. 

The children marched about the room, each one carrying 
a com plant. Miss Amy gave the signal to halt, and a simple 
but pretty little drill was enacted with the cornstalks, the 
pupils carefully watching their teacher and doing just as she 
did — now up — now down — forward, sidewise, and back 
rustled the cornstalks. 

Then Miss Amy told them the beautiful Indian legend of 
how the com came, as it is told in Longfellow's '' Hiawatha '^ 
(Hiawatha's Fasting). How Hiawatha prayed, not for great 
skill in hunting, not for his own glory and renown, but for 
the profit and advantage of his people. How he fasted in the 
forest by the Big-Sea- Water. How he saw the deer and all 
the forest animals, the wild rice, the berries, and all the fish^ 
and how he felt that his people should have something more 
to depend upon for food than all these things. One night 

He saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow. 
Plumes of green bent oVr his forehead. 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

This was Mondamin, the friend of man, sent by the Master 
of life to tell Hiawatha that he would gain what he prayed for. 
She told them how: 

At length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another; 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the com in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it. 
And its long, soft, yellow I 



Then with joy did Hiawatha tell his people of this ''new 
gift to the nation, which should be their food forever": 
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And Still later when the Autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And Sie soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum, hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from oflf them, 
And made known imto the people 
The new gift of the Great Spirit. 

Then Miss Amy, aided by four little girls, passed paper 
napkins with green borders, and each child was given a gen- 
erous slice of golden com bread, or ** Johnny-cake," and pop- 
corn was passed in a big yellow bowl. 

After the refreshments, Miss Amy announced that the 
*Xom Sextet" would render some real com music, and six 
boys came to the front, stood in a row, arid began to play ( ?) 
upon the "cornstalk fiddles" that all boys know how to make. 
(Two large cornstalks with two sUts in the outer surface, and 
this surface between the slits raised by a bit of wood at each 
end to hold it away from the rest of the stalk. The ** fiddle" 
and the **bow" are ahke, the ^'strings" are moistened, and 
the two are mbbed together, making a pecuhar squeaking 
sound.) 

A great laugh greeted this com music, and the sextet 
enjoyed it as much as anyone. 

By this time the shadows were lengthening, and with a 
happy good-by to Miss Amy, the children were soon tripping 
merrily home through the sunlight of the late September 
day. 

Books on Child Study 

** Studies in Education," Barnes (Stan. Un.) 
"The Child and Child Nature," Buelow (Bardeen). 
"Growth of the Brain," Donaldson (Scribner). 
"Working System of Child Study," Groszmann (Bardeen). 
"Adolescence" 2 v., Hall (AppL). 
"Child Nature," Harrison (Ch. Kindg. CoU.). 
"Fundamentals of Child Study," Kirkpatrick (Macm.). 
"Education of Children," Montaigne (AppL). 
"Care of a Child m Health," Oppcnheim (Macm.). 
" The Development of the Child," Oppenheim (Macm.). 
"Love and Law in Child Training," Poulsson (Bradley). 
"Mcntal^cvelopment of a Child," Preyer (AppL). 



"Child Observations," Russell (Heath). 

"The Biography of a Baby," Shinn (H. & M.). 

"Studies in Childhood," Sully (AppL). 

"Study of the Child," Taylor (AppL). 

"Notes on Child Study," Thomdike (Macm.). 

"The Nervous System of the Child," Warner (Macm.). 

"The Study of Children," Warner (Macm.). 



The Modern Child 

Bom scientifically, 
Studied terrifically, 
Clothed very carefully, 
Dieted sparefully. 
Aired systematically, 
Bathed most emphatically, 
Played with quite drearily. 
Punished Spencerially, 
Sweet infantility. 
Steeped in gentility, 
Santa Claus banished. 
Mother Goose vanished. 
Where are the babies. 
The real human babies. 
The olden time knew? 

Hamessed scholastically. 
Drilled superdrastically, 
Cultured prodigiously, 
Lectured religiously, 
Classified rigidly. 
Reasoned with frigidly 
Loved analytically. 
Listened to critically. 
Dosed with the "ologies," 
Rushed through the collegs 
Cranuned pedagogically, 
"Finished" most logically. 
Where is the childhood, 
The fresh, happy childhood. 
The olden time knew ? — Sd, 





School. 
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September 

Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips 

The days, as through the sunset gates they crowd. 
And Summer from her golden collar slips 

And strays through stubble-fields, and moans aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 

And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered bower. 
She lies on pillows of the yellow leaves, 

And tries the old tunes over for an hour. 

— AHu Cory 



Spring Flowers Gone to Seed 

Esther Fleming 

WIAT about the plants which so brightly put forth 
their delicate or dazzling flowers in April, May, 
and June? What are ^ey doing now that it is 
September, and where are they? Since they are 
fixed in the stations whereunto they are called, we may 
seek them where they were found in their months ol blos- 
soming. 

Some of them have changed so little that we easily recog- 
nize them. Violets no one can mistake. Their leaves are 
always like violet leaves even if their stems are a foot long 
and their blades coarsened by heavy feeding. Where is 
their crown of nodding blue or purple? Gone months ago; 
and the matured seed-pods, too — we may find the dried 
remnants of them down among the leaves. The flowers 
were visited duly by insects, and the three-parted, elastic 
seed-pods matured, exploded, and fell into decay before 
June was well begim, in some cases. Families of violet 
seedlings are springing up all about the parent plants. 

If you part the thick leaves and look down near the roots, 
you will probably discover that the violet is still at work 
manufacturing seeds. At this time of year the work is done 
in closed flowers, which have such short stems that they 
seldom see real daylight, but bring forth lots of seeds. The 
flowers are greenish and look like buds. They never open 
until they discharge the seeds. Nearly all the conmion 
violets of the woods play this "little game" and it is well 
worth watching. You are likely to find the seeds of these 
blind flowers when gathering the straggling fall blossoms 
which violets put forth. Children often wonder if it has 
taken all sunmier for the violet seeds to ripen. 
* The hepatica will be known easily by its three-lobed 
leaves. But they are not the same leaves which formed the 
bronze and purple background for the pale flowers in May. 
A new crop and a lusty one! The seeds are gone long ago, 
soon after the flowers disappeared. 

Have you ever visited the swamp where skunk cabbage 
predominates ? No doubt its early spring features are famil- 
iar to all — that mottled hood with its long, curving horn, 
the ball inside and the bunch of bright green leaves alongside. 
A visit to the same neighborhood in September will enlighten 
you as to what has been ^o^\ g on. The "cabbage" never 
came to a head, but has pent itself in growing broad and 
long. Decay has set in. No traces of the brown hoods are 
seen. Poke about a bit and you will imearth the ball that 
was inside the hood. It has grown to almost the size of a 
baseball. It is a remarkable structure. Dirt color without, 
it is snow-white within — a spongy and perhaps already 
softening pulp, in which are imbedded the seeds, each as big 
as a small hazel nut. Skunk cabbage is a great plant. It 
is the only plant that is never caught napping, so far as my 
experience goes. It is always doing something new when- 
ever you stop long enough to inquire. 

Trillium and Jack-in-the pulpit, where are they? Right 
where you left them — but grown entirely out of your knowl- 
edge if the sunmier has passed in your absence. What do 
you say to trilliums as high as your knees, or higher, and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit stretching up till he measures nearly three 
feet. If you visit them in August you will find the leaves 
sprawling their broad protecting palms above the fruit clus- 
ters. Later when the fruits are ripe and ready for harvesting, 
the leaves, torn and hardl> recognizable, hang down and the 



fruits stand firmly erect. Jack-in-the-pulpit bears a head of 
shining, scarlet, pulpy berries. The fruit of the trilliimn is 
borne singly. The color of the fruit varies in the different 
kinds from bright red to almost black. 

There is a little group of familiar wild flowers all growing 
together like a happy family in the same thick woods, and all 
bdonging to the same botanical family as the lily-of-the- 
valley. They all can be found in September, too, if their 
fruits be known. They are Solomon's seal, wild spikenard 
(or false Solomon's seal), wild lily-of-the-vaUey, and twisted 
stalk. All of these but the first have red or reddish berries 
when fully ripe, in late September. Earlier they have a 
speckled, pinkish look. They are all cut by the Solomon's 
seal pattern, but some are in very small sizes. The twisted 
stalk has its berries one by one along the stem like Solomon's 
seal, but the rest bear clusters at the top. Solomon's seal 
berries are not red at all, but bluish black. 

What of the other spring favorites, columbine, spring beauty, 
wild geranium, wild rose, marsh marigold, mandrake, and 
Dutchman's breeches? Most of these have long ago dis- 
posed of their crops of inconspicuous seeds, and are busy 
storing away root strength for next spring's growth. May 
apples (mandrake) was ripe in July. Never having been a 
boy, I cannot claim that I have rolled this golden fruit be- 
tween my thumb and finger until it was "good and meller," 
and then squeezed its pulp suddenly into my mouth, as 
they say real boys do. Let's try it some day. It can't *iurt 
us. 

Wild rose "hips" are not so noticeable now as they will 
be against a background of snow when the leaves are off. 
The garden columbines will give a hint as to what the wild 
ones are doing in their rocky fastnesses. 

There are some of our spring flowers which are more con- 
spicuous now than in blossoming time. Take white bane- 
berry, for example. When you are seeking for Jack-in-the- 
pulpit you are likely to come upon this plant. It stands 
about as high as the fully grown trilliums, but its appearance 
is far more striking. A loose cluster of oval white berries 
on bright red pedimcles seems to be thrust out at you. Though 
it is beautiful, take the warning that the offensive attitude 
suggests. The white baneberry is poisonous. It is very 
decorative, but should be used with caution. It will be 
well to be warned against still another most attractive looking 
berry, the nightshade. This is a bright red, luscious looking 
berry. It certainly looks good enough to eat, and I wonder 
why it is not sampled more often. It is probably the night- 
shade that was referred to in the old jingle: 

"As Tonuny and his sister Jane 
Were walking down a shady lane. 
They saw some berries ripe and red 
That hung around and overhead. 

If Tonamy had but understood 
That grapes in lanes are seldom good. 
He might have walked with sister Jane 
Again along the shady lane." 

No doubt this very jingle recited by our parents and passed 
on by them to us has had its influence in protecting us from 
Tommy's fate. 

The nightshade is one of the commonest of fence-row, 
barnyard, and rubbish heap plants. It grows in moist 
thickets, too, a straggling, much branched chmber. A dose 
comparison of leaf and flower will reveal its near kinship 
with our esteemed potato and tomato. It is a sort of "poor 
relation" of theirs, with all the bad traits and none of the 
good ones, save a sort of rakish grace and a fine flash of color. 

To seek all these things in September means some work 
and some disappointments. In it all I bid you "good 
hunting." 



One of the little ones in a well-trained minister's family was 
very much interested in the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, and 
the she-bear, as read by his mother. After a moment's ndfection, 
he said: "I wouldn't have said so to Elisha, would you, manmia? 
I wonld have said, 'Please go up, thou bald head.' " 
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Little Animal Stories 

E. M. J. 

Two Paper Knives 

Many years ago there lived in the city of Calcutta, in India, 
a rich rajah. 

Beautiful, indeed, was his palace of purest marble, with 
its carved walls and inlaid floors. 

More beautiful still were the grounds surrounding the 
palace, with their gleaming statues, gay flower gardens, 
crystal lakes and sparkling fountains. 

On the hottest days, the air in the gardens was made de- 
lightfully cool by the millions of diamond waterdrops which 
the fountain threw toward the blue sky. 



elephant had been carved like a paper cutter, with a smooth 
blade and a beautiful handle. 

"A short time ago, your Excellency," said the rajah, "you 
made me a present of a paper knife. The paper knife has 
come to life, and I beg of you to accept of it." 



Study One Tree 

It is best to study one tree during an entire year, thus cul- 
tivating in the pupil the habit of seeing and knowing a tree 
thoroughly. This habit wiU be of the greatest importance 
in a later study of the trees of the region. To begin the study 
the pupils should have a notebook which is to be devoted 
to his observations on the tree for a year. This note-book 
should be large enough so that a leaf may be sketched in 
lengthwise. A favorite tree in a school yard should be chosen 
for this observation; it is far better if this tree may be seen 
from the schoolhouse window. The maple is an excellent 
subject for this flrst study in the northeastern states, as it has 
many interesting features; but similar work may be under- 
taken with any kind of a tree, only it is always best to choose 
a species that is characteristic of the surrounding coimtry. 

Call attention first to the relation of the tree to its environ- 
ment. If the tree is maple, determine on what soil it usually 
grows. How abundant are these trees in the neighborhood? 
In what places are they commonly found? Do they grow 
alone or with other trees? And similar questions. 

— Georgiana E, Brown 



Near the rajah lived the great English viceroy. In 
order to surprise the viceroy, of whom the rajah was very 
fond, he learned not only to speak English, but to read it, 
too. 

One day, while calling at the viceroy's house, the rajah 
picked up a magazine printed in English. "May I borrow 
it to read?" he asked, laughing at the surprised looks of the 
viceroy. 

The magazine was a new copy, its leaves still uncut. 

The rajah, never having seen a magazine with its leaves 
uncut, did not know that the leaves must be separated, and 
commenced to read the magazine from cover to cover, feeling 
greatly perplexed that the meaning of what he read seemed 
to be so difficult to understand, and that the stories seemed 
so disconnected. Yet he read the magazine through, knowing 
that later the viceroy would ask his opinion in regard to the 
articles contained in it. 

And so it happened. "Did you enjoy reading the maga- 
zine?" asked the viceroy. 

"Yes, but I could not understand why the articles seemed 
so disconnected," replied the rajah. 

When the viceroy examined the magazine, he laughed and 
explained to the rajah that the leaves ought to have been cut, 
showing him a paper knife and how it worked. 

"Keep the paper knife for a souvenir," he said, and the 
rajah was much pleased with the gift. 

A year later, while the viceroy was eating his breakfast, 
a gay procession entered the courtyard, and at its head, upon 
an elephant gorgeous in its bright trappings, rode the 
rajah. 

After the usual greetings had been exchanged, the rajah 
asked, "Have you any magazine with its leaves still uncut, 
your Excellency?" 

The viceroy sent for a copy and what was his surprise to 
see the rajah toss it to the elephant. The elephant, catching 
and holding it in his trunk, quickly and skillfully cut the 
leaves of the magazine with his tusks and returned the book 
to the rajah. 

On looking closely the viceroy saw that each tusk of the 



Premium Books for Next Year 

(These books will be given for the accepted contributions for Help- 
ing Each Other page. — The Edftor) 

1 Little Flower Folks. 

2 Stories from Animal Land. 

3 Little Conrad the Swiss Boy. 

4 Little Jan the Dutch Boy. 

5 The Child of Urbino. 

6 Stories from Garden and Field. 

7 Stories of the United States 

8 Dickens* Little Nell. 

9 The Niirnberg Stove. 

10 Gulliver Among the Little People. 

11 Through the Looking Glass 

12 Graded Memory Selections 

13 Children of the Wigwam. 

14 Robinson Crusoe (For Youngest Readers). 

15 Leaves from Natxure^s Story Book 

16 Geography for Young Folks 



A Letter 

Original letter by an eleven-year-old boy on the prairies 
of the sparsely settled northwest — thirty miles from a rail- 
road. 

Never more than six months of school a year. All children 
of foreigners. English seldom spoken out of school. 

{From his teacher) 

Leipzig, N. D., April 9, 1907 
My dear mamma: 

This morning I saw a Robin. He was so glad and he sang very 
sweetly. 

Walter Shultz is going away he will not come to school any more. 

I am glad that we are going to our ranch again. Bertha found a 
nice little flower and she brought it to the teacher and showed it. The 
grass is green all ready. 

We played ball to-day. The sun is shining nicely to-day. Wc are 
going to have school too pretty soon. I have six books at home. The 
teacher has a nice cap. We have fifteen children in school yet. Wc 
have many pictures and flags in school. The teacher has a nice blue 
pencil and two nice bright shining rings. 
.1 Your son, 

~ . William H. Stoller 

(Would that all the eleven-year-olds in our graded schools with 
every educational advantage could do as well — The Editor) 
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No Name Series I 

Eleanor M. Jollie 

Golden Rod Days 

SAVE all of jthe little poems, this year, that are gocd 
for opening exercises at school. A new one each 
week, repeated after the little song-prayer, is good 
for children. Here are two, to start with, copied 
from a primary teacher's note-book. She copied them from 
magazines: 

"Errands of love are easy to run,- 
Saying sweet words is the dearest of fun. 
Let's see, you and I, just for to-day, « 
How many kind things we can do and say." 

* Just to be tender, just to be true, 
Just to be glad the whole day through. 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild. 
Just to be trustful as a child. 
Just to be gentle and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet. 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong. 
Just to bribe sadness away with a song, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 
Just to be loyal to God and right. 
Just to believe that God knows best, 
Just in His promises ever to rest, 
Just to let love be our daily key — 
That is God's will for you and me." 

It pays to teach poems to children. What college presi- 
dent was it who said words to this effect: "I have heard 
many fine sermons in my life, but I would exchange them all 
for one of the little poems learned at my mother's knee"? 

*♦ 

Would two or three little hints in drawing help, do you 
think? 

It is flower time still, isn't it, and perhaps your drawing 
program calls for flower work ? Suppose you ask the children 
to bring spools. They make good little flower holders, and 
the flowers, when they are placed in them, look as if growing. 
Have cut, from stiff paper or cardboard, about the size of the 
drawing paper, frames, some with circular openings in the 
centre, others with squares or oblongs of different sizes. 
To the back of each frame fasten a long, narrow strip of 
cardboard, so that it may stand. We used the little brass 
fasteners, but paste will do. If the desks are old, a hat pin 
isn't a bad substitute for the cardboard strip. 

After the children have decided which enclosing form is 
best for their sprays, lay the frames on the drawing papers, 
and trace with pencils around the openings. Then stand 
the sprays in the spools and place the frames, standing, in 
front of them, and it is an easy matter for the children to make 
a good drawing, for the slant, space taken, etc., show quite 
clearly even to Httle people's eyes how the drawing should 
look. 

I attended an art class, one summer, in charge of a very 
successful teacher of drawing. It was a class in water color. 
On that first day we were to paint a spray of wild flowers. 

Miss spent all of fifteen minutes in taking us, by talking, 

to the home of the little flower. So real did she make it, 
in her own charming way, that we could actually see the 
damp, woodsy place, and hear the songs of the birds and 
the ripple of the brook as it ran along. 

"Why," you ask, "did she do this?" Just to get us alive 
with feeling for that flower, to make it not a dead thing, but 
a happy, beautiful flower, one filled with the life of the forest. 
In other words, to help us paint it. A year later, in my own 
little school, we were to draw a buttercup. What better 
time could there be to try my experiment ? And so I wove 
around that buttercup its life in the meadow, its drinking 
dew from its golden cup, its nodding to every passing breeze. 
I tried to make it live for the children. "And the result?" 
do you ask? Good, everyone of those pictures! Why, the 
feeling went right out of the tips of those chubby fingers, 
right through the pencils, and on to the papers. It couldn't 
help it. 



Are you troubled with black lines ? This will help. Say 
some day, "Do you know a queer thing happened this 
morning? I found out that my pencils can do two things 
that you can. They can talk out loud and whisper. Guess 
how ? Of course. When it talks out loud, it makes a black 
heavy line, and when it whispers, it makes a faint light one. 
Let's make our pencils whisper." 

Print on paper, or bum in wood, and stand on your desk 
this very common, homely rhyme. It is for the half dozen 
at the tag-end of the B class. We all have the half dozen. 



"For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is one, try and find i/. 
If there is none, never mind iU^ 

Isn't it queer that the "half dozen" seem to rise b^ore us 
when we think of our schools ? Why, they seem to grow to 
be six feet tall, and over-tower the others, in our imagination! 
The good scholars sink into the background and we forget 
them. Don't worry. Think of the rhyme, either we can 
or we cannot, and that is all there is to it. 
P. S. 

Think of the part of the rhyme, "try and find it," before 
you give them up for good; the half dozen, 1 mean* 

Hiawatha days are with us again, are they not? A gocd 
time to turn the sand or number table into an Indian en- 
campment. On the sand scatter pine needles, and into the 
sand, here and there, stick little pieces of pine for trees. 

A looking-glass covered with little canoes makes a gocd 
lake. For wigwams, use half a dozen toothpicks for the 
framework of each. A triangle of kid cut from the back of 
an old tan or brown kid glove, will make the outside of the 
wig>\'am. Twenty or more of these little wigwams scattered 
along the shore of the lake will look very cunning and at- 
tractive. Acorns, cut to form little kettles, and hung gipsy- 
pot fashion over a tiny heap of stones, look very Indian like. 

Perhaps some of you have made or seen dolls (Indian) 
of com husks. Just give each child a handful of husks, 
a piece of string, and pair of scissors, and say, "Make me 
some little Indian dolls about two inches high," and they 
will. They will find a way. They have played dolls more 
lately than you have, you know. A few feathers, for the 
doll's adornment, from the school duster, won't be missed, 
and colored by dipping into the bluing bottle, or into the red 
ink, they will look gay and festive, enough so for any Indian, 
of however high degree. Paper blankets, with wax-pencil 
stripes of many colors, may be made and wrapped around the 
Indians, and "Lo, the poor Indian" is ready to enter his 
village. 

The glove fingers make nice little pen-wiper bags in which 
to keep the penholders, when not in use. Ma^iy a little 
finger has been saved an ugly pen prick, when the hands 
went into the desk for something, by means of these bags 
in which the pens are wrapped and which ser\'e as pen- 
wipers, too. 

Did you ever have a sunbeam day ? Let me tell you what 
we did at Primrose Cottage. Primrose isn't a real cottage. 
It's Room 7 of a great brick building. Sometimes Room 7 
is Primrose Cottage, sometimes it is Happy Land, sometimes 
it is the Garden of Kindness, and again it is Lincoln Villa. 
We name it often to suit ourj-clves. Why not? It helps 
wonderfully in little ways. Of course people who live in 
the Garden of Kindness are kind and polite; Lincoln Villa 
people are brave and true, just as Spotless Town people, you 
know, are spotless. 

Jiist now, we of Primrose Cottage are, oh, so nc«t and 
careful in everything we do. But to go back to sunbeam 
day. It's a yellow day,- of course, and Primrose Cottage 
has been filled with yellow things. Yellow ribbons nod 
from bobbing heads; yellow flowers are everywhere, and 
where the flowers leave off the yellow com begins. 
• A morning talk on "the sunbeam who went to do good/' 
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gives a subject for the reading lesson ^ hectographed on yellow 
paper, which comes later. 

Part of Helen Hunt Jackson's poem, "September": 

"At noon the roads all flutter with yellow butterflies," 
is printed on the front board. 

For a drawing lesson yellow pansies are drawn from the 
yellow pansy family which grow in a saucer on the teacher's 
desk. There are Mr., Mrs., and the four Misses Pansies in 
that saucer, and yes, there is Baby Pansy, too. 

And now seat woii time has come, and the A*s are making 
a border of goldenrod along the lower part of the blackboard. 
First, the teacher has seen that the stems and branches are 
right, and has left the class to powder the branches with 
yellow crayon stars. The B*s are ruflSing up yellow tissue 
paper and tucking it into Betty Brown's clothes-pins, to 



make yellow butterflies, the very ones H. H. wrote about, 
for later they are fastened and suspended by yellow silk, 
above, below, and around the butterfly quotation on the 
board. 

And the busy little C^s have made, while all of this has 
been going on, chains of paper, from palest cream to deepest 

orange. These Miss now pins to the window, strip by 

strip, to form a peek-a-boo curtain. How pretty it looks as 
the sunbeams creep in and touch it lovingly. 

Three o*clock. " Good-bye, little Sunbeam makers," smiles 
the teacher. "Try to be real sunbeams and help everyone 
you can," and away the children run. 

It has gone, this day of woven sunbeams, and happiness, 
and bright hopes. But perhaps it may yet bring sunbeams 
into a day shadow-darkened farther along life's road. 
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A Language Help 

Evelyn M. Rogeks 

|HILDREN, we are going to try something new 
this afternoon," said Miss Aiken one afternoon in 
May. 
Each child had a piece of colored paper, four 
inches square, on his desk before him. 

"Take your paper and fold it over in the middle so that 
all the edges exactly meet. Now hold it up and open it, 
like this (Fig. i). What have you?" 

It did not take Miss Aiken's pupils long to discover a 
"little book." 
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"Look at your little book a minute and see if you can 
read me the little story you will find there, if you look sharply. 
What is your story about, Herbert?" 

"My story is about my rabbits," replied Herbert. 

"AU right. Tell us the whole story about them. How 
did you get them? What are their names? What do you 
give them to eat? Do they do any funny little tricks? I'd 
like to know all the story." 

From these suggestions Herbert told a very pretty- little 
story. He had hardly finished when several hands came up; 
all wanted to tell Miss Aiken the stories they found in their 
"little books." One was about her doll, another her last 
birthday party, the Christmas tree, a drive, a new steam 
engine, and so on. 

The next day Miss Aiken had the little books taken out 
again; a few new stories were told, every child having a 
chance to tell one story at some time. The more diffident 
ones were encoiuaged and praised the more by Miss Aiken. 

When the little stories had been reviewed Miss Aiken said, 
"Now take hold of one of the long edges of your little book 
and hold it out straight before yoii. Now fold it through 
the middle as you did before, like this (Fig. 2). What have 
you now?" 

"Another little book," they all answered. 

"Yes, but suppose we open it up wide now a^d see wh^t 



we have." Miss Aiken held hers out wide, and the children 
soon followed her example. 

Before long, one little boy exclaimed, "I have a window, 
Miss Aiken." Sure enough, each child found a little window 
with four little squares of glass in it. 

"Let's look out of our Httle windows and tell each other 
what we see now." 

A pleasant twenty minutes followed, in which the children 
told of many different scenes, as they imagined they saw 
them: a robin building its nest, a horse running away, boys 
playing a game of marbles, girls "keeping house," and so on. 

The next day only one story was told from the little book, 
two or three scenes were pictured from the little windows, 
and then Miss Aiken said: "Take one comer of your little 
window and fold it up until it meets the centre of your paper, 
thus." (Fig. 3.) Then holding it by the lower folded comer 
she lightly rocked it up and down, humming the tune of one 
of their boat songs. 

"I know what it is, Miss ^ Aiken — a sail-boat," said one 
little giri. 

"That is just right. Tell me the name of your sail-boat. 




How many people will it carry? Tell me all about it." 
Pretty little stories of imaginary excursions and picnics in 
sail-boats followed, until the language hour was ended. 

The fourth day the same little papers were taken out by 
the children very eagerly, for they were all so interested now 
to see what would come next. As before, a review of one 
of each of the previous day's stories came first* Then Miss 
Aiken said, "Take the comer opposite the one we tumed 
up yesterday for the boat, and fold it up to meet the centre." 
It was immediately apparent to the children that a little kite 
(Fig. 4) had thus been formed. They told Miss Aiken all 
about their different kites, the color of them, out of what they 
were made, the adventures they had had with them, and 
many other interesting things. 

The following day this last comer was unfolded again, 
and according to M'*^s Aiken's direction the i^eccnd comer 
was folded up, like this. (Fig. 5.) Mis.^ Aiten skillfully 
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guided the children up a little mountain, bringing in the terms 
"base," "slope,". ."summit," and "peak."..^* 

They then told^her of the condition of their mountain — 
whether it was icy or not,Vhether there^was a^path or a car 
i^^^i^^g up it, ard so on. 

The next step was to] fold up^the three adjoining comers 





\ 



\ 




so that they met at the centre, thus (Fig. 6). An unsealed 
envelope was found by each child in his possession. To 
whom it was addressed,, the correct address, and the probable 
contents were then discussed. 

• The last part of the little play was to fold down the last 
comer, or the flap of the envelope (Fig. 7), and so have an 
invitation to a little party all ready. The invitations were 
then directed and exchanged among the various pupils in 
the room. The pretty litdc^me of "Tea-Party" was the 
happy^finish to the successfuliwo weeks' work. 



A Sociological Experiment 
Station 

An Observer 

THE thoughtful educator is beginning to reahze'^that 
every school is, and ought to be, a sociological ex- 
periment station. In accordance with thS belief, 
a plan is being tried in the Arthur A. Libby School, 
Chicago, which seems worthy of more than passing notice. 
At regularly stated times the four hundred children of the 
grammar grades come down to spend a half hour with the 
children of the first and second grades, each of the older 
boys and girls being assigned a certain child for his especial 
care and attention. Instruction is given by the pupil teachers 
in work previously planned by the room teacher working in 
conjunction with the teacher in charge of the upper grade. 
The older pupils, having been previously instructed in regard 
to the exact nature of the work to be done, proceed to act 
as pupil teachers immediately upon their arrival, assuming 
almost entire responsibility, the room teachers spending their 
time in general and specific observation, studying the situa- 
tion thoughtfully in order that all defects may be eradicated 
and the beneficial features accented and further developed. 
These teachers deeply realize that there are many socio- 
logical and pedagogical elements needing careful treatment 
in this plan. 

As yet the real pedagogical value has not been fully ascer- 
tained since the work is, as before stated, in an experimental 
stage, and the problems of what subject the older children 
can best teach — using reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic as a basis — is unsolved, as is also the question of how 
the pupil teachers' own undeveloped ability can best^be 



utilized. But sociologically, a few months' efforts have proved 
the experiment an exceedingly interesting one. The upper 
grade children have evinced a great interest in their little 
pupils not only during the short lesson periods, but outside 
of school as well, not only as to their scholarly attainments, 
but in the formation of their personal habits — neatness, 
cleanliness (including care of the hands, nails, ears, hair, 
and teeth), and also of their helpfulness to others. This, in 
turn, reacts upon themselves, since they exert the utmost 
care to be worthy examples. The consequent sympathy 
existing between the children of the different grades is often- 
times remarkable, and the teachers can tell many a pretty 
tale of the tender love and devotion to each other. One can 
easily believe it all, to see the older boys and girls earnestly 
observing every effort of their young charges, joyously ap- 
proving all that deserves praise, and with grieved expression 
censimng the merest suggestion of laziness. 

At Christmas and Thanksgiving, as well as at any of the 
other holiday seasons, each room takes especial joy in pre- 
paring little remembrances in the way of construction work, 
representative of the season, to make the day memorable 
for the other room. One look at the siuprise and delight in 
their faces when these tiny reminders are presented, is enough 
to remove all doubt as to the sympathy and love existing 
between the children of these widely diverse grades. 

The scheme, of course, is not wholly perfected and the 
teachers who are attempting its development note many 
defects, but considered from many viewpoints its value is 
certain. Every child is given an opportimity to exhaust 
any over-supply of energy which he may have, and to display 
talents which do not appear in his own study work. The 
school-room, as it exists to-day, necessarily imposes self- 
restraint and consequently much latent ability is never dis- 
covered; but in attempting this experiment teachers of upper 
and lower grades alike have gained deeper insight into the 
characteristics and individualism of their various pupils. 
The children use absolute freedom with each other, and it is 
often noticeable that an upper grade pupil proves excellent 
at imparting elementary knowledge. And, better still, the 
"bad boy" is frequendy a most efficient instructor. Con- 
sidered in this light, as well as in that of the great sociological 
lesson involved, the ultimate success of the experiment seems 
unquestioned. It is even now improving the work of young 
and old alike, as well as generating the spirit of helpfulness 
and consideration for others, which surely must benefit the 
children and further their development into useful, respected 
men and women. Is not this the real object of every socio- 
logical experiment station ? 
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Rapidity in Arithmetic 

Let one enter a grade room in the midst of the arithmetic 
period in almost any good elementary school and here is 
what he will at once see. A few pupils — perhaps one-third 
of the class — alert and attentive, another third will be 
loafing — "domg time" — and another third will be loafing 
because it is held in check by the half-hearted workers and 
slow, but hard, workers. The teacher is <iever-failing in 
insisting that everybody "hurry up." The text-book in a 
scarecrow note says: "A boy could not hold his job in a 
bank 24 hours who cannot foot that colunm correcdy in 
3 minutes." The teacher, believing he is doing God's service, 
uses this as a spur on his class. The litde ones, not com- 
prehending the meaning or nature of the goad,' though each 
imagining he is some day to try to hold a job in a bank, 
comprehend enough to understand that the teacher intends 
it as a whip, so they look a trifle worried, frown a little, and 
fidget a little, then as the reasons for the processes involved 
are hopelessly beyond them, each settles rapidly into his 
former place in the uneven ranks. Return a month later 
and behold, the first and last thirds have shnmken to a scant 
fourth of the class, the one now hopelessly and helplessly 
behind, and the other far ahead of the average, and the 
second-mentioned third has swollen to a liberal half of the 
class. 

This is not an overdrawn picture of what one may see in 
almost any good elementary school in the arithmetic classes. 
The teacher, after piling on enough formal work to nauseate 
an adult, and keeping up the piling process for from half to 
three-quarters of an hour, will tell you at the close of the 
period that he regards speed and accuracy as the primal 
considerations in arithmetic teaching. You would say, if 
you dared, that the tactics being pursued could not by any 
possibility secure either. You can only think that nervous- 
ness and feverishness on the one hand, and lounging and 
loafing on the other, all of which are the legitimate progeny 
of the aforesaid tactics, arc the bom foes of mental concen- 
tration, which is the sine qua nan of speed and accuracy. 
The modus operandi you have witnessed can only dissipate 
any native incipient tendencies toward concentration. It 
inhibits and prohibits consecutive thought by dispelling all 
the relevant materials of thought, and substituting for them 
a mass of irrelevant ideas. One easily concludes that to be 
accurate about nothing in particular is as impossible as it 
is to be speedily correct in matters one cannot comprehend. 
Still some of those who are most insistent upon accuracy 
and rapidity urge that children cannot do thought-work in 
arithmetic. They would have us believe, in spite of the evi- 
dences of our plain senses, that real problems that have to be 
thought out serve only to confuse and muddle children. The 
most fortunate thing about this view is that it is altogether 
untrue to the facts in the case. If it were true it would be a 
clear case of the conditions of arithmetical education defeating 
education itself. 

A littie attention to the spontaneous activities of children, 
if parents and teachers were only wise enough and courageous 
enough to allow this spontaneity to remain unspoiled by the 
injection of self, long enough for a littie study of it, will readily 
convince anyone that each pupil, just as each adult, has a 
certain norm of speed at which he can dispatch work most 
economically and, at the same time, maintain a uniformly 
high grade of excellence of output. Each child has a normal 
mental, as well as a normal physical, gait, and at this gait 
he can secure most steady and certain concentration of 
thought. To undertake by extrinsic stimuli to force a pupil 
to work above his norm of speed is to make his mental acts 
flighty, uncertain, and jerky. To allow him to work below 
this norm is to permit his thinking to become "wobbly,'' 
ambling and wandering, and to encourage him to loaf, to 
accustom him to going at his tasks in a half-hearted way. 
This mulling over his work is again both the cause and the 
effect of permitting the pupil to work below his norm of 
speed, and the end of it all is a loss of the jxjwer to 
concentrate. 

It is the manifest duty of the teacher to seek by an individual 
study of his pupils to p^certain the norm of speed for each 
pupil and to nold him up to it religiously, but by no means 



to drag him beyond it. The pupil must and will raise his 
norm only by working within U and close, up to it, but not 
beyond it. It is impossible to keep up work of this sort for 
long. If tasks of this nature are too long sustained they will 
defeat their own purpose. 

— G. W. Myers in The Elementary Schoof Teacher 



Does Mother Want Me? 

Mary Norton 

Oh, ball of downy softness 
And littie ripe brown seeds, 

Tell me if mother wants me, ^ 
If my presence now she ne^. 




(Blows) 



Does mother want^me? Tell mc, 
Is she waiting'now for mc? 

Oh! A troop of 'dancing fairies. 
Such airy sprites I see! 



American Teachers to Visit England 

It is announced that the suggestion to send 500 American 
teachers next year to study the educational system of Great 
Britain has met with such a response that it is practically 
certain now the pilgrimage will be made. It is understood 
that Alfred Mosely, the English educator, who has been 
studying the schools of this country, will make the same 
arrangement for the trip to England and return, as he did 
for his own teachers coming this way — a rate of $25 for the 
round trip. — Sel. 



North and South 

The littie boys in'Labrador 
Would stare if they should see 

A crop of yellow oranges 
Growing on a tree. 

The littie bojrs in Florida 
Declare they'd like to know 
How balls are made 
And walls are made 
Of watery stuff like snow. 

^ • — Youth's Companion 



* The inner side of every cloud 

Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out — 

To show the lizdngl " — 5tf. 
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Sentences for Blackboard and 
Supplementary Reading I 

First Grade 

(For October) 

A. J. K. 

PERHAPS the best way to make the accompany-ing 
work of value to the first grade teachers, will be to 
state briefly how I use it in my own class-room. 
The sentences arranged for each lesson form the 
daily reading matter upon the blackboard. These lessons 
are continued until the little folks are ready to read simple 
sentences from books. 

In the meantime I prepare duplicate sets in the form of 
slips (sentences mounted on tag stock). These are to be 
used as supplementary to the advanced and, necessarily, 
more difficult daily board work — preparatory to reading 
from books. Each day's lesson thus consists of a board 
lesson, and an easy sight lesson from slips. 

During the opening weeks of school, much practice is 
given with the common idioms / see, I have, I can, This is, 
etc, both in oral and written sentences — common ob- 
jects are handled by the children, and simple actions per- 
formed. 

With classes where there are non-English speaking children, 
the work with idioms may possibly have to be continued 
longer, and thus delay the blackboard stories. My class is 
usually ready for them by the middle of October; though 
classes may vary some from year to year. 

After the sentences have been started, the unfamiliar 
words which occur each day in the new lesson should be 
developed. Each teacher will naturally select from among 
the many excellent devices — familiar to all — those best 
suited to her own needs, for the development of new 
words. 

I find that when a series of sentences forms a connected 
story that it appeals to the litde ones, and they take a keen 
interest in the sequence. 

The daily blackboard reading is continued until after 
Thanksgiving; then the little folks are usually ready to 
make the transition to books. 

I use the same blackboard sentences, the story in its 
entirety, for my duplicate slips. I print the sentences on 
the slips of cardboard and use the slips for afternoon reading, 
starting with lesson No. I at least two weeks after lesson No. I 
has been read upon the blackboard, and so on. The slips 
may be numbered and read in their order or not, as the 
teacher sees fit. It really is not a great deal of work to the 
teacher who is anxious to get good reading, to print these 
slips. I make it a point not to start this slip reading too 
soon after the blackboard reading has begun, as the sen- 
tences are to be the same. Then there is no chance for 
memorizing. The slip reading matter accustoms the child 
to silent reading — grasping the thought — reading at sight — 
giving back the thought. Thus many of the chief difficulties 
of reading from the printed page will have been eliminated 
before books are handled, and reading becomes a pleasure. 

I. 

1 Bessie has a kitty. 

2 The kitty is little. 

3 Bessie likes the little kitty. 
. 4 Can you see the kitty ? 

5. The kitty can run, 

6 O see Bessie's kitty run! 

7 Do you like Bessie's kitty ? 

8 Have you a little kitty ? 

9 Can your kitty run ? 

10 I have a little kitty too. 

I I My kitty can run and jump. 

12 My kitty likes Bessie's kitty. 

13 Bessie can see the kitty run. 

14 Bessie likes to see the kitty jump. 

15 The kitty can see you. 



II. 

1 O see the little bird! 

2 I'he little bird can fly. 

3 Can you fly? 

4 I can not fly. 

5 The little bird can hop. 

6 Sing, little bird. 

7 Can you sing? 

8 The little^bird is my bird. 

9 Do you like my little bird ? 

10 He is a yellow bird. 

1 1 My little bird will eat seeds. ' 

12 My little bird will sing to me. 

13 Is he not a pretty bird? 

14 Have you a little yellow bird? 

15 Will your bird sing to you? 

16 Hop to me, pretty bird. 

17 Fly, little bird, fly. 

III. 

1 O baby, see the cow! 

2 It is papa's cow. 

3 Papa can milk the cow. 

4 Can Willie milk this cow ? 

5 This cow is a pretty cow. 

6 It is a red cow. 

7 The cow likes to see baby. 

8 She will give baby some milk. 

9 Do not run, my pretty cow. 

10 Alice has a pretty cow, too. 

1 1 She can not milk the cow. - 

12 Papa will milk the cow for Alice. 

13 Alice may feed the cow. 

14 She will give the cow some hay. 

15 Alice can drink the cow's milk. 

IV. 

1 Papa can catch a fish. 

2 Can you catch a fish. 

3 No, I am too little to catch a fish. 

4 O I see the fish swim. 

5 A big fish can swim. 

6 A little fish can swim. 

7 My papa can swim. 

8 I can not swim. 

9 I am too little to swim. 

10 A big boy can swim. 

1 1 Can your papa swim ? 

12 You can see the little fish swim. 

13 The fish will not let you catch it. 

14 It will swim away. 

15 Swim, little fish! 

16 I like to see the little fish swim. 

17 I will feed the littie fish. 

18 You may feed the little fish, too. 

19 The little fish will swim to you. 

V. 

1 Willie is a little boy. 

2 He has a pet dog. 

3 It is a white dog. 

4 Willie loves his little white dog. 

5 His little white dog is pretty. 

6 Willie's dog can jump. 

7 Have you a pet dog? 

8 Can your dog jump? 

9 Willie likes to play with his little dog. 

10 His dog likes to play with the cat. 

11 The cat likes the little dog. 

12 She will play with him. 

13 Willie's dog can drink milk. 

14 He likes the sweet milk. 

15 The dog and the cat drink milk. 

16 Willie's dog will let the cat drink milk. 

17 He will not run at the cat. 
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18 He will not bark at her. 

19 Willie's dog lives in a little house. 

20 It is a dog house. 

21 Willie lives in a big white house. 

VI. 

1 This is my house. 

2 My house is a little white house. 

3 Mamma lives in this house. 

4 Baby lives in this house, too. 

5 Baby has a little bed. 

6 We call the baby Willie. 

7 Willie and kitty play. 

8 Willie likes to see the kitty play. 

9 Kitty drinks the milk. 

10 I have a bird in my house. 

11 The bird lives in a little house, too. 

12 The bird's house is a cage. 

13 My bird sings to Willie. 

14 Willie likes my little bird. 

15 He can give the bird a seed. 

16 My bird will eat the seed. 

17 Sing, pretty bird; sing for Willie. 

18 Kitty must not catch the bird. 

19 The bird will sing to the kitty. 

VII. 

1 My papa has a barn. 

2 A horse is in the bam. 

3 We have a cow in the bam, too. 

4 Papa feeds the horse. 

5 Papa feeds the cow. 

6 The horse eats grain. 

7 The cow eats hay. 

8 John can milk the cow. 

9 There is a little brown dog in the bam. 

10 The little dog can run and bark. 

1 1 My papa can ride on the horse. 

12 Can you ride on a horse? 

13 A little mouse lives in the bam. 

14 You can not see the little mouse. 

15 He lives in a hole. 

16 The little mouse will eat the grain. 

17 The cat will try to catch the little mouse. 

18 My kitty will drink the cow's milk. 

19 She likes the good white milk. 

20 Has your papa a bam ? 

21 Is there a cow in his bam? 

22 Your papa must feed his horse. 
23' He must milk his cow. 

24 Do you like to ride on your papa's horse? 

25 My papa will let me ride on his horse. 

26 The horse is a big white horse. 

VIII. 

1 Come, we will go to the barn. 

2 We will see our good cow. 

3 Our good cow will give us milk. 

4 The cow's milk is sweet. 

5 Sweet milk is good to drink. 

6 Baby will go to the bam with mamma. 

7 We will give baby some of the cow's milk. 

8 Baby will see the good cow. 

9 She is a big cow. 

10 The big cow has a baby. 

11 The cow*s baby is a calf. 

12 The calf is little. It has long legs. 

13 The calf likes milk to drink. 

14 Baby wiU see the little brown dog. 

15 The little brown dog will not bark at baby. 

16 Baby will see the white horse. 

17 Baby can not ride on the horse. 

18 I can ride on the horse. 

19 See the little chickens near the bam. 

20 Do you like our little chickens? 

21 I can feed our little chickens. 

22 You may give our cow some hay. 



IX. 

1 This is our little red house. 

2 It is near the barn. 

3 Do you see my mamma ? 

4 She is feeding the chickens. 

5 She calls, "Chick, chick, chick." 

6 The chickens come to her. 

7 They like to see mamma. 

8 See the old hen look at the dog. 

9 Will the dog catch the old hen? 

ID No, he likes the old hen with the little chickens. 

1 1 Have you a big bam near your house ? 

12 Our barn is a little barn. 

13 What do you have in your barn? 

14 We have a horse and a cow. 

15 We keep hay in our barn, too. 

16 A little mouse lives in our bam. 

17 O there is a little mouse! 

18 He likes to play in the barn. 

19 I will run to papa in the bam. 

20 Papa is going to feed the horse. 

21 He will feed the horse with hay. 

22 I am too little to feed the horse. 

23 We like our barn and our little red house. 



• I Fred saw a little brown squirrel. 

2 The little squirrel ran to him. 

3 He did not try to catch it. 

4 It was a tame squirrel. 

5 This brown squirrel lives in a tree. 

6 He has a house in the tree. 

7 The house is a little hole. 

8 Fred likes to feed this little squirrel. 

9 He likes to give him nuts. 

10 The squirrel will eat the nuts. 

11 He will crack them. 

12 Do you like to feed the little squirrels? 

13 You can give them nuts. 

14 They will like to get the nuts. 

15 They will crack the nuts you give them. 

16 Fred can play with the little brown squirrel. 

17 The squirrel will run and jump. 

18 The squirrel will run up the tree. 

19 Fred will look at him up in the tree. 

20 He will take the nuts Fred gives him to his hole in 

the tree. 

21 Fred will not let his dog catch the littie brown squirrel. 

22 The little dog must not catch squirreb. 

23 He must not play with the squirrel. 

24 He must play with the boys. 

25 Can you see the squirrel's house. 

26 It is a hole up in the tree. 

27 Look! you can see the squirrel run up to his hole. 

28 Do not try to catch little squirrels. 

XI. 

1 My papa has a pretty boat. 

2 Is it a big boat? 

3 Yes, it is a big white boat. 

4 Is it a new boat, George? 

5 Yes, papa's boat is a new one. 

6 Papa calls the boat Grace. 

7 Mamma's name is Grace. 

8 Would you like to ride in the new boat? 

9 We will go out on the lake. 

10 There are pretty white lilies on the lake. 

11 W^e will get some of them. 

12 Mamma will go in the boat with us. 

13 Baby will go with us, too. 

14 May I take my little dog in the boat, George? 

15 Yes, if he will sit very still. 

16 O, yes, I will tell him to ^t still. 

17 We will take little Jennie with us. 

18 She will sit ^ ^ry stUl. 

19 Jennie will like a ride in the boat 

20 We must take some lunch with us. 
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• 21 Then we must try to catch some fish. 

22 If we catch some, we will cook them. 

23 Then we can eat them with our lunch. 

24 Get into the boat, we must go now. 

xn. 

1 I like to go to school. 

2 Alice goes to school, too. 

3 She likes to go to school. 

4 We go to a big school-house. 

5 Willie goes to our school. 

6 We are learning to read at school. 

7 Some day we shall read from a book. 

8 Alice will have a book some day. 

9 WiS&t will have a book some day. 

10 I shall have a book, too. 

11 There is a garden near our school. 

12 It is a flower garden. 

13 We plant flower seeds in this garden. 

14 Some day there will be flowers there. 

15 We shall pick some of the flowers. 

16 They will look very pretty in the school-room. 

17 Come and see my school some day. 

Supplementary Reading 

• These sentences, which the author designs to be also used 
as supplementary reading by the same classes, are to be 
written or printed by the teacher on separate slips for the 
children's use. Because this takes so much time the pub- 
lishers of Primary Education, at the Editor's request, have 
agreed to ftimish these lessons printed on substantial tag 
board, if enough teachers d^ire them to make it practicable. 
They will be sent on application, printed on board sheets to 
be cut apart by the teacher for the children's use. It is be- 
lieved that busy teachers will be glad to pay each month the 
small amount for the publication. There will certainly be 
a rich feeling in having on hand a fresh supply of supple- 
mentary reading in this desirable form. And the children 
always enjoy holding and reading from the separate slips. 
An envelope containing the entire lessons for the month will 
be sent, on application, each month, for 30 cents. 

Address Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. — The Editgr .... 



Story Writing 



A Teacher 
A great deal of time is now given to story telling in the 
public schools, but is enough given to the written story? 
I find many children in the second grade who are so shy it 
seems almost impossible for them to stand before others and 
tell the most simple stories, yet that same child is often able 
to write a very good original story and will not hesitate to 
stand before the class and read it — in fact will be very anx- 
ious to do so. It seems to me there is no better way to teach 
spelling than in this way. One entire year I had no regular 
spelling lesson, but had the children learn the words as they 
fdt they needed them. At the end of the year the children 
could spell wonderfully well for second grade children, I 
thought, and they wrote fluently. My plan is this: 

• The first two months there is nothing but oral work. 

* The next two months oral work is continued and stories 
are written by the class as a whole^ In order to have success 
with this great care must be taken to have the subject (always 
a picture) one in which there will be much thought in com- 
mon. Several names for the story are suggested and one 
finally selected. The children make up a story sentence by 
sentence. I write it on the board as they give it, calling at- 
tention to capitals, periods, etc., at first, but soon have them 
tell me how to write it. Many sentences are changed, some- 
times by the child giving it, sometimes by others, and once in 
a while a sentence is left out entirely but I try not to criticise 
much, yet am careful to see that correct English is put on 
Uie board. 

The next two months the work is individual work and orig- 



nial. The entire class write stories about the same pictiures. 
Any words they do not know how to write I put on the board 
for them and the number of words asked for decreases rapidly 
after a few stories. Words that children might have use for 
constantly I spell as I write, and before long they are asking 
if a certain word is spelled in a certain way. This they con- 
tinue throughout the entire year, and thus unconsciously have 
oral as well as written spelHng. Soon they are asking, "Do 
you spell to * to' or * too' in this sentence?" — and then read 
me their sentence. 

During the next two months different pictures are given 
to each child, each to write about his picture. 

The last two months they are allowed to write about al- 
most any subject they wish. The children have had a good 
idea of phonics for many months and that helps them to a 
great extent. 

The following story was written by a girl who has been 
in my room about six months. It was written about a kitten 
picture brought in by some child. The mother kitten was 
washing the clothes and the baby kitten playing with a doll. 
I think this story shows consecutive thinking. 

The Kittens 
Once upon a time some kittens Hved in a house in London. 
They were a nice family. The mother is about thirty years 
old. Her daugher is about four year's old. Mother is 
washing to-day, because it is Monday. Mother always 
wash's on Monday because she likes to get her washing on 
Monday so she can iron on Tuesday. Then she can go away 
on other day's. She keeps on washing until she gets the 
clothe's white. Pretty soon she will stop washing. Baby 
Perywinkle is play on the floor. She is rocking her dolly 
to sleep. By-and-by she will put her in her dolly's bed. 
Baby Perywinkle like's to play with her dolly. Per3rwinkle 
has a little pink covered bed for dolly. That pink I just 
told you about is silk. The ribbon on it b silk, too. She 
has some blanks for the bed, some linen sheets. Oh how 
pretty that bed looks. Perywinkle has so many toys and 
they are so pretty. I know I would like to see them. The 
ribbons a laces and clothes that dolly has, you would think 
that baby was a milon-nare, but her mother is not a milon- 
nare, she is poor and works for her liveing. The women that 
her mother works for give her them the lace's and ribbon 
that dolly has. So the family is happy. Perywinkle is happy 
at school and at home. 



Contributor's Calendar 
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Reproduction 

E. M. J. 
A Party 

Molly and May had a party down in the meadow. The 
old gray rock was the table, and they covered it with a table- 
cloth made of ferns. 

All the morning the two little girls worked, making cimning 
little dishes of birch bark. 

They filled the dishes with seeds, bits of bread, and sugar. 
In the top of the rock was a hollow. This they filled with 
water. 

Whom do you think the guests were? I will tell you. 
They were all the birds of the neighborhood who cared to 
come. 
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Construction Work I 

A Bushel Basket 

Orpha M. Marshall 
Give each child a piece of paper six inches square, and 
scissors, if you have them; also provide some kind of paste. 

Dictation 
Place the paper on the desk so that a comer is toward you. 
Take the front comer of the paper and fold it to meet the 
back comer of the paper. 




Leaving the paper in the same position on the desk, fold 
the right comer to meet the back comer. 

Without turning the paper on the desk, fold the left 
comer to meet the back comer. | 

Turn the paper over from right to left, being careful to 
keep the same comers at the front and back, that were there. 
Fold the right comer of the paper to meet the left comer. 

Take this folded paper in your hand, keeping the thick 
front comer at the bottom. 

Cut or tear the paper straight across the top, as at B, D, 
making the side A-D equal to the side A-B. 

Open the paper. 

Cut or tear along each fold of the paper until within one 
inch of the centre, i.e., to the circle in Fig. 2. 




Find the middle of one of the edges of the paper as L-I, 
by pladng^the comers L and I together so they are even, then 
holding tfiem between the thumb and a finger of the left 
hand, passing the thumb and a finger of the right hand 
al(mg ^e^top edges of the paper from the left, making a 
short crease in the folded right side, as G. 



Find the middle of the opposite edge of the paper in the 
same manner. 

From the waste paper that was cut or torn from the first 
triangular form, as B, C, D, cut or tear two strips, each being 
J of an inch wide and 3 inches long. Paste these two strips 
of paper opposite each other on the octagonal paper, as in 
Fig. 2, thus forming the "handles" of the basket. 

Take the comer, E, and place it to meet the crease, G, 
making the edge, H, even with the edge, I. Paste. 

Take the comer, F, and place it to meet the crease, G, 
making the edge, K, even with the edge, L. Paste. 

Paste the bottom, left, and right sides of the paper in the 
same manner. 

Before having the children cut or tear along the folds of 
the octagonal paper, it is a very good idea to take your com- 
passes, set the points one inch apart, and from the centre of 
each child's paper, draw a circle. Then have the children 
cut or tear along each fold of the paper to the circle drawn 
around the centre, as in Fig. 2. Drawing the circles takes 
only a very few minutes, and the results wUl pay for the time 
spent. 

The children may need a little help in pasting the " handles " 
on the paper. Everything else about the constmction of the 
basket seems easy for them. 

"Hoops" for the basket may be drawn on the octagonal 
paper, if desired. One being placed at each edge of the 
octagon, the second being drawn one inch from each edge. 




Or, these "hoops" may be cut from paper and pasted in 
place after the basket is completed. 



Boston School Nurses 

Nurses who wish to secure employment in the Boston 
public schools under the new act of the Legislature must be 
proficient in English grammar and spelling, arithmetic, diet- 
etics, anatomy, physiology, in the principles and process of 
nursing, and mnst give a practical demonstration, according 
to an order passed by the Boston School Board recently. 

They will be obliged to work some forty-eight weeks out of 
the year and for the services a supervising nurse will receive 
$924 for the first year and the twenty or more assistants will 
be paid $648 for that time. Temporary substitutes will 
receive $2 a day. The regular nurses will receive an increase 
of $48 a year until the supervisor reaches the maximum of 
$1116 and the assistants a maximum of $840. — Sd. 



A Recipe for Sanity 

Are you worsted in a fight? 

Laugh it off. 
Are you cheated of your right? 

Laugh it off. 
Don't make tragedy of trifles, 
Don't shoot butterflies with rifles — 

Laugh it off. 

Does your work get into kinks? 

Laugh it off. 
Are you near all sorts of brinks? 

Laugh it off. 
If it's sanity you're after, 
There is no redpe like laughter — 

Laugh it off. 
^Hmty RiOhf ' rd EiUoU in The Cmtiury 
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Second Grade Reading 

Elizabeth Quinn 

NOT long ago, in listening to several papers on read- 
ing, it appeared that the importance, the desirability 
of having good reading, and what certain prominent 
educators said about the importance of this study 
comprised the greater part of these articles and only a few 
meagre paragraphs at the end spoke of the actual and vital 
how. The greatest need of all teachers, and especially those 
just beginning to teach, is the vital "how." 

There are a few minor points that should first be noticed. 

If the class is to stand on the floor, the manner of reaching 
its place adds considerable to the general appearance. At 
a signal the children rise, holding their readers at their sides 
n their left hands. Appoint two leaders, half of the class 
to follow each. Let the leaders start in opposite directions, 
leading their lines past each other. When the leaders stop, 
facing each other, jthe lines have come into position forming 
a semicircle. The chief advantage of this way of standing 
is that every child is in full view during the entire period 
and can the more easily be prevented from forming bad 
habits, pidling at clothing, dropping on one hip, becoming 
inattentive, etc. On the other hand, the child has an im- 
obstructed view of any work that may be put upon the 
blackboard. 

When books are to be opened, place the back of book in 
palm of left hand, turning the leaves quietly with right hand. 
Using both hands, hold the book by the comers at a proper 
distance from the face. This position is the least fatiguing 
of any for children and presents a pleasing appearance. 

It is excellent practice to have the lesson reproduced in the 
child's own words before the reading begins. This practice 
presupposes a study hour before the recitation. 

The change from one grade to another sometimes means 
a considerable increase in the difficulty of the text-book. 
Take the step from first to second grade. In the first grade 
readers the sentences are mostly short and simple. Their 
njeaning may be gathered at a glance. An entire lesson is 
seldom more than two pages of coarse print. The second 
grade reader, on the contrary, has finer print, the sentences 
are longer and more complicated, the text is arranged in 
paragraphs, and the length of the lesson is frequently three 
or four pages. Clearly children cannot reproduce these 
lessons without some aid. For the first few lessons or weeks, 
the length of time depends upon the mentality of the class. 
Have the children open their books and looking at the text 
answer questions on the salient points of each paragraph. 



Take the paragraphs in their order and you have given the 
children a method-of study by which they may later repro- 
duce their lessons without your help. 

The power to select the important points of a lesson and 
to reproduce them oraUy is of immense value. It induces 
concentration and develops independent judgment, both of 
which are of inestimable value for all time. Occasionally 
the children may be allowed to give this quiz to each 
other. 

If the children of the class happen to be duU or very slow, 
ask question after question upon the text, until there cannot 
be the least doubt that everyone understands it, then proceed 
with the reading. 

Unless constantly guarded against, one or more of the fd- 
lowing habits will be formed. A word, such as an article or 
unimportant adjective will be left out. 

A word, nearly synonymous with the one in the text, will 
be substituted. 

One or more words wiU be repeated. 

Most frequently of all, two or more false starts will be 
made before a successful one. 

If speaking of these faults does not correct them, and it 
seldom if ever does, stop the child at once. Give him re- 
peated chances during the lesson to try filgain, but as often as 
he makes the same mistake stop him and have him wait once 
more. If this does not effect a cure, why, then, there is noth- 
ing for it but an after school session. One nervous child 
wiU clear his throat several times during a short paragraph. 
Another will sway back and forth or jerk his head. It goes 
without saying that to allow these faults to continue is bad 
for the entire class as weU as the individual. Often a man- 
nerism of this kind wiU be adopted by nearly all in the class 
and take weeks to eradicate. 

Insist upon a good tone of voice. One child may speak 
too loudly, another too softly; one may have an entirely 
different tone in reading from that he uses in ordinary speech. 
No one device will cure these troubles. For the one whose 
voice is too low, try having him stand across the room from 
the class. If he can make himself heard from there, it gives 
him a definite idea of how to pitch his voice. 

The over-loud voice is often the result of a nervous desire 
to do well. If reminded by the remark, "Not too loud, 
John," just as he begins, John will at least start with a 
more natural tone and in the end will perhaps form the habit 
of using a low speaking voice. 

As a nasal voice is one of the most disagreeable to hear, 
so it is among the most difficult to correct. Try to have the 
nasal passage kept open when speaking. Some children are 
able to overcome the fault when they are made to understand 
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that they must not in speaking contract the muscles just 
back of the nose. 

In these days of criticism of the American pronunciation, 
it behooves every teacher to be diligent without ceasing in 
that direction. 

The words dog, long, laugh, half, and a dozen othere, 

.mand constant attention. It does no harm to tell even 
ver\ yoimg children that people of other countries laugh at 
our prommciation of those words. 

The articles a and the should never be a and the before 
words, but a and th. 

Do not repeat a miscalled word, but draw out the correct 
one by asking, "What is the word before U'a5?" or "What 
is the word after and?" In this way the error is not im- 
pressed. 

Ask several members of the class to give the definition of 
the same word or phrase, as, "castle," "sail half set." After 
all are given conmient briefly upon the definitions, mentioning 
the most correct or best expressed ones. Sometimes the 
suggestion, "Explain so that I would understand if I had 
never seen these things," gives an impetus. 

Teach the child that while he is speaking one word he 
must be observing the one following. This gives smooth 
reading without distressing pauses. It does away with 
"saying words." 

In difficult reading it may be necessary to have an entire 
sentence glanced through before reading it aloud. Good 
expression is quite sure to follow good understanding. Once 
in a while, when the tone is monotonous in reading, a sen- 
tence like the following, "Dick is a little dog, with long 
white hair," ask, "Which dog was Dick?" "Did he have 
short black hair?" Or say, "Dick was a big dog, with short 
black hair." Give the expression desired to the incorrect 
sentence and the child instinctively uses the same in reading 
the correct one. 

Do not hesitate to give the direction, "Put more expression 
into your voice." If the children do not understand at first 
they very quickly learn what is meant. Again say, "The 
words tell me that, but your voice does not. When such 
phrases as, "by the well," "from the house," "into the yard," 
are not well spoken, say, "Those words go together." 

Children that are taught to look for the thought in the 
text before reading, have almost no trouble in reading poetry. 
They seldom fall into a sing-song style. If allowed to make 
a choice of reading they frequently ask for the poems that 
have been read earlier in the year. 

It ts a good plan to have the advance lesson read by the 
more competent children and the review by those for whom 
reading is difficult. This may not sound psychological, but 
it works well, which is more than can be said for all strictly 
p)sychological plans. 

If you are teaching the possessive ending of nouns, when- 
ever an example occurs in a paragraph, ask what it is, who 
owns something, and what does he own? This should be 
done with examples of whatever definitions are taught in the 
grade. For instance: "What is the- sentence from It* to 
'gone'?" 

The child answers: "It is a statement." 

**What is a statement?" 

**A statement is a sentence that tells something." 

"How does it begin and end?" 

"It begins with a capital letter and ends with a period." 

Treat in the same manner questions, quotations, and 
abbreviations. Simple definitions are by no means beyond 
the child's imderstanding if they are taught one at a time 
and thoroughly learned before a new one is attempted. 

After the children have learned to study by themselves, 
the only aid needed for a new lesson is that all new words 
are explained and known. This may be accomplished by 
having the words spelled aloud around the class twice or even 
three times, each child taking a turn, thus: "doubt, d-o-u-b-t, 
doubt." 

Do not be afraid to have the same lesson read and re-read 
until a reasonable degree of perfection has been attained. 
Children love a familiar thing. Who is there who has not 
experienced that sinking of the heart after rounding off a bed- 
time story in good order, at hearing a sleepy little voice beg, 
"Tell it again, jxist once more"? 



Sing a Song 

If you'll sing a song as you trudge alon^ 

You will see that the singing will make you strong, 

And the heavy load and the rugged road 

And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 

Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 

That the beam will change to a triffing mote; 

That the world is bad when you are sad, 

And bright and beautiful when glad. . 

That all you need is a little song — 

If you'll sing the song as you^ trudge along! 

— R. McLain Fields 



A Visit to the Ojibwa Indians 



I 



Frances Densmore 

AM going to visit my friend Woman-of-the-sky, and 

I will invite you and Carl to go with me," said Aunt 

Helen to her little niece Marian one summer day; "you 

will be very much surprised when you see my friend, 

but I want you, to be very polite." 

Both children promised to behave as well as possible, and 
were very happy as they went down the country road with 
Aunt Helen. Soon they turned into a narrow path which 
led through the woods and ended in an open space with tall 
evergreens around it. There they saw some strange dwell- 
ings which looked a little like tents but were shaped more 
like immense birds' nests turned upside down and covered 
with large pieces of birch bark. 

" Those are wigwams and the people who live in them are 
Ojibwa Indians," said Aunt Helen. 

As they came nearer they saw an opening in the side of 
each wigwam, with a piece of canvas hung over it for a door. 
They went to one of the wigwams and Aunt Helen entered 
the opening, holding back the canvas so that the children 
could follow her. 

What a strange place it was! On the sides and round 
top of the wigwam they could see the sticks which formed 
its framework and the pretty white birch bark which was its 
outer covering. There were no windows, but light came 
through a small opening in the top. A fire was burning on 
the ground in the middle of the wigwam and Carl knew at 
once that this opening was for the smoke to pass through. 

In this strange little room there were no beds or tables or 
chairs, but the ground was spread with pretty mats woven 
of colored grasses, and some blankets were rolled close to 
the edge of the wigwam. 

Marian was thinking that the mats looked like those she 
made at kindergarten, when Aunt Helen asked her to shake 
hands with her friend Woman-of-the-sky. The light was so 
dim that Marian had not noticed the Indian woman sitting 
on one of the mats, and it startled her to see the dark face 
and black hair, but she remembered what Aunt Helen had 
told her, and both she and Carl shook hands with the woman 
very politely. 

"She is making dolls to-day," said Aunt Helen, as the 
Indian woman smiled very pleasantly and motioned the chil- 
dren to a seat beside her. From a roll of white cloth she 
took two stiff, queer-looking objects and handed one to each 
of the children. 

Marian looked at hers suspiciously. It had a little hard, 
round head, a thin, flat body and very long legs and arms, 
and it looked as though it were made of rattan like the baskets 
at school. 

"The little Indian children love these dollies as well as 
you love your beautiful pink and white dollies," said Aunt 
Helen. "They are made of the roots of the spruce tree, the 
heavier roots being used as a foundation, over which the 
smaller roots are wrapped and woven. It is necessary to 
split the small roots and she does this by holding one end in 
her mouth and slowly drawing a knife down through the 
long slender root. First she scrapes off the brown outer cover- 
ing of the roots and then soaks them in water just as you soak 
your rattan to make it soft and easy to weave." 

It was interesting to watch the dark fingers moving so skill- 
fully. 
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When Woman-of-the-sky had finished the doll upon which 
she was working she said something to Aunt Helen in the 
Indian language, then she went to one side of the wigwam 
and took up something wrapped in a large piece of white 
cloth. 

" She is going to show you a little Indian girl's best dress," 
said Aunt Helen. 

Very carefully Woman-of-the-sky took off the wrappings 
and unfolded a little garment made of soft leather and shaped 
somewhat like a sack apron. 

"Is this a best dress?" exclaimed Marian in surprise. 

"Any little Indian girl would be proud to wear this dress," 
said Aunt Helen. "It is made of deerskin. An Indian shot 
the deer and Woman-of-the-sky tanned the leather herself, 
making it very soft, and as white as a kid glove. See the beau- 
tiful bead embroidery, and here is a border made of porcupine 
quills, neatly sewed in place. She colored the quills herself 
with roots and herbs which she knows how to prepare. See 
how evenly the fringe is cut along the seams and here 
arc some pretty bead necklaces to be worn with the 
dress. * 

" Are those teeth sewed on it ? " cried Carl. " The Indians 
think those are a very fine trimming," replied Aunt Helen. 
" They are the teeth of the elk, which must be brought a long 
distance and cost a great deal." Then Woman-of-the-sky 
handed Marian a little pair of soft leather moccasins, prettily 
embroidered with beads and trinmied with black velvet, 
and motioned her to try them on. Marian looked at Aunt 
Helen, who nodded pleasantly, so Marian slipped off her 
shoes and put on the moccasins, which fitted her perfectly. 

Woman-of-the-sky smiled and held out the little leather 
dress, and Aunt Helen helped Marian put it over her head, 
and hung the strings of beads around her neck. 

How strange Marian felt in a leather dress trimmed with 
elks' teeth and beads, and quills from the funny, bristly por- 
cupines that live in the woods! Yet as she looked down at 
the queer little dress it was bright and rather pretty. The 
sleeves were large and the skirt was scant, and the thick 
fringe on the seams felt a little cliunsy at first, but she took 
up her spruce-root dolly and walked back and forth on the 
bright grass mats, trying to think how it would feel to be 
a real Httle Indian girl. The moccasins on her feet were 
very soft and comfortable and she began to think it would 
be rather nice to be a little Indian. 

Over the hole in the top of the wigwam was a little bird, 
looking down into the wigwam. How surprised he was! 
" What can this mean ? " chirped he. " A little white girl 
wearing an Indian girl's best dress!" Away he flew to tell 
all the other birds about it. 

When Aunt Helen and the children were saying good-bye 
to Woman-of-the-sky another surprise came to them. " She 
wishes to give you each an Indian name," said Aunt Helen. 
"You know that Indian children often have names which 
describe them and she has named Marian ' Sky-of-the-mom- 
ing' because her cheeks are so red, and Carl is * Boy-chief 
because he stands up so straight." 

They all shook hands with Woman-of-the-sky and went 
away through the woods. "I wish we might visit the Indian 
village again," said Carl. • • , 

And Aunt Helen promised to take them when the Indians 
were making their canoes. 



A Progressive Picture 




Story Lists 

I am interested in knowing the opinions of primary teachers 
on the best stories for the different epochs of the primary 
school with a discussion of the why in each case. There 
are so many good stories now-a-days that we must have some 
basis for decision in choosing them. I think too many 
stories of the "wishy washy" kind are used by teachers as a 
rule. Can we not by some means or other get the teachers 
to prepare a list of twenty-five, or fifty, or even a hundred 

of the very best? 

E. R. McC. 



O. M. L. 
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Hues 

Susi£ L. Frrz 

"I never was so discouraged in my life," announced Miss 
Day, coming into Miss Rose's room and dropping into a 
chair. "Our drawing teacher is due to-morrow and my 
pupils know nothing whatever about their lesson on hues, 
and I am afraid they never will, for I hate to teach it." 

Miss Rose paused in the sentence she was writing upon 
the board. 

"Why, you poor child," she said, laughing, "is that all 
that troubles you? I think I can help out there very easily. 
You may teach the arithmetic lesson in ray room to-day 
and I wUl take your class. It is just fun to teach hues, I 
think." 

"You are welcome to the pleasure, I'm sure. You always 
help me out so much. I will take a lesson from you after 
you have given it to the class." 

As soon as. Miss Rose entered the room she began talking 
to them in her low sweet voice. 

"Would you like to have me teU you a story about some 
families I know?" (Here the children were all attention, 
as they all liked stories.) "These families are often seen 
together. I will let you guess their names. I will print the 
initials of their last name on the board with this crayon." 

Then Miss Rose printed in red crayon a large R on the 
board. It was some time before they guessed, but it was 
finally decided to be Red. After that the other five families 
were easily guessed and printed in a circle in their appropriate 
color. 

"These families sometimes go together, then they have 
one name. Who can tell me their name?" Several were 
anxious to tell that the name of these families is 

The Six Standard Colors 

which Miss Rose printed very prettily above the circle she 
had made. 

"I wish to tell some hing very interesting about these 
families; each family has two children, and I will let you 
guess their names, ycu did so nicely guessing the family 
name. You may tell me first what name you have in your 
own family that is the same. 

"Yes, John, each member of your family has the same 
last name. It is the same with the Green family. I will 
show the father and his two children here with small circles 
The centre one is the father. He wanted to find a very good 
name for his little girl. He thought he would name her for 
her next door neighbor. What was his name ? Yes, so the 
little girl was named — Now, who can tell me?" 

Every hand went up. 

"Bertha, you may tell me." 

"Green yellow," was the answer. 

"What is your papa's name. Bertha?" 

"My papa's name is Bates." 

"Yes, my dear, and people call you Bates Bertha; don't 
they?" 

Bertha understood. " No, Miss Rose, they don't. I should 
have said Yellow Green." 

"The little boy was named for the neighbor on the other 
side. What was his name, James? I will make Yellow 
Green and Blue Green's pictures. Do you Uke them ?" 

The other "children" were very easily named, as the 
pupils had entered thoroughly into the spirit of the story. 

" Sometimes people call them by another name than children 
of the Green family," said Miss Rose. "I should like to have 
someone tell me what it is." 

They had all heard it and at last someone thought and 
each hue was named by the children. 

"I kpow a little game which I think you will like to play. 
I will call it the Game of Hues. I shall call on some child 
in this room who sits in very good position to come to me 
and whisper a hue; he will then tell the class that he is thinking 
of a hue of whatever color he chooses, calling on someone to 
guess the hue. The class have only one chance to guess, 
for if not guessed correctly the first time, we shall know 
the other hue. The aim is to see who can give one hue of 



each color without having to sit down. He may then write 
his name on the board in the six standard colors." 

When Miss Day entered the room she was much surprised 
to see their interest in hues. 

"Well," she afterward confessed, "I must tell you how 
successful your lesson was, for when Miss Smith came every 
child knew the lesson perfectly and they ask to play the 
Game of Hues every recreation period. Please tell me how 
you taught the lesson." 



Our Much-prized Blank-book 

Katharine McMahan 

The motive, "Joy in doing," is the happy inspiring motive 
which pervades my class in the Une of work which I am about 
to discuss. I refer to poetry and composition work in blank 
books, in Grade III. 

During the month of September, in all their writing, the 
children put forth their best efforts in the hope of achieving 
a blank book. At this time is shown patience with each little 
detail; at this time is shown persistence in overcoming some 
obstacles, resulting in happiness through a legitimate reward. 
In October the stSlness and awe which is found in the room, 
when the blank books and pens are given out, forbears 
description. The name on the outside, the margin ruled 
inside, and the poem, "Mother," written upon the black- 
board, are the teacher's preparation. 

Our first lesson consists of copying four Unes of Helen 
Hunt Jackson's poem, "Mother," to be followed later by 
the remaining four lines. I always make these first periods 
short, to lessen the unconscious strain of their almost super- 
human efforts. In taking this poem, we dedicate our books 
to our mothers. To her we confide its progress; for her we 
make an improvement each day we write; and to her we are 
to present it when school closes in June. I shall never 
forget an incident told me by a mild-faced child. On re- 
turning home one June afternoon with her book, she found 
her mother ironing. Sitting beside her, the child read the 
entire book. Her mother praised the little one's effort, and 
told her that the ironing seemed as nothing now, since her 
little daughter had helped to make her warm work pleasant 
by her reading. 

As prose work for October, we write a short selection, 
about half a page, on the "Signs of Autimwi." The children 
give the oral sentences; I select the ones best suited in 
construction and sequence to make a continued story. All 
copy the same story. In November, we write two stanzas 
of Mrs. Hemans' "The Landing of the Pilgrims." When 
a child shows unusual improvement, or shows that he 
has put forth special effort in any direction, I place on his 
page a gold star. These come ten cents a box, in which there 
are ever so many. This phase of the work becomes very 
contagious, and die demand for gold stars increases. 

After reading the litde prose books (five cent classics) on 
the Pilgrims, we write from topics a short story for our books 
Frequently I place at the head of the page a small pictur. 
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of an incident in the lives of the Pilgrims. You know the 
art supplement of this paper gives these pictures, or the 
half a cent Perry pictures answer the same purpose. Fcr 
December, we write the first three and the last stanzas cf 
Longfellow's "Christmas Bells," or "Why do Bells fcr 
Christmas Ring?" The prose selection consists of a letter 
to Santa Claus with a Christmas seal as a reward to faithful 
workers. This class includes my entire roll call. 

My favorite poem for January is "Patience," which I use 
as a guiding thought in our New Year's resolution. 

If a string is in a knot, 

Patience will untie it. 
Patience can do many things; 

Have you ever tried it? 
If 'twas sold at any store, 

I should like to buy it, 
But you and I must find our own. 

No one can supply it. 

We write some short fables, as, "The Dog and His 
Shadow," or "The Fox and the Grapes." Dramatization 
has increased the love of the children for these stories. Their 
imaginations are also stimulated, and the composing of the 
story is easily accomplished. 

The heroes in the month of February afford much food 
for prose and poetry. There are selections from Holmes* 
"Union and Liberty," or Margaret Sangstcr's " 'Tis Splendid 
.to Live so Grandly." Again, there are incidents in the lives 
of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, or Dickens. Here is a 
chance for illustrations, by placing the small sized picture 
above the prose selection, the children doing the pasting. 
They feel the influence of the pictures in their writing, for 
the books are now regarded as sacred. We avoid blots and 
blurs by agreeing to be stingy with only one thing — ink. 
If an accident does happen, I always find a tear-stained face 
relating the circumstances. 

With the awakening of Mother Nature in March, we write, 
"Great Wide World," and a little story of "The Evacuation 
of Boston." This appeals to the children, first, because of 
their environment, and second, because I give out small 
flag seals, which represents to their minds the flags on the 
forts. Each little device helps to make the rocky path smooth. 
In April, we write, "If I Can Stop One Heart from Break- 
ing," by Emily Dickinson, as a suggestion for the helpfulness 
in the home, as in the school during the holidays. The 
prose selection has as a basis the walks we take for the ob- 
servation of swelling buds and the birds. 

Selections from Hiawatha's Childhood, and a letter teUing 
some friend about our school garden embodies our May 
work. These letters were extremely interesting one year, 
since the mice ate the first installment, and nobcdy forgot to 
mention that fact. We find the poem for June by culling 
suitable lines from Lowell's "Vision of Sir Launfal.'* The 
work in composition is varied; generally a story from a 
picture, some poem reproduced, or a description of some 
animal which has visited us. 

In this book, I try to present as many varieties of work as 
possible. I like and enjoy the lessons. Naturally the chil- 
dren share my feelings. The books stand as a mark of 
their progression. Its influence is magnetic; the most unruly 
child comes under its power. 



This was a cast of the "Laughing Boy" by Donatello. 

"It makes me think of Willie — and I can't stand it. 
Throw it away, break it, do anything with it, only put it 
where I shall never, never, see it "again!" A short time after 
that Willie moved. Time has passed on, and for the first 
time in thirteen years I at last saw my Laughing Boy. He 
was at church with his mother, and what a fine manly fellow 
he had grown into. So considerate of his mother's comfort 
was he, helping her off with her cloak, and anticipating every 
want, that my attention was called to him. I hardly knew 
this stalwart fellow of twenty. After church he came and 
spoke to me. He told me that he was working in a bakery, 
as a fancy baker, at a salary of twenty-five dollars a week. 
"Not bad for a fellow who couldn't learn to read, is it?" 
he said, with a twinkle in his eyes. " Everybody doesn't 
have to, you see." 

"Willie," I asked, "I want to know one thing; can you 
read yet?" 

"Well," he laughed, with a quick glance around, "be- 
tween you and me, I dislike it as much as ever. But there 
are*other things that I do like and I have spent my time on 
them. You see we can't all be scholars." 

That night I wrote to my sister, and the P. S. read thus: 

"Please send back that cast of the 'Laughing Boy,' if 
you still have it. I want to stand it on my writing desk. 
I've learned that there is a thing or twa in this world besides 
reading." 



My Laughing Boy 

E. M. J. 

It is thirteen years since Willie first came to school to me. 
"The Laaghing Boy," I called him to myself, in disgust. 
From morning until night he was on the broad smile. Ever}-- 
thing was funny to him, and little cared he, even though his 
dullness and backwardness exasperated me beyond meas- 
ure. 

He laughed his way with careless ease through his reading 
lessons, day by day, pushed and helped along by others. 
Number work he did not attempt at all. 

"Here," said I to my sister one day, when she came to 
visit school, "take this home." 



^ .^ 




»4^ 







Tommy's Generosity 

Mother Tommy, did you give your little brother the best part 
of that apple, as I told you? 

Tommy Yessum; I gave him th' seeds. He can plant them 
and have a whole orchard. 



One day the Second Reader Class were reading a fairy story and I 
asked what we called a story which couldn't be true. A little girl 
quickly answered, "A love story." 

TsACHn 
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Playing Store 



S. E. K. 

"I see you have a * comer' on groceries," I remarked. 

" No," she laughed, "so far we Vc cornered only some empty 
boxes, cans, and paper bags, and some sand and sawdust — 
commodities not marketable outside this room, you see." 

In the comer referred to, was a long table, upon which 
were the liquid and dry measures. Behind this "counter," 
on shelves, were oatmeal packages, Uneeda biscuit boxes, 
coflfee cans, bags of salt, and sugar. Above the shelves 
were hung neatly printed cards: "Sugar, 6 cents per lb." 
"Crackers, 10 cents per lb." "Pure milk, 6 cents per qt." 
"Terms, strictly cash." 

"When do you open up?" I asked. " 'Tis almost time 
now," she answered. "Children, lay aside your books and 
let us attend to otu- store. This lady is waiting to get in. I 
want a book-keeper. Have you been book-keeper, Mary? 
No? Then you may be, this moming." Mary took her 
place at the board near the counter. 

"Who will be store-keeper?" Every child in the room 
would be. "John, you mav come inside yoiu: counter. 
Alice, you may be buyer to-day." Alice stepped up to the 
counter. While these "business men" were going to their 
respective posts of duty, paper was distributed to the other 
children. They took their pencils and sat up ready for 
business. 

"Alice, what are you going to buy?" "I want 4 quarts 
of milk. I have" (she tumed to the class and held up her 
piece of toy-money), "Fifty cents," said the children, com- 
pleting her sentence. The book-keeper wrote on the board 
and the other children on their papers, "She has fifty cents." 
Meanwhile the store-keeper had filled a gallon measure with 
"milk," obtained from the nearby faucet. The teacher held 
up the gallon measure. "What is this, John?" "A gallon 
measure." "Has your store-keeper given Alice what she 
asked for?" "Yes." "She said nothing about a gallon." 
"No; but 4 quarts are a gallon." "In what other way could 
he have given what she asked for, Thomas?" "He could 
have filled the quart measure four times." "Any other way, 



Peter?" "He could have filled the pint measure eight 
times." "Which measure would you have used, Sally?" 
"The gallon, because it takes less time." 

"How much will it cost, Isadore?" "Twenty-four cents, 
because four sixes are twenty-four." The book-keeper and 
the other children wrote, "She spent twenty-four cents." 
while they were writing this, the store-keeper and the buyer 
were figuring about the change. "How much change must 
the store-keeper give her, William?" "Twenty-six cents." 
"Did he give you that, Alice?" "Yes." Children and 
book-keeper then wrote, "She has twenty-six cents left." 

The teacher told us that they kept store twice a week, and 
that on Fridays a mother came arid sent the children on 
errands. 

They kept in stock such things as can be bought by the 
box or package. First they bought one, then two, three, or 
four boxes or packages. For eggs, they used the ovoid solids 
and when they were sure of a half dozen they proceeded 
to buy I J dozen. Sugar they had previously weighed and 
tied up in I pound, 2 pound, and 5 pound packages. 

They knew the prices of groceries and tried to find out 
6r think out why prices changed. (Something older people 
would lik^ to know.) 

For instance, in this city milk is 6 cents per quart in sum- 
mer, while in winter it is 7 cents. Helen thought that was 
because cows could get plenty of nice green grass in sum- 
mer and would give more milk. One little fellow heard 
his mother remark that sugar was higher, so, on his way to' 
school, he stopped and asked the grocer why. 

When his teacher asked him why, he said : "Mr. Grocer said 
it's because my father voted the Republican ticket 1" The 
teacher decided not to go into the TariflF question. 



Her first day in school she whispered and was kept after school. 
The same on the second day. The third the same. The fourth 
day she came home on 'time. No after school that day. She was 
beaming with delight. 

"Oh, mamma, I've learned how to do It. All I have to do is 
to whisper when the teacher's back is tumed." 



Scissors Cutting 
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The Little Red Hen* 

(Rewritten and adapted) 
Maud Burnham 

Once upon a time there was a Little Red Hen. One day 
a? she tripped across the barnyard, she stopped to pick up 
a puin of wheat. 

The Little Red Hen said, "Who wants to help me plant 
this wheat?" 

The Cat said, "Meow! I don't!" 

The Dog said, "Bow wow! I don't!" 

The Duck said, "Quack! quack! I don't!" 

The Pig said, "Grunt! grunt! I don't!" 

The Little Red Hen said, "Cluck! cluck! / will then!" 

So she dug a hole and planted the grain of wheat. 

The Sim shone 

(Describe circle with arms held over the head.) 

and the raindrops came down 

(Let fingers dance du^u to the lap.) 

to water the giuin of wheat; and it grew and grew uniii . 
was so high. 

(Indicate a desirable height from the floor with right hand.) 

When it was ripe the Little Red Hen said, "Who wants 
to help me cut this wheat?" 
The Cat said, "Meow! I don't!" 
The Dog said, "Bow wow! I don't!" 
The Duck said, "Quack! quack! I don't!" 
The Pig said, "Grunt! grunt! I don't!" 
The Little Red Hen said, "Cluck! cluck! / will then!" 
So she cut the wheat. 

(Motion of cutting with sickle, using right arm.) 

Then she said, "Who wants to help me take the wheat to 
the mill to be ground into flour?" 
The Cat said, "Meow! I don't!" 
The Dog said, "Bow-wow! I don't!" 
The Duck said, "Quack! quack! I don't!" 
The Pig said, "Grunt! grunt! I don't!" 
The Litde Red Hen said, "Cluck! cluck! / will then!" 
So she took it to the miU. 
The mill wheel went round and round 

(Describe a large circle with right arm.) 

and the miU-stones went round, 

(Let right hand go round and round upon the left hand which is held 
flat — palm up.) 

and the grain was ground into flour. 

When the Little Red Hen came back with the flour she 
said, "Who wants to help me make this into bread?" 

The Cat said, "Meow! I don't!" 

The Dog said, "Bow wow! I don't!" 

The Duck said, "Quack! quack! I don't!" 

The Pig said, "Grunt! grunt! I don't!" 

The Little Red Hen said, "Cluck! cluck! / will then!" 

So she kneaded it into bread. 

(Position of hands as if kneading bread.) 

Then she said, "Who wants to help me bake this bread?" 

The Cat said, "Meow! I don't!" 

The Dog said, "Bow wow! I don't!" 

The Duck said, "Quack! quack! I don't!" 

The Pig said, "Grunt! grunt! I don't!" 

The Little Red Hen said, "Cluck! cluck! / wiU then!" 

So she put it into the oven. 

(Motion of tossing into the oven.) 

When the bread was baked she cut off the end slice 
(Hold up the left hand.) 
and buttered it — so. 
(Forefinger of right hand laid flat intc open palm of left hand.) 

Then she said, "Who wants to help me eat this bread?" 
The Cat said, "Meow! I do!" 

Sound M well as gesture emphasized. 



The Dog said, "Bow wow! I do!" 

The Duck said, "Quack! quack! I do!" 

The Pig said, "Grunt! grunt! I do!" 

The Little Red Hen said, "Cluck! duck! No, you won't 
eat one bit of the bread — not even a crumb!" And she 
took the loaf of bread under her wing — so — 

(Put right hand under the left "arm.) 

and ran off with it 



Pottery work by 6rst grade children io the Francis Packer School (Chicago) 



Stories for Each Month 

Edfth M. Pheasby 

The Horse and the Dog 
. Bob was a big, black horse. He lived in a fine stable. 
He liked his home very much. Sometimes, however, he 
felt very lonesome. 

At last a lilde dog came to live in the stable also. Bob 
and the little dog grew to be great friends. The little dog 
would run up to the horse and lick his nose. Then Bob 
would jump and play ^:th him. 

One day a big dog flew at the little dog. Bob saw him. 
He seized the big dog with his teeth and shook him well. 
Then the big dog ran away. The. little dog was not hurt 
at all. 

Jock's Needle-book 

One morning, after the children had gone to school, mother 
wanted to sew. Baby's dress needed mending. 

Mother put on her thimble. Then she opened her needle- 
case. There was not a needle in it! "Dear me," thought 
mother, "where can my needles be? I am sure there were 
some here yesterday." Then she thought of Jock, the little 
monkey. 

He was full of play and fun. Often he had taken the 
children's toys and books. He liked to hide things. 

Mother looked in many places for the needles. She was 
sure Jock had taken them. She looked and looked, but 
could not find them. At last she had to go to the store and 
buy some more. 

About a week after the needles were found. Where do 
you think they were? Why they were sticking in the edge 
of the carpet close to the wall. That was Jock's needle-book. 

The Dog and the Duck 

There was once a watch-dog named Rover. At night he 
used to run about the yard to keep thieves from breaking 
into'his master's house. In the day-time he was chained 
to^his kennel. -^ 

{CofUinMed on page 348) /^"^ T 
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Notes 



— The enrollment of parochial schools in 
Dubuque, Iowa is larger than in any other 
dty in the United States, based on school 
population 

— The public prides itself that it is doing 
much better by the teachers than it really is 

"because of the deceptive maximum. For 
illustration, a city is advertised as paying 
$60 a month for nine months, or $540 a year. 
But a woman must begin at $35 a month 
and teach nine years before she reaches the 
princely salary of less than $i.8o a day by 
the year. In other words, for nine years 
she will average but $47.50 a month, or 
S427.50 a year, or $1.40 a day. — Sd, 

— The method of appointing substitutes 
in the schools of Boston, Mass., has been 
radically revised during the present school 
year. Hitherto the principals of schools 
have found their own substitutes. This 
necessitated a good deal of absence from 
their regular work. Under the new system, 
the appointment of substitutes is placed in 
charge of a supervisor who has a central 
oflSce connected by telephone with all the 
districts. When a teacher is absent, notice 
is sent at once to the Suj)ervisor of Sub- 
stitutes, and a suitable substitute is sent to 
the school in question. During school hours 
this supervisor visits these substitutes, ren- 
dering them all possible assistance. 



HOW THE ENGLISH SEE US 

The multiplication of schools for the 
teaching of particular trades is a phenome- 
non of coDMnercial progress certainly; but 
not a phenomenon of educational progress if 
the trade schools supplant or injure places of 
liberal education. The point at which tech- 
nical may be grafted on to general education 
needs to be determined with great nicety if the 
true welfare of the conmiunity is sought. Per- 
haps there is a tendency in the United States 
to put trade above life; it is n spirit the ad- 
vance of which is to be feared in England. 
How fully the movement for trade schools 
finds expression in America some details 
collected by the New York School Journal 
will show. There are six building and me- 
chanical trade schools in New York and 
Brooklyn, three in Boston, two in San Fran- 
cisco, and two in Philadelphia. New York 
has two brewing academies, Chicago and 
Milwaukee have one each. Philadelphia, 
Lowell, New Bedford, and Atlanta have 
textile schools; Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Peoria, Waltham, Winona, and La Porte 
possess watch-making and engravers' schoob. 
The University of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and the Iowa College of Agriculture 
have schools of dairying. For dressmaking, 
millinery, and the domestic arts and sciences 
schools exist in Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. Eight 
cities contain schools to teach barbering. 
St. Louis has a school for railway telegraph- 
ists. Effingham, HI., has a college of pho- 
tography, and New York an academy for 
shipbuilders. — London Journal of Educa 
*ion. 
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{Continued from page 346) 

There was a family of ducks living in the same yard with 
Rover. Rover and the ducks were very friendly. Whenever 
Rover saw anyone coming whom he thought would hurt the 
ducks he barked. Then all the little ducks would run and 
hide in the dog-house. Rover would then stand in front of 
the door. So the ducks felt quite safe. 

The Lost Kitten 

QOne very cold winter afternoon two children were returning 
home from school. As they walked along, they thought they 
heard a pussy-cat mewing. They stopped and listened. 
Yes, it certainly was a pussy-cat mewing. 

The children began to look around. There on a snow- 
bank in the gutter sat a tmy, black kitten. The poor little 
thing had lost its way and was nearly frozen. 

One of the children lifted it up in his arms and carried it 
home. Then it was warmed and fed. The little black 
kitten was very happy. 

Now, every day when the children come home from school, 
they play with it and pet it. 

The Elephant and the Tailor 

In a country far away from here there lived an elephant. 
Each day the elephant walked down to the river for a drink. 
On his way, he passed a tailor's shop. The tailor knew the 
elephant and would often give him a nut or a piece of sugar. 

One day the tailor felt cross. Instead of giving the ele- 
phant a nut, he stuck his needle into the poor animal's trunk. 
The elephant tinned and went to the river. 

As soon as the animal reached the water, he placed his 
trunk in it He stirred up the water \mtil it was very muddy. 
Then he filled his trunk with the dirty water and started on 
his way home. When he came to the tailor's shop he stopped 
and blew the water all over the tailor. 




The Little Tin Plate 

Anna B. Badlam 

(All rights reserved) 

Suggestion — A tin plate, such as described, may be bought for five 
or ten cents at any tinsmith's. 

It stood on the shelf 

With its back 'gainst the wall — 

For — having no feet — 
'Twas afraid it would fall 

This little tin plAte, 
So pretty and bright, 



With an alphabet border, 
Quite plainly in sight. 

For big A and little, 
With B and its mate; 

And all of the others, 
Stood in pairs on the plate. 

There was A for an apple, 

And B for a ball; 
There was C for a cup^ 

And D for a doU. 

There was E for an eagle. 

And F for a fork] 
There was G for a gun, 

And H for a hawk. 

There was / for an Indian, 
J for jar full of jam; 

There was K for a kite, 
And L for a^ lamb. 

There was M for a monkey. 

And N for a nail; 
There was O for an ox. 

And P for a pail. 

There was Q for a quince, 

And jR for a road; 
There was S for a skip. 

And T for a toad. 

There was U for an um, 

V for violets blue; 
There was W for whip. 

There were both X^s, too. 

Then the Y's and the Z% 
Were plainly in sight; 

The last on the rim 
Of the tin plate so bright. 

Now, see if you can 
In the right order call 

The names of the letters, 
The large and the small. 

But, should you forget, 
To the little plate turn. 

And, in this easy way, 
The alphabet learn. 



The Children Take Hold 

The Chicago boys and girls did such admirable work on 
" clean city day " in helping the municipal authorities clean 
up Chicago streets and alleys that they have set a shining 
example to all the country. For once the surplus energy of 
300,000 active boys and girls has been utilized to the full. 
Their work in cleaning up litter in yards and alleys was 
under the direction of 6,000 school-teachers. At one school 
in the tenement district, where there were no ideals to build 
on and it was necessary to set a definite task, the pupils were 
told that each one would be expected to pick up at least ten 
pieces of paper. A class of children connected with St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church caught the spirit and lifted the standard 
by sending the mayor an agreement, to which all the members 
had signed their names, not to throw paper in the street dur- 
ing the next year. That is more than their parents have e\'er 
done, we suspect, in the interests of clean streets. Who 
knows ? Perhaps now that our public schools have taken up 
the matter, it may some time be finable to drop peanut shells 
and banana skins wherever it happens as it is now to spit on 
the floor of a street car. — Newspaper (Chicago) 
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Notes 



— The public library of Downs, a town 
west of Kansas City, has made itself a 
bureau of infonnatioh for rural and village 
schools. Requests for information from 
pupils and teachers are received over the 
telephone; the subject is investigated in the 
library, and an answer sent back by tele- 
phone. 

— The plan of having high school pupils 
study xmder the supervision of their teachers 
is being tried in Lincoln, Neb. To accom- 
plish this, recitation periods are twice the 
usual length, the second half being devoted 
to the preparation of the next day's work. 
To get all the periods in, it has been neces- 
sary to make the sessions an hour longer 
than in the grades. 

— Four nurseries have been opened in 
New York City where little girls who cannot 
90 to school because they have to care for 
younger children may bring their small 
charges. While the babies are asleep or 
are not in need of attention, the "little 
mothers" are taught to read and cipher, 
sew and cook. The nurseries are supported 
by the Little Mothers' Aid Association. 

— It has been proposed that the College 
of the City of New York open a night school 
for students who cannot attend by day. 
The members of the Board of Trustees who 
have been consulted have approved the idea. 
James W. Hyde, Secretary of the Board, 
said that the City College was the college 
of the people, and if night classes were for 
the benefit of the people they ought to be 
granted. 

— The Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion has changed the entrance requirements 
of the state's normal schools. Candidates 
for admission who have certificates from 
high schools which are approved by the 
New England College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board may be admitted to any of the 
state normal schools without examination 
in any subject required for admission if 
they can show a standing of eighty per cent, 
as certified by the principal of the school. 
Candidates who are graduates of high 
schools that are not in the college certificate 
list may be admitted in case the courses of 
study in those schools are approved by the 
State Board of Education. High schools 
desiring their approval must communicate 
with the secretary of the State Board of 
Education. College graduates may be ad- 
mitted without examination and any such 
applicant, after completing the one-year 
course requiring at least twenty recitation 
periods per week and including advanced 
pedagogy and the prescribed .work of the 
senior year, may receive the diploma of the 
•chool. 

MALE HELP WANTED 

Positions lor Taochers: Dean of Engineering 
DkiC, $3000; ProfeascMT of Architecture. $1 500; Teacher 
of (lathematics, fiaoo; Public School Prindpal, $1500: 
Teacher of, English Grammar, $1000; Commercial 
bnmches. $800; Other high grade openings for capable 
■en. Write us to-<iay stating education and ez- 
pnienoe. OflBces io twelve dties. 

■IPOOOIW. 8alte 144, SOS Brosdwfty* Hew York 



"The fight te^ehef in the fight position means 
the highest sueeess foi> both teaehef and sehool." 

^ }^ .^. . , , .^ ^ „.. ■■ , ^ . ^^ i.. ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

NOTK ALSO THK FOLLOWING PAQK. 



2)irectori^ of XeaMna ^eacbers' Haendes 

"An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers' agency is a veiy senriceable institution for 
school boards and teachers." It is a legitimate and helpfol bosiness. Some of the Yery 
best and most succettful edacators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies. The following excellent teachers' agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 



Eastern Teachers' Agency 

ESTABLISHED I890. 

MiM B. P. POSTER, iWanaxer. 



i 

w 

Telepk#iie, BmUb, 776-2. 



I'tireet:* ]Bosit:oi:^* 



The time to 6e rtgister^ with an agency UaUthe lioM. 



CVDAHIICC TCAnUCDCi mmnV l^sfllled these podUon* in pobllo ami prlTatesebooU 
ylinlluUwC ICAunCnd AHCHuT extending ItoopermUons from the AtUnUo sea board to 
the PaoUlc, Bfanoal Trmlnlnr, $600, Trsvellnc Companions. 9700, PrlnolpaU. $1S00« Assistants. $800, Lancaa«es. 
$1000. Physical Onltnre, $660. Grammar. UOO. Prlmarr, $400, Mnslc. I«K>. eoremesses. $600, Drawing, $l00. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $ftC0, Crttlc $1100, Haperrlsors, $1*00, Bloentlon, $600. 

NOAH LBONABD, Ph.D^ Manager, 4, The Hler, Dept. F, Syraonse, N. T 



IB by mall* We prepive lor any o 

tlflCMte TOO want. County, City, State BXAMINITIONS. OOUBSBtt In all sabjeoU tor civUserTloe, kind 



TBA(7HBB8 fear no ex a min a tio ns after taking onr DRII.Ii OOUBSB by mall. We prepare lor any cer- 

' I yon want, Connty, City, State BXAMINATIONS. OOUBSBtt In all snbjeoU for civUserT 
garten, home study. 10.000 StadenU. 



NOAH LBONARD, A.M., ManMrer. The Hler, I>ept. G, 8TBA0U8B N. T. 



Oood t eatk e r B 
ptaotd at aU 
Ume» <(fth$ year. 



EDUCATORS' EXCHANGE 

klOlA Tremont Street k Boston « Mass. 



Bverp week 
Jhtda «# ehori 
i[ffimtiHdatC9 
far good ptaeee. 



ThU ia an age €f»peeiati9t9—ii*» an ageneg^e bueineee io place teachere. 



AN AGENCY fe«'S;^!*l? ?»"•"'*""* ^'*" 



merely heart 
that Is eomethloK bat If 
It to aeked to reeommeDd 



off Taaanoies and t«lto fllVf A fW% 
yon about them AaXX^A 
a toaeher and reoommondt 13 V^/\lMriMrX**KrT\Cf 
yon that to more. Onn J&XiOwJKLJILXiJN Jv9 
THB SCHOOL BULLETIN AGBNOT, 0. W* BARDBBN. Syraoi 



N.T. 



<9^peHfU«fideiil« dqtend upon agenoiea toJUl vaeaneUa. 



THE TEACHERS' GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENBLAND. 

EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 

8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teaohers Wanted at Once for all Grades. RBQI8TBR NOW. 



Agwicy Ifaniuil Mot free to any eddreee. 



4 AskhntUn PL, BtUn, 
/j6 Fytk Aw,, New Yerk, 
tsos Pinn. Av*., IVaskiHiien, 



90$ Michtgau Ave., Chicago, 
4i4 Ctntury Bldg, Minmapelit, 
405 Cooptr Buildint, Denvir, 
$1$ Rockery Block, Spokant. 



taoo WillUm* Ave., Portland. 
4iK Studio Bldg., Berkeley, 
Jj8 DoMgla* Bldg., Los Angeles. 



Ageneiee are largely retpontible/or the inereMe m aalariee the lait/ew years. 



""TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of Boston, 

I2D Boylston St. 



RKCOMMKNPS TEACHKRS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 



Employ an agency toaetae your Imeineee manager. 



WM< 



Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialistf and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all sea aons many calls for primary amd grammar grade teachers. 

O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Tl! Pratt Teachers' Agency 



Engage the help and experience of an agency. 



OFFICES: Warrenebnrs, Mo.; Lander, Wyomlns; Sherman, Texas; Da Boto, Pa.; Jnnlata, 
Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Biohmond, Ky. 

We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 

TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT— RELIABLE. 



AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY ^^B. 

chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions 
Special terms to readers of Popxjlar Educator. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRED H. CAM PBELI., Ph.D., Mgr., 8S Bease Plaee. SpHagrfleld, MaM. 



{Contintced on Page 351) 
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A teacher writes: "I did not dream I should look upon my 
return to school again with so much of contentment as I find 
I do; indeed, if I hadn't said so much against teaching last 
June I should openly say I am glad to go back. Yet how 
inconsistent I should seem if I did say so." How many can 
say "Yes," to this, under their breath? In the first place 
consistency is a great bugbear any way. Emerson did well 
to denounce it as an enemy to progress. Next, if it is true 
that the mind rules the body, it is not untrue that the body 
rules the mind. Worn out nerves are an excuse for any- 
thing under the sun but crime — and I 'm not sure but that, 
also. Hope you have left these pleasure killers wherever 
you spent your vacation. If we can make ourselves happy 
by smiling when we don't feel like it, we may change the 
school-room door in September from dread to anticipation 
by a most pardonable "pretending.' Try it. And I know 
how you will rise to your duty when you are actually face to 
face with it. 

To the best of good years I bid you Welcome. 



"Where is the Story?" 

This question, which reaches me frequently after storyless 
pictures are published in this paper, for the children's use, 
has brought with it a most unwelcome revelation. It shows 
me that teachers have not understood at all my object in 
sending out the little pictures. Why, bless your hearts, 
teachers, there is no story to give you. That would kill my pur- 
pose in giving you the pictures. The children are to write 
the story. It is an axiom incessantly on the lips of educators 
that children's imagination must be cultivated. And it is 
true. Never was anything truer. Not half enough is done 
to train the imagination in the everyday teaching in school. 
The teacher who plans her work to increase and enrich the 
child's imagination is rare. The prevalent idea that telling 
them every sort of unreal story supplies this need of imagina- 
tion culture eases up the conscience, perhaps, and leaves the 
teacher free to plod on in the old deadening question and 
answers method. Building castles for the children leaves 
them passive. Why not let the children do it themselves? 
Why not give the imagination a chance to do active, creative 
work and thereby gain in strength and quality? Does not 
activity always promote growth? To tell the child a story 
and then give him a picture illustrating it, asking him to 
write the story below it, is simply reproduction. The interest 
is killed. The child knows it all already, and to jot down a 
few ragged disconnected sentences that he half remembers 
has in it little interest or profit. Physicians urge the massage 
movement of the limbs when the patient cannot walk. It 
is better than nothing for the stagnating blood of the passive, 
helpless patient. Telling the picture story to arouse the 
interest of children and stir the imagination is only sub- 
stituting a mental massage for the active normal exercise this 
faculty must have to grow strong. Give the picture to the 
child and let him talk of, or write, what he sees in it. Better 
one poor sentence that is original than a page of borrowed elo- 
quence. If the children have been stultified by having things 
done for them till they have lost the power to see and inter- 
pret, they miist be, perhaps, cosseted a little longer. For 
these inert ones who have been thus sinned against, the 
mounted picture may be placed before them, and the teacher, 
in a chatty little monologue concerning it (very brief) may 



rouse the spark in some child's brain that will spread ovci 
the entire class, if fanned by a wise word or two of suggestion 
and conmiendation. Then stop — leave them. Say not 
another word, at the children's peril. IM them dUme. 
Even this helping must be dropped at the earliest moment 
and never taken up again. Is there a child living who 
couldn't answer the question below the April picture, *What 
makes her stick her back up?" The requests for the story 
for that little simple self-explanatory picture poured in from 
teachers. The story was in the child's brain, and every 
child was equal to the telling of it. The picture was planned 
simply to be within the child's own experience, and he 
needed no more help in answering that question than he 
needed help to tell about his own dog and cat. Do let us 
make a vow in the coming year to let the children help them- 
selves. Let us not offer crutches. 



Editgr's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



An Opportunity 

Will some teacher who visited the Jamestown Exposition 
give us a page of it in Primary Education, adapted to the 
children? Aiiything seen there pertaining to Pocahontas 
or her part in the history and welfare of the early Colonists 
will be specially welcome. It is not an accoimt of the Ex- 
position that is desired, only the tidbits that the children 
will remember, when they begin the study of United States 
history. No statistics, no facts as facts desired, but the 
poetry of the Exposition. It will fit admirably into the 
November Colonial work. It must be written at once or it 
will not be in season for the November number of this 
paper. There must be no delay. Printers and Time never 
wait. 

The Corn 

material in this number is unusually good and abimdant 
It has always seemed to me that we do not make enough of 
com in our primary schools. The Finger Plays will have 
to be carefully handled. They form, as you see, a connected 
series. Give them in their order and go slow in their pres- 
entation. The plays are jiist as seasonable at Thanks- 
giving as now. And do have a whole stalk of com in your 
room, if you can. If you have not a farmer friend, some of 
the children may have, who will send you by express the 
entire length of the com stalk from root to tip. And what 
pretty things you can tell of the com silk — one to every 
kemel. Poetry with prose always. 



What Shall I Say? 

And how shall I say it, to cause you to remember noi to 
address business letters to me. You only put me to the 
trouble of sending them to Educational Publishing Company, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. It is not the editor who sends 
you the bills for subscriptions. That is not the editor's de- 
partment. I am afraid I should not be as lenien^ as the 
publishers are over three or four years of unpaid subscrip- 
tions. A sense of honor in paying bills is one prime essential 
of the teacher. How can she teach what she does not practice ? 
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Notes 



— New Haven is one of the meanest 
dties in this country as regards salaries paid 
to the teachers. After a careful preparation 
for school work a womar) may earn $300 a 
year, or $25 a month, and yet there are 
business men in that town who are opposed 
to any improvement of conditions. What 
is the matter with Yale University? With 
all the professors it has, can it not convince 
the townspeople of the value of public edu- 
cation ? The regeneration of the town cer- 
tainly ought not to be an impossibility. 

— More than 1000 teachers in Pittsburg 
and Allegheny belong to the reading circles 
which were established there two years ago. 
Every member is required to read during 
the year three of a selected list of nine 
books, and send in to the local officer a 
review of the books each has read. A cer- 
tificate is given at the end of each year and 
a diploma when the four years' reading 
course is completed. The Moorhead, 
Morse, Bedford, Allen, Mount Washington, 
and the Washington teachers have a regu- 
lar dub day, when the prindpal and teachers 
meet to read and discuss the books of the 
reading drde course. The Washington 
teachers alone sent in last year 108 papers 
on reviews of the books. 

— Dr. Kuypers says that the "evident 
defects" in our schools are: 

First, compulsory education is not gener- 
ally enforced. Where it does exist it is 
usually too limited in sco[)e. 

Second, there is no teacher's profession. 
It can hardly be expected that those who 
take up teaching as a makeshift will bring 
to it the devotion which in this calling is 
essential. 

Third, the employment of women in 
school work is altogether too extensive. 

Fourth, many country teachers lack even 
the most rudunentary preparation for their 
calling; comparatively few have had any 
normal training. The system of preparing 
teachers is itsdf inadequate in very many 
places. 

Fifth, the pay and the social position of 
the teacher are not what they should be, 
except in a few dties. 

— Chicago's new charter contains ex- 
cellent provisions for compulsory education, 
Children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen must attend school not less than no 
days in the year, unless excused for certain 
spedfied causes. This harmonizes the law 
regarding compulsory education with the 
child-labor law, which forbids the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years of age. 
At present compulsory education can be 
required only between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. Under certain conditions 
children may be employed between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen for not more than 
five hours a day and five days a week 
Every employer of children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen must report 
the conditions of employment in detail to 
the Board of Education. When the em- 
ployer ceases to employ a child between 
these ages the fact must be reported to the 
Board. 



DIRECTORY OF LEADINB TEACHERS' ABENCIES 

(Continued from Page 349) 




ir^ 




We want teachers of aU subjects. 

Forty Tacancies in January. Fr«e lU^ft- 
tratloQ. No Position — No Paj. 
Send for Fonn P. E. 
KINSLET-DBAKE C0.» 846 B'waj» II .T. 



CompelUionfor potUionB growi sharper each year — u$e every help. 



SCHERIIERH0RIIIE^^4^2£y 



OI.DEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SftS Fifth Avmnm, Bntranoe S4th 
New York 



Have you wer regiaUred wUh an agtncyt It payt. 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY 



378 Wabash Ave. 
Ohioago, Hi. 

I Al' A result of twentr-two years' experience. Positions filled in a8 Sute Universities, in 90 

LdrfifR UIIRIImfiR P«r c«nt of all the Colleges, 300 in Sute Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
kOlgO WllOlliagO Shools. Get in Une now fir September Vacanole*. Year Book free. 



DoUNowI 



DoUNowt 



B F. CLARK 



E. VAN BUREN ST 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



BOISr, I DAH( 



An agency registration inereaaeB your oAofioefl for »eeuring work entirely congenial. 



Jk,<3rinTa'< 

odDosltions for good teachers with good reoordi 
HARI^N P. PBBNOH, 81 OSAPEL 8TBBET, AI.BANT, N. T. 



Agencies are daily helping other e; they wiU help you. 



Itpays—topay—toget^morepfy. Regi»*er ye*w/ 



THE THURSTON 

AMMA H. THUBSTOM 



AGENCY 



- ly 1 
than we have candidates available. 
Register early. Address 
878 Wabash Aveniie, Chloagro 



It Uahoaye wise to have **a friend ai the Court qfCmearV Register Now! 



i/eac/iers 




1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 

and in the West — largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its membets 

during past years. 

Address I. A. Ttaortmi, 329 P Htta Ave. S. B. 
MINNBAPOUS. MINNESOTA. 



Employ an agency to act as your business manager 



NEW EN6LAND 



TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Room 473. y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, Maine 

BI6DEMAND'M&Pj9itlir"YOU 



An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies 0/ whole sections o/the count '^^ 



n 1 A I n A TEACHERS' operates in Pacific Northwest SUtcn Good openings for Sept. A1m> special op* 
UAI'ILII" * /y^T^^JT POttnniUesfortescbersduringtheyeat. l036positionsfiUed. WeareontbegrooBd. 
r null III AGENCY biablishcd 1M». Write B^. BriataalU 1^. «8 N. Y. Blk.. SeatUe, Wash. 



The salary your quali/lcations deserve is increased by an agency registration. 



m ■ - ■ j^ ^ < ■ _■ ■ , ■ aa ny Information ConeemioK Teachers and 

■*- r' li ^^ ^^^.*a-8gJ-g^^ Positions Conscientiously Furnisiked 

^^ ^^.'«ri'1Mrtf^^"^r' ^ Specialty of Primary and 

•^^^^^"■SJ J^ ^^ Jt Kindergarten DepartmenU 

EVA B. WHITMORE, Manai^er ..... 6 Bast Madison Street* CHICAGO 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS' AGENCY 



LOS ANGELES 



One fee for two offices 



BERKELEY 



The great Agency of the west, estAblished 1889. Normal and College graduates ^ 



To OUR RBADBR5— Iff you are at all interested in tlie announcements off our advertisers and most of tliem can liope only to get you intorottod by 
necessarily meagre announcement, give tliem a cliance to tell tlieir story in full by writing |^^;2*b^ ^ It now. v^ V^ 
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The Moccasin's Story 

Grace V. Bradley, St. Elizabeth's School, Flora, So. Dak. 

Frederick had had the measles and it seemed to him that 
it would be years before he could join the boys in a game 
of catch. Frederick was only seven, but thought he could 
play almost as well as Cousin Dick, who was in high school. 

One morning, when Fred was convalescent, Manmia came 
into his room with a package and said, ''Guess whose name 
is on this?" The little lK)y looked at mama's face and 
quickly asked, "Mine ?" Mamma smiled her "yes," and cut 
the string before handing the package to her little boy to open. 

Now you could never guess that the package contained a 
pair of moccasins, because you do not know that Frederick 
has a big Uncle Jack who is a rancher out west. "Mamma! 
Mamma! Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack!" exclaimed Fred, while 
Mamma slipped one of the moccasins on tQ a little foot, saying, 
"These will be yoiu: bed-room slippers tmtil you can go 
outside, and when you are quite well you may wear them 
at play. They will be just the thing to run in." 

Then Mamma went downstairs to start Sister Ethel to 
school, and the little boy examined his funny shoes. They 
were beautiftilly trinmied in bead and porcupine quill work 
in pretty designs and colors. Frederick looked them over 
carefully, saying to himself, "What funny thread they are 
sewed with. And the inside — why — what's this?" for 
his hand touched a bit of paper. Drawing it out he found 
he had a letter. At that moment Mamma came into the 
room and Fred called, "Please, please read this." And 
this was what she read: 

"Mr. Redfeather had been hunting and returned to his 
tepee with a buck. It was not long before Mrs. Redfeather 
had the animal skinned, the meat cut in sheets and hung on 
poles to dry. The Redfeathers were in need of food and 
deer meat is very delicious, so Mrs. Redfeather was most 
pleased when her husband brought the deer. But she was 
glad for another reason — her boys and girls, as well as her 
husband and self and the little old grandmother, needed 
moccasins and she knew that of the skin of the deer she could 
make many pairs. So she proceeded to tan the skin. She 
spread it, while yet soft, on the groimd and in the edge all 
round drove stakes, very dose together. In the bright warm 
sun she left the skin for three or four days. Then she took 
it up and with crude bone and stone tools scraped and scraped 
until she had removed all the hair save in one spot, from 
which she would cut the soles, that they might be warm and 
furry. 

"Next she greased the skin, for that woidd help to soften 
it, and then she soaked it in soapy water, wrung it well, and 
put it out to dry. Meantime, Mr. Redfeather had killed 
porcupine, and the thrifty wife took good care of the sharp 
quills. These she dyed, for she meant to use them to decorate 
a pair of moccasins. Now, she could not go around the 
comer to a store to buy thread, but she knew of a stronger 
kind for her work — the sinew which she had saved when she 
cut up the deer. 

"She carefully cut out a pair of moccasins which would 
fit her ten-year-old boy, and putting awl, sinew, porcupine 
quills, and beads in her work bag (not a silk one, no, but a 
buckskin one made by herself), she took her baby on her 
back and went to a nearby liill to work, for Indians like to 
be up and to see in all directions. The decorating she did 
first, patiendy flattening each quill between her teeth, slipping 
the ends into the holes made by the awl, and against the 
wrong side of the moccasin pressing these ends, to make them 
stay. She used beads, too, in her fancy work, and it was 
not long until she was ready to sew sides and tops together, 
using again her awl and sinew. 

"A few days after she had finished the pretty moccasins, 
a white man riding on the prairie came near Redfeather's 
home. * There,' said he to himself, 'that reminds me that I 
have a young nephew in the east who would be very proud 
of a pair of moccasins. I shall just see if I cannot buy some 
here.' Uncle Jack (of coiu^e it was he) knew a few Sioux 
words and soon purchased the very moccasins which were 
made for the little Indian boy. He thought them a trifle 
large, but he knew that an Indian has a lower instep than 



a white person, and that, therefore, he would better take this 
pair for Frederick. Mrs. Redfeather was willing to part 
with them, for with the money she could get more beads at 
the trader's store, and perhaps some coffee and sugar. Then, 
too, she could soon make another pair for her little son. 



A Good Method 

There was once a little school-ma'am 

Who had this curious way 
Of drilling in subtraction 

On every stormy day. 

" Let's all subtract unpleasant things. 
Like doleful dumps and pain. 
And then," said she, "you'll gladly sec . 
That pleasant things remain." 

— American Motherhood 



In Boston Schools 

Hau Pay for Teacher^ 

During the last school year Boston has established a system 
of leaves of absence on half pay for teachers who desire to 
study and travel. Any teacher who has completed seven 
years of service in the public schools of Boston may, on the 
recommendation of the superintendent, be granted leave of 
absence on half pay for a period not exceeding one year. 
During this year the teacher must make such reports as the 
superintendent may require. A teacher taking this leave 
of absence shall file with the secretary of the Board an agree- 
ment in writing, binding the teacher to remain in the service 
of the Board for three years after the expiration of such leave 
of absence, or, in case of resignation within said three years, 
to refund to the Board such proportion of the amount paid 
him for the time included in the leave of absence as the 
unexpired portion of said three years may bear to the entire 
three years. The provisions of this agreement shall not 
apply to resignation on account of ill health, with the consent 
of the Board, nor to resignation at the request of the Board. 
After twenty-one years of service in the public schools of the 
city, a similar leave of absence not exceeding one year on half 
pay may be granted for the purpose of rest. This regulation 
has been in operation since September i, 1906, and many 
teachers have abeady taken advantage of its liberal provisions. 

Merti System . ^ Z tJ 

l^oston has adopted a merit system of appointments of 
teachers. All persons desiring employment in the public 
schools of the dty of Boston must be examined by the Board 
of Superintendents, and those who obtain certificates are 
rated by the Board of Superintendents in the order of their 
merit. Appointments are limited to the highest three on the 
proper eligible list. Forty per cent of the rating is determined 
by the length, character, and quality of the teaching experi- 
ence, and sixty per cent is based upon the scholastic attain- 
ments as shown by the examination. This system has 
completely removed political influence in making appoint- 
ments. — New England Journal of Education 
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Shakespeare's 
Eighteen 

Most Noted, Host Instnic- 
tive Plays in Eighteen 
Volumes with Introduo* 
tions and Notes to Each 

That are pithy, scholarly, suggestive, explana- 
tor>% yet stinwdating rather than forestalling 
tiiought, and creating a taste and a zest for the 
best literature. 

The editon have the most notable equipment 
for this special service as, in addition to pro- 
found acquaintance with literature, they have 
a practical acquaintance, as experienced in- 
structors, with the needs of pupils who are 
applying themselves to the mastery of Shake- 
speare's marvelous dramas. 

The edition includes to date the following 
titles: 

As You Like It 

Coriolanus 

Oymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry VIII. 

Julius Oeesar 

King Henry V. 

King John 

King Lear 

King Richard II. 

King Richard III. 

Macbeth 

Merchant of Venice 

Midsummer Night's Dream 

OtheUo 

Romeo and Juliet 

The Tempest 

Twelfth Night 

TESTIMONIAL 

Let one testimonial, fresh from the pen of 
the Dean of the University of South Dakota, 
substantiate the worth of this edition as a text- 
bo Ic in the hands 'of the girls and boys of 
public and private schools. 

Educational Pubushing Company 

Dear Sirs : You were kind enough to send 
me several copies of Shakespeare's plays 
edited for school use. I have tidcen pains to 
go through three or four of them with much 
care. Permit me to say that I thoroughly en- 
dorse the work and fmd in it a pedagogical 
treatment of the great works of Shakespeare 
which is entirely above criticism. 

The books should be in every school library. 
The books are usefid alike to both teachers 
and pupils. The notes at the end of the 
volumes are especially full and pertinent 

I congratulate you upon producing an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare which will be welcomed 
by every intelligent and ambitious boy and girl 
in the high schools of the land. 
Sincerely yours, 

C. M. Young, 

Vermi/ion, So, Dak,' 
June 27, igo6 

Full Cloth. Bach, Mallinc Price, 95 Cents 
Co rr e ap ondence Solicited 



Notes 



— California has taken a new and here ic 
stand for teachers' salaries, by providing 
that all state school money and sixty per 
cent of the county school money shall be 
applied exclusively to the payment of 
teachers' salaries of the primary and gram 
mar grades. 

— The St. Louis plan of admitting to the 
eligible list of teachers those who can present 
proper credentials of efficiency, without the 
customary inquisitional tests, should com- 
mend itself elsewhere. The indignities to 
which candidates for positions in some school 
systems are subjected are a disgrace to 
American civilization. — SeL 



INCREASES IN BOSTON 

The "masters' assistants" in elementary 
schools of Boston have been given an in- 
crease in salary of about eighty-four dollars 
a year by the following schedule: First year, 
$972; yeariy increase, $48; maximum, 
$1308, formerly $1212. This will affect a 
large number of women. 

Another position was created for the 
women teachers, "assistants to masters" in 
high schools where there are girl pupils. 

The salary for these assistants, who will 
act as heads of departments, is fixed at $1332 
for the first year, with a yearly increase of 
$72 to the maximum of $1836. 



Educational Publishing Co. 

M«W YOBK 

OBIOAeO BOSTON ATUUXTA 

BXBKBLBT, OAI«. 



CARE OF PUPILS' EYES 

Mr. Joseph Sexton, a Commissioner of 
Public Education for the City of Liverpool, 
has been sj)ending five months in examining 
our school systems. Just before sailing for 
home he spoke of the way in which his own 
city took care of children whose eyesight 
was defective. 

"In Liverpool," said Mr. Sexton, "we 
have been operating for some time on a 
plan whereby pupils are sent regularly to 
appointed and competent examiners. Rec- 
ords are made of the examinations and are 
compared with records kept by the teachers, 
which show the circumstances of the chil- 
dren's families. Then, where it is found 
that a family can afford to pay some part 
of the expense of the examination, fitting 
with glasses, subsequent treatment, an as- 
sessment is made for this purpose in such a 
proportion of the expense as the family is 
able to pay. Where families are xmable to 
pay any share of the cost, the children are 
treated free. 

"We have obtained excellent results from 
this system and have foimd as a rule that 
the parents have been glad to co-operate 
with the school authorities. I think that 
the New York School Board might well con- 
sider it as a possible means of meeting the 
present problem." 



Order nt leait 10 cents* worth and ask for a cataloc. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 

All foods sent preiwld by 

JOHN UTTA. Box 16, Cedar PalU. Iowa 



Home Study Courses 

Our School offers 
an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal i:istruC' 
lion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred conrses in 
Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricttltu- 
ral, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 
School branches. 

In our Normal Department we offer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 
who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers' Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of Popular Educator. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 

THE HOMB CORl^SPONDBNCE SCHOOL 
Dept 33, Springfield, Mass. 



THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 

u ^^M*^ oflniitrucUon and Suggenton for Primary Teachers Baaed on the principle! otProebel. Indorbi. 
b?J?«Un« Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work iyH^natiMid to meet thVnWS? ot^ 
New Arrang*""***- — »'• -m-^— tii...a..a< — i,..ji — ^ .- »'* ""^ 



Little People and Teachers, 
love for the study. A min' 
Table are worth flie price c 

''Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without It."— C«y SuperintendeiU. 

o^JJfTil'^jrTif**? ***.V ^"' *5i " helpful, no matter what method U being used."-^ primary t—eher. 

Cloth, 8to. 177 lUustratlons. Price, 66 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from theauthor. 



I .♦*^1^*?* 1^- New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 
wth^be ^ice ofthe ^ k° ^®'*-» maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the MultlpIIcattoa 
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Recreations for Primary 
Grades 

Nelle Spangler-Mustaine 

One o' the very popular methods for the variation of the 
regular daily program in the Primary grades of the Chicago 
schools, is the guessing game. That this supplementary 
work is a great success, is proven by the enthusiasm with which 
it is received by the little ones. The following puzzles have 
been compiled for the use of the busy teacher, who has neither 
time nor material at hand with which to provide her class 
with the requisite amount of work. How and when the 
recreations should be introduced is left to the discretion of 
the teacher. 

A Monday Puzzle 
Very useful and very slim; 
Very tidy and very trim. 
Once a week they make a display; 
After that they are hidden away. 
Two long legs, and a very small head; 
If you can guess it, enough has been said. 

(Clothespins.) 

A Nut 

^ A little brown baby, round and wee. 
With the kind wind to rock him, slept high in a 
, tree; 

And he grew, and he grew till, oh, dreadful to say! 
He tumbled right out of his cradle one day. 
Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall! 
But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all! 
And soimd and sweet he lies in the grass, 
And there you will find him whenever you pass. 

A Daisy 

I'm a pretty little thing, 
Always coming with the spring; 
In the meadows green I*m found 
Peeping just above the ground; 
And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat! 

The Clock 

I see something that has hands but no feet. 
It has a face but no head. 
It holds its hands before its face. 
One hand is short, and the other is long. 
It cannot speak, but it tells something. 
We have one at home. 
It tells me when to go to school. 
At night, mamma looks at it, and says, 
"Come, little boy, the sandman is here." 
Then I give papa and mamma a good-night kiss. 
This is a riddle. Tell it if you can. 

The Milkweed Case 
Cover and case, locked close together. 
Filled with a curious kind of feather. 
Open the box, you'll need no key. 
Oh! pretty green case, did you grow for me? 
'Twas only the other day I said, 
I must make my dolly a feather bed, 
And here is the softest, fluffiest stufF, 
Silky and white, and plenty enough. 

The Little Giant 

There is a little giant 

Of wondrous power and skill. 
Who can paint a dainty landscape 

Or bridge a lake at will. 

He can make each little flower 

Bow its dainty head; 
The bright green leaves, when he goes by. 

Turn yellow, brown, and red. 



He can pile the ice in mountains. 
Or shape a crystal feather. 

He can break the rocks in pieces. 
Or bring the wintry weather. 



But if you wish this giant 
To turn and nm away, 

Just build a little fire. 
Or bring a sunny day. 



(Jack Frost.) 



The Dandelion 

There's a dandy little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow — 

In yellow, with an overcoat of green: 

With his hair all crisp and curly. 

In the spring-time, bright and early; 

A-tripping o'er the meadows he is seen. 

Through all the bright June weather, 

Like a jolly little tramp; 

He wanders where the grass is fresh and green. 

But at last this little fellow 

Dofifs his dandy coat of yellow, 

And nodding in the sunlight he is seen. 

The little winds of morning 

Come a-fiying through the grass. 

And clap their hands around him in their glee. 

They sluike him without warning — 

His wig falls ofif, alas! 

And a little bald head dandy now is he. 



Maize, or Indian Corn 

Anna B. Badlam 
(All rights retenred) 

At the opening of the school year, the most resourceful > 
the most versatile of teachers may, not infrequently, find 
heiself at a loss to select a theme for the Morning Talks — 
the ^'Open Sesame" for the little child to all that is great 
and wonderful and beautiful in the broad world, beyond the 
school-house doon 

The cycle of plant life may be made a story of great inter 
est to the average child; and, so simple a subject as the 
history of a grain of com prove an unfailing source of enter- 
tainment and instruction as well. 

The Indian myth — which children easily recognize and 
accept as a new kind of fairy tale — can be simply told to 
even the youngest children. The story of "Mondamin" in 
the "Hiawatha Primer," and "Little Red Plume" in "Stories 
of the Red Children," are excellent versions to be given to 
the lower grades; while, for the upper grades, nothing could 
be more beautiful nor realistic than Longfellow's version in 
"Hiawatha." 

Indian com is so closely connected in thought with the 
early history of the settlement of Plymouth that, whatever 
may be the plan pursued in the sequence of "Talks," Ae 
lessons* of September and October may be made the prelude 
to the story of the first Thanksgiving ever held in Nei** 
England. 

It is to be hoped that, wherever possible, a stalk of Indian 
com, bearing ears, be brought into the school-room, as a 
prominent feature in the work of observation. By means of 
vivid word pictures, sketches, Perry pictures, and illustrations 
from agricultural and current magazines, the processes of 
'sowing, sprouting, harvesting, drying, husking, etc., shoiild 
be brought prominently before the mind. 

The lessons in paper cutting and drawing may be made 
to serve the purpose of depicting many of the scenes under 
discussion. 

During the "Busy Work" periods the kernels of com may 
be used in the placing of number groups to represent the 
domino blocks; they may also be used in outlining letters^ 
geometric figures, and various objects, as well as in the 
making of simple designs. 

For purposes of recreation and for awakening the imagina* 
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THE SCHOOL 
ARTS BOOK 



FOR 1907-1908 WILL BE 

Better than Ever 



SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 



TUTILL in September contain a group of 
V\f articles of vital interest to every Super- 
visor, and to every Teacher of Drawing 
and Manual Arts in all grades. Some of these 
titles are: 

^Playhouses in the Primary Grades ''; 
''Fall Nature Drawing*' ; 
'* Drawing in Public Schools'' ; 
''The American Museum/' 



5ubJcription Price, $1.50 per year 

Only four cents a week during the school year. 

^ New subscribers will receive free our new and 
handsome Bird Calendar for 1908. 



THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers 
38 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. * 



Teachers of English 

often wish that each pupil would keep a resume 
of his or her reading (something that few 
pupils do) 

As a Help in the Acquisition 
of English 

As a matter of fact, every reader should keep 

A Common-place Book 

not only for present needs, but for future refer- 
ence. 

I have just published a common-place book that 
has stood the test of twenty years' classroom 
service. It is arranged by 

District-snperioteodeot JOHN W. DAVIS off New Yoit City 

With this help, every pupil can be taught to 
form the useful habit of jotting down anything 
that interests him as he comes across it in his 
reading. 

Send 8 cents in stamps for a sample copy to 

PARKER P. sinnoNs 
3 East 14th Street - - New York 



TWO NEW BOOKS 



ALL ABOUT JOHNNY JONES 

By CAROLYN VEBHOGFF 
Cloth* 200 Paires* Price, $1.00 

Here, also, is a unique book, relating realistic incidents in one child's life, each chapter being complete in 
itself, and in the form of a separate story. The realism of the tales appeals to the children, who recognize in 
the adventures of Johnny Jones a reflection of similar events in their own little lives. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 

By MAUD BUBKHAM 
Cloth. 155 Pasres* Price, $1.00 

A beautiful book of original plays for the hands and fingers, for use in the primary school and kinder- 
garten. The text is written in delightful verse, and the volume is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures, made under the personal supervision of the author. The book contains an introductory note by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, and is one of importance to kindergartners and primary teachers. 

We publish many other books of Stories, also of Soncrs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, Kindergarten 
Guides, works on Manual Instmction, Color, etc. Send i >r complete catalogue. 



MILTON BRADLEY COMPA.\Y. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



KBW YORK 



BOSTON 



ATLANTA 



PHILADELPHIA 



SAN FRANCISCO 



TOOCm UAOBRS— N)r*aai«atalllat«rMtoaiiitlMaai 



•f oar advertlMrt audi 
aithiiiMtof tiMlfi 
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{Continued jrom page 354) 
tion, the following series of "Finger Plays and Pantomimes" 
has been evolved from the several topics which, it is to be 
supposed, will enter into the daily "Morning Talks." 

Suggestions 

In connection with the harvesting of the corn there may be some 
sUght deviations of method, according to the size and environment of 
the farm. Such differences will but add to the local interest in the 
lessons in any section of country. 

The various preparations of Indian com, known as hulled com, 
hominy, *'com flakes," etc., if brought into the class-room, will give 
an added interest to the subject and a wider conception of the food 
value of the grains to mankind. The value of the stalks, husks, etc., 
for fodder, bedding, fuel, should not be overlooked. 

About Finger Plays 

A few words as to the aim and scope of the " Finger Plays " 
may be of help just here. Primarily, the aim of all such 
exercises should be the awakening of the child's thought by 
means of the "Morning Talk." 

. By appealing to the child's power of imagery, the teacher, 
through graphic description, accompanied by simple, easy 
gestures will be able to awaken, on the part of the child, 
a, consciousness of the laws of "cause and effect" in the 
nattiral world. 

During this conversational stage of the work, an appeal, 
incidentally, to the dramatic instinct dormant in the average, 
normal child, is all that should be attempted. Oral expres- 
sion (prose), the outgrowth of the ** Morning Talk" should 
precede the rhythmic expression (verse) of any special topic 
under discussion. This simple conversation would lead 
naturally into the delightful land of the poet's fancy. 

No attempt should be made to teach the finger movements 
designated for any special stanza, untO after the words have 
been fairly well taught. During the process of teaching the 
words, however, the teacher should occasionally, from time 
to time, illustrate the "action" of the "play." 

Occasionally some child, foremost in his knowledge of 
"thft liae&y" may be selected to illustrate for the teacher, 
the class merely watching. Thus, a keener interest will be 
taken in the recitation, since the added charm of dramatic 
action is held in view for the near future, when the class 
shall have become "letter perfect." Just as, on the dramatic 
stage, the actor attempts little beyond the rendering of his 
** lines," until he is thoroughly conversant with them, so 
^e child shoidd familiarize himself with each verse of a 
** Finger Play" before attempting to portray the appropriate 
gestures, for, no matter how keen his dramatic instinct, he 
cannot depict what he does not see in the series of word- 
pictures held before his mind. 



Finger Plays and Pantomime 

A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 

In springtime fair, at early dawn, 
The farmer took some grains of com 
« And, in the furrows, deep and wide, 
« He dropped them softly, side by side. 

3 The sunbeams came to take a peep 
Where lay the seed com fast asleep, 

4 The raindrops gave a "Tap, tap, tap!" 
And woke each seed babe from its nap. 

And soon the little blades of green 

5 Above the earth were plainly seen; 
While tiny rootlets groped around 

6 To find their way deep under ground. 

f Day after day, the com plants grew 
Up straight and tall the summer through, 
Till, by and by, between the green 

s The tasseled ears were plainly seen. 



And, when the days of fall drew near. 
The farmer plucked each ripened ear 
9 To hang upon the rafters high. 
Within the big old bam to diy. 

Directions 

I Hands on desk; fingers, end to end, slightly bent; move slowly 
outward, left and right, to draw the furrows. 

9 Ldft hand in position, as if filled with grains of corn; right hand 
takes a few grains from the left hand and drops them along the furrows. 

3 Hands placed, fingers end to end, over the eyes. 

4 Fingers mark lightly, ''Tap, tap, tapl" upon the desk. 

^ Hands — held m vertical position odcw the desk — arc slowly 
raised, till the ends of the fingers appear in sight. 

6 Hands — held slighdy above the edge of 3ie desk, fingers pointing 
downward — are slowly lowered till they disappear from sight below 
the desk. 

7 Hands — held in vertical position in front of the body, fingers 
well separated — are slowly raised to a point a little distance above 
the head. 

8 Hands -7- upright before the body — joined, with fingers slightly 
curved, palms facing, to represent the cone-shaped ear. 

9 Hands — on a level with the head — fingers well separated, 
pointing downward, to represent the hanging rows of ears. 

II 

^ Within the bam on rafters high 
The ears of com were hung to dry; 

* And now 'tis time to take them down 
And strip them of their husks so brown. 

The farmer calls his neighbors in, 

* Then, one and all, to work begin; 
They laugh and sing their songs of ^ee. 
For all enjoy a "husking bee." 

^ By nimble hands each ear is shom 
• 5 To show the grains of yellow com; 

Like bits of gold, in even rows. 
The farmer's treasure gleams and ^ows. 

Directions 

1 Hands — in horizontal position, well elevated over the head — 
move right and left to show the length of rafters. 

2 Show — in pantomime — the taking down of the ears, and the 
placing of them in imaginary bushel baskets. 

3 The several children — in pantomime — select ears of com from 
the basket and proceed to husk them in a realistic manner. 

4 and 5. An ear of com is taken from the basket, husked rapidly 
and held up — in pantomime — for all to see. 

Ill 

The time has come to shell the com. 
Ere to the mill the grains are home; 
» So, each one works, with right good will 

* The farmer's sacks to quickly fill. 

3 And, as they work, the farmer spies 
A fine large ear he calls a prize. 
For, on it, see, how, row by row, 
The ripened kemels plainly show! 

4 Be sure he'll keep them safe and sound 
To plant next spring beneath the ground; 
This seed com ripe he knows will grow. 
And, late next year, a harvest show. 

5 And now, upon the bended back. 
Is carried out each heavy sack, 

6 And placed upon the fanner's wain -^ 
A load of precious golden grain. 

Directions 

1 Left arm rests upon the elbow; the hand, well dosed, represents 
the ear to be shelled; right hand imitates the motion of shelling the 
grains from the ear. 

2 Hands held to represent a measure filled with ears; pour the 
grains into the imaginary sacks. 

3 A tall boy — to represent the farmer — moves about among the 
others, stoops suddenly, and holds up an imaginary prize ear, tuminft 
the closed hand from side to side, as if admiring the phmip, rouni 
kemels. 

4 The farmer walks off with the ear, and — in pantofsime — placet 
it safely in a box or drawer. 

(C ontinutd on p(i§$ 358) 
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EiOniYMr School Work 

NotlilnK stimulates the pupils 
. and Interests the parents so 
i much as the sdiool exhibition 
lor enteru lament. We hare 
Iproframs for aU th$ HoKdmwu 
m special occasion* and Friday 
t^flemoon* 

' SEND FOR COMPLETC CATALOG 

EMriigi Eitirtplniiit 

HOOSB, pRANt^tw, Ohio. 



Right-at-Haod Stories 

For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and FRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of grammar 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, poral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been «^de as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 
Cloth, 375 pages. $1.00 postpaid 



THE PALMER COMPANY 

N BrMriieM Street • • Boston, Mus. 
PRIWARY TEACHERS 

Our Catalogue of Scat Work ud Educatiye 
Occspatkuis for Primary Grades is full of good 
things for both graded and country s(3iool 
teachers. Your address on a postal will 
bring it. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
tf49 Westworth Avesoe - - CUfago, lU. 

HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 

B7 PROP. HAROLD W. PA^BANKS 
Berkeley, Caf. 

Adopted by City of Boston^ November 26, igod 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and tnb most hdpfol and delightful 
• quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new^ book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

AiriVA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 

Bntcim 9] Nature Study, CornM Umo., Itkaca, N. Y, 

236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 

Cloth, 60 cents 



Edtscatxofial Publishingf Company 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
N«w York Chicage Atlanta 



Notes 



A PICA POSITION, A NONPAREIL 
SALARY 

In this period, when the cost of living 
is rising so rapidly, the teacher is at a greater 
disadvantage than almost any other mem- 
ber of the community. The tradesman 
gets higher prices and sells more goods; 
the lawyer and the doctor may increase their 
fees and enlarge their practice; the manual 
laborer is receiving higher wages for less 
work; but in many cases the pay of the 
teacher remains where it was fijced ten or 
even twenty-five years ago. His case ex- 
cites no deep pity, because his $500 or 
$1,500 is enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether. The difficulty of his situation, 
however, is that in order to discharge his 
duties property and render the most efficient 
service, he must buy books, pictures, and 
other instruments of culture; and he must 
occupy a fairiy prominent social position, 
must entertain and be entertained. On 
the income of a mechanic, he must live like 
a professional man who earns three or four 
times as much. He must vie with the ill- 
paid cleig3m:ian in keeping up appearances. 
It is the wretchedness of the money return 
that keeps men of energy and resource from 
taking up teachmg. However attractive 
the work itself may be, a man will turn 
elsewhere in order to get enough for the or- 
dinary comforts of life. If something is 
not done to improve the conditioixof teachere 
of all grades, from primary school to uni- 
versity, the profession will become the last 
refuge of those who are too dull for business 
and too lazy to toil with their hands. •— The 
Nation 



THE RENEWAL A STRAIN 

Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with 
tens of thousands the hardest kind of work 
has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most 
nigged. The little girl that a few days ago 
had roses in her cheeks, and the little boy 
whose lips were then so red you would have 
insisted that they had been "kissed by straw- 
berries," have already lost something of the 
appearance of health. Now is a time whei) 
many children should be given a tonic which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we 
know of no other so highly to be recom- 
mended as Hood^s Sarsaparilla, which 
strengthens the nerves, perfects digestion 
and assimilation, and aids mental develop- 
ment by building up the whole system. 



1907 TEACHERS' CATALOGUE 1908 

Better than ever. Full of Helps, Aids, Pictures, Cards., 
Method Books, Silpplemcntary Readings Stencils, Sup- 
plies, Kindergarten Goods, Teachers' Manuals, Pic- 
tures, Class Record Books, etc., etc. Free. Or send 
lo cents mentioning this paper and receive any one of the follow- 
ing: Set of Pumphey's Light and Shade Studies with 
Crayola, or set of Smith's New Practical Busy \Vork 
Cards, or Ten Pictures in Colors of Birds, Animals, etc Each 
of thes*5 articles are worth double this amount. 

Aa FLANAGAN COa - ■ CHICAGO, ILL. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., j^^^ 



Positions Open 
for Teachers 



HundrMto «f potitloiis Uke tiiMe dta^rtfd 
below now on our lists for capable, ezpeii- 
•nced men. Qood openings Ih business 
and technical work lor men wishing to 
give up teaching. 

Professor : Wettefn college wauts experienced 
mull to teaeh higher oiatbematlcs Including bdb y- 
tice, turreylng ««tl also phyaioa and ehemlstry. 
Salary, according to man. (Ct-8908) 

Toaeh«r : High school In Xew Jersey irantt man 

TeaolMr : Man with at least two yeare' experl- 
enee in teaching niathematlcfl wanted in New York 
S ate high school. Normal graduate and man who 
can coaoh athletics preterred. Salary, $1350. (A.T- 

Tenchor: Ualventtir In Soatbwest wants man 
to teaoh Expression an4 Physical Cnltore. Salary 
according to experience, (CT-191ft) 

Asslstnnt Profesffpr: WeUem university 
wants thoroughly competent man to teach physical 
and electrochemistry. Prefer man who has had 
•Pjgal ^nju* ^nd experience tssenUal. SaUry, 

Oonch: New Jersey blgli sohool wants experi- 
enced athletic coach. •- Must be college graduate and 
exnerlenced in this work. SaUry, f900-$1000. (AT- 

Oommerelnl Teacher: Large high school In 
Wisconsin wants man to teach shorthand and type- 
writtog. Must be college graduate or at least very 
strong BoriaaUte. (OT-KW) 

Prlnclval : Public School in Illinois wants expe- 
rienced man who can also teach mathematics. Pre- 
fers collie gradnate and man who can handle 
aihleUcs. Salary, $9.0 $1000. (Cr-8657) 

Instraetor in electrical engineering wanted by 
large western university. Man must be strong in 
alternating currents and show good record. Salary, 
$iaOOnp. (Ct-TW) 



Principal : High School In Pennsylvania con- 
taining about fifty .pApllB wants to aechre man who 
can teach languages and scienoe. Salary, $900-$1000. 
(PT-47«) 

Teacher: Griduate of eleetrlcal engineering 
cour&e wanted to teach elementary algeura plane 
trigonometry, analytical geometiT and physics. 
Salary, $«)0 up, according to man. (AT-966a8) 

Professor : Western unverslty wants man to ilU 
the position of Associate Profesdor of civil engineer- 
ing. Must be graduate of good school and have had 
e^MTienee. Work largely along the lines of survey- 
Ingand railroad engineering. Salary, $180C-$SaOO. 

Write ns to-day, stating: age and expe- 
rience, and diintlon key nnmber of 
the position you wish to apply for 

HAPQOODS 

THB NAUONAL OftttANIZATlOlf Of BRAIN BROKERS 

If ew York— Suite 144, 303 Broadway. 
Chicago— X015 Hartford Building. 
St. Lonia— ^30 Chemical Building. 
(Other offices in other cities.) 



TO OUR RBADERS-lf you are at all Interested In the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested bv 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to teU their story In fuU by writing them ; and do It now 
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(Canlinued from page $$6) 

5 Several oC the children carry the sacks of com — in pantomime — 
to the farmer's wain. 

6 Two lines ol children — four in each line — represent the sides 
of the wain; two of the larger boys, placed in front, represent the 
horses; an older boy represents the driver. As the wain stands waiting 
the sacks are -^ in pantomime -^ lifted upon the rear end of it by 
those who have borne them from the bam. 

IV 

* And now we've brought the load to mill, 

• The miller will the hopper fill, 

3 And, as the wheel turns roimd and round. 
The kernels will be quickly ground 

4 And pour forth in a yellow stream, 
Just like the sunshine's golden gleam. 

5 O, round and round the mill wheel goes, 
« While ever on the river flows; 

The happy miller laughs to see 
y The mill wheel tiun so merrily, 
He loves the load that comes to mill, 
He knows it will the hopper fill. 

s He loves to see the wheel go round, 

As, grain by grain, the com is ground; 
9 WitUn his hand he likes to feel 

The fine, soft, powd'ry yellow meal — 

From it the farmer's wife will bake. 

On winter moms, a Johnny cake. 

Dirediaru 

1 Several children represent the farmer's wain and horses, with th6 
driver, bdtore the mill door. 

2 The miller — one of the laiiger boys — steps forward and — in 
pantomime'— lifts off a sack of com, the contents of which he pours 
mto an imaginary hopper. 

3 One hkad rolled over the other, quite rapidly. 

4 Hands — side by side, palms downward — move in a slanting 
direction from right to left. 

5 Hands rolled, as in 3. 

6 Right hand traces — upon the desk — the flow of the river. 

7 and 8 The same as 3. 

9 The miller stoops and — in pantomime — gathers a handful of 
meal, which he rubs leisurely through the]fingers, as if he enjoyed the 
feeling <^ the soft fine powder. 



The farmer's wife to-day will bake 
A fine large golden Johnny cake; 
> She'll take her bright round mixing tin 

* And sift the yellow meal within; 

3 Some nice sweet milk, an 4 egg or two, 
s Some butter — fresh, and pure, and new 

* And sugar — half a cup will do — 
7 She'll add some salt to season, too. 

And then she'll sing a merry tune, 

* And beat time with her mixing spoon. 
At last her wondrous Johnny cake 

Is ready to pour out and bake; 
9 Her muffin pans she knows must be 

Well rubbed to make them "buttery"; 
i^'In pans she now the batter pours, 
" And — shut behind the oven doors — 

This famous golden Johnny cake 

Will crisp and brown for breakfast bake. 

Directions 

1 Arms, well extended, form a circle in front of the body to represent 
the mixing tin. 

2 Both hands — in pantomime — sift in the meal. 

3 Pour in milk. 

4 In pantomime, crack the eggs against the edge of the imaginary tin. 

5 Motion with the right hand, as if cutting o£F a piece of butter; 
place in tin. 

6 Turn in sugar from an imaginary cup. 

7 ^rinkle in a little salt with right hand. 

• 8 Slftow — in pantomime — the motion of using the mixing spoon, 
bating and stirring in rhythm. 
9 Show — in pantomime — the buttering of the separate muffin tins. 

10 Left arm — curved to represent the mixing tin — is tipped toward 
the right, while the right hand — holding an imaginary spoon — helps to 
fiU tfie niall muffin pans. 

XX Motion, as if putting pans into the oven, by pushing forward the 
outiticlched hands, palms upward. Clap once, to dose the oven doon. 



VI 

The farmer's wife, each night and mom, 
' Comes out with measure heaped with com, 
• And scatters grains — now here, now there — 

So hens and chicks may have a share. 

And well she knows that com-meal dough 
Will make each downy chicken grow; 

3 She mixes then a pan of food 

To give to this wee feathered brood. 

4 Out in the pen the piggies squeal. 
They, too, want yellow Indian meal, 
SO| sour milk and meal enough 

5 Are poiu*ed into the feeding trough. 

* O you should see each piggie rush 
To get his share of Indian mush! 
For, in his hunger and his thirst. 
Each rudely tries to get there first! 

»I think you know how piggies eat! — 
They dip their noses and their feet — 
A pity 'tis, but still, 'tis true, 
'Tis just the way they always do! 

Direcli4ms 

1 Curve left arm to form the measure. 

2 Right hand — in pantomime — takes out and scatters com. 

3 Left arm — resting upon the desk — curved to represent the pan; 
right hand — in pantomine — uses the mixing spoon, and acatten or 
drops the dough, by the spoonful, upon the ground. 

4 Arms outstretched upon the desk — hands, with tips of the fingef - 
overlapping, palms inward — inclose a space to represent the pen. 

5 Hands, with fingers interlaced — palms upward — icpieif «ie 
trough upon the desk. 

6 Head shaken gravely, from side to side, to show disapproval. 

7 Head nodded, as if telling a secret; forefmger of the rif^t hand 
shaken to enforce the fact told. 



My Hands 

Anna A Messiah 



See my hands so clean and white, 
This is the left, and this is the right. 
The right's the stronger of the two, 
For it, of course, has most to do. 
It has to learn to throw a ball, 
And shake hands with my teacher tall; 
It has to hold a pen so tight 
When letters I 'm obliged to write; 
It has to use my fork and spoon 
When I my dinner eat, each noon. 
Oh, dearl I can't begin to tell 
The many things it does so well. 
But though the right so much can do 
The left is very usieful, too; 
They help each other work and play 
Through all the live-long, happy day. 



Contentment 

A kitten has no work to do, 

It frisks about all day; 
But she can't write as I can, 

All she can do is play. 

A birdie has no work to do. 

He flies from tree to tree; 
But he can't read as I can. 

Nor even count to three. 

I'm glad I'm not a kitten. 

And I wouldn't be a bird. 
For if I changed with either, 

I should n't know a word. —5. C. Poaboiy 
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Notes 



— ^The school book publishing houses of 
£fi&ngham Mayuard & Co., and Charies E. 
Merrill & Co., united and incorporated in 
1893 as Maynard, Merrill, & Co. • Messrs. 
Walter £. Maynard and Effingham May- 
nard have severed their connection with the 
Company, the ownership of which now 
vests in Messrs. Charles E. Merrill, Everett 
Yeaw, Edwin C. Merrill, and Charles E. 
Merrill, Jr., who will conduct the business 
under the name of Charies E. Merrill Co. 



GOOD LOOKS A VALUABLE ASSET 
FOR A WOMAN TEACHER 
Principal >^lliam McAndrew in writing 
of women school teachers in a recent number 
of the Journal of Education has this to say 
of the desirability of good looks as an asset 
for a woman teacher: 

"Besides good health and good temper, 
it has always seemed to me that good looks 
a^'e pricker's assets for a woman teacher. 
Yoa hear a\o end of preaching nowadays 
about beautifying the school-room. They 
tell us (and don*t you agree with them?) 
that a pla4; where young and unformed 
minds are spending five hours a day throu^ 
the most faioressive period of their lives 
ought to be Liiide so beautiful that it will 
exeit a con^tant, though unconscious, 
educative influ^oe upon the minds and 
hearts of the chiidicn. What more effective 
way is there to Sri^ten a room than to put 
a handsome woinan in it as the center of 
attraction? 7 ou smile at this. That's 
the odd thing about our people. The 
Americans aud the English seem to oe 
the only nations in the world who are 
afraid or ashamed of discussing personal 
beauty. We have had only two prominent 
educatois that have sufficiently braved 
this curious ridicule to point out the im- 
mense advantage of selecting personally 
attractive teacheis to have charge of chil 
dren. These two are Colonel Parker and 
G. Stanley Hall, the most heartily unortho- 
dox and independent school men the genera 
don has produced. Colonel Parker used 
to urge the selection of good looking teach- 
ers, and the maintenance of a school S3rstem 
that consciously aimed to preserve their 
good looks from damage by worry, irrita 
tion, and fatigue. 

"When you realize how constantly and 
by how many eyes the teacher's face is 
scanned from day to day you must realize 
how much it is to be desired that this face 
should possess nobility, winsomeness, re- 
finement, charm, prepossession and inspira- 
tion. If there is any place that one may 
realize what radiance means it is in the 
school niom dominated by an attractive 
penonaiity. The rays certainly do shine 
from the face of a bright woman teacher to 
the farthest desk before her. 'When she 
comer* in, it is as if another candle had been 
lighted.* I never knew a good teacher who 
was not giod looking, for the qualities of 
mind that make teaching good cannot exist 
without affecting the facial expression. 
How can the features be illuminated by the 
kind V thoughts and sympathetic interest 
neoesriaiy to good instruction without be- 
coming beaudful? Therefore it seems to 
me that ffxA looks are requisite for a good 
teachei'' 



A prosperous ^cnooi Year 

Begins this month for jxm if. by careful preparation, you have earned a better school, a 
better salary and more pleasant surroondings. 

The time is at hand when teachers cannot hope to continue in profitable positions unless 
they are constantly impronl^ their qualifications. 

Over Three Thousand Graduates Can Testify 

To the exceptional opportunities we offer ambitious students to fit themsdves lor the 
best positions in the teaching profession. 
e the school you 



tt posil 
Ifyo 



[f you failed to secure t 



PRIMABY 
METHODS 



__ I you most desired fortius year, put yourself beyond the 

possibiuty of failure whoi the next test of efficiency comes. We have hdped thousands — we 
canhdp you. 

Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The 
course in PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly aU work of first three grades of school; 
it offers advantages of normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high school 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 
carrying university entrance credits. 

SPECIAL.~No correspondence school that 
does not sustain relations with a great university 
can offer courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits. Our instructors are 
univenity oraduates who give their whole time 
to our stuornts, and the instruction is carefully 
adapted to individual needs. We give every year 
four scholarship in Northwestern Imiversity, State 
Normal Schoob or other schools of high grade, 
fcM- the bset work done by our correspocMence 
studenU. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly 
and mail it to-day. 




The South Dakota Teachers' Agency 

Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in the South Dakota Schools. Write 

for Blanks. Address 

THE JOURNAL OP EDUOATION - - - - Madlton, South Dakota 



KIXDEBOABTEX SUPPLIES 



Also Raphia, Reed and other Hand-work material, and a 
great variety of articles adapted to the Holiday season, 
amotig which are the Hennesey Buildlnir blocks. 
Nothmg better than these for Christmas Gifts. 

THOMAS CHABIiES OOMPAKT 

80-82 Walmsh Ave., Chicasro 




Classified Advertising Department 

In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catmlo|^ue. Write for full information. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

The pttiUtJUrt annpunctd in this cdumm will ht 
glad U mail a ctUaUpt* of tktir publication* and 
t^tcial information tn rtfard to any particular 
publication on their list, Jvritc them. 



THE FOUHDIHG •F J4MK8T0W1I. Percy's 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield's Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-16x9. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price, xo cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York . 



PAIJIKB COX BBOWHIB FBIHBB The Ideal 
child's companion for the school and nursery, xxo 
pages, x 75 Pictures, two colors. Send for descriptive 
circular. The Century Company, Union Square, New 
York. 



8BB IMPOBTAHT ANlfOIIlfCBHBHTS in ronikr 
advertising cdumns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 

TB4CHBB8 interested in Mathematics, send for 
sample copy of The Open Coubt containing a series 
of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 

Teachers interested in Primary Education, send 
for descri^ve circular of OuK Chiu>ren. Hints from 
Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, 
$ 1.00. The Open Court Publishing Co., ijaa Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

«BB«« 8B0BTH4ND, adopted by aU the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sami^ 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 



PBllM17r8HIP For $a. We will maU ** Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship " (275 PP. 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 



SCHOOL BOOKS 

BCaOOL BOOK8 OF ALL PUBLI8HBB8 At 

one store. If you wish to buy, sell for cash or ex- 
change any scnool or college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, jx W. xsth St., New York. 



SCHOOL LVBBABT BOOKR Largest assortmen t 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Poole, za Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

MAH UFAGTUBBB DAlUfS BOI8BLB88 Eraser 
Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons. Bowles Ink Essence, 
Ball-stopper InkwelL Sample of any or all of the 
foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. 
Bowles, 333-335 M arket St., Chicago, IlL 

«0FF»8 HISTOBI€AL MAP8 of the United States 
and North America, covering every sute of the coun- 
try's development; beautiful^ lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 40x58 inches in size, m spring roller case, price 
faa.oo. Said for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 



SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

DBOBBB C0UB8B8 AT BOMB or at the College. 
Classical and Normal. Write Pret. C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

8H0BTHAHD, TTPBWBITIlfG. BOOKKKIlP. 

ing. Taught thoroughly by mau. Prices low. 
Typewriters furnished. Situations for graduates. 
O. N. Strayer's Business College, Baltimore, Md. 

IBT 8CH00L AT BOMB Get "Brushwork in 
Flowers." Studies in flat-wash painting, price. 75 
cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St.. Boston. 



HELP WANTED 

WB WABT one buiy or gentleman to take orders 



and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of pay and no 
r reouired to carry on the work; - We will send 



a proposition as soon as we hear from you, also sample 
pair of 6 inch shears for a8 cents, stamps or silver. 
Write at once. The United Shear Co., Westboro. 



AGBHT8 wanted to represent old established Mail 
Order House. Over one thousand rapid selling spe- 
cialties. From $5 to $10 per day easily made; costly 
outfit free. George A. Parker, Dcpt. 69, 790 Chest- 
?hiladdphia. T *^ ^ ' 



nut Street, Philadelf 



. Pa. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

■OBATIOII8, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc.. 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten, 
and sold on commission. Miller's literary Agency, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. ^ ' 
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Books 



THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

The Trainino op the Human Plant. 
By Luther Burbank. 

This wonderful plant magician whom the 
world is watching has written a book of 
a hundred pages to show the analogy that 
exists between the cultivation of plants and 
human beings. He has been constantly 
impressed, he says, in his investigation of 
plant life, with the similarity between the 
organization and development of plant and 
human life. First of all he recommends 
crossing the species, and the elimination 
and refining that should follow mixed mar- 
riages. He counsels for children sunshine, 
good air, and nourishing food, no over- 
feeding — and above all, healthful mental 
and moral environment. He discusses the 
problems of marriage, heredity, and all the 
conditions that should produce healthy, 
well-bom children. The book is full of 
fresh thought, and should become a part 
of every school library and should find a 
place in intelligent homes. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Maxwell's School GRAMifAR. By Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New 
York City Schools. 317 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

This work contains all the material neces- 
sary for an elementary or high school course. 
While it is far removed from the old-time 
technical grammar, it embraces the essen- 
tials of the principles necessary for a thor- 
ough knowledge of the English language 
and how to speak and write it correctly. 
The arrangement of the contents looks at- 
tractive, which means much to the yoimg 
grammar student. The children in the 
schools to-day are to be congratulated that 
such granmiars have taken the place of the 
old-time dry, over-full text-book of their 
father's day. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, N. Y. 

How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee. 
By Owen Wister. 99 pages. 

This original little book is all about the 
new Simplified Spelling reform. The au- 
thor Jias evidently suffered from the endless 
circulars sent to everybody to secure con- 
verts, and has sought relief in writing this 
book. As to whether it is as witty as such 
a book was intended to be will depend upon 
the judgment of the readers. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any book from Owen 
Wister that is not well worth reading, but 
this is ptizzling in purpose and treatment. 

SHAVER, BURDETT & CO., 
NEW YORK 

The School and Its Life. By Charles 
B. Gilbert. 

"The aim of this book," says the author, 
"is to place the children in the midst of a 
natural, sane, and wholesome life, free from 
all false, ephemeral, and artificial standards 
and stimuli." A practical discussion of 
modem school problems by a man familiar 
with them through actual experience. The 
place, freedom, and development of the 
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teacher, the course of study, the school 
superintendent and principal, the ungraded 
school, gradation and pioihotion of pupils, 
and similar subjects are treated in detail, 
carefully and independeetly. The well- 
known ability of the author makes his dis- 
cussion of educational matters worth reading. 
This is a book for school libraries, reading 
circles, and all teachers of every grade. 

C. W. BARDEEN. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
History of the Pestalozzian Move- 

BCENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Will S. 

Monroe. 

The educational doctrine of Pestalozxi 
and its influence upon foreign countries 
and the United States is the subject-matter 
of this volume of 240 pages. The place of 
this great Swiss reformer in education is 
not much recognized by the present day 
educators. Even the name means little to 
teachers, and Mr. Monroe has done the 
cause of education a great service in giving 
his' biography and creed, and an outline of 
his labors in Germany and United States 
for those who are not conscious of the extent 
of his influence upon the work they are now 
dbing. Some of the disciples of Pestalozzi 
who extended his system in this country are 
discussed. Among these Joseph Neef and 
William McClure figure prominently in their 
introduction of Pestalozzian principles into 
the schools of America. This book is most 
valuable, not only for public and school 
libraries, but for teachers everywhere. 

THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Children's Songs. By Caryl B. Rich. 

Though these four delightful songs come 
under the general name, " Children's Songs," 
there is the distinction to be made that they 
are not all to be sung by children. Two of 
these, "The Seamstress" and "My Lam- 
mie," are designed to be stmg to children 
at home or at recitals, and are not intended 
for school use; the latter song only seems 
suitable for a mother to sing to her child in 
a playful mood. The others, "Sport and 
Rest" and "Lullaby Lane," are songs for 
the children to sing. So much of song and 
verse ahoul children that were never designed 
for the children themselves to sing or recite, 
are given to them indiscriminately for that 
purpose, that it is well that the authors of 
these songs desire to emphasize this dis- 
tinction. "The Seamstress," by Harriot 
Brewer Sterling, and the words of the re- 
maining songs by Anna B. Badlam, are 
especially good in their spirit and appro- 
priateness. They are set to delightful mel- 
odies with the usual good taste and charm, 
of fitness that characterize the work of 
Caryl B. Rich. 

B. D. BERRY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Berry's Writing Books. B. D. Berry 
& Co., Publishers. 

If what the teachers, supervisors, super- 
intendents, and school journals say of this 
series of five writing books sent out by Mr. 
B. D. Berry express the general opinions of 
those who have examined and used them, 
then they are the excelsior of writing books. 
They look attractive enough to capture 
everybody, especially the youngest children. 
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Book One has picture headings across eveiy 
page, of colored animals and children, in 
full action. Book Two has fuU-page pictures 
of Mother Goose. rhymes by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins bound with the copy pages, which 
cannot fail to act as a stimulus to lei^m to 
write the rhymes themselves which appear 
in single lines on opposite pages. Book 
Three contains headlines of child literature. 
Book Four pertains to {dant life in its 
subject matter. Books Five and Six are 
planned with special reference to the needs 
of the higher grades. The whole set is 
charming in appearance and daims to be 
the best for a practical education. The 
slant, the authors say, is the average slant 
used by those who were taught the old 
style of 52^, but who in after years straight* 
ened up their hand. The drill exercises 
are abundant. The series must win its 
way into schools. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Water Wonders. Every Child 
Should Know Series. By Jean M. 
Thompson. Illustrated with photographs 
by Wilson A. Bentley. 

A beautiful book in content, illustration, 
and its binding of delicate blue and silver. 
The whole series of eight books imder the 
general title of ''Every Child Should 
Kjiow " is valuable for its selection of sub- 
ject, manner of treatment, and fine pic- 
tures. The illustrations of Dew, Frost, and 
Snow in this volume are exquisite. The 
text is at once simple, pleasing, and scien- 
tific. The conmion phenomena of water 
in varioiis and fanciful forms is made to 
read like a fairy story. This is nature 
study made so attractive that the home as 
well as the school will enjoy the study of it. 

PARKER P. SIMMONS, NEW YORK 

Commonplace Book: A Digest of 
Books I have Read. 

Something that has long been needed, 
and here it is at a very reasonable price: 
a book so arranged that pupils of English 
may easily enter the names of the books 
they read, with their comments thereon. 

It has been arranged by District Superin- 
tendent John W. Davis, of New York City, 
and it has stood the test of. twenty years' 
successful classroom use. 

The book is arranged for use from the 
fifth school year up. Its use will help 
pupils form the invaluable habit of keeping 
notes of their reading, and as it is made of 
good paper, and well bound, it can be kept 
by its owner for reference in the future. 

Peculiar to Itself 

lu selection, proportion and combina- 
tion of ingredients^ 

In the process by which their remedial 
valaes are extracted and preserved, 
In effectiveness^ usefalnessaudeconomy, 
Cnrinj^ the widest ran^e of diseases, 
Doing the most good for the money, 
Having the most medicinal merit, 
And the gre rtest record of cures, — 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

In asual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets knows as f ar«atab«. 100 doses U T 
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The Racial Attitude 

What shall be the teacher's attitude toward the foreign 
children in her school-room ? Does she feel that she is 
a native American and that these children are almost 
usurpers to be tolerated and taught because they are 
here, and she cannot help herself? I wonder what such 
a teacher means by being a native American? Does 
she not know that all the natives this continent ever knew 
were the dusky tribes, whom we found, robbed, and 
drove away? Does she ever think that, even if she had 
come over in the Mayflower^ she would still have been a 
foreigner? The nativity she claims can only mean that 
her ancestry reached here a hundred or so years before 
these latest arrivals in her school-room — that's all. 
And do teachers realize that America has practically 
invited all nations of the earth to come here and make 
homes for themselves? Is she not familiar with the 
fundamental principles of equality on which America is 
built? And as a good, loyal American ought she not 
lo take each newcomer by the hand in S3mipathetic 
kindness? I wonder if any loneliness equals that of 
the little child set down in a new country, unable either 
to speak or understand the language? How the little 
mortal needs the womanly touch and the encouraging 
pat that the tender, big-hearted teacher knows just how to 
givel Does she have several nationalities represented 
in her room — what an opportunity to create a mutual 
liking and respect for each otherl Every nation has 
glorious periods in its history; patriots to be proud of; 
heroic acts handed down in song and story. We gather 
the legends, myths, and folk-lore of these older countries, 
sing their songs and tell their stories, but do we ever 
make their little children who are bom or brought over 
here realize that all these belong to them by heritage? 
We crowd ships to gaze on Old World wonders and 
rave over its beauties, but are the little stray children 
ever made to realize that it is their home countries we 
exhaust our adjectives over? Why not ? One who has 
felt the bimch in the throat at the sight of the stars and 
stripes across the sea will know the unutterable joy of 
home associations in a strange land. There is no better 
way to make good Americans of the foreign children 
that come to our schools than by creating and fostering 
a pride in their own country. Much may be done in 
this way to win over belligerent children and establish har- 
mony among classmates. A teacher had a bright un- 
manageable Irish boy — a "terror" he was called and 
lived up to it. Every movement had come to be com- 
bative and all Tom's wits consisted in "getting even" 
with the other boys of various nationalities. Something 
must be done. The teacher thought and thought again. 
She pondered and that is more than thinking. An 
inspiration came. She felt sure sh(^ had found the key 
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to harmony, but could she carry it out? Was there 
enough "to her" (she asked herself) to plan, to study 
history, to be impartial, tactful, and patient? She 
would try, and try should mean more than it ever meant 
to her before. Next day a story called for a lake on the 
blackboard. Of course it was Lake Killamey, with a 
look of appreciation towards Tom. In a day or two 
she told a witty Irish story, suited to the age of the 
children, and again Tom got a little bow that made his 
heart feel queer. The children looked. Tom's stock 
was rising. The class was a third grade, but they were 
old enough to imderstand eloquence and oratory, and 
she wove into a little oral history talk the fact that Ireland 
had always owned eloquent men who plead for the 
rights of their country and would die for it if necessary. 
The boys held their breath over Boyle O'Reilly's cap- 
tivity in Australia. As for Tom, he didn't know whether 
he was awake or dreaming. What a wonderful coimtry 
that his mother and father had come from! Self-respect 
had entered through that little ragged jacket and was 
working like yeast. It always does. Later it came out 
that famous poets had lived in this emerald country, 
and they learned of their names and songs. Tom be- 
gan not to care for the boys' "hits," and indeed there 
were not many attacks to care for. Tom could afford 
not to care, with such ancestry to be proud of, and "pitch- 
ing into" Tom had somehow lost its flavor with the boys. 
But wasn't this the very worst thing that the teacher 
could do, to create envy and jealousy, by singling out 
one boy above the others? Ah, but she didn't. Oh, no. 
She wasn't as suicidal as that. The other foreign children 
got a generous share right along with Tom. She had 
been over the sea twice and how she utilized everything 
she had seen, learned or brought home! The little Swiss 
girl was very happy when the teacher showed some 
beautiful carving — a salad fork and spoon she had 
brought from Switzerland, and she sat up very straight 
when the picture of thel little chalet that the teacher 
had slept in was put [on the blackboard. The two 
Italian boys never knew before how beautiful their 
country was, nor what their simsets were, and that 
Lake Como rivalled Killamey. The German boy was 
sure that the greatest scholars and musicians in the 
world came from Germany, after one of the teacher's 
talks. Such a mutual admiration society among the 
foreign children! They drew one another's flags, they 
sang one another's national songs, and all with a good 
will that the Hague Conference seems little likely to 
bring about. 

A^at of the native American children in the room all 
this time? They looked on, listened, and, it is to be 
hoped, lost a little of their inherited national conceit. 
They had heard nothing all their lives but the superiority 
of America. Then there really were other countries 
besides America, and other peoples in the world worth 
talking about — a fact that the mass of our American 
children never seem to learn in the public schools. Is 
this unpatriotic? No. It is only the statement of an 
unpleasant truth that teachers would do well to think 
about. 

Was this a dangerous experiment? Could every 
teacher carry it out? No, for there are not many 
teachers like Tom's. Her heart was in this. She 
studied every word, watched every eflfect, and reported 
progress every day to a wise mother who pointed out 
the thin ice to be shunned. All this took a winter to 
accomplish, but the spirit of that class in the spring was 
as near that of the ideal American republic as will ever, 
perhaps, be reached in this world. Equality and frater- 
nity hadjbeen taught Uttle children before they knew 
what those terms meant. 



About Modern Authors II 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Caroline S. Austin 

Thin-legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably 

Neat-footed and weak-fingered: his face — 

Lean, large-boned, curved of beak and touched with race, 

Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 

The brown eyes radiant with vivacity — 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 

Of passion and impudence and energy; 

Valiant in velvet, hght in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical. 

Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist, 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all. 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 

— Henley's Sonnet 

If I was surprised that "The Commentator" was only 
recently reading Kipling for the first time, she was horrified, 
a short time ago, that I had never read Stevenson. I was 
the more willing that she should take me to task because 
"The Commentator" is not one of those who cannot mention 
Stevenson except with upturned eyes and gasps of emotion. 
In fact, I suppose the real reason that I had 'never before 
made a study of him is because an otherwise sensible^friend 
so stoutly maintains that a greater than Shakespeare is here. 
Then, too, this friend always speaks of him as Tusitala, and 
as she doesn't happen to be a Samoan any more than I am, 
I have shrunk from coming under the spell of any teller of 
tales that should deprive me of my ordinary form of speech, 
which is English. If Stevenson himself coined the word 
tushery to apply to "The Black Arrow" and similar work, 
I need not hesitate to say that I now regret that too much 
gushery has kept me so long from knowing him. 

Since "The Conmientator" has taken me in hand, I have 
come to recognize a wonderful personality as well as a real 
power in the literary world without, I trust, entirely losing 
my sense of proportion. That personality pervades all 
Stevenson's work to such a degree that it is impossible to 
speak of the writings apart from the writer. His prose as 
well as his verse is subjective. He may be writing the 
memoir of a teacher-friend, it is a personal estimate that he 
gives as truly as are the experiences his own in "The Land 
of Counterpane." In the "crawlers," as he calls them, no 
less than in meditative poems, it is his individual bent that 
finds outlet. 

Especial qualities of the man body themselves forth in 
books. His youthfulness of spirit, that made him the choice 
playmate of his step-son, expressed itself for his comrade 
through the best adventure story ever written for any boy— 
"Treasure Island." His unusual memory concerning the 
sensations and emotions of his own childhood enabled him 
to reproduce his feelings in "A Child's Garden of Verecs." 
He says, "I remember the noises . . . always grouped 
themselves for me into the sound of a horseman or a sucession 
of horsemen riding furiously past the bottom of a street and 
away up the hill into town." Years afterwards that memory 
lives in galloping rhythm: 

Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high. 
All night long in the dark and wet 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 

And ships are tossed at sea, 
By on the highway low and loud. 

By at a gallop goes he. 
By at a gallop he goes and then 
By he comes back at a gallop again. 

So, too, his love of adventure that in early days made him 
long to be a warrior and that later took him to the dark, 
chilly attic with Lloyd Osborne, to map out on the floor the 
victories and defeats of two contending armies, found vent in 
the mysteries of "The New Arabian Nights." 

The story of his life, then, serves best to explain his work; 
and the story of his struggle with ill-health, often like a hand- 
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to-hand conflict with Death, of his cheerfulness, nay, his 
sublime courage, may serve to account for the love that he 
compels from those who know him only through his writings 
and from the charmed circle of his intimates alike. 

It would be interesting to pause to trace many of his traits 
to his Stevenson ancestors, the line of engineers whose most 
famous achievement is Skenyvore Lighthouse. How much 
of love of adventure, of courage, of creative imagination were 
directly inherited from this fine race of men, who can say? 
It would be interesting, also, to study the characteristics of 
his mother's famOy, the Balfouis, all clergymen. It was 
perhaps in recognition of his maternal ancestry that Stevenson 
said: "True to my character, I have to preach." Preach he 
does, by indirection through his indefatigable painstaking 
industry quite as truly as when he addr^ses the Samoan 
students at Malua or sends a paper to be read before a 
missionary conference at Sidney. 

How fcir this preaching tendency was bred in the bone, 
and how far fostered by Alison Cunningham, his nurse, we 
need not inquire. Certain it is that her influence in many 
ways was lasting, and her boy Louis was never too ill to 
acknowledge it, sometimes in personal letters to **Cummy," 
once in a formal dedication: that of "A Child's Garden 
of Verse." 

But neither ancestry nor early environment wholly account 
for the youthful Lewis, as his name was spelled when he was 
a school boy. His ignoring of school routine naturally dis- 
appointed Ms father; but wisely the parent never forced a 
frail body to tasks which it instinctively avoided. In manhood 
Stevenson said: **I still remember that emphyteusis is not a 
disease nor stillidde a crime. But though I would not 
willingly part with such scraps of science, I do not set the 
same store by them as by certain odds and ends that I came 
by in the open street when I was playing truant." 

Without laying too much stress upon many valuable things 
not in the curriculum that were learned in his fitful attendance 
at school, let us remember that his time was not wasted, 
though he was often looked upon as idle. He always, he 
says, kept two books in his pockets; one to read, the other 
to use as a note-book in which to write descriptions of what- 
ever struck his fancy. **What I wrote was for no ulterior 
use; it was written consciously for practice." When it was 
expected that he should learn engineering, as his forefathers 
for generations had learned it, he said, "I do not care to know 
the strain of a bridge." But Stevenson cared and cared very 
much to learn to write. "Whenever I read a book or a pas- 
sage that particularly pleased me, I must sit down at once 
and set myself to ape that quality. ... I have thus 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, 
to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, 
to Baudelaire and to Obermann." 

During his law studies the theory of law interested him 
little: the people whom he dealt with were so much grist 
for his mill. It was mankind in the concrete rather than 
anything in the abstract that he really studied, so one can 
see that his wanderings in search of health to Paris, Fontaine- 
bleau, Mentone, to the Alps in winter, to the Highlands of 
Scotland in sununer, to Monterey and San Francisco, all 
yielded their tribute to the store-house of material from which 
he drew when depicting character or relating adventure. 

Stevenson's marriage marks an epoch in his life. For 
this cause he left father and mother, believing that he would 
have little sympathy from them, but taking no pains to find 
out whether he had their approval or not. A double motive 
no doubt actuated him. In the first place, he was determined 
to go to America, the home of his future wife, Mrs. Osborne, 
whom he had met in Paris. Secondly, he had long held a 
theory that a mature man shoidd be independent of his 
father's financial support. Feeling that he had reached a 
proficiency in workmanship that made literature possible as 
a profession, he decided for himself "to earn a little and to 
spend a little less." He therefore took steerage passage for 
America. Much worn by the hardship incident to such a 
voyage, and to the long land journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shore, he arrived in California so spent that had 
it not been for the hospitable care of a ranchman our story 
would end here. Later, he was nursed back to life by Mrs. 
Osborne, and in May of the next year (1880), after she had 



the legal, right to resume her maiden name, Fanny der Grif 
and Robert Louis Stevenson were married. 

Although^seeming to be the frankest of confessors in his 
letters written to Sidney Colvin from Vailima, in reality 
Stevenson touches but rarely upon subjects that are the 
most precious to him. It is seldom that he mentions his 
noarried life. Since his biographer, Graham Balfour, con- 
tents himself with showing the perfection of the relation by 
means of a poem which Stevenson dedicated "To My Wife," 
I, surely, can do no better than to let it speak for itself: 

Trusty, dusky, vivid, true. 

With eyes of gold and bramble dew. 

Steel-true and blade-straight ' 

The great artificer 

Made my mate. 

Honor, anger, valor, fire, 

A love that life could never tire, 

Death quench or evil stir 

The mighty Master 

Gave to her. 

Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heartwhole and soulfree. 
The august Father 
Gave to me. 

The return to Edinburgh, the warm welcome by Thomas 
Stevenson, the intimate friendship between Stevenson's wife 
and his father, the allowance of two hundred and fifty pounds 
by his father, the founding of his first, and only permanent 
home, in Samoa, are some of the well-known incidents 
resulting from his happy marriage. 

The story of Stevenson on the island Upola will never grow 
too old to retell. Well knowing that an out-of-door life was 
the only possible life for him, Stevenson entered with zest 
into clearing land covered with the virgin forest and the 
luxiuious undergrowth of the^tropics. In those pioneer days, 
Mrs. Stevenson was often ill, too, and her husband prided 
himself on being able to make an omelet as well as to chop 
down a tree or to direct the making of a road. Finally, when 
the house had l^een built suited to the needs of the household, 
''folk of many families and nations gathered together under 
one roof," Stevenson divided his time between farming and 
writing for the American and English press. 

Fortunately, the Samoan Islands are remarkably weU 
located as regards connection with the rest of the world, 
and in so far as Stevenson was equal to the task of letter- 
writing, he kept in close communication with the homeland. 
The four volumes of letters that have been published show 
that his friends were never far from his thoughts, as he 
certainly never was far from theirs. We can easily under- 
stand that his ready wit, his generosity, his subtle sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men won for him many 
friends, but that his master spirit, his very presence should 
dominate them, with half the globe between, is unparalleled. 

Remarkable, indeed, through his years of exile was his 
tenacious hold upon the pursuits of life. If he is forbidden 
by his physician to talk, he writes little messages to his 
family around him. If his right arm is in a sling to prevent 
hemorrhage, with his left hand he models clay figures that 
amuse him, and those never far from his side. 

His zeal for living, largely a matter of conscience, is also 
an indication of that^interest in his kind that manifested itself 
in the part that he took[in Samoan affairs during his residence 
in the South Sea Islands. Governed by Germany, England 
and the United States, it is small wonder that the natives 
learned little of self-government or of independence of char- 
acter. As Stevenson believed freedom to be the birthright 
of every man, he took active^interest in Samoan politics: an 
interest that bore fruit in deeds which were deeply appreciated 
by "his people." Upon one occasion, after release from 
prison through Stevenson's intervention, grateful chiefs con- 
structed a road to the Stevenson residence, fitly named "The 
Road of the Loving Heart." After his death, because of 
loving hearts, another road was cut by devoted Samoans to • 
the top of the motmtain, Vaea, where he had wished to lie 
" under the wide and starry sky." 

Although written under the heaviest handicap, yet Steven- 
son's works bear bemg judged by their merits solely. ThatxrvT/> 
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'* Treasure Ibland'' has been so often mentioned in the same 
breath with "Robinson Crusoe"; that Stevenson has been so 
often compared with Poe and Kipling in his mastery of the 
short story; that he is considered successful in Scott's own 
field, show clearly the rank accorded to him by brother 
authors. Good judges have placed ''masterpiece" in turn 
after his "Kidnapped," of which Mr. Lang says, "How good 
it is probably only a Scotchman knows"; after "Treasure 
Island," which has kept all sorts of men who should know 
better sitting up long after bed time, and which wasted a 
day for at least one statesman, when Gkdstone went hunting 
over London for a second-hand copy of the book that he had 
dipped into at a friend's. Many will place as a close second 
"Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde," published first as a "shilling 
shocker," but more quoted by press and pulpit, probably, 
than any other modem book. No one who has read it can 
forget the incomparable fragment, "Weu: of Hermiston." 
The short story lover will not omit "Will o' the Mill," or 
"Thrawn Janet." If further testimony were needed, the 
general reader could furnish a Ust of characters that stand 
out as distinct creations. That brilliant blackguard, "The 
Master of Ballantrae," chief figure in the tragedy-of-character 
that bears his name. Long John Silver, a villain of heroic 
proportions; Allen Breck, whose quarrels with the dour 
brave, conceited David, are perennially interesting, and, not 
least, Catriona. 

Let the lover of essays, who delights in rich and sugg^tive 
treatment of a slight subject by an author in propria persona 
set out in arriiy one's favorites. "On FaUmg in Love," 
"Talk and Talkers," "Crabbed Age and Youth," "An 
Apology for Idlers," "Walking Tours," and, saving the best 
for the last, "Pulvis et Umbra." Let the travel-lover recall 
"The Inland Voyage," "The Silverado Squatters," "Travels 
with a Donkey in Cevennes," to name but few. Let the 
verse-lover quote "Requiem," "If This Were Faith," or 
"Even-Song," or "From Youth and Love": 

Come ill or well, the cross, the crown, 

The rainbow or the thunder, 
I fling my soul and body down 

For God to plow them under. 

That Stevenson wrote with style and that much of his 
writing is literature, is evidenced by his influence upon his 
fellow-craftsmen. More than any of his contemporaries he 
has be^n studied, not only for what he has done, but also for 
his manner of doing. His early self-imposed practice in 
expression, his writing and rewriting even the "pot boilers" 
until they satisfied his artist's sense, his frequent laying aside 
one kind of work to take up another more to his mood have 
all contributed towards producing a style that suits itself in 
turn to moral, political and personal essays, to travels, to senti- 
mental romances, to parables, to tales of adventure and 
mystery, to memoirs and to meditative verse. Edmund 
Gosse says: "He learned that which he desired and gained 
more than he hoped for. He became the most exquisite 
English writer of his generation; yet those who lived close 
to him are apt to think less of this than of the fact that he 
was the most unselfish and the most lovable of human 
beings." 

And, so, now that I have come to realize his restraint in 
keeping the bottles of medicine and the stain upon his hand- 
kerchief out of sight to such an extent that his high spirit 
deceived the very elect among critics, who said that he 
was inexperienced and therefore optimistic; and now that I 
have seen in what knightly manner he learned "the mingled 
lesson of the world that dolls are stuffed with sawdust and 
yet are excellent playthings," I, too, wish to call him by any 
name that is endearing; if no other suggests itself, by the 
Samoan TusUala. 



October 

The bright-eyed squirrels, furry, fleet, 
A*{^eaming go with pattering feet. 
Brown nuts polished by early frost 
On the moss below by the winds are tossed. 
Maple and hickory, ash and oak, 
Each has donned a gorgeous cloak; 
Red haws gleam the hazels near; 
Dry grass waves on the uplands sere. 
The year's at rest in the mellow haze 
That crowns with gold these royal days. 

— 'ThcOuOook 



After Vacation 



The Gold Cure 
Such is the gentle efficacy of the gold cure under the 
autumn leaves that if one will only stay in the sanitarium of 
out-doors long enough and keep still and listen, he will 
begin to see some things more clearly. 

— Journey to Nature 



H. M. W. 

Teachers are much mistaken who hold the idea that 
children look forward with regret to the opening of school, 
or that they are unhappy when their freedom is curtailed 
thereby. The vacation that was so attractive in anticipation 
as the warm days were lengthening, has not held unmixed 
joy for any. 

They are weary of nothing to do, or of the "occupation 
work" invented for the sole purpose of keeping them out of 
mischief, of various distasteful duties required of them, of 
the many encroachments and impositions from older children, 
of the relaxed discipline, of disappointment in cherished 
plans certain to fail, but more bitter to the young than to 
grownups. 

So after a few days of liberty from the strain and anxieties 
of the closing term, and soon faintly comprehending that 
realization must ever fall short of anticipation, they begin 
to recall past joys, to live over again the pleasures and tri- 
umphs of their past year's work. The ambitious dream of 
new worlds to conquer, and long to enter the fray. All yearn 
for the renewal of chosen companionships, are eager for the 
love, the interest and sympathy of their teacher. They look 
forward to the quiet, order and system of the school-room — 
for small people appreciate the value of good government 
as much as their elders; they have also real love for regular 
employment, for genuine work if it has an interesting or 
progressive purpose, are capable of discriminating between 
the trivial and the practical, almost invariably choosing the 
latter. 

Most of them possess ideals and aspirations little suspected 
and the longer they dream over them the more impatient 
they become to enter upon the course that shall compass 
their achievement. Their teacher is to be commanding officer 
and leader; they have no desire to mark time in camp. 
"Forward, march!" and "Charge!" are the orders that 
stu- their soul and incite their best endeavor. 

Disappointment of earnest hopes and expectations is so 
heart-rending, so unendurable to a child. "Well, did my 
little girl have a happy time this morning?" said a papa 
when a little hand clasped his as they met on their way home 
to luncheon one "opening day." "No," responded the tow, 
strained, almost sobbing voice. "Why, what happened, 
pet?" "Oh, *she' said she was going to let us down easy, 
sh'd give us a good time the first day, so she sang us some 
baby songs, then she told us some stories we all knew; next 
she piay^ a game and let some last year's children help, 
then she acted a story — 'gram'tized' she called it, and the 
last year's helped again; then she talked and talked jes' as 
though we were babies, then she sang some more 'n then we 
came home. We never had the least little bit of a lesson — 
couldn't even take out our books and look at them — and I 
wanted so to get to work!" 

While a tendency to over-assign may be the fault of a few 
earnest teachers, the opposite is more often the case, and it 
may be better -to foster enthusiasm by giving regular work 
from the outset, even if a few dropped stitches require to 
be picked up in subsequent reviews, rather than dishearten 
the ardent and embolden the indolent and heedless by 
giving an "easy time" when good resolutions are at Joed 
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Outline and Lesson Plan on 
the Domestic Cat 

Ida L. Ogden 

(Continued from September number) 

II. General Appearance and Structure of the Body 
AS Adapted to Use 

I love little pussy 

Her coat is so warm. 
And if I don't hurt her 

She'll do me no harm. {Children learn) 

1 Covering, 

What is the color of pussy's coat? What is her ccat? 
Fur. (Have the children examine.) How does the fur feel ? 
Soft and warm. Yes, and it helps to keep her warm in winter. 
Does she wear the same coat in summer ? How do you know 
that part of it comes out ? Stroke pussy's fur in the right way. 
How does she like it? How do you know that she likes it? 
Yes, she sits quietly and sings, etc. How does she like to have 
it stroked the other way? (Try experiment and note the 
movement of the tail.) Which way does pussy's hair extend? 
Why is it a good thing that pussy's hair extends backward? 
(Sheds rain.) When kitty is out in the rain and gets wet, 
what does she do? Why does she shake herself, then lick 
herself ? Yes, to get dry. She can 't use her tongue to wash 
the top of her head: how does she manage that? What 
ether parts of her body does she wash with her paws ? 

2 Form of Body. 

What is the shape of the cat's body? How does the body 
feel when you lift the cat? Yes, limber. (Have children 
describe the body wheq the cat stretches herself, when she 
walks, jumps, and when she curls herself up for a nap. 
Discuss the advantages of having such a slender, limber body.) 

3 Limbs 

Have children compare the limbs of the cat with their 
their own arms, legs. Also compare the position of the cat in 
walking with their own erect position. Have them feel wherd 
the limbs are joined to the body. Explain what a joint is, 
and compare the joints of the cat with our joints at elbow, knee. 
How can kitty jump from a high fence and not hurt herself? 
Yes, her body is limber and her joints fold up. 

(Have children find the part of the cat's limbs that corre- 
spond to our upper arm, forearm, and hand; upper and lower 
leg and foot. Find the cat's fore foot, hind foot. Be sure 
that they understanci how far up the feet of the cat extend on 
the legs.) 

4 Feet and Toes, 

• How much of the foot does kitty use in walking ? Yes, 
she does walk on her toes. How many toes has she ? (Call at- 
tention to the toe she does not use in walking, that it is smaller 
than the rest and why — because not used.) If you were to 
stop using one of your fingers or arm what would happen to 
it? Yes, just what has happened to kitty's fifth toe. (Tell 
them that some cats have more toes and are called "double 
toed.") Look at your kitty's toes and see how many she has. 
What did we find on the ends of kitty's toes ? Yes, and what 
can she do with her claws? Why is it a good thing that kitty 
can pull her claws into her toes ? Yes, she can walk softly so 
the mouse doesn't hear her coming; and there is another 
reason. Can anyone tell? Yes, her claws are protected 
and kept from getting broken. What have you that corre- 
sponds to kitty's claws ? What care do you give your nails ? 
Why do you cut them ? Do kitty's nails grow, too ? What 
does she do to keep them from getting too long? (Scratches 
on trees or other wood, sometimes on a wicker chair — as my 
kitty does.) 

5 Head. 

a Eyes — Look at kitty's eyes and tell me about them. 
Yes, her eyes are quite like our own. We call this black part 
in the centre of kitty's eyes the pupil. Now, we have looked 
at kitty's eyes in the daytime. I wish you would look at your 
kitty's eyes to-night when she has just come in from the dark 
and see how they look. (Take up the subject again and by 
questions gain from the children that the pupil is smaller in 
Uie daytime than at night. Have them show by drawing the 
comparative size and shape. Bring out that pupil differs 
from ours in shape.) Why is the pupil small in the bright 



daylight and large in the dark? Well, I will tell you. In 
the daytime this ''circular curtain" which gives color to the 
eyes, has been drawn nearly together, so as to keep the stm 
from hurting the eyes. What is the color of the curtain in 
this kitty's eyes? Is it the same in all cats? Look at your 
kitty's and tell me to-morrow. When is the pupil small? 
When large? Why large at night? Yes, the ''circular cur- 
tain" has opened wide to let in much light, so that kitty can 
see better. Many people think that cats can see well in the 
dark, but we are told by people who should know that this 
is not true. It is true that kitty does go about in the dark, 
and she has something to help her fed her way — who knows 
what it is? 

b Whiskers — Yes, it is her whiskers. Notice what kitty 
does when I touch her whiskers. Yes, they are full of feel- 
ing and are sometimes called feelers. Now look at kitty full 
in the face and tell me about her whiskers. (Will probably 
gain that they are on each side of her face and that they are 
long, etc.) Yes, her whiskers extend beyond her body on 
each side. I wonder why this is. 

c Nose — Notice the cat's nose, form, etc. Can kitty 
smell well? (Have children give examples: Cat knows 
when there is fish in the house without seeing it etc.) 

d Mouth. 

Teeth — Canines, Incisors, Molars. (Do not give 
term to small children. 

Canines — (Have skull of cat showing upper and lower 
jaw; also picture of skull in "Cats and Dogs." Have chil- 
dren examine the teeth of their pet cats at home. They will 
tell that there are long, strong, pointed teeth on each side of 
both jaws. From the skull lead them to discover that the 
lower ones slip over those of the upper row.) What use are 
those long, strong, pointed teeth to the cat? Yes, she tears 
her meat in pieces with them. (Have them find the corre- 
sponding teeth in their own mouths. If they have studied, 
have them compare the two. 

Incisors — Now look at the front teeth and tdl me about 
them. Yes, they are small and square instead of pointed and 
long like the side teeth. For what does kitty use these teeth ? 
What, besides mice and other small animals, does kitty get 
out-of-doors to eat? (Catnip and fresh grass. If possible, 
try the experiment in class.) How does she eat these ? With 
what teeth does she nip them? Yes, with the small front 
teeth. 

Molars — Examine the back teeth. (They will discover 
the sharp point on the cat's back teeth and the fiat upper 
surface of oiu* back teeth by comparison.) For what do we 
use our back teeth? Do you think kitty could use hers for 
crunching food? Then how does she use them, since they 
are not die right shape for crushing? 

How many teeth has kitty and how many kinds of teeth? 
For what does she use each kind? What besides mice does 
kitty sometimes catch? How does she get birds? 

One cat will sometimes catch a great many birds in a sum- 
mer and frighten all away, so that people who care for birds 
will not have a cat about. They prefer the birds, etc. 

e The Tongue — (Give a cat some milk and watch the 
process. Show pictures of cats lapping milk.) Do pet 
pussies get all their food by hunting. What do you feed 
them? How do they drink their milk? Yes, they do lap 
the milk so ^t that we can hardly see them. But what does 
she use to lap it? Yes, she uses her tongue; but I wcmder 
how she manages it — I am sure we could not Has kitty 
ever licked your hand? How did her tongue feel? Yes, it 
is rough. (Tell them, if it is not possible for them to find out, 
that the tongue has little hooks on it which point backwards.) 
Look at the plate kitty has lapped. How could she get it so 
clean? We know of another use she makes of her tongue. 

Who can think what it is? Yes, she deans her body — 
and she uses it for something else. When she has chicken 
bones, notice how she gets the meat off the bones with her 
tongue. (Compare the cat's tongue with the long, limber 
tongue of the dog.) 

in. Care of Young 

(If it is possible to have three or four kittens they will 
interest the children greatly.) How many of you liave any 
baby kittens at home? Tdl me about them^ Why do^you 
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cafl dicm cumiiiig? (They haven't tbeir eyes open, are so 
fat and soft and round.) How does the mrnntM cat care for 
them? Keep them dean? Feedtfaem? Cany them when 
they are yoong? When they are old enough to nm about, 
how do they ]^y with Adr mother? Does she always like 
it ? What does she do ? How do they play with each other ? 

IV. SXJMMARY 

There should be a summary after each unity. Tbismaybe 
oal and will help to good expression, for a child will talk 
freely when he is interested. There should be Jtt least one 
period a week for written reproductiQa. (This in all grades 
except the first; there the work would be oral and less in 
detail.) Each week's work shoukl be saved and illustrated 
in the drawing period. At the end of the work they should be 
given to the children to carry home and preserve. 

In the primary they may have card sewing and use the cat 
for a subject Hie children may bring pictures of cats, or 
cut them out at home and bring them to paste into their 
booklets; this will connect the home with the school and tend 
to interest the parents. 

Encourage the older children to bring their story-books 
containing stories and pictures of cats. Allow each child 
who brings a story to resMi it at some specified time — perhaps 
on Friday afternoon in supplementary reading. 

The poems may be learned as a language lesson, the songs 
in the music period; then they will be ready to use in connec- 
tion with the nature. Correlate all the work as much as 
possible — make one subject dependent on the others. 



The Child and the Stork 



A. B. B. 

A Balance Exercise 

'(Teachecs must make the chfldren familiar with the picture and 
habits of the stork (standing on one les) before teaching this redta- 
tion. The picture of a ston upon the board would give point to it.) 

» Stork, stork, upon one leg, 
Give me a reason — do, I beg; 
Are you so stupid? — tell me that — 
Don't think yourself an acrobat! 



' You look as if but half-asleep. 
When, on one leg, you balance ktep; 

'Us quite a silly thing to do — 
I'd stand on both, if I were you. 



3 Don't curve your head down 'neatb your wing — 
You look quite like a foolish thinffl 

4 Put down your leg, hold up your head, 
And, like Uie owl, look wise instead I 

I Balance on right foot. 

3 Balance on left foot. 

3 Head bent to the right; to the left; forward; to position. 
• 4 Stand on both feet, very erect; open eyes wide, as if staring 
like an owl. 



Pedagogical Series I 

SoPHU Wyckoff Browbr 

Our reading lesson was so queer! A little "story" then. 
The teacher drew a hen, "The little hen," was what she 

wrote, 
i And then asked us to tell 

Some other little "stories," 

That she would write as well. 
Her crayon told a "story," too, 

Which only meant that she 
Wrote down another sentence 

For all of us to see. 
You know, I thought when she 
began, 
A story we would hear, 
Instead of only sentences; 
And turned around and said Now don't you think it's 
she'd write queer? 
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Common Wild Fruits 



B 



Esther Fleming 

I Y their fruits shall ye know them/' was not spoken 
of the wild plants, shrubs and vines, but a very good 
way it is to know them. In many cases the fruit is 
more conspicuous than the flower. October is the 
fruit harvest month and a knowledge of the good and the 
bad is a most useful department of wood and field craft. 

There are a few wild fruits which, although they look 
innocent enough, are really poisonous. We ought, in the 
interest of self-preservation, to learn to recognize these at 
once. Afterward we may experiment with the imknowns 
and derive much flist-hand knowledge and enjoyment. 

Fiist and foremost is poison ivy. Grayish white berries, 
on a trailing vine, or low bush, leaves in three parts, brightly 
colored in autumn. It is disheartening to see the many 
beautiful fence rows in both country and village, and even 
dty door-yards, given over to this dangerous plant. It has 
its short period of brilliant beauty, but it is an unsafe, neigh- 
bor. Shim it. Apply the old rule, "Touch not, taste not, 
handle not." Of coiurse, you may be immune, but then again, 
you may not be, in which case, "Woe be unto you!" It is 
said that hot water applied immediately to the inflamed 
parts will allay the itching. 

It is kilown that birds, especially crows, feed on poison ivy 
berries. The fruits hang on all winter. 

Another bad one is poison smnac, a shrub with the char- 
acteristic compound leaf of the siunac family, but with no 
thick clustering head of ruddy fruit held aloft like a beacon. 
Instead there is a drooping cluster of dirty gray berries. 
They ripen in August and September and fall later. Don't 
make the awful mistake of gathering the brilliant leaves of 
poison siunac for house decoration. You may not pay the 
penalty of pain, but your school children are not all immune. 
If you gather siunac — and who can resist it — be sure and 
cut from the shrubs which bear the stifiF, red, torch-like 
bunches of fruit. These are safe. 

With these two poisonous grayish white fruits two others 
have always been classed, the red nightshade and the black 
nightshade. These have always been regarded as deadly, 
and although it seems hard to condemn even a plant which 
has not been proven guilty, it is undoubtedly safer to pass 
them by. The berries are probably very like the sour grapes 
of the fable. No doubt they taste like their first cousins, 
thejpotato balls, and who does not remember the story of 



the first potato fruits that were served as food in England in 
the sixteenth century? 

There are a few wild fruits which taste so bad that they 
are perfecdy safe from human hands. Among these are 
such fruits as Jack-in-the-pulpit, baneberry, and skunk 
cabbage. 

This leaves us a great variety of entirely harmless wild 
fruits whose flavor, piquant or insipid, bitter or sweet, sour or 
"puckery," we may enjoy without danger. Of those which 
ripen in fall, most are eaten by birds, the fruits which hang 
on persistently forming a very considerable part of the bill 
of fare of our resident winter birds. I have heard an eminent 
botanist refer to these wild fruits as edible and eatable. 
The birds are not so fastidious as we, but we notice their 
natural fondness for the eatable kinds. Those which are 
merely edible must serve after the eatable ones are gone. 

Most wild fruits are red. This is a wise provision of 
nature. No other color would be so easily found by a bird 
on the win^ either in summer against a green leaf back- 
ground or m winter against snow and black stems. Red 
catches the light wonderfully. Yet not all are red. Some- 
times the reasons are obvious, sometimes obscure. 

Next to their favorite mulberry, birds are fondest of the 
astringent choke-cherry. These ripen in September on road- 
side trees everywhere, from the far North to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The fruits hang in long dark red clusters, each 
cherry as large as a pea. They seem to the adult taste little 
more than seed and pucker, but children enjoy them. When 
cooked they are really delectable, having a flavor quite unlike 
any other fruit and losing their astringent quality. 

Several wild viburnums, of which our gardens have vari- 
eties,^ have very conspicuous fruits and are eagerly eaten 
by birds. These viburnums are common shrubs and low 
trees among the undergrowth of our eastern forests. The 
arrow-wood has lead-colored oval fruits in stiff open clusters 
on the ends of young twigs. They are dry and aknost 
as puckery as the choke-cherries, but the birds like them. 
The nanny-berry, or sheep-berry, the high bush cranberry 
and the hobble bush are all virbumums, with red or black 
edible (and eatable) fruits. 

The dogwoods, tree, shrub and low growing bush, bear 
fruits which are eaten by hungry birds. These dogwoods, or 
comuses, may be known by their oval, smooth-margined 
leaves, set opposite. The biggest one of the lot, which has 
the conspicuous white blossoms m May, bears a bunch of 
egg-shaped scarlet berries where the flowers were. They are 
not very palatable, judging by the way they are allowed to 
hang on the trees until other sources of food are exhausted. 

Barberries are good to look at and to eat. I can't spare 
all of mine, even to the birds. So I have planted a mulberry 
whose fruit I don't care about, and everybody is suited. 
Barberries make excellent jelly, relished especially with game. 
They can actually be bought in the market in New England. 
They look odd in a conventional berry box. They ripen in 
September and hang on as long as they are allowed. The 
sharp and insistent thorns make it a task to gather the fruit, 
except for feathered folk; in cultivation, some of the thomi- 
ness disappears. 

Wild vines yield us and the birds some of the most attractive 
fruits. The grapes, of which our woods contain so many, 
are delicious. Apart from their fruit bearing, grape vines 
deserve a word of praise. Where will one find such rapidity 
of growth, such grace, such beauty of coloring and form of 
leaf, such abundance of fruit, such all-around luxuriance as 
in the ff»pe family? Fox grapes, siunmer grapes, blue 
grapes, riverside grapes, frost grapes — they are all in clus- 
ters and all blue or purple. The bloom on the fruit is a joy 
to the eye; their wild, woodland flavor goes well with the 
crisp October air. From the wild species numerous cultivated 
varieties have been developed. 

The Virginia creeper, with its five-parted leaf, bears a 
round dark-blue berry, mostly seed. In color, in autumn 
this harmless vine flames like the poison ivy, but its five- 
parted leaf and its blue berries distinguish it easily from the 
poison ivy, which has three-parted leaves and gray berries. 
The bitter-sweet, or waxwork, has long, slender clusters o 
scarlet berries. Each berry is cleft, and its orange-red cove 
is turned back from the brilliant though rather solid seed 
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fruit inside. This vine is easily distinguished by its very 
long slender stem, which attaches itself by spiral turns about 
its support. It is often seen upon a young straight sapling, 
growing so tightly that, as the tree grows, the vine becomes 
imbedded permanently in the wood of its support. 

The cat-brier, whose leaves are so delicate and helpless 
looking in spring, has grown by autumn into an impene- 
trable tangle, tying together with tough tendrils every shrub 
and young tree it gets its clutches upon. Its shining green 
leaves, and the green prickly stems grow to great length, 
exceeded only by grape vines. But cat-brier has not the 
redeeming features of the grape. Its blue-black berries are 
scarcely edible, and the fact that they peisist so late shows 
them to be little sought as food by birds. 

Down on the forest floor trails the pretty little partridge 
vine, with its dark green leaves and bright red berries, and 
the aromatic wintergreen or checkerberry. Both berries are 
rather dry and mealy, but worth tasting every time, ^'lest 
we forget." Wintergreen berries are said to be relished by 
deer. 

Two of our native conifers bear fleshy, edible fruits, instead 
of the cones their family name calls for. The fruit of the 
trailing yew (called ground hemlock, too) is a red, pulpy cup, 
almost enclosing the hard, dry seed. The red cedar has a 
beautiful blue berry-like fruit, with a spicy, piney flavor, very 
attractive to birds. 

It is well to encourage birds by planting their favorite 
shrubs in the home grounds. Thh has been practiced by 
bird lovers with most satisfactory results. Neltje Blanchan, 
in ''How to Attract the Birds," gives a list, of which I quote 
only those whose fruits ripen in die fall: Tree and bush dog- 
woods, mountain ash, juniper, hawthorn, vibumim:!, cherries, 
grapes, cat-brier, sumac, holly, bitter-sweet, wild rose, winter- 
green, partridge vine, hackberry, snowberry, honeysuckle, 
Virginia creeper, and barberry. 



A Parent's Plea 



My little boy b eight yeais old, 

He goes to school each day; 
He doesn't mind the tasks they set — 

They seem to him but play. 
He heads his class at raffia^work. 

And also takes the lead ' 
At making dinky paper boats — 

But I wish that he^could^read. 

They teach him phydobgy. 

And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling'^innocent 

Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 

And names the stars by night — 
Of course, he's very up-to-date. 

But I wish that he could write. 

They teach him things botanical, 

They teach him how to draw; 
He babbles of mythology 

And gravitation's law; 
The discoveries of sdence 

With him are quite a fad. 
They tell me he's a dever boy. 

But I wish that he could add. 

— Peter McArthur 



No method is valuable in teaching unless you are in ctose 
touch with the child. — Andrew D, West 



"There is always a week in October when Nature holds 
a bit of yellow glass to our eyes, and, like'children, we catch 
a glimpse of the gplden age." 







-\ 



A Furry, Burry Tale 



Now Kitty went a-nutting once with little Christopher, 
And, while he hunted nuts, she found a chestnut burr; 
She caught it in her paws and gave a happy purr, 
Then cat and chestnut burr rolled over in a whirr, 
Until the prickly thing stuck fast in Kitty's fur; 
And, though she kicked and scratched, it still clung fast to her. 



**Me-ew, me-ew, me-ew!" she made a mighty stir, 
Until the noise and cries brought little Christopher, 
Who pulled the prickly burr from squirming Kitty's fur; 
And she ran home as fast as though there really were 
A big brown bear a^oming growlmg after her. 

— L, H. Hawley in LiUle Folks 
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Language in the First and 
Second Grades 

Amy Lincoln Phelps 

EACH September our fiisl grades fill with children 
new to school and its acthities. There are children 
shy and forward, children unkeodpt and daintily 
clothed; there are children whom mothers and kin- 
dergartners have trained and developed, and others who 
have acquired but scant knowledge of this complex world. 
In common all have little but their age and ignorance of 
school. Our problem — How best teach this heterogeneous 
group the use of their language? 

"The first language lessons should be conversational. 
Select topics famiUar to the chikL Encourage him to talk 
about his pets and toys and the games he plays." 

The above paragraph is transcribed from a Methods note- 
book of mine. It is surely rational and sounds easy, but my 
early efforts to apply it were grotesque failures. 

"What toys have you at home ? With what do you play ? " 
I asked. Getting no response, I daborated the question, 
and won a few names of plaything. 

"Tell me about your hobby-horse, WilKe." 
Blankness. "He rides him," from someone. 
"What dse can you tell me about your horse?" 
More blankness. By this time the attention of the others 
had strayed from the blankness, and from me. Several times 
I retreated from those imresponsive children in despair. 
What was the matter? 

Recently a new acquaintance said gushingly to me, "Tell 
me about your fads!" 
I g^ped. "Eh — I — use a camera.** 
"Do tell me all about it! " 
But I had not a thing to tell. 

Another said, "I took a view of the hills that had the 
loveliest clouds in it, but in the picture the sky was blank." 
, How I overflowed with suggestion then! 
Nowadays I introduce a conversational lesson somewhat 
like this: 

"We have a cunning little kitten at our house. Last night 
she played with a ball of yam until she had tangled it all 
about herself." Then I describe how the kitten looked, her 
efforts to free herself, and what we said and did about it. 
The tale ended, it takes little questioning to draw similar 
stories even from the youngest pupils. 

Or, if it be hobby-horses we would talk about, the story 
may run thus: 

"A little boy named George once had a hobby-horse. 
He called it Dapple-gray, like the pony in the verses we 
. learned. What color do you think it was ? One day George 
mounted his pony and rode miles and miles all over the room. 
He trotted and he gaUoped through the woods where the 
chairs were, and aroimd the hill that the table made. While 
he was riding fastest, the bridle-rein broke. Do you suppose 
the pony ran away? No, he stood as still as could be until 
George found a string and mended the rein. Then away 
they rode home again." 

It will be a strange hobby-horse owner who cannot cap 
this tale with some mishap of his own steed. Briefly stated, 
I usually present the theme by a story or description as long 
as seems necessary, and let my pupils tell experiences of their 
own suggested by my tale. 

To keep the lesson orderly without repressing enthusiasm 
requires the observance of a few rigid rules. Conversation 
when only one of the forty-odd children may speak at once, 
is necessarily artificial. Suppose the children show their 
desire to speak by raising hands. When one is chosen, let 
the others put down their hands at once, and wait until that 
child is Isoited. I usually make it a point of good man- 
ners for the class to give heed without interruption to each 
speaker in turn. Care must be taken that the four or five 
pupils who least need the training do not do most of the 
talking. 

In both grades I usually correlate the study of poems with 
our conversational lessons. Here is a list of suggestive topics 
for either grade; with them are some of the poems I have 
found good to teach. The simpler poems, suitable for the 



first grade, are in the first group; the second group contains 
those for Uie second grade. 

Tones 

September 

Pets, games, toys. Use and care of pencils, books, etc. 
Daily weather observation. 

Poems "Here's a Ball for Baby," Em]lieIV>ulsson; "The 
Friendly Cow," R. L. Stevenson. 

"The Lost Doll," Charles Kingslcy; "I Like Little Pussy," 
Jane Taybr. 
OcUber 

Autumn leaves, their colors and foims. Cocoons. Gath- 
ering nuts. Hallowe'en games. 

"The Kitten and Falling Leaves," W.Wonbworth; **The 
Swing," R, L. Stevenson. 

"How the Leaves Came Down," Susan Coolidge. 
November 

• Harvest, seed distribution. Departure of birds. Thanks- 
giving themes. 

"The North Wind Doth Bk>w," "The Tree," Bjomst- 
jeme Bjomson. 

"Thanksgiving Day," Lydia Maria Child; "The Wind 
Song," R. L. Stevoison. 
December 

Freezing, thawing. Christmas activities in various lands. 

"Cradle Hymn," Isaac Watts. 

"Cradle Hynm," Martin Luther; "A Visit from St. 
Nicholas," Clement C. Moore. 
January 

Snow, ice; skating and sliding. Winter birds. \l^ter 
habits of various animals. The New Year. 

"Two little kittens one stormy night"; "Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep," German lullaby. 

"Winter Night," Mary F. Butts; "The Johnny-cake"; 
"Sixty seconds make a minute." 
February 

Fuel, ways of lighting and heating homes. Indoor plays 
and occupations. Patriotism and bravery. 

"A Good Play," "Bed in Summer," R. L. Stevenson. 

"America." 
March 

Sun, wind, clouds; moon, stars; light and darkness. 

"The New Moon," Mrs. FoUen; "What the Winds Bring," 
E. C. Stedman. 

"Good-night and Good-morning," Lord Houghton; "The 
Owl and the Pussy-cat," Edward Lear. 
A^>r^ 

The spring games; the croaking of frogs; leaf-buds and 
their protection; the early flowers. 

"Over in the Meadow," Olive Wadsworth; "Seven Times 
One," Jean Ingelow. 

"The Violet," Jane Taylor; "Little White LUy," George 
Macdonald. 
May • 

Flowers. Birds. Farming and gardening. Out-of-door 
plays. 

"The Runaway Brook," Mrs. Follen. 

"The Brown Thrush," Lucy Larcom; "Who Stole the 
Bird's Nest?" Lydia M. Child. 
June 

Sun and rain in relation to vegetation. The coming vaca- 
tion. The reward of daily, faithful work. 

"Buttercups and Daisies," Mary Howitt; "All Things 
Beautiful," C. F. Alexander; "When I was Down Beside the 
Sea," R. L. Stevenson. 

"Wishing," Wm.Allingham; "Daisies," Sherman; "How 
Doth the Little Busy Bee." 

The Correction op Errors 

It is not enough that our children should express themselves 
freely; they must nfeeds be taught to speak correctly. Some 
few we do have whose habits of speech are correct The 
larger number, however, have for their mother-tongue a very 
slovenly form of English. Mere example on the teacher's 
part will not sufl5ce, for it is too strongly offset by what the 
child hears during the other hours of the day. There must 
be drill on the correct forms until they are emphasized as 
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desirable, until the ear instinctively approves them. Con- 
versely, what is mcorrect must be labeled wrong until it 
offencb the ear. 

Take for example one of the commonest^vulgarisms, "I 
ain't got no pencil." The teacher who has never heard that 
need not snule her recognition. Ah, one continuous smile! 

" Tell me that in a better way, Tommy/' 

" Somebody's took my pencil." 

" Oh, oh, no I May, what should Tommy have said?" 

" I haven't any pencil." 

"Yes, he might have said that. Tbare is a better way 
stiU. Whatisit,WilUe?" 

"I have no pencil." 

"Now, Tommy, what should you^have said? If your 
reader were missing, how would you'tell me of it? Your 
pen? What if your ink well were empty? Suppose I ask 
you to lend me an eraser, and you have none ? " 

Day by day, the errors must be corrected. It is tedious 
work, always, straightening what has been done awry. 
Gradually new habits will replace the old ones, and as the 
child grows older he will consciously imitate the best models 
he knows. Therefore that the teacher sets should approach 
perfection. 

The Story Hour 

At first it is almost necessary to tell every story instead of 
reading it. The attention of a first grade is held much more 
readily if one looks at them instead of at a book, and modu- 
lates one's voice. It is natural to be somewhat dramatic 
when telling a tale, difficult to be so when reading it. 
Nor is it, on the whole, any harder to tell than to read 
stories. 

When I have a new story to learn, I readmit to]|^myself 
carefully, before school; if it is long, I think over the series 
of events. When I tell it, I elaborate or abbreviate as seems 
best. After twice telling it to a class, it is fairly added to my 
permanent stock. Only — I can't remember details of de- 
scription as the children do. A story once told to them, 
they will listen to a fuller version with delight, but frown 
upon variations from the original theme. Their exact mem- 
ory frequently gives occasion for a bit of spontaneous oral 
reproduction. 

Later the children gain the ability to listen longer to stories 
read to them. The great difficulty I have found is to cull 
from among the many stories written for children those in 
which both theme and language are diildlike enough to be 
understood by young pupils. So often they are filled with 
humorous allusions intelligible only to adults, or with twists 
of thought too complicated for children; often their vocabu- 
lary is too difficult. 

In the first grade four prime favorites are "Red Riding- 
Hood," "The Three Bears," "The House that Jack Built," 
and "The Little Red Hen." Notice that in each of these 
repetition is^used to emphasize the theme, and the story 
progresses as variations of the repeated phrase are^ intro- 
duced. This is, perhaps, the easiest form of story to re- 
member, and it is always pleasing to the little ones. 

Besides those mentioned, of course, I tell many others, fables 
from iEsop, simple myths, such as "Clytie," "The First 
Woodpecker," and the "Discontented Pine-tree," and stories 
of child-life taken from children's books and magazines. 

In the second year, fables are appreciated more than before. 
All the popular fairy tales may be told. The children choose 
most often, "The Sleeping Beauty," "Jack and the Bean- 
stalk," "The Seven LitUe Men," "Hans and Gretel," "Snow- 
white," "One-eye, Two-eyes, Three-eyes," and "Bluebeard." 
I will not tell these in all theit horror, though the children 
enjoy the blood-thirsty, vengeful versions with an equanimity 
bom of non-comprehension. It is quite possible to omit the 
violence, let accident instead of intent deal out poetic justice, 
and substitute more up-to-date ethics for the barbarous^code 
of the folk-tale. Even with emendations, I regard these 
stories as too false in their outlook on life to be used without 
caution. One turns thankfully to the gentler tales of Ander- 
sen, such as "The Ugly Duckling," "The Caged Lark," 
" The LitUe Tin Soldier." " King Midas " with his " golden 
touch " is another fascinating story. " Bauds and Philemon " 
and others retold from Hawthorne prove acceptable to the 



children. Toward the end ef the second year, an intelligent 
class will listen to the reading of a great variety of stories. 
Cultivate the art of reading well to the children. Do not 
read too fast. If there is conversation, inffict your voice to 
show it; if action, dramatize it with gesture ot tone. And 
if the story is paaded, or drags, paraphrase briefly the un- 
important parts, imtil interest is once more aroused. 

Oral Reproduction of Stories 

The short fables, such as, "The Dog in the Manger" or 
"The Lion andjhe Mouse," quickly become familiar to the 
pupils. They can then be retold by them. I encoxurage the 
fullest possible version, with plenty of direct quotation. 
Generally, I go to the rear of the room and let the child face 
the class. Thus he raises his voice enough to make it clear 
to me, and the class incidentally can hear all. For a be- 
ginner rarely knows how to adchress an audience; he must 
talk to a person. In the longer stories, I tell a short section 
of the narrative, and have it immediately retold to me. 
After the whole story is told, I have it all retold. This work 
is an excellent drill in memory and expression, but the loss 
in time and attention while the slower pupils recite is likely 
to be great. Care must be taken that interest does not flag. 
Let each child hold it a matter of pride to tell his tale without 
failure. Help the weak ones; there are always many who 
are lacking in fluency of speech. These must be encouraged 
greatly bdore they will tell a consecutive story, with its 
incidents in order. 

CoPYiNO OF Written Work and Dictation 

All written work in English must be, for some time, imita* 
tive. The forms have to be well taught before any original 
composition can be attempted. 

In the first part of the first year, penmanship and written 
language cannot be very distinct. Toward the end of the 
year the pupils may b^m to copy brief sentences, which they 
may afterward write from memory or dictation. 

When the study of spelling begins^ of course dictation really 
begins. The only purpose of teaching the child to spell a 
word is so that he may write it when he wishes to do so. 
Therefore, he should write his spelling words in simple sen- 
tences from dictation. Thus he will acquire a constantly 
increasing number of words he can write at will, during the 
second year. 

Besides this, I write many short stories, paragraphs about 
the weather, or school-room events, or sentences from the 
reader on the blackboard, and have them copied with care, 
to get every detail correcdy written. Thus the child learns 
much of capitalisation, punctuation, and good arrangement. 

For dictation, I often choose simpler work of the same sort. 
We study it carefully together, read it, note capitals, etc.; 
then we copy it. While it is still fresh in mind I dictate it, 
a bit at a time. If there are any words hard to spell I write 
them for the pupils to copy rather than have them guess at 
the spelling. 

I append a sample lesson for dictation, such as I should 
expect second-year children to^^write fairly well ; 

"How the wind blows! it rattles the windows, and howls 
about the comers of the house. It bends the bushes over. 

"Blow, March wind, blow hard I We are safe indoors. 
You cannot find us here. When we go home, we will run 
fast. It is fun to run when the wind bk>ws." 



' • Teacher "If I never see you again," said a teacher to a model 
little giri, on parting, "I hope you will never forget to do your 
best wherever you may be and whatever tasks you are called to 
perforai. I hope you will always be an upright, honest woman, 
truthful and brave." 

LitiU girl (eamestly) "Thank you, and I hope you'll be the 
same." 



Sir Francis Doyle said: "It is the Intention of the Almighty 
that there should exist for a certain time between childhood 
and manhood, the natural production known as a boy." 
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Apple Jelly 

Agnes M. Choate 



Hard at work from mom to night, 
Hiding many nuts from sight. 



Apple picking time is interesting to ail children, especially 
apple jelly. 



with the added interest of ''making believe" make their own 



The shelf for the jars to stand on is very easily made, for 
all that is needed is a sheet of paper folded across the bottom 
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for a shelf, at right angles with the remainder of the sheet 
on which Uie words "apple jelly" may be either written or 
printed, as in the accompanying illustration. 

The jars should be^ made by tracing around patterns, 
as it is pretty hard for children to draw freehand jars in a 
symmetrical manner. Turning back the foundation causes 
the jars to stand alone; and they may be placed in rows along 
the shelf. 

If the jars are drawn large enough, the words, ''apple 
jelly" might be written on them instead of on the shelf. 
Probably very observing children will tell you that "their 
mamma does hers that way." 



October Riddles 

E. C. 

A tiny baby dressed in green. 

Sits in a cradle brown. 
At first, high in the air, it's seen, 

And then it tumbles down. 

Like a bird it slowly flies 
Through the soft October skies. 

First they dress in green, 
Then they change this gown, 

And each one is seen. 
Red or gold or brown. 



(Acorn) 



(A cloud) 



(Leaves) 



A bit of red, against the sky. 
That flutters gayly far on high, 
And waits the time to float and fly. 

(Maple leaf) 

Dainty in color, the loveliest things! 
Each like a dear litde pansy on wings! 

(Butterfly) 
Very small and dressed in brown; 
Grows and grows and then falls down; 
When its wee coat splits apart. 
There's a plant within its heart. 



Round and small and purple, too, 
Then they tiun to darkest blue. 
Many, dose together grow. 
Ripening just for you, I know! 



(A seed) 



(Grapes) 



Red and brown together glow 
On a certain tree I know. 

Like a tiny fairy boat. 

On and on, you see it float. 



(The squirrel) 
(Oak tree) 
(Thistledown) 



A seed goes sailing through the air 

Both in field and town, 
Carrying one passenger 

Dressed in quiet brown. 

(A milkweed seed) 

In the night and all day long 
You can hear his chirping song. 

(The cricket) 

Coat of^'green that'tums to brown; 
Then this queer, queer thing falls down. 

(A nut) 



A Finger Play 

Mamon Nathen 

» Once I saw some little leaves 

Way up on a tree, 
^ But while I was looking 

Down they came on me. 

3 A red one on this shoulder, 
4 Yellow one on that; 

5 A crimson one upon my head — 
The dearest little hat. 

6 A brown one stuck upon my nose, 
7 Another on my chin — 

» One, two, three, four — five leaves, 
A queer shower to be in! 

9 For just one little minute 

I stayed as still could be, 
«<»Then shook and shook my own self, 

" But — back they came on me: 

Red leaf, brown leaf, yellow leaf. 

They surely wanted to play, 
But along came a little breeze 
"And whiff! 
Away — 
Away — 
Away. 

Motions 

1 Looking upward as though lookinfl at a tree. 

2 Both arms raised, hands making ffuttering motion and gradu- 
ally towering, in imitati9n of falling leaves. 

3 Point with thumb of hand to right shoulder. 

4 Point with pointer finger of right hand to left shoulder. 

5 Point with middle finger of right hand to the crown of head. 

6 Point with ring finger of right hand to nose. 

7 Point with little finger of right hand to chin. 

8 As counts are made repeat rapidly previous five motions, using 
different fingers for each — same as already done. 

9 Bend body lightly forward, hands hanging loosely, as thoudi 
trying to keep body motionless. 

10 Shake body from waist vigorously up and down — arms also in 
motion. 

11 Glide body slighUy backward, extend arras forward and then 
bring hands so that tips of fingers will rest on chest 

12 Hands brought in front of body, pahns downward, then fingers 
are rapidlpr moved as arms are carried in circular motion behind back. 
This carries out idea of fluttering away of leaves. 



The head of^the class may be driven abreast but the tafl 
end must be dnven tandem. — Andrew D. West 
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Work of Spedal CU« 
Cane-seating, wooden sled, rattan hamper pigeon bouae, picture mounts of wood, doU's house built and furnished by dass, 

and furnished by one t>oy, doll's cart 



small doll's boose boOt 



Special Classes for Backward 
Children 

Mary A. Stillman 
Boston, Mass. 

WIAT is to be done with the dull children, those 
laggards to be found at the foot of every primary 
class, who seem quite incapable of profiting by 
ordinary class instruction ? 
Germany answered this question neearly fifty 3rears ago by 
establishing ^^ HUfschulen** or ** Nebenklassen" which have 
proved their worth many times over. Other European coxm- 
tries followed the example of Germany, and within the last 
dozen years similar da^es for backward children have been 
established as a part of the public school system in a number 
of American cities. Among these are Providence, R. I., with 
three classes; Boston, with seven; New York, with forty-one; 
Chicago> with six, and Philadelphia, with fourteen. Many 
other cities are introducing the classes as fast as suitable 
teachers can be found. 

The movement in this coimtry was started in 1896 by 
Providence. Corporal punishment had been forbidden in 
the public schools, and classes for incorrigible and truant 
boys were established as a necessary disciplinary measiu^. 
Among the hundred boys in these discipline classes, some 
were found to be not simply bad, but to be suffering from 
mental defects. These were placed in classes by themselves 
with a different course of study, largely manual. 

The special classes in Boston were started quite independ- 
ently about two years later. Mr. S. P. Seaver, who was 
Superintendent of Schools at that time, is fond of telling the 
story of their beginning. One day he was sitting in his 
office when a first grade teacher entered^ pushing before her 
an over-grown boy about twelve years of age. " Mr. Seaver," 
she exclaimed, "I wish you would tell me what to do with 
this boy! He has brought me to my wits' end!" A glance 
at the boy showed that he was mentally lacking, and quite 
unfit to be in a primary school-room with litSe children; 
still it did not seem right that all schooling should be denied 
him. Mr. Seaver admitted Uiat he did not know what thb 



teacher could do, but promised to think about the matter. 
The next day there came to his office an applicant for a 
teacher's position, who said, ''I do not know whetherjyou 
have in Boston classes for the feeble-minded, but I suppose 
that every dty ought to have them. If you need a teacher 
for such a dass I should like to be the one." 

Concealing his delight at her proposition as well as he was 
able, Mr. Seaver made inquiries about the teacher and found 
that she had been trained as an instructor in one of the best 
private schools for the feeble-minded in this coimtry. She 
was soon engaged, and to her was entrusted the sdection of 
pupils for the first special class. The twdve-year-old boy 
who had brought his teacher to her wits' end was the first 
pupil chosen. Now an expert alienist is employed as nmlical 
inspector for these classes, and no child is admitted without 
his approval. 

In Chicago a psycho-physical laboratory is maintained by 
the department of child study, where all candidates for im- 
graded rooms recdve careful examination. In Philaddphia 
schools for backward children were conducted for two years 
by the Public Education Association and the Civic Qub 
before they were accepted as a part of the school system by 
the Board of Education. The admission of pupils to a spedal 
class is hdd by the school authorities to be a privflege. The 
expense of maintaining such a dass is greater than that of a 
grade for several reasons: there are fewer pupils in a room, 
fewer pupils to a teacher, the expense of materials is greater, 
and the salary of the teacher is higher. 

As litde publidty as possible is given to these schools, and 
the name '^special class," or ''unladed dass," was selected 
with the idea of avoiding prejudice. How much there is in 
a name may be illustrated by the following incident A 
room was being prepared for a special dass and the pupils 
had all been sdected. A teamster who came with a load of 
seats called out, "Here are the seats for that crazy dass." 
That name was repeated among the children and whoi the 
room was ready not a pupO wanted to enter it Can you 
blame them ? Who would want to be a member of a "crazy 
class"? In another dty a special dass was well started. 
A reporter heard about it and thought be would write a 
funny artide for his newspaper. With the assistance of the 
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caricature artist, who drew a picture of a number of dunces 
wearing fools' caps and sitting about upon stools, he dSectu- 
ally hindered the work in that city for many years. 

In nearly every place prejudice has to be overcome, but 
this can be done by careful management. When the classes 
are rightly conducted a three-fold benefit ensues: to the 
defective children, to the normal children in the grades, and 
to the grade teachers, who are relieved from much worry and 
who can thus do better work. Defective children are in- 
variably much happier when associated with their own kind, 
and it is better for them to be in classes by themselves where 
their' defects are recognized and where suitable exercises 
can be given them. Many such children have, besides mental 
dullness, defects of sight or hearing. These are remedied 
so fiar as possible by the gratuitous work of specialists in these 
lines. Adenoid growths, when present, are removed, and 
eveiything possible is done to improve the health and vigor 
of the duldren. The special classes are not intended for 
unimprovable cases; when such are found, they are recom- 
mended to the state institutions for the feeble-minded where 
custodttl buflding^ are provided. 

A Visit 

Let][us visit one of these special classes and see how it 
differs from an ordinary graded school. The number of 
pupls is limited to fifteen, or in some dties to eighteen, in 
Older to sive opportunity for much individual instruction. 
Hie age bmit is from six to sixteen years. The dass-room 
is as large as one usually occupied by forty-five pupils. All 
the seats and desks except fifteen have been removed, giving 
the floor space needed for gymnastics and games; fifteen 
kindergarten chaiis have been added for use around a low 
table^ or in a drck, for story telling. T?ro sloyd benches, a 
sand-table, and cases for clay models form part of the equip- 
ment. The room is made attractive with pictures, casts, 
growing plants and stuffed birds. 

As we gp in, a quick glance about the room shows every 
chfld busy at some work suited to his ability. One boy, with 
the aid of beads, is writing the multiplication tables upon the 
front blackboard. At a side board a giri is adding and sub- 
tracting numbers. One boy is writing in a copy-book; one 
fa drawing with colored pencils; three boys, in another part 
of the room, are weaving rattan baskets, the oldest giving 
the others aid when necessary; another boy fa cane-seating, 
and still another fa woiking at a sloyd bench, boring holes in 
a piece of wood. One g&i fa cross-stitching an apron for 
herself; one fa crotcheting a shoulder cape; one fa knitting 
reins upon a toy-knitter; one low-grade giri fa matdiing 
colored blocks; and a large giri fa making a raffia basket. 
Thfa large girl seems to act as a teacher's hdper, threading 
needles and making knots for the smaller pupUs who cannot 
do it for themselves. A spirit of industry and helpfulness 
prevails, and yet without undue confusion. When a child 
needs more material he g^oes and gets it, and when he has 
done as much of hfa work as he can atone he asks someone 
to help him, quite as often appealing to one of the pupifa as 
to the teacher. 

f - What fa the teacher doing at thfa time? Besides having 
general overs i gh t of the room, she fa teaching language and 
At rudiments of reading to a little Russfan Jew who fa 
sli^tly feeble-minded and who tmderstands very few Englfah 
words. She has a basket of toys, and the names of the toys 
printed upon large cards in letters an inch high. The child 
reoognkes a number of words in thfa size, though he takes 
no notice of words in a primer. To thfa individual and 
objective teaching he gives the most delighted attention; 
but in the first grade, where he was for eight weeks, he did 
nothing but make a disturbance. Soon the order changes, 
and aU the children take dumb-bells for a physical exer- 
dse; thfa fa followed by a lesson in clay modeling in which 
all join. 

The basfa of work with subnormal children fa motor- 
training and the systematic excrdse of the special senses. 
"Physiotogical education** it was called by Dr. Edouard 
Sieauin, its founder. Object teaching, nature study, sense 
traming, manual traming, directed games and physical ex- 
ercises are the means used for awakening the dormant 
focuhies and giving control to weak musdes. After a suffi- 



dent amount of thfa spedai training some pupifa are able 
to make fairly good progress with books and even to return 
to the graded school, where they do the work by taking 
more than the regular time for it. 

The objects shown in the illustration were all jnade by 
defective children in one of the Boston special classes. The 
large doll's house was built by two of the older boys and fur- 
nfahed by the class, every member having some part in the 
work. These pupils made and stained the furniture, wove 
the rugs, made mattresses and piUows for the beds, hemmed 
sheets and bknkets, wove counterpanes upon the hand-loom, 
dressed the doUs, modeled day dishes, and strung beads for 
portieres. All the children now feel a sense of ownership in 
thfa house, which fa kept in the school-room and used in many 
object lessons. The small house was made by a boy who 
came to the spedai dass with a bad reputation. "You will 
have trouble with Fred, I am sure," said hfa former teacher. 
"He fa a bad boy and a truant." "Does everyone in thfa 
school make a doll's house?" asked Fred, the first morning. 
"No, not everyone," answered the spedai teacher. "Would 
you like to? If so, bring a box to-morrow, and you may 
begin upon it." At a quarter before nine the next morning 
Fr«d appeared with a cracker box, and for six weeks, while 
he was partitioning and fumfahing it, hfa attendance was 
perfect. He was too busy to be bad in school, and he im- 
proved very much in hfa regular studies. At the end of the 
term he was proud to take home to hfa sfater a completdy 
funifahed doll's house, with the record of being a good boy. 
The improvement in morafa of the specially trained children 
fa one of the most hopeful features. As one superintendent 
says, "Perhaps the most effective way to keep good discipline 
fa to provide occupation. A busy child, interested in hfa 
work, needs no punfahment" 

The steamer-chair in the foreground of the picture was 
cane-seated by three of the boys. One of them can do the 
work independently and has caned three chairs at home. 
The other boys work under direction. They bring chairs 
from home and rqMiir them, the dty fumfahing the material; 
as may be imagined, thfa kind of work fa higUyappredated 
by the parents. The pigeon house was made by Alva for hfa 
own pigeons. Two boys each have made real sleds for them- 
sdves, and many have made toy carts. The mounting of 
pictures with brass headed naifa upon wooden moimts fa a 
valuaUe lesson requiring the following exercises: Sawing, 
planing, filing, staining, measuring and nailing. Every child 
in the dass takes home during the year at least one good 
pictiu:e mounted in. thfa way. 

Perhaps the object with the most interesting history Is the 
clothes hamper, thou|^ the hfatory fa not of the hamper itsdf 
but of its maker. J&tri was ten years old and bad been in 
the first grade five years when he entered the spedai dass. 
He could read about a dozen words, make a few oomlmiatlons 
of figures, and baidy write hfa name. He was coin|)Ieleiy 
discouraged and dfagusted with school work. Hfa new teacher 
taught him basketry, which interested him. He soon did it 
weU, and was told that he was the best basket maker in sdiooL 
To be praised instead of scolded was a new experience to 
Albert. Instead of playing truant he attoided school every 
day, and often begged to remain after hours to oontinQe Im 
work. He soon wfabed to excd in hfa regular studies, and 
arithmetic, spelling and reading claimed hfa attentiiMi; with 
an awakened interest and self-respect the boy soon passed 
aD the other pupifa in the dass. He continued making 
baskets, each one more difficult than the preceding, until 
just before hfa promotion he made thfa fuU-^iased clothes 
hamper. 

With defident children their successes have to be noticed 
rather than their failures; encouragement must be at tlie 
bottom of all lessons. A haf^y child, with a supported wtt, 
can do things which would be quite impossible under un- 
favorable conditions. A teacher of such children must be 
fuD of k>ving kindness, tact, and infinite patience. The end 
and aim of her training fa to make the child helpful to himsdl 
and useful to others. She does not expect him to absofb 
knowledge from books alone, but she devdops hfa pewer of 
attention, perception and judgment by the use of concrete 
objects, ever keeping in mmd ^ motto, "The working hand 
makes strong the working brain.'* ^-^ ^ 
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No Name Series II 

When the Leaves Turn Red and Gold 
Eleanor M. Jollie 

APIECE of paper, from which a pattern is to be cut 
later, on each desk; a maple leaf, a pair of scissors, 
and a lead pencil there also; and, in the front of the 
room, a box of pieces of orange, red, yellow, green 
and brown cloth of all sizes. 

The' children had brought the cloth from home, a piece 
now and a piece again. 

Of course, you have guessed it — penwipers were to be 
made, in this second grade, during seat work time. 

Take heed, O ye who want something for seat work 
besides writing or number. 

*♦* 

How the wind whistled and blew and rocked the trees, and 
how the leaves came down in showers and then went whirling 
around in the merriest fashion! 

Just^the day for the following song to be taught, so that 
the words would mean something to the children. (Com- 
mence "mean" with a capital M, please, for it is really 
refreshing to hear sensible words in singing.) 

The song is taken from a book of songs called "Holiday 
Songs" (by E. Poulsson). These are the words: 

The North Wind came along one day, 

So strong and full of fun; 
He called the leaves down from the trees, 

And said, "Run, children, run!" 
They came in red and yellow dressed, 

In shaded gp-een and brown, 
.\nd all the short November day 

He chased them throu^ the town. 

Thev ran in crowds, they ran alone, 

They hid behind the trees. 
Till North Wind, laughing found them there, 

And called, "No stopping, please." 
But when he saw them tired out, 
• All cuddled in a heap, 
He softly said, "Good-night, my dears! 

Now let us go to sleep!" 

First came the observation lesson at recess, the teacher 
calling attention to the whistling of the wind, the color of 
the dresses of the leaves, the running in "crowds" or "alone," 
etc. Then, after recess, the poem was read to the children, 
and perhaps they didnH enjoy it! 

At noontime almost every little child brought four leaves, 
one dressed in red, one in yellow, one in shaded green, and 
one in brown. These were tied in strings to the chandelier, 
by means of fine black silk thread, so that it looked like a 
shower of leaves. 

Then, for a reading lesson, a little prose version of the poem 
was hektographed and given to the children. 

Just before school closed came the song itself. There is 
much preparation to teaching a song, teachers. 

*** 

"Thirty cents a barrel," said the gentleman in an oflSce of 
a manufacturing company, which made toys of all kinds, 
and which sold by barrel, for kindling, the little odds and 
ends of blocks, cut off, turned out, or spoiled in the making. 

"Send up two barrels, please," said the first grade teacher. 

A week later, in passing her school-room, I glanced in. 

One class was reading the story of King Midas, from the 
board; one class was making the furniture of the king's 
dining-room, and the third class was seated on a great square 
of carpet, made like Joseph's coat, of many colors, building, 
from a huge pile of blocks to choose from. King Midas 's 
castles. 

The blocks, of course, were the very ones which had been 
ordered at the ofl&ce, and each child was constructing a^castle 
according to his own idea. 

Do you think such busy work pays? Yes. Don't you? 

Yes, again, in answer to the question, "Do the children 
whisper?" What of it? Let them whisper a little. We'll 
get used to it after awhile. 



Remark, or little sermon by the teacher. Call it which you 
please. 

"Children, I saw something beautiful last night. I am 
going to call it fairy silhouette painting. Who do you supp6se 
the artist was ? I will have to tell you. It was an electric 
light. 

"As I was coming through the park just before supper, 
I happened to look down at the concrete walk. There, 
made by the electric light casting shadows of the leaves on 
the walk, were the most graceful and beautiful shadow 
drawings you ever saw. 

"Why don't you who live near the park take a sheet of 
paper, a brush, and a tiny bit of ink in a deep bottle, over 
there to-night, and paint a picture from the pictures on the 
concrete ? You might take a small hoop or hollow square — 
an old picture frame would do — and frame in a little part 
of the great picture and then copy." 

Result, a week later: 

Twenty excellent silhouette paintings pinned around the 
room, particulariy noticeable for the beauty of arrangement 
of sprays. 

In this same park, three little ragged children, playing 
"ladies," rustling through the leaves. 

One, holding an imaginary long skirt above the leaves 
and scuffing at the same time: "Isn't it lovely to wear a 
silk-lined skirt that rustles so beautiful!" and away went 
the ladies of high degree, happy in their play. 

Let's not check the imagination of children, for it pays to 
play at things. Some of these little ones will have to get 
almost all of the beautiful things of life through play. 

Let me whisper a secret to you. After the "ladies'^ had 
gone, I glanced quickly around, and, as no one was looking, 
I, too, went scuffing, and let me tell you, it's "lovely to wear 
a silk-lined skirt tlmt rustles so beautiful." 

October is full of fun. Share it with the children. Get 
back to your own little girl days, when fairies hid behind the 
red and golden leaves. It will help in school wonderfully. 

*♦* 

A ripple of happy laughter and a chattering of baby 
voices, and they vanished, these tots of the kindergarten, to 
take a walk around the block and back again. 

But they didn't call it back again; no, indeed, not they! 
They were in the country. Play again, you see. 

For two weeks a family of nulkweed pods had lived in a 
vase in the kindergarten, but now their green jackets had 
burst, and the milkweed babies were ready to fly away, and 
they could live no longer in the kindergarten. 

"Now, in a minute the wind will carry the little seeds far, 
far away. Watch, children," said the kindergartner, as she 
held the pods high in the air. 

Just then the wind did come, and away flew the many 
seeds, "over the hills and far away." 

"Good-bye," good-bye," shouted the children, waving 
many a hon voyage after the little travelers, and then the 
children went into the kindergarten to talk it all over. 

That was a much better way of disposing of the pods and 
seeds than by throwing them into the waste basket, was it 
not? 

*** 

"I took a little walk into the country, Saturday," she said, 
looking into the bright faces of her little second grade children. 
"Let me tell you about a spot which made a picture for me 
— a picture which I can remember all of the year. 

"All at once, as I came from behind a clump of bushes, 
by the road I saw it, this picture of mine. 

"In front of me was a little pond, and back of that a little 
hill covered with tall trees. All of the leaves on the trees 
were yellow. No other color, just bright yellow. 

"And the grass and leaves on the bushes at the foot of the 
trees were yellow, too. 

"The trees were bending toward the water, which made a 
looking-glass for them, so that the water was full of yellow 
light. 

"The picture had a frame, too, a gray one, for an old stone 
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wall fenced in one side, a row of gray bee-hives another, the 
sky a third, and the road the last. 

"Let's name the picture, children," and they did, a childish 
name, perhaps. Just "Home of the Sunbeams," but so 
very, very beautiful. 

Wasn't this a waste of time, this telling the children of a 
beautiful spot on a country road ? 

The teacher doesn't think so, for she is trying to teach the 
children that there is beauty everywhere, but we must look 
for it to find it. 

Joe brought a Jack-o'-lantern to school, and Bobby hap- 
pened to have a half candle in his pocket. Everett found a 
match. These made such a fine combination that we 
couldn't resist it, so early on that morning, which was October 
31, we went to work, and soon a Jack-o'-lantern stood grinning 
at us from the table. 

The planned writing lesson from the books was out of the 
question, so papers were passed and we had an impromptu 
lesson with "really truly" stories. Here it is: 

Joe brought a Jack-o*-lantem to school. 

Bobby gave us a candle. 

Everett lighted the candle and put it into the Jack-o'-lantern. 

It looks handsome on the table. 

The writing was excellent, because of the interest. Then 
the first grade children cut for us (we are third year chil- 
dren) some yellow circles, and we made faces on them with 
ink and pasted them on our writing papers. 

We have a jolly looking room with all of those laughing 
faces looking down at us from the blackboard. 



Fringed Gentian 

This beautiful and almost human wildflower is placed 
wholly beyond the desires or the plan of men. It hides 
away from him. It will not grow in his garden. A thousand 
attempts have been made to domesticate it in vain. It is 
the flower of America. They can't make it grow in China, 
and there are only some dull hints of it in Europe. Nowhere 
but in our land does it reach its feminine loveliness. The 
corolla is a perfect etruscan vase, lifting four shell-shaped 
petals beautifully fringed and of an evasive azure that defies 
description. Was there ever such an airy twist as that spiral 
fringe? Zenobia never held her head more proudly and 
Cleopatra could not wrap herself so luxuriously after l^er 
bath as this poor princess of the wild-wood. It is the true 
child of nature, and if you pluck it, it draws itself together, 
hides its virgin beauty like a true vestal, and dies draped. 

— Journey to Nature 



What? 

There is a plant vou often see 

In gardens and in fields; 
Its stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 

And precious fruit it yields. 

The fruit, when young, is soft and white, 

And closely wrapped in green, 

And tassels hang from every ear, 

Which children love to glean. 

But, when the tassels fade away 

The fruit is ripe and old; 
It peeps from out the wrapping dry, 

Like beads of yellow gold. 

The fruit, when young, we boil and roast. 

When old, we grind it well. 
Now, think of all the plants you know, 

And try its name to tell. (Com) — Sd. 



What Color ? 



Fred's aunt was taking a kindly interest in teaching her yoimg 
nephew the colors. She happened to be wearing a gray skirt, and 
pointing to it, she asked, "Now, Fred, what color is this?" 

Fred (carefully) — Dark white. 

Aunt — No; try again. 

Fred (decidedly) — Then it must be light black. 



In the Orchard 

(Recitation) 



When the fiery maples blaze through a smoke of golden haze. 

And the early frosts begin. 
Then we children have such fun, brisk and busy every one, 

Gathering the apples in. 

It was such a pretty sight when the orchard blossomed bright. 

May-day wreaths on every bough, 
While the petals fell below in a drift of rosy snow; 

But we think it prettier now. 

For we love the apples red, blushing, burning overhead, 

All a-tiptoe for a fall; 
Up the mossy trunk we spring, to the gnarly branch we cling, 

Till at last we pluck them all. 

On a windv winter*s night, when the fire is flaming bright, 

We will bring them from the bin. 
And with peals of laughter glad we will tell what fun we had 

Gathering the apples in. — Persis Gardiner 
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The Chestnut 
The Leaves 

Preliminary Work No extraneous interest need be added 
to the study of the chestnut if the pupils have access to the 
country. Ahnost anything that the teacher can tell them 
about this favorite tree or can teach them about its ways of 
life would be sure to be well received. 

Purpose To enable the child to know a chestnut leaf as 
soon as he sees it. 

Observations There are very few leaves that look at all 
like the chestnut leaf, although the leaves of the yellow 
chestnut oak resemble them somewhat. There is no way to 
fix the shape of a leaf in the mind like drawing it. In the 
upper grades the drawing should be made of a twig with the 
leaves on it to show their alternate arrangement, and much 
care should be given to making the toothed edges with bristled 
points and concave scallops between. 

The Chestnut Fruit 

Purpose To get the pupils to see the way chestnuts grow. 

Material The chestnut burr. 

Observations The outside of the burr is very spiny and 
this protects the young growing nut from attacks of squirrels. 
Induce the pupil to think that the reason for this protection 
is that the chestnuts may mature and be planted and grow 
up into other chestnut trees. Note that the inside of the bun- 
has a velvety lining, which makes a soft wrapping for the 
young and tender nut. Note how difficult it is for us to open 
the burr; then study a bvur opened by the frost. There are 
four hinged doors which Jack Frost swings open. 

In studying the chestnut itself observe the following: The 
marking at the large end, which shows where the nut was 
fastened to the bottom of the burr. Notice by the shape of 
a*nut how many grew in a burr; if only one it will be large 
and almost round; if two, each one will be approximately 
half a sphere; if three, there will be one with two sides 
flattened. A chestnut should be planted where it may be 
observed and the seedling tree studied. In Connection^with 
the chestnut and acorns, the habits of squirrds and chipimmks 



should be studied and the assistance which these animals 
incidentally give to planting the nuts in localities quite distant 
from the mother tree. — Cornell Leaflet 



The Acorns 

Purpose To get the child to think that the acorn is the 
seed of the oak, and to notice the differences in the kinds of 
acorns and that some acorns are edible and some bitter. 

Observations There are some differences between the 
acorns of the oaks of the round lobed leaves and those of the 
pointed lobed leaves, for the former mature their acorns in 
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(^ cup of tea. 



one year and the aconis are always situated on the new wood, 
while the pointed lobed group require two years for naaturing 
the acorns, and they are always situated on the last year's 
wood. Also the round lobed group have their acorns on 
stems, while the others grow their acorns very close to^the 
branch, T^^ acorns of the white and chestnut oaks^are 
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sweet and almost as good as chestnuts; in fact, much appreci- 
ated by the squirrels and chipmunks, while the acoms of the 
sharp tipped oak leaves are bitter. But many of these acoms 
are great favorite with the children, as the red oak furnishes 
little housekeepers with cups and saucers for tea parties. 
These acoms are large, the cup is deep and the saucer broad 
and flat, each needing just a slight mb on a stone to remove 
the point from the acorn and the stem scar from the saucer 
to make them sit up straight. The acoms of the scarlet oak 
are used by the boys for tops, as they are particularly well 
balanced and will whirl for a long time. After the acoms 
are studied they should be planted, and when they begin to 
grow the seedling tree should be studied. — Cornell Leaflet 

THE OAKS. 






Dramatic Reproductions 

Masy Gasdnes 

IT is a very common thing to hear a teacher, brave 
enough to face all the many difficulties subtraction 
offers; clever enough to devise original methods in geog- 
raphy; skillful enough to reconcile the contradictions 
of phonetic teaching; dauntless in the face of all these diffi- 
culties — draw back when dramatic reproduction is suggested. 

"I'm not in the least good at that." 

"It is quite beyond me." 

"I'd hardly know how to go at it." 

We hear tWs over and over again. 

Any who have ventured to try this kind of reproduction 
have not been left in doubt as to the children's attitude towards 
it. To them it is but another form of "playing school, play- 
ing store, playing house" — in'which by the hour they delight 
to live the lives of their elders. In this — as in many more 
lessons than we realize — if the teacher will but get out of 
the way — the child will show her how. 

The spirit of whatever storyjthe child is trying to dramatize 
is there in far greater measure than with us of more birth- 
days. 

r]About all the child needs are the words — which he will 
appropriate for himself, after a three days' study of the story 
(not in dialogue form as yet) taking not more than ten minutes 
each day, 

Arab and Camel 

Master — asleep in tent. 

(Under a large table makes a good tent.) 

Camel — outside. (Makes a great noise — moving about. ) 

Master What do you want? 



Camel It is cold out here. May I stand with my head 
inside the tent? 

Master O yes! {Turns over and goes to sleep,) 

Camel (after a little, moves again.) 

Master What do you want ? 

Camel It is cold out here. May I stand with my shoulders 
inside the tent? 

Master O yes! (Rolls over. Goes to sleep.) 

Camel (after a liUle, moves noisily.) 

Master What do you want now ? 

Camel It is cold out here. May I put my fore legs in- 
side the tent? 

Master (Moves along a little.) O yes! (Rolls himself 
up. Goes to sleep.) 
' Camel (Moves about again.) 
' Master What do you want? 

' Camel It is cold out here. May I bring my hind legs in- 
side the tent? 

• Master O yes! They cannot take up much more room 
after all. 

• Camel (steps in) It is very crowded here. I think you 
may as well move out now and let me have the whole tent. 
(Pushes and pushes.) 

Master (rolls out into the cold.) 
Camel (lies doTvn in the tent to sleep.) 

Hare and Tortoise 

Hare If I were as slow a creature as you are, I'd never 
try to walk. 

Tortoise (crawling along) But for all that I think it very 
likely I could beat you in a race. 

Hare (screams) • Beat me in a race! 

Tortoise (defiantly) Yes — beat you in a race. 

Hare (sneers) I'd like to see you beat me in a race. 

Tortoise • Let's try it. 

Hare Agreed! Let us start from this post. We will 
run one mile. Come, Mr. Fox, you shall be the judge. 

Fox One for the money. 

Two for the show, 

Three to get ready, 

Four — to go. 
Hare (leaps away) 
Tortoise (plods along) 

(A few moments intervene.) 

Hare (half way to goal) Oh, it is too hot a day to run. 
I'll lie down under this shade tree and rest. That stupid 
tortoise will not be along for hours yet. (Lies down. Goes 
to sleep,) 

Tortoise (plods on — reachts goal) 

• Hare (wakes — yawns) Oho! Oho! Where is that tor- 
toise now, I wonder? 

• Fox (sneers) At the goal — ten minutes ago. Next 
time you brag - — (Fox laughs and laughs) 





■ Hare (runs and hides himself. Says to himself) How 
foolish I was! Swift as I am, to let that patient, plodding 
tortoise get ahead of me. 

The Boy and the River 

Boy (with basket). 

Mother (at home). 

Boy I am going to market. I have butter and cheese 
to sell. (Pauses before imaginary river.) How shall I get 
across this river ? It is a very wide stream. I will wait until 
it has run past. (Lies down on bank.) 

(Some time later.) 
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Boy Night is coming on. (Tremhling) I begin\tojbe 
afraid. 1*11 run home to mother. (Jumps up — runs io 
comer — whore girl, as mother, wails,) 

Mother How is this, my son ? Here are the butterand 
cheese you took to market. Why are they not sold? 

Boy Why, mother, I came to a river that has been running 
all day. I waited for it to run past, but when I left it was 
still going. 

• Mother And so it will run, my boy, long after you and I 
are forgotten. 



ANCES of crimson and spears of gold, 

And crowns of purple and silver sheen, 
All of the wayside nooks now hold, 
Marshalled against their living green." 




In the Primary Room II 

October 

Eleanor Cameron 

Primary Music 

Monotones 

AS |soon as the [children have learned two or three 
son^y the teacher should begin to single out those 
pupils who are monotones. This task is easily ac- 
complished by starting a song and then walking up 
and down the aisles. As the monotones are discovered, the 
names may be taken for future reference and consideration. 
Great care must be used in making this test, for the list, 
when completed, should include the name of every child 
whose singing is not absolutely true to pitch. The worst 
cases are most easily noted, for, as a general rule, the mono- 
tone pupils have the strongest and coarsest voices and easily 
drown Uie tones of the better singers. 

In working with this group of children, the teacher will 
find use for her entire stock of patience as well as her utmost 
skill. No other class of pupils are so especially in need of 
constant and intelligent help. The majority of the mono- 
tones aie easily cured, but the most obstinate cases often call 
for peculiar remedies which tax the teacher's ingenuity to the 
farthest limit. Sometimes the progress made will be almost 
uimoticeable, but "patience and perseverance" will, in time, 
work wonders, even for the most dull-eared child. 

In working to help the monotones, the teacher should take 
them at a time and place apart from the other children. 
If possible, do not allow any of the other children to listen 
to the first attempts of this group of pupils. There are many 
reasons for this. To the child whose ear is sensitively true, 
nothing is more painful than to hear others struggle to reach 
a given tone only to fall far below it. In addition to this 
objection, there is the still more serious danger that the ear 
of a naturally musical child may become affected in listening 
to the work of the monotone. Children are exceedingly 
imitative and will seize upon anything, heard frequenSy, 
and reproduce it for themselves. In cases where the teacher 
has herself had a faulty ear, it has been noticed that the 
entire roomful of pupils, musical and duU-eared alike, have 
never fauled to fiat a tone just where the teacher did. For 
this reason, every primary teacher should be very siu:e that 
her own scale tones are absolutely correct. If certain tones 
are found to be (ever so slightiy) sharp or flat, the scale 
should be constantly practiced until the defective places have 
all been remedied. In teaching songs to the children, es- 
pecially those songs in which there is a modulation by raising 
the voice a half-tone higher or lower, the teacher should test 
her own rendition by comparing her tones with those of an 
instrument or pitch pipe. Wherever a difference is noted, 
the line or phrase should be given over and over until it can 
be sung correctiy. 

In trying to cure a monotone pupO, try to find out the 
cause of the trouble. If the reason for the faulty singing is 
known, it will not be difficult to discover a remedy. The 
great majority of cases may be accounted for in one of three 
ways« There may be a lack of co-ordination between the 



mind and the vocal organs so that the voice is not, as yet, 
under the control of the child's will. Again, many children 
are monotones simply because they are naturally strong of 
voice and have never heard distinctly the voices of other 
more musical pupils. The worst cases of monotone singing 
are those that arise from lack of an inborn, musical ear. 
These littie ones do not hear with discrimination, and often 
are wholly unconscious of the ^ct that they are singing 
entire songs on one tone. 

The first step in all primary music teaching, should be the 
softening of the littie voices. First year children are always 
noticeable because of the heavy quality of the singing. Aim 
to secure pure light head tones from the beginning, and after 
the desired quality has been once obtained, never aUow the 
singing, either in scale or song, to become loud and coarse.. 
Almost all of the present-day children's songs are written in 
a high pitched key, and the teacher should always start each 
song on its correct tone. This is easily done by keeping a 
list of songs written upon the blackboard, following the titie 
of each one with its key and first tone. If the teacher attempts 
to begin the songs without the aid of the pitch-pipe, or an 
instrument, there is always danger of pitching the^^jfirst tone 
too low and thereby coarsening the voices. The movement 
of each song should constantiy be kept in mind, for a good, 
brisk tempo makes a heavy dragging tone impossible. 

In pupils where the faulty tone work is called by lack of 
control over the vocal organs, a few days' work often brings 
a permanent change for the better. There are many ways 
of helping this cla^ of monotones. Begin the work by the 
use of the prolonged tones on a high pitch. 

The teacher may first give the sound on the pitch-pipe or 
with the voice, and call upon the children to reproduce it. 
Do as much of this work as possible by means of g^mes. 
Let the pupils ''play" whistie, steamboat, bells, etc. Use 
the same tone until it can be accurate^ given by each one of 
the group. After this, begin upon another one of the high 
pitches. Gradually work down until a great many long tones 
have been reproduced and the littie ones are ready for a change 
in the game. As a slight variation, give several days' dnll 
upon repeated tones and then go to work with two tone imita- 
tion. This step is a littie more difficult than the previous 
ones, but much can be accomplished in games similar to those 
used in the first steps. The ''calling game," wherein the 
pupils use each other's names, is a very vsduable help in 
beginning this work. At first, give the "call" upon an 
octave, as low "c" — high "c." Follow with the same work 
in different keys until the children can imitate rapidly and 
with true pitch. At this point, it is well to change the form 
of the modd to high do and sol (four tones bek>w). After 
this has been mastered, the teacher may give the same call (a 
name) upon high do — mi (above) and other tones both 
farther from and nearer to the first tone. 

Continue the reproducing of two different tones until^each 
child can imitate (without sharped or flatted tone) any two 
pitches that are sung to him. Occasionally gp back to the 
first step by giving a quick drill in the hearing of single tones. 
If the children have mastered the work, step by step, they 
are now able, with a very littie drill, to reproduce three, four, 
and five-tone models given by the teacher. Use the syllables 
loo, 00, 0, e, and i. As the different- pupils (of this group) 
show decided improvement, put them back and let them 
have their music lesson with the rest of the children. 

Monotones arising from the second cause, are best helped 
by being made to &ten, for a short time, to the singing of 
the other children. Require such pupils to be perfectiy quiet 
and attentive, and, after a few days have elapsed, let them 
try again. It will be found that several littie ones can now 
sing with the desired accuracy. If some are still in need of 
help, have them listen again and for a longer period of time, 
when a second testing should take place. With a great 
majority of this group, further help will be found unnecessary, 
as they soon find enough assistance in the daily music lesson 
given to the whole school. If, after several weeks, one or 
more of this group still remain as monotone singers, it is 
well to give them special work either with the first or third 
group. 

It is most difficult to dealj[with the child whose ears are 
musically dull by nature. Something must be done to quicken t 
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the mind as well as the slow process of hearing. The faculty 
of differentiation must be most carefully fostered by every 
means that the teacher can devise. It is well to start out in 
this work with the most simple kind of ear-training. If there 
is a piano in the school-room the teacher is armed with a 
powerful weapon, but without an instrument the voice and 
the pitch-pipe will be found able to do much toward supplying 
this deficiency. Several games are here suggested. 

1 Sound two tones (alike) and have pupils listen closely. 
Repeat several times and then ask, "Were the two sovmds 
like or unlike?" Give many instances of like tones before 
you present two different ones. 

2 Sound two high tones (just alike) and ask, "Were the 
two sounds high or low?*' Work many tones with the high 
pitch and then give lower ones. After the pupils can readily 
distinguish both high and low tones, play but one note at a 
time and ask, "High or low?" It is more difficult to listen 
perfectly to one tone than to two of the same kind. Farther on 
in this work, give several different tones in consecutive ordcsr 
and ask, "How many high tones did you hear?" "Low?" 

3 Sound two pitches and question, "Was the second tone 
highw or lower than the first one?" After a little drill take 
up the more difficult form of the game as follows: 

Sound two different tones and call upon a pupil to describe 
them. Use such terms as, "High and higher," "High and 
lower," "Low and lower," "Low and higher." 

4 Rapidly sound different tones. After each one, have 
the pupil or pupils answer instantly, as "High," "Low," etc. 

5 Give three, four, or five related tones in successive order. 
Ask, "Did I go up or down?" "How many tones up did 
I go?" etc. 

The third group of children should not be allowed to sing 
with the other little ones. Much will be gained in ear 
perception if they are made to listen during the time of the 
regular music lesson. After these pupils have gained con- 
siderable skill in the above games, have them listen a number 
of times to the same tone and then ask them to sing it as 
many times as you did. If several cannot succeed in this, 
do more work in the games. Before the pupils try to imitate 
the given tones, be sure to ask if they were like or unlike. 
As soon as each child can correctly reproduce one given sound, 
use others, carrying on this kind of work until the results 
are satisfactory. Always go very slowly, being sure that each 
child has a perfect grasp of each step before another is taken. 

As soon as you can see a steady improvement in ttie hearing, 
give much more drill in matching pitches. Begin with the 
high placed tone and go down to a lower one, graduaUy 
introducing more tones into the models given for imitation. 
Do individual work most of the time and try to "bring out" 
the timid pupils. As soon as everyone in the group can sing 
accurately and lightly, from high do down to low do and 
back again, it is time to sing the scale as a whole. Before 
giving the syllable names, the pupils should practice the scale 
many times with the sounds loo^ 0, and e. Keep the tones 
very light and soft. At this stage of progress, the children, 
who have been given special help will be able to take the 
regular music lesson with the others. 

In working with monotones, the teacher will sometimes 
find a case that seems to defy her most earnest efforts. The 
devices that quickly help the other children in the group, fail 
utterly in some of these peculiar instances. Such a child 
will remain a monotone for a long time after the rest of the 
pupils have all developed into true-eared singers. In spite 
of the seeming hopelessness of the attempts, there should be 
constant and untiring effort put forth to reach and help this 
pupil. Sometimes the mind may be reached through an 
appeal to the physical side of the child. Walking down a 
ffight of stairs and singing down the scale has proved helpful 
in some cases. Other children seem to grasp the idea of 
of changing tone from higher to lower if they raise the hand, 
palm downward, and lower it by steps as they give the succes- 
sive tones of the scale. One very stubborn case was conquered 
by the teacher placing her hand on the palm of the child and 
telling him to push upward with his hand at the same time 
pushing the voice up to the next tone. It is a good plan to 
find out such a child's strongest interest and then devise 
some plan for helping him by making use of this discovery. 
If one thing fails, the teacher should use her ingenuity to find 



something else for the child's assistance. Study the pupil 
most carefidly, since the remedy must be suited to the peodi- 
arities of the situation. Use one device after another, never 
despairing, for the teacher who leads an alien into the land 
of music has added an untold enjoyment to the life as well 
as a means of soul enrichment that is well worth all of her 
time and trouble. 

With the work in ear-training and voice-placing, all mono- 
tones should have the pleasure of learning a few of the simpler 
songs. Choose the songs that contain well-known conc^ts, 
a good, lively rhythm, and a rapid tempo. Motion songs are 
excellent, for in the accompaniment of finger and arm action, 
the teacher has made an appeal to still another side of the 
child, that is,* the physical nature. The making of motions 
always helps the even flow of the rhythm. Choose short 
songs, such as, "Mother's Knives and Forks," etc. 

General Suggestions 

In giving the scale to the children, take especial care that 
the lips are easily and properly shaped into a rather long oval. 
Be sure that the mouth is wcU open and that the children are 
not drawing the lips into a pinched position over the teeth. 
Have the scale names pronounced very clearly and distinctly. 
Give much drill in saying the various syllables before the 
little ones attempt to sing the entire scale. Let many of the 
musical pupils sing the scale alone, taking care to select as 
many boys as you do girls. If some of the little folks are 
timid about singing alone, let the children occasionally play 
some of their out-of-door round games in the school-room. 
If there are many backward children, play these games quite 
often, as this is a valuable aid in putting such little ones at 
ease. Later on in the work, have much individual rendition 
of songs so that you may discover and correct errors in 
words, tone and time. The versions of some children will 
often prove to be quite surprising revelations. 

For variety, often have the little boys sing a song and the 
girls listen carefully, so that they may give an opinion upon 
tone, clear enunciation, etc. After this have the little giris 
sing the same song and the boys pass judgment. Boys often 
have coarser voices than those of the little girls, so this plan 
is very helpful for securing light, imiform tone. 

Several of the most enjoyable sense training games may be 
modified to aid in the primary music. A few of these de\ices 
are suggested as games. 

1 Place a chOd in front with his back to the children. 
Teacher moves about the room and touches different children 
upon the head. The child just chosen sings the scale or a 
short song, and the pupil in front tells the name of the singer. 
If his guess is correct, the little one who sang takes his place 
in front, etc. For variety, often let one child show how many 
pupils he can guess from the voices. 

2 Send a group of five or six pupils out into the hall. 
Have each one sing the scale and the pupils in the room guess 
who sang. 

3 Change the old game of " Ruth and Jacob " into a musi- 
cal aid by selecting two pupils and blindfolding one of them. 
The other child moves softly about singing "loo," and the 
blindfolded one tries to find him by the sound of his voice. 

4 Statfon four or five children in different places about the 
room, first blindfolding a chosen pupO. The children sing the 
scale one at a time, and the blindfolded pupil points in the cUrec- 
tion from which the sound comes and says, "East," "West," etc. 

Every teacher shotdd occasionally sing to the children some 
interesting and imfamiliar little song that is in some way 
connected with the subjects that are being considered. 
This is always a rare treat and may be made a means of 
much improvement in the interpretation work. Choose a 
song that the children are not going to learn and sing it in 
as fine a manner as if you were trying to please the most 
critical audience. Select a few of the songs for pure fun, 
others for imagination, and others for* nature work, etc. 
Take especial pains with the clearness of enunciation and 
the purity of tone, being careful to exaggerate any litde point 
in which you desire improvement on the part of the little ones. 

In discipline, music is one of the teacher's most powerful 
aids, and for this reason there should be several times during 
the session when she can take a few moments to clear the 
atmosphere with a brisk, cheery song. /^^ ,r-v>--vi-^Ti-> 
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^ '* Possessive Plural 

irhave found the following simple rule very effective in 
teaching fifth grade pupils this seemingly puzzling principle: 
"Write the plural of the word, then place the aposttt)phe 
aftertthe plural form"; as,^ horses' bridles, men's hats, 
children's playthings. The children very easily see that the 
I^uralcf "man"is "men,"aiidnot "mens"; so the apostrophe 
goes after the n and not after the s. 

E. K. C. 



Five Minute Study Period 

This is a device for conducting a five-minute study period 
in first or second grade reading lessons when class are 
reading in books, although it could be used satisfactorily in 
board work. 

Let all the class have their place in the book by keeping 
forefinger of the right hand on the word read. This enables 
the teacher to walk around class and see if all the children 
are looking at the correct word. 

Should the sentence be, " Can you see the fat cat ?" teacher 
will count "i." Class give word, "Can." Teacher coimt 
"2." Class give word, "you," andso on through the sentence. 
When the second sentence is reached, the teacher will begin 
at "i" again, and so on. This gives the whole class an 
opportunity to find out any word they may not know, as well 
as not allowing the brightest one to take the lead, as all are 
to give it at time the teacher gives "i," etc. 

Try it, teachers. I have used it for a month now, and 
found that my slow ones are coming up to the standard very 
rapidly;** for I insist that everyone say the word, often stooping 
over some particular child to see if he is getting the right 
sound. 

R. M. A. 



Phonic Devices 

• I will mention a little'device I use' in my first grade class 
for stimulating interest and thought getting. By embracing 
words outside of the regular reader it helps to enlarge the 
vocabulary. 

With the supposition that the child has been in school 
several months and learned all the simple phonograms, I 
proceed as follows: 

"I am going to send some one to the store to buy some " 

Here I write the word "flour" on the board. "John, tell 
me what letters talk together." John promptly says "fl" 
and "ou." Now, "Mary may go to the store to buy this 
article." Mary proceeds to sound the word and is delighted 
with her purchase. 

Other words are taken, as, "molasses," "soap," "candy," 
"crackers," etc. Another day things pertaining to a dry 
goods store are used for phonograms, and so on. Sometimes 
we play what we. are going to be when we grow to be men 
and women. The words relating to occupation are written, 
as, "teacher," "engineer," "carpenter," "stenographer," etc. 
Phonograms being marked properly, the little tots getting the 
words without more help on the teacher's part. Another 
variety takes in different parts of a house. I introduce this 
game by saying, "Nellie is hiding." Mother calls, "Where 

are you, Nellie?" She answers, "I am in the " Here I 

>»*ite the word "pantry," in large letters on the board. A 
- - -Id calls out the phonogram and proceeds to sound and 



ftnd][wbcre Nellie is. Next take'" parlor, "i" kitchen," and 
so on. Names of flowers may also be used. • The little ones 
are*delighted'to''go to^the^circus, as I^term it, and^see^the 
different animals, and I write familiar ones like "lion," 
"tiger, "camel," etc. 

H. N. 



Music Helps 

• My children have improved more this year in their music 
than I^have ever known them to do before. Last year I de- 
cided that their weakness was in individual sight reading 
and tried to think of a plan to help them. I bought ruled 
music paper and marked in ink a quantity of simple exercises, 
five or six notes to each exercise written in the key of C. 




^^^^^ 



I distributed the slips by a monitor each morning, first 
child, number i, first morning; number 2, second morning, 
etc., so that each child might get a new exercise each morning. 
In thb way the exercises lasted as long as I cared to drill 
them on the key of C. There is a method of teaching music 
by these individual slips, but I could find nothing which' 
would give me the amount of drill I needed on simple reading. 
At first the children were afraid to sing alone, but soon learned 
to take it as a matter of course. By insisting on promptness 
I heard nearly every scholar each morning, in a school of 
about forty-eight. In connection with the individual work, 
of course, I had concert reading from board, songs, rounds, 
etc., and also occasional periods of seat work, giving each 
child a piece of music paper, with instructions to copy and 
mark each note. 

B. G. 



Phonics 

Should like to see. some articles on phonics that could be 
used in an ungraded school where all the pupils for the last 
twenty years have mumbled instead of articulating clearly. 

N. E. O. 



How shall we awake dreamy, listless children? 

C. W. 



Would you compel children to read as a reading lesson a 
selection that they simply hated ? 

W. 



Do you think it best to begin formal number lessons in the 
first school year, when they begin at five years of age? 

M. 
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Children's Letters 

Letters from Children in Australia and the 
Answers from American Children 

THREE little Australian girls made their own selection 
from the pages of Children's Work in Piomary Edu- 
cation, and voluntarily wrote three of the children 
the following letters. I sent them at once to the 
teachers of the children addressed, who kindly accepted my 
suggestion that they answer these letters, and have for- 
warded me their replies. The following letter from the 
teacher of thelittle girls in Australia is of interest. 

—The Editor 

Baillie St. 
Horsham, Vic. 
Dear Editor, 

Your paper, the Primary Education, is received with much interest 
by some of my little pupils. They are always interested in the Chil- 
dren's Page. They also learn the little songs and like to hear the stories. 
Thr«« of the little girls have written letters to three of the little 
exhibitors in your paper. I would be delighted if they received an 
answer in the paper. Their work is ail original excepting the bird, 
which was too long and I altered for ^the child. Just now there is 
a great move in Australia concerning education and American ideas 
seem to be giving their stamp to the Victorian work. 

It would be nice if we had a paper here like yours. Naturally some 
parts of your paper are so American that they hardly appeal to our 
children. But considering we are a youthful community, I think 
wonders have been done for the children. 
Trusting that my letter will not be beneath your notice, 

Believe me. 

Faithfully yours, 

Clare L. Brent. 

• My school is registered as Primary, but I only have a few scholars. 
I come from London, and have only been in Autralia five years. 

Australian Letters 

Horsham 

Vic Aus 

March 8th 07 
Dear Marion, 

I saw your drawing in the Primary Education which we get from 
New York. I am nine years old and live in Horsham I go to a Pri- 
vate School. 

• Not far from where I live there is a range of Mountains called the 
Grampians where Kangaroos live. 

This is a Kangoroo 
Hope you will write soon. 

Your unknown friend 
• Marion Turner 

Horsham 
Vic. Aus. 

March 8th 07. 
Dear Gladys^ 

I saw your rabbit in the Primary Education I am nine years 
old too 

These queer birds Kve here They are Kookaburras but we call 
them Laughing Jackasses 

Your unknown friend 

Isabel Brent 

Horsham 
Vic: Aus: 

March 8th 
Dear Genevieve, 

I saw your Palm tree in the Primary Education it is very nice. I 
am eight years old too. The loveliest tree in Australia is the wattle. 
It is a kind of gum with pretty yellow flowers. I would like to send 
you a little piece because it smells so nice, 

Your unknown friend 

Ida Brent 

Answers to the Australian Letters 

104 W. Flora St., 
Stockton, Calip., 

June 10, 1907. 
Dear Ida: 

• I received your most interesting letter and was very pleased. The 
pafan-tree that I drew was drawn when I was in the Third Grade. 
I am now in the Sixth. My teacher's name is Miss Wagner. 

We have a very pleasant school, which has nine rooms being used 
for educational purposes. There are several other rooms such as the 
store-room (where all the supplies are kept), the principal's oflfice the 
janitor's room and the coal-room. 

The picture of the Wattle Blossom is very good indeed, from your 
picture of it. I judge that it must be very like the Acacia Tree which 
has a pretty, fuzzy, yellow blossom and leaves which look like the 
represented leaves of your picture. The best way for me to describe 
the Acacia Tree is to send a spray of it to you. 



My grandfather was a missionary in Australia about fifty years and 
my father was born there. Does the sweet-pea grow in your country' ? 
I think it is one of the prettiest flowers that grow in our country, though 
I have not seen all that grow here. 

I have never been out of California, and I think that it is a lovely 
state to live in. Have you ever been out of Victoria? 

The flowers which are below are sweet peas. They are to be found 
growing in almost any color. 

Your new friend, 

Genevieve Mayne. 

AsHMONT, Mass., June 12, 1907. 
Dear Isabel, 

■ The little girl to whom you wrote has moved away to another school, 
soy will answer your letter for her 

I liked that bird you drew very much. We have many birds here. 

• We have the blue bird, the swallow, the robin, the black bird and 
the cat bird. 

Your little friend, 

Marjorie 

Dorchester, Mass., June 11, 1907. 
Dear Marion, 

The little girl to whom you wrote has left this school now. Perhaps 
she is in the grammar school. 

I am eight years old and I am in the third grade in the primary 
school. 

I like your kangaroo drawing ^very much indeed, I like Isabel's 
bird, too, but I don't know the name of if. Perhaps our teacher told 
us the name of it. 

• The apple blossoms on the trees are white now, but in October 
there will be apples rosy and ripe to eat. 

Your little friend, 

Ruth 



An Autumn Leaf Party 

Maude M. Grant 

" October gave a party, the leaves by hundreds came. 
The ashes, oaks, and maples, and leaves of every name; 
The simshine spread- a carpet and everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, Professor Wmd, the band " — 

sang the boys andjgirls'in Miss Weston's primary room. 

Outside it was real October weather. The maples along 
the street had turned to rich red and yellow hues, and the 
glorious old oak in the school-yard rustled his glossy red- 
bronze leaves in the cool autunm breeze. The sky was like 
turquoise and the sunshine enveloped everything in its warm 
red rays. 

From the school-room windows, one could see the steep 
Purple Hill, down which crept the farmers' wagons on their 
way to town. 

"I saw the leaves going to the party," said little Thomas 
to Miss Weston. 

"Did you, dear? What a lovely day for a party!" Then 
looking into the bright faces of the boys and girls before her, 
Miss Weston said, "Suppose we have an autimwi-leaf party 
this afternoon. Would you like it?" 
• Delighted giggles, ecstatic little jumps up and down in 
the seats and an audible " O goody! " proclaimed the feelings 
of the school at large. 

After the A class had read the little lesson in the primer 
about the "red maple leaf that grew on a tall tree," and had 
spelled the simple words, Miss Weston gave them the waste 
paper basket and sent them out in the school-yard and along 
the sidewalk to pick up the red and yellow maple leaves — 
" Only the clean whole ones," she said. 

So out they marched, the little band of twenty, with the 
waste basket carefully carried between two sturdy six-year- 
olds. 

While they were out at work, Miss Weston gave the "baby 
class" (September beginners) a lesson from the blackboard. 
With colored crayons, she skillfully drew upon the board 
bright autiunn leaves, and the children made sentences about 
them, and these sentences formed the reading lesson. 

After this lesson was over, Miss Weston tapped her bell at 
the window, and the A class boys and girls trooped in, waste 
basket and hands full of bright leaves. 

"Harry may take the basket and give each boy and girl a 
little pile of leaves, and Jennie may pass the scissors," said 
Miss Weston. "We will make some leaf chains, and I will 
show you how. Cut the stems from the leaves and lay them 
in a neat little pile on your desks — the stems are going to be 
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pretty garland. 

"Oh, I know how," piped up Earl, the irrepressible, "me 
and Emma made some Saturday." 

Clip, clip, went the scissors, the leaves rustled, and forty- 
five boys and girls were busily at work. 

"Make your leaf chains long enough to hang from the top 
of the blackboard to the chalk tray," said Miss Weston, as 
she went up and down the aisles. " Oh, here is ELitty — she 
has finished hers. I will put^it up right away," and with a 
small tack hammer and a pin, Miss Weston fastened the 
leafy chain to the molding above the blackboard. She was 
kept busy at it, for the completed chains were handed to her 
by their small makers as soon as she was ready for them, 
and in a short time the blackboards were nearly concealed 
from view by the vari-colored leaf portieres. 

A great many of the leaves with stout stems had been laid 
aside, and Miss Weston gave to five of her trusty helpers each 
a long piece of cord with directions to "tie in the leaves by 
their stems." The five trusty helpers set to work, and to the 
others Miss Weston gave drawing paper and pencils, and 
with a leaf for a pattern they drew the outline, cut it out, 
and colored it with their crayons. 

"I can make a little basket of a leaf, Miss Weston," said 
Richard. "My mamma showed me how." 

"How nice ! You may make one for me, Richard," said^Miss 
Weston, and Richard took a good-sized maple leaf from the 
table, folded the sides over to the middle of the leaf and folded 
the end of the leaf up and stuck the stem through, thus 
making a quaint little basket or pouch with the stem of the 
leaf for the handle. 

The other children eagerly copied, and there were leaf 
baskets on every desk. 

Miss Weston chose the best of these and put them on the 
"show shelf" — a low broad shelf covered with dark green 
paper-cambric, upon the frill of which (with Miss Weston's 
help) little Ada was piiming the choicest of the red and 
yellow leaves. 

"There *s a chestnut tree by our house," said Harry. "I '11 
bring you some of the chestnut leaves this afternoon. They 
are big and yellow." 

"Over by my gwamma's they's a lot of little wed leaves on 
a bush wight by the woad," said the tiny Robert. 

"Oh, yes, Robert," said Miss Weston, who knew the spot, 
"those are the beautiful red sumach leaves. Do you suppose 
Jamie and you could bring me some little branches of it?" 

Robert eagerly assented, and Miss Weston took the strings 
into which the five "trusty ones" had tied the leaves and 
strung them across the room, far above the heads of the 
children, where they fluttered gaily to and fro in the gentle 
breeze from the windows. 

Festoons of leaves were hung about the organ, over the 
clock, and down the sides and front of Miss Weston's desk. 

The paper cuttings of the leaves were pinned upon the 
black calico curtain, and several of the older children, at 
Miss Weston's suggestion, made bright leaf mats by pinning 
several red and yellow leaves together. 

From imder the tall elm tree at the comer Jasper had 
gathered some of the long yellow-brown leaves, and by 



pinning these together he had made a semblance 
to a boat. 

"This is Hiawatha's canoe," he said proudly. 

In the afternoon came the children with more 
leafy spoils. One has only to mention a thing 
in the primary room, you know, and promptly 
one is overwhelmed by the gifts which eager 
hands thrust upon one. 

Dear little eager hands I the whole great out- 
of-doors is yours, and the treasures of it are 
manifold, from the first soft pussy-willows to 
the bright leaves of autumn and the empty 
own from the tree by the winter's gale. 
L Jamie brought bunches of the flaming sumach 
Veston set upon the organ in a large can skill- 
d by a puffy covering of moss green cr^pe paper, 
nch with yellow maple leaves brightened up the 
T, and the prettiest of Harry's yellow chestnut 
tinned at the top of the black curtain for a 



"I guess the leaves like to come to our party," said little 
Emma softly. 

Several little autumn songs had been learned by the boys 
and girls; among them a "Brownie Song," and Miss Weston 
chose twelve or fifteen little boys and^ girls to be the "leaf 
brownies," and the "leaf brownies" had to wear leaf wreaths 
upon their heads. These were made by pinning the leaves 
together. 

When the song was announced, the children who were to 
sing it, with wreaths on their heads and fingers on their lips, 
ran softly forward, took hold of hands, formed a circle, and 
tripped softly around, singing: 

"Hist, hist, be still, on tip-toe now advance, 
We've come to have a merry Brownie dance, 

We will form our circle here, 

Stepping lightly, for we fear 
We may waken all the sleeping world perchance. 

" Oh, we're as light as thistle down or dew, 
We're brownies of the brownie band so true, 
And we dance the livelong night, 
Vanish with the morning light, 
Hiding safe from mortal vision and from you." 

After which, with smiling faces and slightly out of breath, 
the "leaf brownies" tripped gaily to their seats and vanished. 

Hobart brought a branch of fresh green leaves that had 
been overlooked by Jack Frost (or, perhaps, according to 
the new theory they had not "ripened" yet), and by virtue 
of his having been at school since the last spring vacation, 
and having learned the song in the long-ago last May, he 
stood up at the front of the room and, waving his branch, 
sang about the "green leaves and how they shook hands 
with the frolicking breezes." It was a pretty song, and 
"Hobart remembered it beautifully," said Miss Weston with 
a smile. 

Little Ella then spoke a short "piece" which she had 
learned from her primer: 

"The maple is a dainty maid, the pet of all the wood, 

• Who lights the dusky forest glade with scarlet cloak and hood.'' 

The school in concert repeated a simple rhyme which Miss 
Weston had written for them: 

" The leaves like butterflies flit down, 
Red, brown and orange-gold; 

Now here, now there, • 

Blown by the air, 
They whirl above the mold. 

" At last like butterflies, they light 
Upon the dry brown grass, 
And light as air 
They nestle there, 
And whisper as you pass." 

The old familiar song of "Come, little leaves," was sung 
and motioned out, and after this came a little language lesson 
on leaves; their uses, color, and shape, in which all the 
school took part. 

Then Miss Weston had the "monitors" (those sitting in 
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the front of each row) distribute down their aisles large 
maple leaves, which had been carefully selected. 

On these leaves Miss Weston laid a handful of peanuts 
and chestnuts and one or two wintergreen and peppermint 
candies, explaining that the flavoring for the candies was 
taken from the leaves of the wintergreen and peppermint 
plants. 

What mattered it if peanut shells and ragged leaVes littered 
the floor? Mr. Williams, the janitor, is good-natured, and 
October days are none too long for October pleasures. 



The Twain Mile 

A. C. SCAMMELL 

"Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain." 

Don't run, teachers. No sermonette is to follow this text. 
Like many another helpful thought, it comes, and stays, and 
will not go until I put it to some use. So I use it now to 
hang a bit of a school talk on. 

Miss Ainslee was not fond of children, so she owned, but 
she went the duty mile with them every day; then she left 
them to find the rest of their way alone. Sometimes they 
found it; oftener they missed it. Miss Ainslee's conscience 
compelled her to go that one mile, but she went it at great 
cost to herself, for her school was notably a difficult one to 
manage. 

One day, she had a revelation. It came to her that she 
had never gone the twain mile, the mile beyond the ought- 
to-do, the expected-to-do, the paid-to-do mile, with her 
children. 

The day after her awakening, she set out bravely to go 
that other mile. For many days, none of her children went 
with her, and night foimd her lonely and over-tired. 

You know, if ever you have had the experience, that the 
children in "hard" schools are fond of springing things 
upon one another, and upon their teachers. Miss Ainslee's 
boys and girls were so surprised by her sudden and lively 
interest in their interests, that they sharpened all their senses 
to detect gins in her new way. -Aiter they found that there 
were none, and that her interest in them was genuine, why, 
they were as glad of her company along their way as she 
was of theirs. And when she became acquainted with her 
school, not as pupils, but as erratic, warm-hearted children 
yet in the makmg, and their finish depending much upon 
what she would do for them, then she began to be fond of 
them, and for the first time she really enjoyed teaching. 

Of course, you expect me to say that her school grew into 
a notably easy one, all because of the discovery of that twain 
mile. For, besides leading straight into the children's hearts, 
Miss Ainslee found that this other mile led her into homes 
where work was waiting to be done; where the laugh and 
talk needed to be made earsome, the dress to be made eye- 
some, the stew to be made savory and nosesome, and the house 
to be made so homey, that come what might, the little bird 
in the heart would sing, all the year round. 

The other day, I visited a school whose teacher was walking 
the patience-niile with a thoroughly discouraged boy. I 
knew that she had denied herself a pleasant social evening 
with friends that she might prepare an illuminated half-hour 
for her boy, the next day. She did not single him out by act- 
ing, "See! I have taken all this pains for yow/" But, to the 
class at large, she explained, by the simplest object lessons, 
certain points already clear to them, but cloudy to the boy; 
and this in a way entertaining to the class, and awakening 
to the boy. 

I know a woman who began to walk the love-mile with her 
children on the first day of her teaching. Past seventy now, 
and a long way beyond her school-teaching days, she keeps 
faithfully on, and is still the beloved teacher to her grown-up 
boys and girls. How ? By keeping informed of their loca- 
tion, interests, lapses and rises; by rejoicing and sorrowing 
with them; by bearing them towards the best in life by her 
strong desire-prayers, the prayers which the psychologists 
now tcU us cannot fail of their assenting answer; by the 



written message, the holiday remembrance, and the friendly 
caU. 

Once, in reply to a friend's remonstrance, she asked, with 
all of her girlhood's naivete, "Don't you think that a young 
girl should wed the work of her choice ? I wedded teaching 
because I loved it, and I expect to stand by it, with all it 
means, as long as I live." 



English Composition 

(Uniform Examination Questions in The School BuUetin for May, 1907) 

1 Write a letter to a publishing firm, ordering a set of 
reading books for a class of 20 pupils. 

2 Classify each of the following sentences as loose, periodic, 
or balanced: rewrite the loose sentences in periodic form; 
indicate two points of contrast in the balanced sentence: 
a Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of be- 
trothal. 

b Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset was seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blo^Ti, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strown. 

c The ships were in extreme peril, for the river was low 
and the only navigable channel ran very near the left 
bank, where the enemy were encamped. 

3 Show how the strength of a sentence is affected by (i) the 
choice of words, (2) the arrangement (or order) of the 
words, (3) the number of words. 

In the following sentences point out and correct (i) t^o 
violations of strength, (2) two violations of clearness, 
(3) one violation of unity. 
a When I arrived at Rome they conducted me to St. 

Peter's where some American friends met me. 
h When she saw him he treated her as kindly as the 

others. 
c I wish to be with and to work for my parents. 
d John, the brother of Henry, who gave me the book is 

an author. 
e The book was universally read by everybody. 
/ Anna told her sister that she was not ver>' strong and 

therefore she had to be careful. 

4 Expand the following sentence by adding a noun in appo- 
sition, a relative clause, an adverb of manner, an adverbial 
phrase of time and an adverbial clause: Marian studies 
ner lesson. 

5 Show, either by defining or by using in sentences, the 
distinction in meaning between the words in each of five 
of the following groups: (i) inamigrate, emigrate, (2) pre- 
cise, concise, (3) convince, convict, (4) assent, consent, 
(5) species, specie, (6) constantly, frequently, (7) ballad, 
ballot. 

6 Show in what respect the figures of speech in each of the 
following groups are similar and in what respect they 
differ: (i) simile and metaphor, (2) apostrophe and 
personification. 

Give an illustration of simile and one of metaphor. 

7 Mention (i) three essential qualities of a good paragraph, 
(2) two purposes of an introductory paragraph. 

8 Construct an outline of at least five paragraphs for a 
narrative on one of the following topics: (i) My First 
Visit to a Farm, (2) Lost in the Woods, (3) A Curious 
Experience, (4) A Faithful Dog. 

9-10 Write the story outlined in answer to question 8. 

Answers 

(Copyright 1907, by C. W. Bardeen) 

1 Gansevoort, N. Y., April 11, 1907. 
C. W: Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: — Please send me 20 copies of Black's Sec- 
ond Graded Reader, with bill at best price for hitro- 
duction. 

Yours tru y 
LuciNDA G. Fitch, teacher village schod. 

2 (a) Periodic; (h) balanced; (c) loose. 

The river being low, and the only navigable cbaanel 
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ninning very near the left bank where the enemy were 
encamped, the ships were hi extreme peril. 
The time and the freshness. 

3 (i) The choice of words is what makes some utterances 
gems on the forefinger of time. Substitute any word in 
"Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low" and it is no 
longer Shakespeare. (2) The arrangement gives em- 
phasis. Thus: "The better part of valor is discretion." 
Transpose the subject and the force is gone. (3) The 
number of words is usually inversely as the strength. 
Thus when his sister goes to the foot of the stairs and 
calls out, "John, get up and come out here and see how 
fresh and beautifiJ the morning is," John does not even 
hear her. When his mother goes to the stairs, "John, 
get up quick, -it is most breakfast time; don't be late 
again and keep us all behind," John says sleepily, 
"Pretty soon," and turns over. But when his father 
goes to the foot of the staire, and says, "John!" he calls 
back, "Coming, father," and dresses in a hurry. 

(^) (3) The last clause modifies arrii^, but (2) is placed 
as if it modified conducted, 

(b) (2) The others may be subject or object. 

(c) Better, I wish to be with my parents and to work for 
them. 

(d) Except for the pimctuation (2) one could not tell 
whether who was John or Henry. 

(e) UniversaUy (i) is pleonastic. 

(J) In each case (2) she may be either Anna or her sister. 

4 Marian, dear child, who is like a daughter to me, dili- 
gently studies with patient perseverance, whenever she 
has a moment. 

5 He immigrates to America by emigrating from Italy. 
His figures are precise and his presentation of them forci- 
bly concise. He convinced tiie jury of his innocence 
aiwi they would not convict him. He gave his assent, 
whereupon John consented also. A hobo is a species 
of tramp without specie or any other form of money. 
Mary studies frequently, but Julia studies constantly. 
He hummed a Scotch ballad as he cast his ballot. 

6 (i) Both are based on resemblances, but simile uses the 
word like, while metaphor omits it. He flies like an 
arrow is simile. He flies, a htunan arrow, is metaphor. 
Apostrophe breaks off in the middle of a speech to ad- 
dress some person or thing; personification endows an 
animal or thing with human attributes. 

7 (i) It should present a thought clearly, adequately, 
forcibly. 

(2) To conciliate and interest the audience and prepare 
the way for the statement and argument to follow. 

8 Why I was sent away from home. 
My first impressions. 

Serious business begins. 
Some compensations. 
Why boys do not like the farm. 
9-10 omitted because of length. 

(All the questions and answers from the beginning of Uniform 
Examinations to March 31, 1890, are published in The New York 

Evestian Booh. 8vo, pp. 461, 6 illustrations. Manila, $1.00. Cloth, 
i.oo. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, Syracuse, New York.) 

What better way for the money and time expended, for a teacher to 
freshen up for examination than to "go through" this book? Send for 
copy of The School Bulletin containing list of books of these Questions 
and Answers, on separate subjects for several years. C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. — The EDrroR 



Good Words 

I find the same pleasure in Pmmary Education that I 
always have, and that is saying much, for in my early teaching 
I measured every new method and device by the standard 
of your paper. 

I always read the editorial first, then dip into the rest at 
my leisure. You have done much for me, in teaching me 
to think independently and to be honest enough to speak 
out the things which I know to be right for little children. 

M. W. 

Your March editorial was, to me, the best of anjrthing. 
I read it over and over and hugged myself because you also 
dislike those "animal-and-plant-talking stories" and the 
*'Mr. and Mrs." abomination. A teacher gave a lesson on 
"Mr. and Mrs. Robin." Next day a small boy c^me rushing 
in and said, "0, Miss D , I just saw one of them there 



wimmen robins feeding her children." 



N. 



I have been cutting the Prdiaay Education for my 
Month*s Scrap Books and I can't help but wish that every 
alternate page was one of advertisements, so that I could 
have everything to paste — or better that I had ten copies of 
each month. There is nothing in the paper that is useless. 
I think it was especially good this past year. 

I.E. 

Have been binding and indexing my last year's Psima&y 
Education and feel once more impelled to write you a 
personal note, thanking you for the great help you have 
been to me. 

Have been a subscriber ever since the magazine was first 
published and feel that you are one of my spedal friends. 
Have tried many primary papers, which have been dropped 
for the next new one, but have always remained faithful to 
my first love. Have them all and they are in constant use. 
Don't believe I could teach without Primary Education 
and the last copy is alway on my desk. 

K. 



Recitation 
A. B. B. 

(Showing a half apple', cut crosswise, to audience) 

Wouldn^t you really like to know 
The way that seeds in apples grow ? 




Cut 'cross the apple, there they are, 
Placed so they make a pretty star! 



A Palette 

Ochre of the chestnut, 

Emerald of the pine, 
Scarlet of the maple, • 

Crimson of the vine, 
Cobalt of the heaven. 

With these, at His will, 
God has made, in autumn, 

A palette of the hill. 

— IsabeUa Howe Fiske 



A Mathematical Tendency 

A Sunday School teacher had occasion to catechise a new 
pupil, whose ignorance of his Testament would have been amus- 
ing had it not been so appalling. One Sunday she asked the little 
feOow how many commandments there were. 

To her great surprise, the lad answered ^ibly enough, "Ten, 
ma'am." 

"And now, Sammy," pleasantly continued the teacher, "what 
would be the^'result if you should break one of them?" 

"Then there 'd be nine," triumphantly answered the youngster 
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Sentences for Blackboard and 
Supplementary Reading 

II 

For November 

A. J. K. 
Lesson I. 

1 Who, who! Who, who! 

2 • What a queer noise. 

3 What a queer looking bird. 

4 This queer looking bird is an owl. 

5 He made the queer noise. 

6 The owl is looking at you. 

7 • He has very big round eyes. 

^ 8 He lives in a tree near my school. 

9 His home is in a hole in the tree. 

10 He sleeps in the day time. 

1 1 He does not sleep at night. 

12 He sees well at night. 

13 He does not see well in the day time. 

14 This owl has three baby owls. 

15 Baby owls are not pretty birds. 

16 The baby owls will not fly away. 

17 They are too little to fly away. 

18 This owl will catch a rat for his baby owls. 

19 He will go to the old bam. 

20 He will go to the bam at night. 

21 This owl will go there to catch mice. 

22 Then he will feed his baby owls. 

23 Some owls are big birds. 

24 The owl does not sing. He can only hoot. 

25 Do you like to see such queer birds ? 

26 Do you like to hear such queer birds ? 

Lesson II. 

1 Just see that big frog! 

2 I will catch him, Mabel. 

3 Oh, no, you must not catch the old frog. 

4 I think he has some little frogs. 

5 This old frog must feed the baby frogs. 

6 He will feed them with flies. 

7 You can see him catch the flies. 

8 There! he is jumping on a log. 

9 The log is near the pond. * 

10 The frog likes to sit on the log. 

11 He likes to sit in the sun. 

12 See! he is hopping away. 

13 He will go into the pond, now. 

14 Then he will come back to the little frogs. 

15 Do you see him looking at you? 

16 I think he likes good little girls and boys. 

17 Do not try to catch the baby frogs. 

18 By and by they wiU be big frogs. 

19 They will catch flies and bugs, by and by. 

20 Hop away, old frog. We will not hurt you. 

21 We will not hurt your little frogs. 

Lesson III. 

1 How do you do, Mary? 

2 Will yoiu: mamma let you play with me?. 

3 I must ask her, Jennie. 

4 What are you going to play? 

5 I am going to play house. 

6 My mamma gave me a big doll. 

7 My papa gave me a little dog. 

8 I caU the doll, Bessie, and I call the dog. Rex. 

9 Would you like to see Rex jump ? 

10 Rex will jump very high. 

11 I will let you hold my big doll. 

12 Then we will go out to the bam. 

13 We will see the little chickens. 

14 Mamma will let us feed the chickens. 

15 You can feed the old hen. 

16 I will show you our cow. 



17 Papa will take you to ride. 

18 Now run home and ask your mamma. 

19 I know she2will|let]you come. 

20 You can bring your baby doll. 

21 We will have such a good time. 

22 Good-bye, Mary, come back, soon. 

Lesson IV. 

1 I am going to grandma's to-day. 

2 She wants me to come. 

3 May went away with mamma. 

4 She went on the train. 

5 Grandma lives near oiu: house. 
.6 She has such a pretty garden. 

7 A dove has a house in the garden. 

8 If you look, you will see her pretty flowers. 

9 It is siunmer time, now. 

10 We will pick some of the flowers. 

11 Do you like roses and pinks? 

12 Grandma has many kinds of floweis. 

13 Alice has been in grandma's garden. 

14 Willie has been in grandma's garden, too. 

15 He saw a butterfly. 

16 It was such a pretty one. 

17 It had black and yellow wings. 

18 Grandma gave me some seeds to plant. 

19 She let me plant them in her garden. 

20 I will take good care of them. 

21 The sun will shine on them. 

22 I will put water on them every day. 

23 By and by there will be flowers to look at. 

Lesson V. 

1 Where did you get your rabbit, John? 

2 Frank gave it to me. Was he not kind? 

3 Yes, he was very kind to give you a rabbit. 

4 Do you think he will give me a rabbit? 

5 I will ask him if he will give you one. 

6 My rabbit is black and white. 

7 Frank has one rabbit that is all white, 

8 He has many pet rabbits. 

9 They are all very pretty. 

10 Some have pink eyes. Some have blue eyes. 

11 I must give my rabbit some grass. 

12 A rabbit likes grass to eat. 

13 Frank gave the rabbit to me on my birthday. 

14 I shall be very kind to this pretty pet rabbit. 

15 Paf)a wiU make a little house for my rabbit. 

16 He will put it out in the garden. 

17 There will be a little yard aroimd the house. 

18 Then my little rabbit can run about 

19 I hope Frank will give you a little rabbit, too. 

20 I think you will be good to it. 

Lesson VI. 

1 How deep the snow is! 

2 It is still snowing, too. 

3 Do you like to see the snow come down ? 

4 It comes down very softly. 

5 Now the sun is coming out. 

6 It is not snowing now. 

7 Do come out to play in the snow. 

8 Oh, yes, I will take my new sled out with me. 

9 If you have no sled, I will give you a ride. 

10 We will not take the baby with us. She is too little, 

11 Where shall we go to play? 

12 We can go out on the hill. 

13 Would you like to coast down hill? 

14 Yes, if I may try your new sled. 

15 O yes, you may coast on my sled. 

16 Come, let us gp up the hill. 

17 We shall not be cold, for I shall put on my warm coat 

18 So shall I; and I shall have on my warm mittens. 

19 Now see how fast my sled will go. 

20 You jump on and try it. 

21 Yes, it does go very fast. 

22 We must not stay too late. 

23 Mamma will want us at home. 
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Lesson VII. 

I Hark! I hear a queer sound. 

3 It Is the wind. 

3 How hard the wind blows! 

4 It makes a queer noise. . 

5 Sometimes, I think the wind plays a tune. 

6 Do you like to hear the wind in the trees ? 

7 The wind helps us many times. 

8 He will help little boys to fly kites. 

9 The wind will dry the clothes for mamma. 

10 When the ground is wet the wind will help to dry it. 

11 Some big ships sail with the wind. 

12 The wind likes to play with little -girls and boys. 

13 He will blow off little boys' hats. 

14 He tosses the little girls' hair. 

15 The fall wind calls the little leaves to play. 

16 How they fly and skip about! 

17 Can you see the wind? 

18 No, you cannot see it, but you can hear it. 

19 In the summer time, the gentle wind blows. 
3o It is the south wind that blows so softly. 

21 When the wind blows softly, we do not hear it 

33 The south wind rocks the birdies to sleep. 

Lesson VIII. 

I Bessie's papa is a farmer. 

3 He lives in the country. 

3 There is a large garden on his farm. 

4 The garden does not have flowers. 

5 Bessie's papa plants things to eat. 

6 He plows the ground in the spring. 

7 Then he sows the seed. 

8 The rain and sun make the seed grow. 

9 Papa will let Bessie weed the garden. 

10 She likes to help her papa we^ the garden. 

11 Bessie has a little garden, too. 
13 Her garden is a flower garden. 

13 It is near the house. 

14 The little chickens see the flower garden. 

15 They would like to go into the garden. 

16 Bessie must keep the chickens out of the garden. 

17 She will call her little dog, Rex. 

18 Rex will not let the chickens run and scratch in the 
garden. 

19 But you must run out of the garden, too. Rex. 
3o Papa will not like to see you in the garden. 

Lesson IX. 

I How do you like my pretty white dove, Willie ? 

3 It -is very pretty. Where did you get it, John ? 

3 Papa gave it to me on toy birthday. 

4 He brought it from the farm. 

5 My little dove can fly up in the air. 

6 Can yoiu: little dove sing? 

7 No, he can not sing, but he can say, "Cool" 

8 Do you hear him now? He says, "Coo, coo! Coo, 
coo!" 

9 I wish I had a little dove for a pet. 

10 If you would like a pretty dove, Willie, I think my* 
papa can get you one. 

11 Come with me and we will see if he can get you one. 
13 See, my dove is flying to the bam. 

13 He will come out to me if I call him. 

14 He will not fly far away from the home. 

15 What do you give him to eat, John? 

16 I feed him with grain and com. 

17 You may give him oats, if you wish, Willie. 

18 P&pa is going to make a house for him. 

19 Then he will live in his little house. 

20 I hope you will have a dove soon, Willie. 

Lesson X. 

I What did you do on Thanksgiving Day? 

3 We went to grandma's house. 

3 Such a good ride as we had to grandma's house! 

4 There was snow on the ground. 

5 We had to go in the sleigh. 

6 Papa and mamma and baby went with us. 



7 When we got there we had our dinner. 

8 Grandma had turkey and chickens. 

9 She gave us nuts and apples. 

10 We had pumpkin pie, too. 

11 Oh! we had a very nice dinner. 

12 After dinner we went out to the bam. 

13 We went to see the cows. 

14 John was in the bam. 

15 He let us give the cows some hay. 

16 Then we gave the horse his dinner. 

17 He likes oats very much. 

18 We went home that night. 

19 Did you go to your grandma's house? 

30 Does she live on a farm? 

31 I hope you had a good time on Thanksgiving Day. 



School-room Cleanliness 

Emma L. Gartland 

A great deal of attention is paid at the present time to the 
proper lighting, heating, and ventilation of modem school- 
rooms. Much thought, time, and money are expended in 
this direction with varying results. Medical inspection also 
receives its share of popularity, and comes as a boon to 
teachers and often a godsend to the pupils. We hear much 
of school hygiene, but what do we hear of school cleanliness ? 

We have our school-room walls tinted, hung with pictures 
and casts. The window shades must blend with the wall 
tints. The child's surroundings must be artistic tod beauti- 
ful. We hear much of school art, but what do we hear of 
school cleanliness? 

Are the children's surroundings as clean as they should be ? 
I find upon inquiry in various dties that the floors of the 
majority of school-rooms are washed once each term. This* 
means in a few cases once in eight weeks, and in many cases 
once in twelve or sixteen weeks. 

What housewife with any pretensions to decency would 
allow an uncarpeted hall or kitchen to go imwashed for eight 
weeks? Would not any housewife contemplate with horror 
the possibility of forty children crossing her floors for one 
day? Yet they cross the school-house floors many days. 
To be sure these floors are swept, and swept frequently, but 
that does not obviate their need of actual scmbbings. 

The desks at which the children work, fare even worse 
than the floors in this matter of soap and water. They are 
scmbbed yearly or not at all. "It takes off the polish." 
What if it does ? Can a dirty polished desk compare with a 
clean unpolished desk ? And these desks are dirty. Go into 
a school-room, the best cared-for school-room in your locality, 
and see if the desks are clean. Perhaps you will be surprised, 
as I have been, at their actual fllth. 

Now, comes the question, what shall be done about it? 
Cannot this very important matter receive due consideration? 

It cannot be expected that the over-worked janitors of the 
school buildings can do more than is now required of them. 

Is there not sufficient public money to insure cleanliness 
in the surroundings of public school pupils? Can we not 
have a discussion of ways and means, with the opinions of 
teachers on the subject ? 



The Maples 

As the maples give us our most gorgeous coloring they are 
naturally among the first to attract the children's attention. 
The mountain, the striped and the sugar maples ripen their 
seeds in the fall, and the quest of seeds, and the way they are 
planted beneath the trees may be a part of the interest of the 
excursions after the leaves. The red and the silver maples 
mature their seeds in the spring. The different colors of the 
leaves of the red and sugar maples in the autumn should be 
observed and the fact that the red maples are the first to 
lose their leaves. Suggestions and information should be 
given to the chOdren before they go in quest of their maple 
leaves, that their eyes shall be open to other facts about the 
maple leaves than the color of the foliage. — Sd. 
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i3ee no evil ; hear no evi i; speak no evi L 

The Three Little Monkeys 
of Nikko 

A. B. B. 

(All rights reserved) 

(Nikko — 92 miles from Tokio — is one of the chief religious centres 
of Japan. It owes its celebrity to the sepulchres and sanctuaries of 
lyeyasu and lycmitsu, of an ancient dynasty.) 

One of the oldest bits of carving in the world is the group 
of the Sacred Monkeys of Nikko, carved over the door of 
the Stable of the Sacred Horse. 

Copies — in miniature — of this group may be found in 
almost any bazaar where Japanese goods are for sale, for 
the small sum of twenty-five cents. Briefly described, the 
group consists of three monkeys, most realistic in form and 
expression. One may well describe them as the three wise 
monkeys, for they symbolize the trite Japanese motto, "See 
no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil." 

My last yearns class was never tired of seeing the "little 
blind monkey," with paws held tightly over the eyes; the 
"little deaf monkey," with ears tightly covered; and the 
"little dumb monkey" with paws held closely over the 
mouth. 

The three quaint little figures served as the " Open sesame" 
to a series of impromptu lessons — on right doing — in con- 
nection with the regular lessons upon the human body and 
its organs. 

The class took great pleasure each morning in repeating 
the free translation, with appropriate gestures: 

"See no evil. 
Hear no evil, 
Speak no evil!" 

I wrote the following version to give an added interest to 
the lessons: 

Japanese Motto 

In the land of Japan, far, far away, 

There's a quaint little motto the people say: — 

No Evil see, though it appear; 

No Evil hear, though it be near; 

No Evil speak, no Evil do; 

See, hear, and speak what's pure and true I 

In connection with these lessons, the daily reading from 
the Bible, without comment, seemed to impress the children; 
for the selections — using the Concordance as a guide — were 
composed of the several texts that were in harmony with the 
right use of ears, eyes, and tongue. 

Little by little, the seeds of truth were dropped into the 
minds and hearts of the children to take root and bring forth 
the deeds of right. 

The interest of the class in this little group of monkeys 
never seemed to flag. I wrote the following verses to add 
still more pleasure to this most enjoyable series of lessons. 



The Three Wise Monkeys of Nikko 

Here are wise little Japanese monkeys — 
A ciirious group the three! — 

For one is blind, and one is deaf, 
And one is dumb, you see! 

The left-hand little monkey — 
Lest he should Evil spy — 

Has lightly placed a tiny paw- 
Before each twinkling eye! 

The middle little monkey — 

Lest he should Evil hear — 
Has tightly pressed a little paw 

Against each hairy ear! 

The right-hand little monkey — 
Lest Evil forth should come — 

Has placed his paws upon his mouth, 
So that his lips are aumb! 

These wise little Japanese monkeys, 

I'm sure can ever impart 
A lesson 'twere well to remember — 

Its words imprint on the heart. 



An Experiment 

Hallie D. Walker 

Yes, the third grade teacher was always trying experiments, 
and often she did things that perhaps she wouldn't have done 
if she'd had ten or fifteen years of teaching behind her. 
She violated not a few of the rules set down by Mr. White 
and Mr. Tate and others regarded by the profession as 
infallible guides. But then she was very young and inex- 
perienced. She hadn't been out of short dresses long enough 
to have acquired a stem, pedagogical demeanor, and that 
may be the reason she was always "trying things." 

She even let the children have head marks in spelling; 
and, on one comer of her blackboard, she wrote the names 
of those who had perfect lessons in arithmetic. She had 
heard older teachers discourse leamedly at institute and had 
heard these very practices condemned. "Learning for its 
own sake"; "No reward but the child's own joy in its 
work"; and so on. But still she kept on "trying things." 

To-day it was a Perry Picture— one of the penny-each 
kind. It was a copy of St. John and the Lamb," and she 
had placed it in front of the room just over the blackboard. 

"Isn't the little lamb sweet?" said one of the children. 

"How pretty its wool is!" said another. 

"Children," said the teacher, "somebody in this room is 
going to own that picture before to-day is over." 

"Oh, I know," said the little tow-headed boy on the front 
seat, "it's for the one that behaves the best." 

"No. It's for geography, I just know it is," said Johnny, 
the bad boy, and he took out his book and went to work. 

Now, tucked away in a comer of that teacher's desk, was 
a little note which read as follows: 

My dear Mrs, Janes: 

Johnnie's deportment is very unsatisfactory and he doesn't 
study well. Please speak to him about his work and punish 
him for his misconduct. 

Respectfully, 

Lucy M. White 

But Johnnie was studying diligently, stopping now and 
then to look longingly at the picture above the front board. 

When geography time came, there was a flutter of anxious 
expectation. It was a review and the teacher took out a 
great many slips of paper, on each of which was a question. 

"Now, children," she began, "I shall begin with Ferris 
and go around the class. If you answer the question, you 
may have the slip; and the one who gets the most slips may 
have the picture. Here " — for they were bd^ttning to bounce 
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up and down — '*! should hate to skip you because you're 
not quiet." 

Every child sat bolt upright in "position." 

When the slips had all been given out, the children had 
them count. 

"How many have only one slip? Rebecca, Helen, Jim, 
Joe, Billy, Laura. How many have two ? Loma, Margaret, 
Ferris, Anthon. Three? Max, Claud, Emily. Four? Ber-' 
tha and Horace. Five? Only one — Johnnie." 

And so the picture was taken down and given to Johnnie. 

"What are you goin' to do with it, Johnnie?" whispered 
the boy across the aisle. 

"I'm a-goin' to take it home to my sister," he answered 
proudly. 

"The sister who is in the fifth grade?" inquired the 
teacher. 

"No*m. This sister ain*t never been to school. She's 
been sick all her life, and she dearly loves pictures." 

"Bless his heart 1" thought the teacher, "there's lots of 
good in that boy, after all." But she merely said, "You 
may take out your books and study spelling." 



Stories 

Edith M. Pheasby 
I The Boot-black and His Dog 

In a large city a man had a bootblack stand. The stand 
was near a ferry where many people passed to and fro each 
day. In order to get more customers, the man taught his 
dog a very naughty trick. The little animal used to roll in 
the mud, and then rub himself against the people as they 
came along. 

After awhile some one found out this trick. Then the 
man and his little dog were sent away to earn money in a 
more honest manner. 



II Peter the Cat 

Peter was a large, black cat. It was his business to keep 
the house clear of rats and mice. He often caught birds, 
but never ran after chickens. 

The hens and roosters were afraid of him at first, but they 
soon became used to him. 

One day he was taking a nap upon the grass. The chickens 
climbed on his back and one of them even stood on his head. 
This was too much for Peter. He got up, shook himself, 
and went on the stoop. There he finished his nap without 
being bothered any more by the chickens. 



Ill The Donkey and the Bags of Salt 

A man with a donkey went to buy a load of salt. On the 
way home, the donkey fell into a small stream. Of course 
the salt melted and the donkey had nothing to carry. 

The next day the same thing happened. The man then 
saw that the donkey was playing a trick. He thought of a 
good way to punish him. 

The third day the man bought a load of sponges. When 
the donkey fell into the water, the sponges filled with water. 
This made them heavier than before. The donkey found 
that he had a bigger and heavier load than the salt had ever 
been. 

After that you may be sure the donkey played no more 
tricks. 



The Squirrel's Lesson 

I asked a squirrel why he worked 

Each bright October day. 
And never for a moment shirked 

His task, to run and play. 
He went right on, nor stopped to tell, 
So I began to work as well. 



A Little Talk on Drawing 

With Suggestions for October Work 

Arie £. Kelley 
Bristol, Conn. 

THE question of helping primary teachers to draw 
on the board is simply the question of teaching 
them to draw, and to those who have no taste for it, 
it seems simply impossible. They are dure to 
exclaim, "I never can learn; why, I can't even draw a 
straight line!" 

People who cannot draw always say that. But why should 
they be able to draw straight lines when they have never 
practiced them? A few people can do it without practice, 
and a few can play the piano by ear, but this ability without 
training amounts to very little and, after all, straight lines 
are not nearly as much needed as curved and crooked ones. 

There is a mistaken Idea about the study of drawing in the 
minds of most people. No one expects to learn to write 
without practicing the same words over and over. No teacher 
expects to teach reading, arithmetic, or music, for example, 
without study of the subject, but drawing is generally supposed 
to come by the grace of God or not at all. 

No one dreams of learning to play the piano or the violin 
without years of practice, and it may be that if as much noise 
were made in practicing drawing and painting as in learning 
to play a musical instrument, people would understand more 
about the matter. From th^ standpoint it seems really un- 
fortunate that great effects in drawing can be produced so 
quietly. People watch an artist at work and exclaim, "How 
easily he does it!" not realizing how much mental energy is 
being expended nor how much hard labor is back of it all. 

But aU this, you will say, is not encouraging to tiie busy 
teacher who has littie talent for drawing. A cheap and 
glittering method of making effective and impossible chalk 
pictures to dazzle the uninitiated would conunend itself much 
raqre than good advice, and then, the children want to be 
entertained. Have patience. There is plenty of entertain- 
ment now-a-days in school courses; some of them fairly reek 
with it. If you can really draw a littie and interest the 
children in drawing, you will start them on a subject that will 
give them entertainment all their lives. 

With four or five drawing lessons a week with the littie 
children, and a capable supervisor who is willing to give 
freely the instruction she has had to pay well to obtain, 
and which she labors to impart in the most concise and 
effectual manner, almost any teacher may make good progress 
if she makes the most of the opportunity. With no drawing 
teacher to help you, drawing courses, books and magazine 
articles by experienced supervisors may be of value. 

The first thing, then, is to feel that you can learn to draw, 
the second, that you will learn, and the third, to work at it. 
Expect of yourself, at least, what you expect of the children. 
Do the things you want them to do, and you wiU certainly be 
able to help them, for you will understand their difficulties. 
Do not expect too much at first, but persist. It is a matter 
of seeing and teaching to see — a question of using the sense 
that gives the most pleasure (because in constant use) most 
effectually. Many teachers understand this, and some of 
them have said to me that what they needed was to **see 
things right." 

The joy of the drawing supervisor's heart is more often the 
slow piipil who, after great effort, does work of real merit, 
than the brilliant one who draws so easily that continued 
application is irksome. And she is happy when a teacher 
who has hated drawing begins to show a bit of enthusiasm, 
to take pride in the work of her class, and even to put an 
occasional sketch on the board. Then the supervisor says to 
herself, "My work has not been in vain; a new world is 
opening to that teacher, for whereas she was blind, now she 
begins to see." But, at first, it may be "through a glass 
darkly," and we must start at the foot of the ladder, not 
minding discouragements — they are a detail of the business. 

What shall we do first? Suppose we begin with curves. To 
steady the hand there is no better practice than that of drawing 
circles. Try it on the board, standing at arm's length from 
it. Move your arm freely. Begin at the bottom of the circle 
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and move towa.rd the left; make the movement for the whole 
circle several times, then draw it with freedom and without 
stopping, making only one outline. Do this frequently and 
have the children try it with you, half a dozen of them at a 
time, but do not let them stand too near the board. Practice 
circles on paper, making them four or five inches in diameter. 
Put yoiu: paper as far irom you as possible on a small desk. 
Hold your pendi lightly and almost parallel with the j)aper, 
make the movement several times, but draw only one line. 
Keep trying. Then take simple curves, first placing points 
for the ends of the aures, then practicing the movement 
• before drawing. Draw them on the board and on paper. 
Draw with one free steady stroke, neither too slowly nor too 
rapidly. (Fig. i.) 




iD- 



Fig. a 



Fig. I 

Now you are ready for something more interesting. Take 
an apple and place it about three feet from you and consider- 
ably below the level of your eye. Look at the proportion. 
Study the outline to see how it differs from the circle. An 
irregular apple is better to draw than a regular one because 
it has more character. Look for "straight places" in the 
curves. Sketch it lightly. Now hold your pencil level with 

the top of the apple to see if 
the stem faUs below it, or ap- 
pears to. Observe where and 
how the stem joins the apple 
and draw it. Hold your 
sketch off and compare care- 
fully with the apple, looking 
at the apple much more than 
at your sketch, so as to get 
the right image in your mind. 
Correct your sketch. Now half close your eyes and study 
the apple to see how the light strikes it. Take yoiu: pencil as 
you would a piece of chalk and hold it near the point; prac- 
tice making soft broad lines. Now 
broaden the lines to suggest the 
shadow. You are to make an ac- 
cented outline and not a shaded 
drawing. (Fig. 2.) Now place the 
apple above the level of your eye 
and study it as you did before, no- 
ticing the different appearance of 
the stem. If the apple is placed 
quite high, the shelf Une will appear 
in front instead of behind the apple. 

(Fig 3-) 

You will be surprised to find how much there is to learn in 
drawing the outline of an apple, and in the number lesson 
you will not put anything lUce Fig. 4 on the board. This 
hybrid between an apple and the heart on a valentine causes 
distraction to the drawing teacher. The children have that 

Fig. 4 

mental picture in lieu of an apple and it takes almost super- 
human effort to replace it by something more like a real 
apple. If pictures must be i^ed in number work, pray do 
not use apples. 

Now suppose you wish to draw a small branch of apples. 
(Fig. 5.) Begin with a little practice on leaf drawing, taking 
a leaf in the easiest position. Take two small pieces of paper 
just as you would have the children do; place the leaf on one 
paper, make the drawing on the other, keeping the two papers 
close together so that you may take in both at one glance. 




Fig 3. 



Move your pencil up and down the midrib and draw it, 
getting the same curve. Move your pencil down one side 
of the leaf and draw it; notice how the other side differs from 
it before drawing it, and observe that the apple leaf is broad 




near the end. (Fig. 6.) A common fault is to make it too 
tapering. Now draw the petiole. Find a vein that shows 
plainly, move your pencil along it and draw it as exactly as 
possible. Draw one or two more veins in the same wav. 





Fig. 6 

Accent the midrib and the outline. Do not add any mean- 
ingless lines. Do not 'draw anything you do not see, with 
the idea of improving the drawing. It is ruinous. Now hold 
a leaf by the petiole so that it appears to be'very broad and 




short. (Fig. 7.) Try to represent its appearance and forget 
for a moment that it is a leaf. Think of it as an irregular 
spot and draw it truly, trusting your eyes rather than yoiu* knowl- 
edge of the leaf. Now hold it so that' it looks very narrow, 




>! Fig. 9 

and draw it. (Fig 8.) Be perfectly honest and have faith 
that you will learn something in so doing. Draw leaves in 
as many positions as possible and try^to represent curled-up 
and twisted ones. 





Rg. 10 Fig. II 

{Contiwmd an page 400) 
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Notes 



— Superintendent Rapp, of Berks Co., 
Pa., 18 putting into execution a most ex- 
cellent plan which he has been formulating 
for some time. Mr. Rapp, like other men 
of sound judgment, is seeking to impress 
upon country boys and giris that the city 
is not the only place to work in nor the 
most desirable place to live in. The plan 
by which he is seeking to combat the city's 
call is to establish clubs for boys and girls. 
The object of the clubs is to bring the boys 
into competition with each other in the 
matter of raising certain vegetables and 
other farm employments, and create a 
friendly rivalry among the girls about their 
cooking, needle-work, and other house- 
wifely employments. Prizes will be oflFered 
and exchanges of ideatf made possible. It 
is Mr. Rapp's hope that pride in doing their 
line of work well will keep many a boy and 
girl from going to the city. 

— Philadelphia will soon furnish to the 
educational worid a report on the psycho- 
logical development of the child under the 
stimulus of proper play. Wm. A. Stecher, 
Director of Physical Culture in Public 
Schools, is collecting data for this report, 
which will show that the sixty play-grounds 
opened in this city during the summer have 
appreciably decreased juvenile crime, raised 
the moral and mental standard among chil- 
dren, put a premium on cleanliness and 
fostered a spirit of protection for the 
younger among the older children. Mr. 
Stecher is collecting his material from the 
teachers who have conducted the recreation 
work. Each instructor has supplied him 
with a detailed account of her work and 
observations among the youngsters, and 
have answered minutely the fifteen ques- 
tions put to her in a printed form. Some 
of the facts revealed by the teachers' ob- 
servations are: That rowdyism is decreasing 
among the boys; that street games and 
gambling are disappearing among the juve- 
nile population; that the tendency to cheat 
in games is being lessened; that the innate 
protection of the weaker by the stronger is 
being cultivated and a general sense of civic 
responsibility encouraged. 

Among the questions Mr. Stecher asked, 
and which elicited this information, were 
the following: "Are the chil(}ren disposed 
to play fieuriy and take turns? Are they 
polite to you and each other? Does the 
influence of the play-ground extend to the 
neighborhood? When left alone, do the 
children play street games or those learned 
in the play-ground ? Are parents interested, 
and what means have you found noost effec- 
tive in gaining an influence over the chil- 
dren? Are they easier to manage than at 
the beginning of the month?" The replies 
indicate that in all cases the opinion is 
unanimous that a general improvement in 
deportment and manners is apparent. One 
teacher in the congested district said that 
when she first took charge she was desig- 
nated as "that woman." Now she is re- 
spectfully addressed as ''teachei." An- 
other noticed the tenderness of big boys Un 
babies. One typical little street Arab es- 
peckJIy constituted himself the guardian 
of the occupants ol baby coaches, and made 
it a point to see that the toddlers were kept 
out of harm's way. — North American 
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• {Continued from page 398) 

Now hang your apple branch or fasten it to a spray holder 
(by which I mean a small board made with a standard, for 
the purpose of holding sprays and branches), putting a piece 
of white paper back of the branch to make it show more 
plainly. Sketch lightly the main lines, then place your 
largest apples and the leaves that come in front. When you 
draw the main stems you will find a field for study in the 
proportions and the branching. 




Fig. 13 

For practice in leaf drawing, there is nothing better than 
the milkweed. Take the whole plant, and the leaves, which 
are simple in outline, will take many different positions, 
enabling you to compare one with another to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The little children cannot be expected to draw such sub- 
jects. They may draw such leaves as the willow (Fig. 9), 
the quince, morning-glory, lilac, nasturtium, leaflets of the 
walnut, etc. They should draw smooth-edged leaves, ot if 
the edges are serrated, draw them as if they were smooth, 
as otherwise they will not notice the proportion. They will 
greatly enjoy coloring their drawings and will do surprisingly 
well if they are led to draw one step at a time and are re- 
strained from putting in more than two or three veins. Small 
sprays of blueberry and willow make fine subjects for them. 



F!g. 13 

Following your^drawing ofj[the apple branch, a bunch^of 
grapes may be attempted. Place it against a background 
that will make it show i^inly. Indicate the^general shape 
of the bunch, beginning it at the top. • Now place the largest 
and most prominent grapes — those that show in front. 
In drawing those of which you see only a part, use your 
imagination as much as possible and remember that you are 
drawing parts of circles. A bunch of grapes is not an easy 
thing to draw, but it is very interesting and is good practice. 
You might use it to decorate your October calendar. The 
illustrations (Figs. 10, 11, 12) show the three steps in drawing 
the grape leaf; the lower part of the leaf has a peculiar 
shape and^may be sketched with the framework at first. 
Do not attempt to draw all the irregularities of the edge, 



but try to represent those that are most characteristic as 
carefuUy as possible. It is well to know what to leave out 
and much better to draw a few things correctly than to 
attempt too much. A great deal of detail merely distracts 
the eye and destroys the effect of the drawing. 

If you become interested in leaf drawing (and how can 
one help it in October), you will find nothing more beautiful 
than the wild blackberry. I know an artist who spent a 
great deal of time making study after study of the bladtberry 
for use in a stained glass window. She took infinite pains 
to make something beautiful and graceful, and if she suc- 
ceeded in making it appear that she had done it easily, her 
success was so much the greater. But if the teacher finds 
the grape or the blackberry (Fig. 13) too difficult at first, a 
branch of wild cherry without the fruit will make quite a 
charming sketch if faithfully drawn. 



Methods and School 
Management 

1 In all teaching there should be examination, instruc- 
tion, drill; in what order should these be taken up? Why? 

2 Name three subjects somewhat related to history that 
the teacher of history should know. 

3 Should pupils under 12 years of age be required to 
prepare lessons out of school ? Give reason for your answer. 

4 State the proper length of time for a recitation in 
(i) a primary class, (2) a grammar grade, (3) a high school 
class. Give reasons for your answer. 

5 What should be the chief purpose of the study of 
physiology and hygiene? 

6 What is the purpose of alternative questions in exam- 
inations ? What are the objections to such questions ? 

7 Mention three defects in questioning that tend to 
make pupils inattentive. 

8 In teaching young children to what faculties should 
the teacher chiefly appeal ? 

9 What is the chief purpose of discipline in a school? 
10 Mention two advantages of the phonetic method of 

teaching children to read. Give one objection to this system. 

Answers 

(Copyright, 1907, by C. W. Bardeen) 

1 Instruction furnishes the knowledge, drill fixes it* 
examination tests it. 

2 Geography. 

3 No. It is a time to develop their bodies by abundant 
air and freedom and play. 

4 (i) 15 minutes is ample for a primary class. Little 
children must not be confined long. (2) Grammar pupils 
may recite 30 minutes to give, time to develop the topic. 
(3) High school pupils may be profitably interested for 45 
minutes, their subjects requiring more time and their maturity 
enabling them to work longer without fatigue. 

5 To teach and impress the importance of proper care 
of the body. 

6 To give a broader test. A single question may happen 
to strike a point on which the candidate is accidentally un- 
informed; with an alternate this risk is small. The danger 
is that the pupil will grow careless in preparation, thinking 
that out of so many questions he can guess at enough to 
make a fair showing. 

7 Questions may be so vague as to be unintelligible, so 
trivial or so leading as not to demand thought, or so far above 
the children's intelligence as to be obsciu^. 

8 Perception, memory, imagination. 

9 To effect thp purposes of the school, study and in- 
tellectual and moral growth. 

10 It enables the children to read what is given them 
more readily and makes new words easily pronounced; but 
the children are apt'to lean upon it, and to £ail when words 
are presented in their usual form. — From New York Uni- 
form ExaminaHon Questions^ April, 1907 (J^he School Bul- 
letin, New York) 
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Home Study G>urscs 

Our School offers 
an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred coones in 
Academic and Pre- 
paratoiy, Agricattn- 
ral. Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 
School branches. 

In our Normal Department we oflfer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 
who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in Pedagogy', Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers* Agency 
afHliatcd with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of P0PUI.AR Educator. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 33, Springfield, Mass. 



LOOK AT 
[E PENCIL 
tare using and 
if it is marked 
UXON'S." 
t is so marked 
ISC accept our 
gratulations, 

if it is not 
narked won't 
I tell us what 
trouble is, 

r •. . -i rj^ — ' ^**y y<*" P"*' 

ler It to ours? There must be some good reason or 
you would not do it. Perhaps there has been a mis- 
understanding and you have not been acquainted with 

l^J i*^5 "«t' «^^ ^°^ «l"^»ty of DIXON'S PEN- 
CILS for the particular work in the schods under 
your charge, llf you will let us know what pcndl 
you have been using we will send a sample package that 
will please you. You will be agreeably surprised to 
learn that the Dixon Company make so many kinds 
of pencils, and of such superior quality. 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., jK^j^S 



A Turkish Bath in your own home for ac. It 
opens the pores and sweats all the poisons out of the 
blood, leaving it pure and healthy. Physiciaas re- 
commend it for the cure off LaOri]>pe, Colda, Kid- 
ney, Liver, Blood and Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, 
etc. If yon are sick it will make you well — if well, it 
will keep yon so. Price, No. i, $12.50; No. a, $7.50; 
No* 3t $5 00. 

We want first-class dealers in every town — liberal 
terms to good agents. 

ROBINSON THBRMAIi BATH GO. 
389 Snowflake Bids., Toledo, Ohio. 



BUSY WORK! 



New Plans. 
Primary 
Supervisors 
are using them. Booklet describing 

plans for 10 cents. 

SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 

Blmira, New York 



BELIEVES IN WOMAN^S POWER 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, the well-known 
society leader, in a recent interview took 
direct issue with the direct expressions of 
Charles M. Schwab, who not long ago gave 
it as his opinion that the true field for 
women's exertions was in the domestic 
rather than the business world. Mrs. Fish 
thinks that women should be free to enter 
any occupation, and believes that they are 
equal in mentality to men, the difference 
being merely one of quality. She said she 
would rather be a great actress, writer, or 
artist than to have all the wealth she could 
command. She decried the practice of 
women marrying inferior men for fear of 
being old maids, and urged that women 
should have faith in their own powers and 
develop the best within them. ' 



UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN TEACHERS 
OF DEFECTIVES 

The first university department for the 
specific training of teachers of backward 
and defective children will be established 
this fall by New York University. The 
opening of the department is due to the 
great demand for teachers specially equipped 
for this woric, which has followed the creation 
in the public school systems of many large 
cities of special bureaus for dealing with 
abnormal pupils, the training of whom by 
special methods has been found to be a 
source of great educational economy. 

The special course on backward children, 
which has been arranged as a feature of the 
School of Pedagogy by Dean Thomas M. 
Balliet, will be given by Miss Adaline M. 
Simpson, principal of Public School No. 1 10 , 
Manhattan, where nearly a thousand defec- 
tive and backward children are under in- 
struction each year, and have been made 
almost self-governing under a " School City" 
plan. Her work will consist of practical 
lessons on methods and devices for teaching 
the feeble minded, supplemented by a series 
of exercises in manual training and gymnas- 
tics, rhythmic movements and plays de- 
signed particularly to aid these handicapped 
little folks. The courses in the manual 
woric will be imder the direction of J. P. 
Haney, M.D., Director of Manual Arts in 
the Manhattan Schools, who has long made 
a study of the use of hand work in the 
school life of the "Hundredth Child," as 
he calls the defective. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, M.D., Director of Physical Train- 
ing, New York Schools, vrill direct the 
special work in gymnastics. Supplementing 
the work of this special class will be Dr. 
Haney's courses in design, and methods 
and supervision of the manual arts and Dr. 
Gulick's lectures on anatomy in education, 
methods of physical and mental examina- 
tion, play in education, personal and school 
hygiene, and methods and principals of 
physical training. Prof. James E. Lough 
will offer courses in laboratory psychology, 
Prof. Robert MacDougall will lecture on 
genetic psychology and sociology, and Dr. 
Balliet, in his course on principles of educa- 
tion, will deal particulariy with fatigue and 
growth and the part which biology and 
physiology play in education. These courses 
have been designed to meet the require- 
ments of the New York schools for licenses 
to teach in ungraded classes. 



lUaeklMMrd Stencils on stztmc linen pmmt. 
Borders— Sanbonnet Babies, Brownies, H0O7, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer. Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flacs, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes. Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy. Dutch 
Girls. SoldienL Cupida, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayoao— Very best, dos.. 14e. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 6 cts. Laise fancy alphabet, 20c 
Wasianot<Mi on Horse, Washington and Betey 
Roes. Log Cabin. Fla^, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Hone, Uncle Sam, PiUrrims Landin^r. Ban with 
Flsffs, Soldier and Drummer, all larse^ eadi 10 cts. 
Santa—DriviniT Eiarht Deer, Coins Down Chim- 
ney, Fillinsr Stocldnffs, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year. Shepherd. 
Christ Child, Wise Men. Madonna, all larse, each.lOe. 
But^nvarU Stencils* Assorted, 
Set of 60 for 25 ct8.4x 6 inches. Set 
of GO for 86 cts, 6x8 inches lOSten- 
cils on any subject for 10 cts. Nathrs 
Birds, natural size, 16 for 16 cts. 




pound in cloth bag tor 10 cts. 
Program. Roll of Honor or W«l> 

corner very fancy, each. 10 cti» 
Order at least 10 cenU* worth and ask for a cauiog. 
Please do not lend sumps or check. 

All foods sent prepaid by 

JOHN LATTA» Box 16, Cedar Palls, Iowa 

I Yiir School Work 

r stimnlatec the pupils 
eresu the parents so 
s the school exhibition 
»rtsinment. We have 
as for aU the HoUdoyg, 
oeciuiont and FHdap 
mt 

)R COMPLETE CATALOG 

Igi EntirtahMBt 

J Franklin, Ohio 

ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

Batabllslied 1892 
lastmctioa by Correspondeooe 

A thorough and careful training in practical Kinder- 
gartening* 

Work designed for primary and priyate teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 

Home Office: 1117 Mkhifaa Ave, Asa Artar, Mich. 
Branch Office: Geo. P. Brooics, Sallaa, KassH. 
(Please mention Prih ary Education) 

HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 

By PROP. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Adopted by City of Boston^ November 26, igo6 
For Use in Grades IK and V. 
I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsford Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ,, Ithaca, N. Y: 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 

Cloth, 60 cents 
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Editor's 

October 
A haze on the far horizon — infinite tender sky — 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild 

geese sailing high: 
And all over upland and lowland the charm of the 

golden roQ — 
Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God. 



Page 



Opportunity stands with open arms to help the teacher 
and children draw dose together in this golden October. 

The Literary Series 
Yes I accept all your thanks beforehand. I knew you 
would like it. Who wouldn't like such treasures prepared 
for them ? The teacher who doesn't preserve these in scrap- 
book or out, must be intellectually asleep. And the best of 
it is that while every teacher needs the information and the 
culture of the course, those most familiar with the authors 
will be the very ones who will enjoy it most. Miss Austin's 
deti^tiul work proves her to be the very one 

"I long have sought 
And mourned because I found her not." 



Souvenir Postals 
r p^nk you — everybody who sent me souvenir postals 
this summer. Whether the names were strange or familiar, 
they were very welcome. The den window-sills are still 
stacked with them. ___^ 

Columbus Day 
WiU^not be forgotten this month, I trust, even if the teachers 
have forgotten to exchange their ways of "keeping" it. Just 
as soon as one enjoys a reaUy successful thing in her own 
room the first thought should be, "I must tell other teachers 
about this." It is not forwardness and it is not conceit to 
do this, only the carrying out of the Golden Rule. 



Only United States Stamps 
must be sent-me for return of manuscripts. Do the over- 
the-border teachers stop and think when they enclose me 
their stamps? 

Question 
Does it blunt the color sense in children for them to attempt 
to imitate the color of the rich autumn leaves? Compared 
with the nature tints their best efforts will be but daubs. 
Does their appreciation and enjoyment of then: own work 
cause them to undervalue the perfect pattern? 



. Teacher Does the editor ever print a thing in Pmmary 
Edccatiom that she doesn't believe? 
Editor Yes, indeed, from others. 



Editor's Address 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 

48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 



The Name on the Contribution 
Put your name and address on your contribution, please, 
even if you have written a separate note. Valuable articles 
are now held back from publication in this paper because 
no name was afced. The accompanying notes are easily 
lost and the editor is powerless to remember — everything. 



Unit Poems 



Every teacher knows the bother of having to stop and 
look for a poem when she wants it, and without finding it, 
usually. Miss Derby, of Fitchburg, Mass., has come to the 
rescue with a scheme which she calls "Unit Poems." Send 
to the Unit Press, 389 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass., for a 
descriptive circular, giving details and prices. The main 
purpose is to aid in the memorization of poetry, by loaning 
every pupil who has a selection to "learn by heart," a copy 
of it to take home, to be returned afterwards, of cotirse. 
Thus the teacher is saved from copying selections, either on 
the board or off, and the child learns to study from the 
loose leaflet. If the 200 titles cover a ran^ too advanced 
for primary grades, make an appeal to Miss Derby to provide 
for the simpler ones needed by youngest children. 



Things to Remember 

Do not send drawings on the same page as the written 
article. 

Never send, illustrations in pencil or common ink. 

Do not send color. 

Stamps for retxim must accompany every contribution. 
A stamped directed envelope is better. 

Original season verses must be of superior quality to be 
accepted. Better keep them over one season to be sure 
they are worth sending. Nothing tests prose or poetry like 
letting it get cold. 

If you are in doubt as to what time a contribution must 
be sent to be in season for a certain number, send it three 
months in advance — not a day later. 

Do not italicize words without a tremendous provocation. 
Read the best magazines and see how few italics you see. 

Don't send plain manuscript between protecting paste- 
boards. Such matter is not injured by folding. 

Remember that the semicolons, colons, and paragraphs 
you teach in your school-room are also needed in writing for 
publication. 

Sending drawings wrapped in store paper and tied with poor 
white cotton cord is not the best way. Heavy pasteboards, 
stout paper, and plenty of hemp cord is the only defense 
against the United States mail-bags. 

One written word of communication inside a package sub- 
jects it to full letter postage. A good opportunity to be 
conscientious and save the editor from paying the overdue. 

The employment of the first leisure in learning the rates 
of postage for papers, letters, packages, etc., is earnestly 
recommended. Any postmaster will tell you. A package 
stamped correctly is appreciated for its rarity. 
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Notes 



— Oakland's lowest grade teacher's salar} 
is $780, and only those who have taught les£ 
than one year receive so little. From one tc 
two years, $900; from two to five years 
$1020; from five to ten, $1080; from ten tc 
twelve, $1140; twelve or more years, $i2oc 
for grade woric. 

— Mr. Alfred Mosely and the Englisli 
teachers who visited this country last wintei 
have sent tokens of their appreciation to a 
number of those who aided in their reception 
while in this country. Superintendent Max- 
well has received a handsome silver loving 
cup. Associate Superintendent Strauben- 
muller. Chairman of the Local Reception 
Committee, and Josiah H. Pitts, Secretary) 
have each received a large silver inkstand. 
Together with each gift was an illuminated 
parchment, enclosed in a silver case, bearing 
the following inscription: "Presented tc 

by the British school teachers who 

visited the United States 190^7 in grateful 
recognition of the many courtesies and kind- 
nesses extended to them during their stay." 



— The American Crayon CompanYj 
Sandusky, Ohio, who are recognized as 
being the lai^gest manufacturers of school 
crayons in the worid, have recently brought 
out a new wax crayon called Crayonart, 
and which they claim is ahead of com- 
petitors in the following respects: 

1 The name Crayonart means some- 
thing. 

2 The label is wrapped twice around 
the stick, making it stronger, and thus not 
subject to the heat from the children's 
hands while using, and also prevents break- 
ing if it falls on the floor. 

3 It is put up in cartons containing a 
dozen boxes in each. 

4 Jt has a picture on the box which may 
be used as a study. 

5 The points of the crayons are conical 
and wear sharp by use. 

6 Crayonart is of such consistency thdt 
it responds in a satisfactory way. It blends 
nicely. 

Crayonart is recommended for use in the 
primary grades. For the higher grades, 
The American Crayon Company have just 
put forth a crayon called Crayograph. It 
will last several times as long as a wa:( 
crayon. It has a base of china clay and 
gives a rich, subdued tone. 

Among the other material this company 
manufactures are: Pastello, Sketcho, Hy- 
gieia dustless crayons, Sandusky white chalk 
crayons, colored chalk crayons, and lecture 
crayons of great variety. They also an- 
nounce a new and extensive line of watei 
colors. 

It is their desire that all superintendents, 
supervisors and teachers using this material, 
or similar material, or who are contemplat- 
ing using the same, should be familiar with 
their products, and a postal card addressed 
to the Western Agent, Mr. A. H. Porter, 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111., wi!I bring 
samples and full information concerning 
their material and their traveling exhibit 
of pictures. It is an opporti-nity teach- 
ers SHOtn.D NOT OVERLOOK. 
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SUPPLEflENTARY READING 



The Story of the Corn 

Alice Cook Fuller 

1 When the first warm days of the spring 
came, the farmer softened the earth in the 
field with a plow. 

2 He smoothed it with a harro'.v. He 
marked it into squares, so the rows of corn 
would be straight. 



3 He put the golden grains of corn to 
bed in the warm brown earth. 



4 The farmer called this 
corn. 



'planting'* the 



5 Three or four grains of corn were planted 
in each place, and the places were^called hills 
of corn. 



6 The corn lay for days in the warm damp 
earth.5i.S00n tiny roots reached far down into 
the ground, trying to find food and water. 

7 Tiny arms, called sprouts, peeped out 
from each grain of corn, and grew upward 
toward the light. 

8 When the little white sprouts first peeped 
out into the light and air, they began to love 
the warm sunshine. 

9 The sun warmed them, and the rain 
fell upon them and kept them clean and 
moist. They grew green, and were called 
blades of corn. 

10 They grew taller and taller, and soon 
they became big cornstalks. A pretty plume, 
called a tassel, came out on the top of each 
stalk. 

1 1 Along the sides of the stalk where the 
leaves came out, grew queer little green knobs. 

These knobs were ears of corn. 

12 Each ear was wrapped in soft green 
blankets called husks. 

13 At the end of each ear of corn was a 
dear little green fringe. This fringe is called 
the corn-silk. 



14 Each ear of corn was made up of rows 
and rows of grains or kernels of corn. And 
at first these kernels were white and soft, and 
filled with a kind of milk. 

15 The stalks of corn were now as large 
as they could grow. The grains of corn, too, 
could grow no more. 

16 The stalks and husks turned to a green- 
ish yellow, and became dry and hard. 

' 17 The soft silks turned dry and brown; 
the kernels were hard and either creamy col- 
ored or bright yellow. The corn was ripe. 

18 The stalks of corn were then cut down 
close to the ground. The stalks were given 
to the cows for feed. The cows liked them 
very much. 

19 The husks were taken from the ears of 
corn, and the kernels were taken from the cob. 

20 The cobs were burned, but the kernels 
of corn were saved. 

21 Some of them were fed to the cattle and 
pigs and chickens when the days grew cold. 

22 Some were kept to be used for seed 
the next year. 

23 Some of the kernels were taken to a 
mill where they yftxt^grownA up into meal. 
This is used for mush and for corn-bread. 



The Child's World 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water aroimd you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are wonderfully dr^sed. 

The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself oh the tops of the hills. 

You, friendly earth, how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow. 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles. 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? . 

Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, world, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say, 
" You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot: 
You can love and think, and the earth cannot!" 

— Willum Brighty Rands 
(Fvcry child should memorize thisj'poem. — The Editor) 
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Notes 



— Sixty years ago one Massachusetts 
town reported that one-third of the pupils 
were truants, now one per cent would be 
considered terrible. Seventy years ago there 
were but fifteen high schools, now only 
thirteen towns do not give children high 
school privileges. Then $500,000 was the 
value of public school property, now $58, 
894,000. Then one town sold four school 
houses at public auction at an average of 
$41.54. Many school-houses were sold for 
from $4 to $10 each. Then thirty feet of 
air to a''pupil was known; now none has less 
than 215. The men teachers had $25.44 a 
month; now $149. Women, $11.38; now 
$57.07. Then in one hundred towns there 
was no uniformity of text-books. Now the 
public pays $708,000 a year for free text 
books. Then the cost per pupil was $2.81 ; 
now $24.89. — Ex, 



LONDON PLAYGROUNDS 

London has been provided public play 
grounds on a scale and under provisions 
quite unusual in the United States. The 
playgTX)unds are open for the use of children 
(except in cases where it is decided other- 
wise) from 8 A.M. all the year round, until 
8 P.M. during the months of May, June, 
July, and August, until 7 p.m. during the 
months of April and September, and until 

6 P.M. during the months of March and 
October, and until the ck>sing of the school 
during the months of November, December, 
January, and February. Playgrounds on 
the roof are excepted from this rule. 

The teachers are responsible for the con 
duct of the children in the playground when 
sent out to play during school hours, and 
two or more teachers, in rotation, should 
be placed in charge of the playground during 
the recreation period, and should be present 
there the whole time, but this does not 
absolve the schoolkeeper from the general 
supervision of the offices and the exterior 
of the school building during school hours. 

The playgrounds of all permanent schools 
erected by the Board (with the exception of 
playgrounds on the roof or playgrounds 
which have been specially exempted by the 
Board from this regulation) are to be opened 
during the holidays to the children in attend- 
ance at the schools, for the following hours: 
Christmas holidays — from 10 a.m to i p.m. ; 
and from 2 p.m to 4 p.m. Easter holidays 
and Whitsuntide holidays in cases where 
permission has been granted for the closing 
of the school — from 10 a.m. to i p.m.; 
from 2 P.M. to 4 p.m.; and from 5 p.m. to 

7 p.m. Midsummer holidays — from 10 a. 
M. to I p.m.; from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m.; and from 
5 P.M. to 8 P.M. 

The playgrounds are not opened on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday nor on bank 
holidays; nor on Saturdays nor Sundays, 
except where specially arranged otherwise. 

MALE HELP WANTED 

PwltloiM for TMCtaen: Dean of Engineering 
Dept., S3000; Profesaor of Architecture, Si 500; Teacher 
of Mathematics, $1200; Public School Princijxil, S1500; 
Teacher of English Grammar, Siooo; Commercial 
hnncbes, S800; Other high grade openings for capable 
men. Write us to-day stating education and ex- 
perience. Offices in twelve dties. 

H1PCI00D8. Salto 144, SOS Broftdwa7» New York 



''The Plght teaeheif In the fight position mmmnm 
the highest sueeess fov both teaeheti mnd sehool/' 

NOTE ALSO TH< POLLOWING PACK. 



2)irector¥ of XeaMng ZTeacbers' Hgencies 

"An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers' agency is a very serriceable institution for 
school boards and teachers." It is a legitimate and helpful badness. Some of the very 
best and most snccesslnl edncators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies. The following excellent teachers' agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our reconmiendation. 



t 



Eastern Teachers' Agency 



Telepkene, Baston, 776-8. 



ESTABLISHED 1800. 

MIm E. p. POSTER, Msiisger. 



71u Uwi€ to be rtgitUred wUk on agemeif i$aUtkB fisM. 



CVDAHIICr TCinUrDOl mmnV has mied these positions in poUleaDd private sobools 
dinAuUoE ICAullLnO AQtRul extending iUopenUons from tlMAtlanUe sea bo«nl to 
the Pnelflc Manual Tralnlnjr, $«M), Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Asaiatanta, $800, Lanffnages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $$60, Grmmmar, $800, Prtoarr, $460, Music, $600, Ctovemessea, $S00, Drawlngr$l00, 
Domestic Bdenoe, $700. Klndergartea, SSCO, Critic $1100, SnperTisors, $1900, Elocution, $«M). 

NOAH LEOVARD, Ph.D^ Manager, 4, The Hler, Dept. F, SynMose, V. T. 



_ „_ prepare foranyce] 

tUleate X<'JL'<T'^^i^'^?!^>J^* §^*^ KXAMINilTIONS. OOUB8E8 In alf snhJeeU for civil service, kfndei 



TKAOHKBS fear no examinations after taking our DBII.I. OOUBSB bv mall. We prepare for any cer- 

vou want. County, City, State KXAMINATIONS. OOUB8E8 In all SI 

garten, borne study. fiO.OOO StudenU. 



VOAH I.BONARI>, A.M., MMMffer, The Hler, Dept. O, 8TBACUSK, N.- T. 



Affendeg crmie a demand for teaekert by the canttani pre$eiUation qf their catuUdattM. 



Ooodteaekera 
ptaeedai€ai 



U [DUGATORS' EXCHANGE 

LlOlATremont Street L Beeten, Maes. 



JTvery weeM 
Jhtde u§ short 
<lf candtdatee 
j&t poodplaeee. 



This iM on o^e qfipecUUielM—it'a an agency's busineu topiaee teaehere. 



A HT A ^^ X* HT/^ ^r ^ valuable In proportion to Ita 
XLJM xL\JtXldJ!i\J X Inllaenoe. If It merely bears 
of raenaolea «nd telU fW%%M A ^P that %b eometblns bat If 
you about tbena JL -** ^ JL it 1« naked to reeonunead 
a teacher and reconunendi ^3 V*^l^\lMFlMrY*llTmCi 
you that Is more. Ours JDLJEil/vJILJILXiJM X/9 
THE SCHOOI. BUI.I.KTIN AGBNOY, O. W. BABDEKN, Syracuse B.T. 



anperintendente defend upon ageneUa toJtU vaeaneiee. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENBLAND. 

EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beaeefi Street, Boeten. 



Teaohera Wanted at Once for all Grades. 



RBQISTER NOW. 



arH£& fMias^ I'A.^OHARei' .^oa^^oue&isi. 



Agency If annsl sent free to any address. 



4 AtUurUn PI., B^mUh. 
ijt F0k Ave., New York, 
I SOS Penn. Ave., 1Veukin§Um, 



aos Michigan Ave,, Chicago. 
4i4 Century Bldg, Minneapolit, 
405 Cooper Building, Denver, 
$t3 Rookery Block, Spokmno, 



taoo WiUiam* Ave., Portland, 
41 1 Studio Bldg., BerkeUy* 
2$k Douglae Bldg., Lot Angeles. 



Agendei are targely reepontible/or the increase %n salaries the Uut/ew years. 



""TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of Boston, 

120 Boylston St. 



RECOMMENDS TEACHKRS, TUTOto AND SCHOOLS. 



Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, spedaliiu and 
other teacher* to colleges, pub- 
" i and priTate schools. 
Receires at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WM. O, PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, Mew Yerk. 



T*!! Pratt Teachers' Agency g 



OFFICES: Warrenaburs, Mo.; lender, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bots, Pa.; Juniata, 
Meb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Blehmond, Ky. 

We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 

TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT — RELIABLE. 



CompetUion/or potUions grown sharper each year — use every help. 



AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY ^^B 

chusetts, [possesses exceptional facilities for placing a "nbitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of Popular Educator. Writt lor registration blank to-day. 
ALFBKD H. CAMPBBLL, Ph.D., Mgr., M B«Me Place, Springfield, Haas. 
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Autumn Leaves, 



Harriette Wilbur. 



Old English. 



m^^^^^^k^ 



r^r 



T-Q--J =SE 



1. This is the way of the an - tnmn leaves, Light • ly, light - ly danc 

2. This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, Soft - ly, soft - ly fall 

3. This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, Snug • ly, snug - ly sleep 



ing, This is the way of the 
ing. This is the way of the 
ing, This is the way of the 
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^ 



^mm 
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It 



an - tnmn leaves, So light • ly, light - ly danc - ing. In rain and shine we quick • ly grew. And 
au - tumn leaves. So soft - ly, soft - ly fall ing. The au • tumn's frost has tum'd us brown. In 

au - tumn leaves, So snug - ly, snug • ly sleep - ing. Old Win • ter comes with blank - et white, And 



m 
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m 
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green 
when 



and green 
and red 
we close 



the sum 
and yel 
our eyes 



mer through. Up 
low, gown. We 



on 
fly 
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the boughs when soft 
a - way and flut 



winds blew, So 
ter down, So 



so tight We're tucked a - way the long, long night, So 
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ight 
soft 
snug 



ly. 
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Ught 
soft 
snug 



ly 

ly sleep 



danc 
fall 



ing. This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, light • ly, 

ing. This is the way of the an • tnmn leaves. Soft - ly. 

ing. This is the way of the au - tumn leaves. Snug - ly. 



^g^fc^^'^^jE^E^EJ^ 
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light - ly danc 
soft - ly fall 
snug -"ly sleep 



ing. This is the way of the au • tumn leaves, So light - ly, light • ly danc - ing. 
ing. This is the way of the au • tumn leaves. So soft - ly, soft • ly fall - ing. 
ing, This is the way of the au - tumn leaves. So snug - ly, snug • ly sleep - ing. 



Directions 

The children who are to give this song-play wear little 
pointed hats made of brightly colored autumn leaves, and 
sashes or sleeveless jackets of them. These garments are 
easily made by pinning the leaves together, using the stems 
or grass stems for pins. Each one carries a branch of the 
leaves in each hand. 

If teacher and pupils wish to add a little decorative effect 
to their autumn program, they could outline and color a 
blackboard stencil, put branches of autunm leaves in comers 
and windows, and suspend chains of the brightly colored 
leaves from threads stretched across the room from the 
picture molding, al I the threads meeting at the centre of 
the ceiling. If no autumn leaves are to be had, artificial 
ones may be cut from tissue paper, using reds, greens, yellows, 
browns, and orange colors. These decorations are easily 
made and very effective. To make the chains, take threads 
two or three feet in length, string several leaves thereon, 
separating them by knots a few inches apart. Tie these 
chains to the threads. The decorations can be left until 
snow comes, and, if desired, snowflakes of tissue paper be 
made to replace them when they are no longer seasonable. 

Invitations to the Friday afternoon exercise may be 
written on leaf-shaped pieces of drawing paper, tinted in 
autunm leaf cotors. 

The whole number of pupils could give this song, each 
one wearing the leaf crown, hat, jacket or sash he has made 
for busy work, and each carrying a branch, or a select num- 
ber may sing. In the former ca e the children exercise in 
and down the aisles; in the latter, they enter from a hall or 
ward-room, and stand in a line along front. The motions 
are as follows: 



Firsi verse — "This is the way" — wave branches back and forth 

"Lightly, lightly dancing'* — skip to one side with side skips. 

"TWs is the way" — wave branches. 

"So lightly, lightly falling" — skip oppo^. way to original places. 

"In rain and shine" — wave branches, skipping back and forth with 
side steps. 

Second verse — "This is the way" — wave branches up and down 
to floor. 

"Softly, softly falling" — All face to left, bending over and waving 
branches at feet. 

"This is the way" — face front and wave branches up and down. 

"So softly, softly falling" — face right, bend, and wave branches. 

"The autumn's frost," etc. — skip up and down aisles (or across 
front) with side steps, waving branches overhead. 

Third verse ^*' This is the way"— sing more softly, dropping 
branches to floor, holding them rather listlessly. 

"Snugly, snugly sleeping"— heads drooped to left shoulder, eyes 
closed, branches waved slightly, still holding them to floor. 

"This is the way " — heads up, branches raised slightly, then dropped 
to floor again. 

"So snugly, snugly sleeping" — heads drooped to right shoulder 
branches waved ever so gentlv, with a sidewise movement of body. 

"Old Winter comes" — gradually settle to floor, singing last of verse 
more and more softly and slowly. 



Phonics Everywhere 

It is'little Edna's first year in school, and, like all beginners, 
she'is very enthusiastic about her lessons. She is learning 
to read by the phonetic system and takes delight in practis- 
ing at'[home. Not long ago someone stepped on the cat's 
tail, and the poor beast gave utterance to an agonized wail, 
followed by a prolonged hiss. " O mamma," Edna eageriy 
exclaimed, ** did you hear kitty give the * th ' sound? I sup- 
pose shelcamcd it from mc" _ ^ 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ETHICS 
Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, has been trying another experiment. 
It consisted in the trial of a hypothetical 
Charlie by his peers. Charlie has thrown 
down his slate and refused to do his sums; 
further, he has added contempt of court to 
his other misdemeanor by saying that he 
didn't care. What is to be Charlie's fate? 
This is the question put to the pupils in 
several schools by Mr. Greenwood. The 
pupils made written reports of the case. 
There was practical unanimity that Chariie 
was a bad, yes, a very bad boy. But the 
punishment that should fit the crime: that 
was the point of diversion. The punish- 
ments ranged from the simple giving of zero 
to the extreme of "sending him to the office." 
The comments and suggested punishments 
from one school will give an idea of the 
variety of opinions of the heinousness of 
Charlie's act and attitude: Lincoln School 
— Bad boy, 73; whip him, 47; punish him, 
27; spank him, 5; send home, 9; put in 
tub of cold water, i; lazy boy, 2; scold him 
good, 3; try again, 3; keep him in, 2; 
make him write 1000 words, i ; no courage, 
i; made to work, 3; cloak-room, 2; 
teacher ought to talk to him, i; a lecture on 
obedience, 2; not a refined boy, 2. 

A LETTER TO A SCHOOL GIRL 

The Washington Irving High School of 
New York City continues to broaden its 
field of usefulness in a wonderful way. Its 
latest mission is the getting of girls to attend 
the high school who would not otherwise 
have done so. The students issue a seventy- 
five-page dainty booklet, 2 by 3 inches, 
with thirty-five full -page original pictures 
illustrative of the school work. The first 
few pages will show the spirit of the book- 
let. Each girl sends a booklet with her 
card to every girl she knows whom she 
thinks should come to the school. 

"Dear Friend: This is a letter from girls 
in a high school to a girl who we hope will 
go to a high school, too. Every girl ought 
to. Even one term in a high school should 
make life richer, more cheerful, and more 
beautiful. We should like to welcome you 
to our school family. Think over it and 
talk with your father and mother about it. 

"There are several different courses in 
our school. First, there is the four-yestrs 
academic course. This is the one that pre- 
pares you for college or the teachers' training 
school. A great many of us are taking the 
course, and we are proud of the record made 
in it. If you could look into the last annual 
report of the City Superintendent of Schools 
you would find that 97 per cent of our 
graduating class passed the examination to 
enter the training school. 

"Another course is the commercial course, 
in which you may study stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, etc. There is a 
library assistant's course, with cataloguing, 
bookbinding, and various kinds of library 
work. 

"Therp is a dressmaking course, with 
sewing, draughting, costume designing, and 
millinery. 

"There is a designer's course, with still- 
life, picture-study, draperies, illustrating, 
lettering, and design." — Kx. 
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Cinderella Pantomime 



Maude M. Grant 
First Scene 

Cinderella, in a dull brown or gray gown, sits on a low 
stool in the middle of the stage, and wipes away imaginary 
tears while her two gaily dressed sisters strut around the 
stage' and finally go off at the left. /^ 

Enter the fairy godmother, dressed m a long red cambnc 
gown. She wears a high, conical, black hat, with a friU 
around the face, and carries a gilt wand. She comes up to 
the weeping Cinderella, and with a look of inquiry, gently 
touches her. Cmderella starts, and points to her two step- 
sisters whoaiejust leaving, and wipes away tears as she pomts 
to herself and slowly shakes her head. At this the godmother 
vigorously nods her head (m the affirmative). Cinderella 
d^pairingly shakes hers, and points to her shabby gown. 
«i Y^Tyes," nods the godmother, and with a wave of her wand 
in trot four litde boys pulling a cart whose sides have been 
covered with yeUow cambric. t. . ,_. 

The boys wear peaked Brownie caps tied under theu: chms 
(these caps ar« made of brown cambric), and they also wear 
brown cambric capes that come to then: kne^. 

The boys and the cart come to a standstill at one side of 
Cinderella, who still looks at the fairy godmother and shakes 

The godmother touches her with Uie wand, steps up behind 
her unbuttons and sUps off the gray apron. Underneath 
Cinderella has on a beruffled (pink or blue) "party gown," 
with short sleeves. The skirt of her dress is long — down to 

She^smiles and looks deUghted. The godmother helps 
her into the "chariot" — touches up the "mice" with the 
wand, and they trot twice around the stage and off, Cinderella 
waving her hand as she rides away. 

Second Scene 

The ball. Six litde girls and six little boys, beside the 
Prince The litde girls wear long dresses of cambric or 
silkdiiie (blue or pink, pale green, figured, yeUow, white 
and lavender). Their hair is put up on their heads. 

The boVfe wear bright colored capes of cambric, and fancy 
hats trimmed with feathers, fancy pms, or buckles. The 
Prince wears a light colored cape trimmed with gUt paper 
fringe and a bright sash. He wears a gilt crown on his head. 

The boys and girls stand around in groups, and Cmderella 
enters. The Prince goes up to her, takes her hand, and 
they lead in a simple march, after which they aU dance. (No 
attiipt was made to teach regular dancing steps, the little 
couples taking hold of hands and hopping in time — or out 
of time — with the music. ^. ^_j, 

Behind the stage a bell is struck twelve tunes. Cinderella 
hastily leaves the Prince, and in hurrying away drops a gilt 
pasteboard sHpper. (This is made like a- Japan^e sUpper, 
consisting of a sole with a piece coming up over the front of 

The^Prince stops short, looks after the vanishing Cinderella, 
dien hurries after her, and picks up the sHpper. 
Third Scene 

A low chau- is brought forward by one of die littie boys. 
The "ladies and gentiemen" of the court stand at one side, 
and the Prince, with die slipper, stands by die chair. 

One by one the litde ladies trip up, sit m the chair, and 
the Prince tries the slipper on them (pretendmg to slip it 
over their shoes). At everyone he tries he shakes his head, 
in some cases turning to die audience and measunng too 
biff" and "too Uttie," shaking his head the whfle. 

The two who represent the proud sisters, pretend to cut 
off the heels and toes. The Prince emphatically shakes his 
head, and in comes the godmother, leading Cinderelk by 
thel^nd. She has on her gray apron, and die "court ladies" 
sniff and turn up dieir noses at her Not so die Prmce; he 
leads her to the seat, tries on the shpper, and joyfully nods 

^^hTg^other taps Cinderella with her wand, unbuttons 
the dingy apron, and the mysterious princess stands revealed 
in all her finery. 



The Prince takes her by the hand, and walks to the centre 
of the front of the stage. The other litde ladies and gendemen 
do likewise. They all make bows, and arm in arm v?alk oflf 
the stage. 

Slow and soft music may be played during the whole pan- 
tomime, except during the dancing scene, when music should 
be bright and lively. 



Verses for Tots 

E. C. 
October 

Through the soft October air. 

Nuts and leaves are falling; 
In the woodland everywhere 

Boys and girls are calling. 

The Goldenrod 

The goldenrod had yellow hair 
- - All soft and bright and thick; 
Now — I can 't find it anywhere 
It turned to white so quick. 

Plant Story 

First a tiny litde plant — 

Garden flower or weed — 
Then a bud and pretty bloom, 

Last, a litde seed. 

The Thistle 

The thisde seeds were ripe and dry; 

One bright October day; 
The playfS wind came frisking by 

And blew them all away. 

The Squirrel 
How cozy all the little squirrels must be 
Deep in the hollow of a tall, old tree! 

The Autumn Time 
The fall has come again, I know. 

For on each flower and weed. 
Where little blossoms used to grow, 

I find a pod of seed. 

Feathers 

Thistle tufts and goldenrod, 
Seed from out the milkweed pod. 
Each one like a dainty feather — 
SofUy fly aroimd together. 

Milkweed Babies 
The milkweed babies lie in bed, 
A small brown cap on every head; 
Each wears a pretty silken gown 
And side by side they nesde down. 
Until the summer flies away; 
The cradle opens wide some day 
And wakes the cunning litde things, 
Then off they float on gauzy wings. 

The Cricket 

Little crickets in the grass, 
Gayly chirping as we pass, 
We will try our work to do. 
Always cheery, just like you. 

The Caterpillar 
Who'd ever think the caterpillar, dressed in sober brown, 
Would some day, on a pair of wings, go flying up and down? 

uigiiizea oy ^v^_j v>^v>^"^l\^ 
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Right-at-Hand Stories 

For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and FRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of grammar 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 
Cloth, 210 pages. $x.oo postpaid 



THE PALMER COMPANY 

so Bromfleld Street • • Boston, Mass. 

Ideal Letter Cards 

are unequalled in durabiKty and arrangeincnt. Used 
r^olaiiy by thousands of primary teachers. Six cents 
a set by mail. Special offer during October only, 
5 sets for 35 centA. or la sets for 50 cents. 

Our Catalogue of Busy-work, etc, is full of good 
things for the primary teacher. Free on request. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6M9 Wentworth ATcane - - Clilcag«,IU. 
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Are you using 

THE PUPILS' 
PRACTICE TABLETS 
in Augsburg Drawing? 



Notes 



— President Charles W. Dabney, of the 
University of Cincinnati, comes out vigor- 
ously for teaching from the Bible in all 
schools. He says the United States has 
better equipped schools than any other 
nation, but is weakest in moral and ethical 
training. 

- The system of manual training repre- 
sented by the Sloyd Training School in 
Boston, which school was founded and is 
supported by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, has 
been honored by being selected as the most 
desirable system for sloyd for India. In- 
spector-General of Education, Mr. Bahbba, 
a government official from Mysore, India, 
after having visited several representative 
schools in Europe and America, finally 
decided upon the system as taught in Boston. 

— Supt. E. G. Cooley of the Chicago 
schools, has taken a decided stand on the 
high school fraternity question. Now that 
every attempt on the part of the Board of 
Education to drive these out of existence by 
forbidding their members to participate in 
school activities has failed, Superintendent 
Cooley has presented to the school manage- 
ment conmiittee a statement in which 
"frats" and sororities are characterized as 
a menace to the schools and has urged their 
abolition. In presenting the statement to 
the conunittee, statistics have been added 
showing that the average scholarship of the 
121 pupils enrolled in secret societies at one 
of the high schools is only 7x9, a mark 
below the passing average required of high 
school students. "While the rule of the 
Board prohibiting members of secret soci- 
eties from representing their school in any 
public way or in any interschool activities 
has had the effect of preventing a number 
of new pupils from joining," said Super- 
intendent Cooley, "it has not driven the 
old members out of the fraternities, and as 
the existence of the secret societies has been 
shown to be a menace to the schools I am 
firmly convinced that some action should be 
taken to abolish them. What line of action 
should be taken has not been determined 
upon, but in the Seattle Hi^ School frater- 
nities were abolished by the School Board 
and the Supreme Court of the state of 
Washington held that the Board had a right 
to take such action." 

— School Board Journal 



A ONE-PUPIL SCHOOL 

From Greeley, Col., comes the report of 
the most "exclusive" public school district 
in the country. A single ranch occupies 
the entire school district. The members of 
the family constitute the School Board, and 
the son of the household is the only pupil. 

It is the Woods Ranch, formerly known 
as the Seventy Ranch, near Hardin. The 
president of the School Board is Charles 
Allyn, manager of the ranch; the secretary 
is his wife; the treasurer, a young woman 
living in the home, and the pupil of the 
school, the nine-year-old son of the Allyns. 

When the annual school election was 
called, the notices for the meeting were 
posted on the school-house, the bunk house, 
and the bam, respectively. — Ex, 



Positions Open 
for Teachers 

Hundreds of positions likethoSe described 
bolow now open Ibr capable, experienced 
men. Good openings in business and 
technical work for men wishing to give 
up teaching. '* 

Dirootor : WeU-kioro eastern college lias open- 
ing for flr»t-class man to take charge of atiiletlcs. 
Salary. SIOOO. (PT-4771) 

Instrnctor: University in middle West wanU 
thoroughly experienced raan to teach mechinl -at 
drawing. Will have charge of clasies In eienienUry 
mechanical drawing, meclianlsuj, machine design 
and descripUTe geometry. 8ala y, $1000. (CT-86ra) 

Teacher of English and Natural Selene a wanted 
by southern university. Must be man of flrst-cla^ 
ability, pleasing personality and able to cf ach ath- 
leUc teams. Absolately estentlai that be be good 
disciplinarian. Salary according to man. (PT-4717) 

Teacher: Hi^h grade coeducational schonl 
wants young man to t^^acli Latin and Greek. Salary, 
$680 and board. (PT-4722) 

Teacher : High Asbool « atts man to teach com- 
mercial arlthmttfc. penmanship, spelling, typewrit- 
ing, and t>ook keeping. Need not be a colUge 
gratdnate but must have bad experience in teaching 
th se branches. 

ProfesMor: University in New England wanU 
assistant professor of engineering to begin v»ork 
September Uth. Must hav^ liad some experle- c«^ in 
engineering practice as well as in teacliiiig. Pr« f< r 
Cornell. Columbia or Michigan man. Salary, flftiO. 
(AT -81888) 

Teacher : This school has opening for man to 
teach commercial law, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriUng. etc. Location, Mid le 
West. Salary, $800. (OT-86a2) 

Instructor: Lange agricoltoral ichool wants 
experienced man to teach phaimacy. Locaiiuu, 
West. Salary according to man. (01-1086) 

Instractor: Large technical school located hi 
the South has openlpg for man to teach civil en- 
gineering. Must be neat drafuman, able to teaefa 
surveying, railway engineering, highway eogineering 
and masonry construction. Salary, $1000 with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. (ST-1878) 

Teacher: School of pharmacy wants man to 
take charge of department of theoretical and prae- 
tlcal pharmacy. Salary to be arranged. (CT-8$9) 

Instractor: University in West wants man 
thoroughly experienced in teaching metallorgy. 
Salary, $1800. (^T-S88«) 

Instructor: One of the largest nniversitles in 
the country wants instructor In German. Must hold 
degree of Ph.D. Salary, $1000 and up for the first 
year. Rxoellent opportunity for the right man. 
(CT-J078) 

Teacher: State normal school has vaoancr In 
athletics and algebra which will pay $1000. Scoool 
term begins September 3Bth. (CT-4001) 

Instractor: This college wants man to tesdi 
science and mathematics, and must come from a 
school where these are strong features. Must be 
over S4 years of age and will live in vonng men^s 
dormitory. Prefer man Interested ui athletics. 
Salary, $660 and living. (PT-4712) 

Professor : Southern ooUege wants mm to teach 
Natural Science. Must be g nial and sym pathetic 
with students and a good speaker— oap»ble ot making 
a favorable impression for the college lu i*i(bl cad' 
dresses. Prefer a southerner althougii 1 1lls is not 
absolotely essential. 8a!ary» $1000. (Pr-4766b) 

TWM^er: Commercial sehool in greater New 
York has opening for teacher <f EngHsti. ariihmct c 
and bookkeeping. Musi be college gradual e and of 
good personality. Salary, $1000. (AT-86446) 

Profieasor: Well-known college wan's man to 
take charge oC biological department to prepare stu- 
dents for medical schdols. Must Le college graduate 
and have specUUized in sev ral years of gradtiate 
study. Salary, $1000 up, (PT-4771a) 

Write us to-dny . stating age and ezpa. 
rience, and mention key number ef 
the position yon can fill 

HAPGOODS 

THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OP BRAIN BROKERS 
New York— Suite 144, 305 Broadway. 
Chicago— XOX5 Hartford Building. 
8t. Louis— 430 Chemical Building. 
(Other ofllcea in other cities.) 



SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 

By Henry Sudbr 

Supervisor of Physical Culiur* 
Chicago Public Schools 

nitistratcd. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 75c. 

Cliicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon 
this notable book of Professor Suder's by distributing 
a,ooo copies among its teachers. 

The nature games must delight the imitative tenden- 
cies of the Itttk folks, while bean bags, wand, ba'.l 
exercises, and roundels must interest and abundantly 
exercise the intermediate and grammar grades. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 

50 Bromfleld Street 
New York ChiciKJIoDy 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Black's Graded Readers. By Benja- 
min N. Black. 

^The author does not believe that primary 
readers should be based upon some parti- 
cular method of teaching. He advocates 
that the best material for reading should be 
given to the children arranged in the best 
manner without any special method being 
prescribed. 

Primer 

The subjects of this book are of general 
interest to all children. The pages are 
most attractive, with their short sentences 
and lines wide apart. Great care has been 
given to the vocabulary and the grading. 
The picture pages will please the children 
and the noun-words will be learned while 
studying out the pictures. 

First Reader 

The same plan is continued as in the 
Primer. Child life is presented in little 
storiesjand conversations. Language ex- 
ercises, science lessons, etc., are omitted. 
The*^author has taught reading independ- 
ently of these. Good illustrations and script 
are features of this book. 

Secx)Nd Reader 

The subject matter is most entertaining 
and^the children will enjoy the prose and 
verse stories. The vocabulary has been 
carefully guarded. 

Third and Foxjrth Readers 

One of the main objects in the preparation 
of these books has been to select such matter 
as will train for character. The contents 
are not in the least preachy, but teaches 
silently by example. The brief biographi- 
cal sketches will be instructive and will 
create a taste to know more of the noted 
men and women in after years. The pro- 
nunciation and definition of difficult words 
will prove a real help to teacher and children. 
This entire series of readers embraces all 
sides of child training and is free from all 
fads. Teachers will feel their wholesome 
influence and the children will absorb it 
and grow better as they follow it step by 
step. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Firelight Stories. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. 

The author's name is an assurance*^ that 
the stories will be full of interest, and 
selected with care. She gives the origin, 
in her Introduction, of many of the familiar 
tales — Celtic, English, Norwegian, Danish, 
Madagascar, Southern Indian, and old 



New England folk-lore — forty-three in all. 
The illustrations are delightful. They are of 
the appetizing^^kind that make one want to 
read the text to see what the pictures are 
about. The type is large, clear and never 
were stories more attractively presented. 
Thousands of children should be made 
happy with this book for a Christmas 
present. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Nature's Craftsmen. By Henry Chris- 
topher McCook. 310 pages. 

The author says: "These pages represent 
many years spent in sundry parts of our 
continent in delightful contact with our 
little brothers and sisters of the Insect 
world." Studies of the Ants and Bees 
occupy a large share of the book, and the 
author makes the stories of their lives ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Spiders, wasps, cad- 
dis worms, and the cicada are also described 
in a manner to hold the attention, as no 
strictly sci( ntific work could, for the author 
does not believe that science should be 
divorced from literature. The work abounds 
in excellent half-tone illustrations that give 
vividness to the descriptive portions. Homes 
and school libraries should have this book 
close at hand for information and ready 
reference. Nature*s children as craftsmen 
always interest the boys and girls. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK 

The Child and the Book. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. 

A Manual for Parents and for Teachers 
in Schools and Colleges. It is known as 
the Mount Tom Edition and is one of the 
two volumesfreprinted from the author's 
"Lost Art of Reading." Part One contains 
the Chapters, The Disgrace of Imagination, 
The Unpopularity of the First Person Sin- 
gular, The Habit of Not Letting One's 
Self Go, The Habit of Analysis, and Liter- 
ary Drill in College. Part Two treats of 
Possibilities. Those who know the writings 
of this author will expect, something fresh 
and original, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. The book calls for thinking, 
and a receptive mental attitude. Then it 
becomes a source of breadth and inspiration. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
CHICAGO 

Finger Posts to Children's Reading. 
By Walter Taylor Field. 

Everybody who is interested^in the kind 
of reading that children should have will 
find this book full of interest and practical 
suggestions. After two chapters on The 
Influence of Books and Reading in the 
Home, a list of books for home reading is 
given for children from one year to fifteen 
years old, in separate divisions — two hun- 
dred books in all. Then follow chapters of 
Reading in the Schools, Supplementary 
Reading, The'^Day School and Sunday- 
school Libraries, and the Illustration of 
Children's Books. The scope of the book 
is large, and while many will dissent from 
many books laid down in the list, the book 
is worth reading and owning, and contains 
much that the average teachers and parents 
have never thought of in connection with 
this subject. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Shirley's School and Festival Songs. 
By John B. Shirley. 64 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

When a supervisor of music compUes a 
song book for the schools, it seems to 
carry withf it an assurance that he has 
learned from experience what is needed 
and has endeavored to supply it. This 
book is arranged that each season will 
have appropriate songs, and unusual atten- 
tion has b^n given to supply chorus work 
for the children. This feature is always 
enjoyable and popular for school songs. 

A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 

Popular Folk Games and Dances. 
By Mari Ruef Hofer. 

This is a collection of the folk games and 
dances of different nations for play-ground, 
vacation school, and school-room use. 
They include Swedish, German, English, 
French, Flemish, Lithuanian, Polish, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Norwegian, Scotch, and 
Irish Song-Dances. The music is given 
and directions for the movements to accom- 
pany the marching and dancing. The^lan 
of gathering these songs together, with the 
detail of arrangement for school use, is 
unique and must find a welcome not only 
in the schools where foreign children are 
gathered, but American children will greatly 
enjoy the unusual flavor of these songs and 
the fascinating movements that go with 
them. Miss Hofer must have given much 
effort and a long search to have collected 
so many of one character from widely 
separated nationalities. Teachers of little 
children will be able to utilize these for 
recesses and indoor play, and their popu- 
larity with the little folks can be easily 
predicted. There are fifty-six of these 
songs. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

An American Book of Golden Deeds 
(Eclectic Readings.) By James Baldwin 

A collection of stories of heroism per 
formed by Americans on American soil 
The deeds of daring have sprung from un 
selfish motives to aid others, and as such 
are given to the children. They always 
welcome them, and who knows the am- 
bition they create to bravely dare to do for 
others in the hour of need. Mr. Baldwin 
always selects with care and writes wisely 
for the little folks. 

Scrofula 

Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any distnrbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and marked tendency to con- 
sumption, before causing eruptions, Rores 
or swellings. 

To get entirely rid of it take the ^reaX 
blood-purifier. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses il.> 
uigiTizea oy x^_j\^\^"^\\^ 
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— Piltsfield, Mass., is to make an experi- 
ment with an industrial school, which is 
to be conducted in the high school building, 
and will be held on the same nights as the 
evening schools. The plan is one that will 
not involve large expense, and if for any 
reason the school should be discontinued 
it will not have cost the dty enough to be 
severely felt, while, on the other hand, if 
the school proves a success and is made 
permanent, more elaborate provision can 
be made for it if necessary. 

— The members of the New York Board 
of Education are divided with regard to the 
method of increasing the salaries of the city's 
teachers. Some favor a lump sum increase, 
while others favor an entire revision of the 
schedules. The "lump sum" plan would 
grant the largest percentage of increase to 
the beginning teacher, whereas the general 
revision would grant the greatest increase 
to the teachers having about the number 
of yeais of service to be required to meet 
the new maximum. It is being assumed 
the the Board of Esthnate will grant 
$3,000,000 for increase in teachers* salaries, 
and it Ls therefore proposed, inasmuch as 
there are about 15,000, to grant each teacher 
$200. This is the "lump sum" plan. The 
other proposition is to raise the initial salary 
of the women teachers from $600 to $680 
or $720, and increase the annual increment, 
at the same time decreasing the number of 
vears of service required to reach the 
maximum. 

RAISING SCHOOL FUNDS 

Among curious ways of raising school 
funds, the following advertisement, which 
appeared, in 1753, is worthy of note: 

"We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, sons of some of the principal fam- 
ilies in and about Trenton, being in some 
measure sensible of the advantages of learn- 
ing, and desirous that those who arc de- 
prived of it through the poverty of their 
parents might taste the sweetness of it with 
ourselves, can think of no better or other 
method for that purpose than the following 
scheme of a Delaware-Island lottery for 
raising 225 pieces of eight (Spanish dollars) 
towards building a house to accommodate 
an English and granunar school, and paying 
a master to teach such children whose 
parents are unable to pay for schooling. 

"It is proposed that the house be thirty 
feet long, twenty feet wide, and one story 
high, and built on the south-east comer of 
the meeting-house yard in Trenton, under 
the direction of Messrs. Benjamin Ward, 
Alexander Chambers, and John Chambers, 
all of Trenton, aforesaid." . . . 

Lotteries were forbidden in New Jersey, 
and in order to evade the law they were held 
on Fish Island and were termed Fish Island 
or Delaware lotteries. The venture was a 
financial success, and the building proposed 
was erected on a portion of the First Pres- 
byterian Church lot on Second, now State 
Street, where it remained until 1804, at 
which time it was torn down to make n)om 
for the new church. The school was prac- 
tically the beginning of the Trenton Acad- 
emy, which was established some years later 
and conducted in a building on Academy 
Street.— 5e/. 
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A Prosperous School Year 

Begins this month for you if, by careful preparation, you have earned a better school, a 
better salary and more pleasant surroundings. 

The time is at hand when teachers cannot hope to amtinue in profitable positions unless 
they are constantly improving their qualifications. 

Over Three Thousand Graduates Can Testify 

To the excepticmal opportunities we offer ambitious students to fit themselves for the 
best positions in the teaching profession. 

If you failed to secure the school you most desired for this year, put yourself lx*yond the 
possibility of failure when the next test of efficiency comes. We have helped thousands — we 
can help you. 

Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The 
course in PRIM.ARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; 
it offers advantages of normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very sfrooR reviews in common sch<x)l and high «chrol 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT c.uh branch is a thorough complete course in it^lf, 
carrying university entrance credits. 

SPECI.\L. — No correspondence school that 
does not sustain relations with a great university 
can offer courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits. Our instructors are 
university graduates who give their whole time 
to our students, and the instruction is carefully 
adapted to individual needs. We give every year 
four scholarships in Northwestern University, State 
Normal Schools or other schools of high gratlc, 
for the bset work done by our correspondence 
students. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly 
and mail it to-day. 

iBterstaU School of Comspondence 

378-384 Wabash Ave. CHICAOO, ILL 
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THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 

A Manumlof Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed 
by leading Eklacators who have tested it. More than two years of work sytteinatixed to meet the needi of the 
Little People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illastrations leading to accuraey, 8clf-rellanc<3 and 
love for the stndy. A minimum of board work — a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 
Table are worth the price of the tX)ok. 

''Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without It."— C'i/y Superintendent. 

'' Ererv primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being nsed.*'— ^ primary temeher. 

Cloth, 8to. 177 illustrations. Price, &5 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from tlic author. 

Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Oroton, Tompkins County. New York 



Classified Advertising Department 

In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catalogue. Write for full information. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

Tk* publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information tn regard to any particular 
publication on their list, IVrite them. 



TH8 FOUIYDIBTG •F J4ME8T0WN. Percy's 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield's Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price, lo cents. " Send for complete list . 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St.. New York. 



THE TENTUBT C0JIPAM\*8 Educational De- 
partment hiis just issued a handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of its School and College Text Books. 
Librarians, teachers, and parents and even general 
readers will be interested in it. 



REE IMPORTANT AN50UNCEXENTK in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Btwk 
Company. 



TEACH EBS interested in Mathematics, send fcir 
sample copy of The Open Coubt containing a series 
of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 

Teachers interested in Primary Education, .send 
for descriptive circular of Our Childrkn. Hints fn»ni 
Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, 
8 i.oo. The Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 



GBECitt SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 



PENJIANHHIP For %2. We will mnil "Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship" C275 PPi io< o cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 



r8K BAILET'8 OUTLINE QIJE8T10N8 of 

"Ivanhoe" and "The Lady of the Lake." B(K>kIet 
containing lK)th. 25 cents. Our Sclf-helj) Arithmetic 
Cards are great for review purposes. Price, 25 cents. 
New York Education Comjxiny, Dept. .A.. .Vlbany, N.Y. 

SCHOOL BOOKS 

SCHOOL B00K8 OF ALL PITRLISHERS At 

one store. If you wish to buy, sell for cash or ex- 
( hange any school or college Ixx^ks. new or second 
luind, write Hindii & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 



SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS I^irgesi asM.rtment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete cat.iloguc. .\ddress N. T. Pch>1, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, (Ja. 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

MANUfACTIJRER DANN'S NOISELESS Eraser, 
Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence.' 
Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the 
foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. \V. A. 
Rowles, 233-235 Market St., Chicago, 111. 

60FF*S HISTORICAL MAPSof the United States 
and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
try 's development ; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 40x58 inchei ya size, m spring roller case, price 
S22.00. Send for complete circular. The McCounell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 



SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College. 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C, J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaioosa, Iowa. 

SHORTHAND, TTPEWUITINO, BOOKKKEP. 

ing. Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. 
Typewriters furnished. Situations for graduates. 
O. N. Strayer's Business College, Baltimore, Md. 

ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get " Brushwork in 
Flowers." Studies in flat -wash painting, price. 75 
cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Cla>'ton St., Boston. 



HELP WANTED 

WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take orders 
and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest qualitv goods, 
siiles in almost every house. Best of pay and no 
money required to carry on the work. We will send 
a projjosition as stxm as we hear from you. also sample 

exix of 6 inch shears for 28 cents, stamps or silver. 
Trite at once. The United Shears Co., Westboro, 
M;uss. 

AGENTS Wanted to represent old e>tablished Mail 
Order House. Over one thousand rapid .selling spe- 
cialties. From $5 to $10 per day easily made; costly 
oullit free, (ieorge A. Parker, Dept. 69, 720 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, ess^iys, etc., 
written to order. Manuscriots revised, typewritten, 
and sold on commis,>ion. Miller's Litcrarv Airencv 
Mt. Healthy. Ohio. ^ ' 
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Notes 



— Newark, N. J., has remembered the 
needs of its teachers. Salaries all along are 
to be raised. The work was begun by 
advancing Superintendent Poland from 
$5000 to $5500 and Assistant Superintendent 
Oorson from $3500 to $4000. 

— The announcement of the appointment 
of Edwin Grant Dexter, as Commissioner 
of Education in Porto Rico, has been re- 
ceived with general satisfaction. His work 
during the past nine years as Professor of 
Education in the University of Illinois, has 
demonstrated his broad knowledge of educa- 
tional ideals and methods. Professor Dex- 
ter is the author of "A History of Education 
in the United States," the first really satis- 
factory effort in this direction, also a volume 
on "Weather Influences," and many con- 
tributions to periodicals. 

— By unanimous action the School Com- 
mittee of Newton, Mass., has increased the 
salary of the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding, from $4000 to $5000. 
This action is heartily approved by the pub- 
lic. There is no other dty in the United 
States of the size of Newton which at present 
pays its superintendent so large a salary as 
Dr. Spaulding will receive from this time on. 
During the three years in which he has been 
at Newton the sdiools have made remark- 
able improvement. The action of the 
School Committee is an expression of the 
appreciation which the entire city has of 
his work. 



— Primary, teadiers who wish to obtain 
Miss Quigicy's "Common Sense Method 
in Primary Number Work," are kindly 
requested to mail all orders to the following 
address: Miss £. M. Quig^, 128 Bedford 
Street, Troy, N. Y., instead of the" address 
given in the advertisemei^ which appeared 
in the June number of Primary Educa- 
tion. The price of the book is fifty cents 
and not seventy-five cents, as advertised 



A KOREAN SCHOOL 
It is to the interest of the Japanese that 
the Korean should be made contented, in- 
dustrious, and prosperous. The first feature 
in Marquis Ito's program for the adminis- 
tration of the country concerns the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry and the 
promotion of the national wealth. The 
second feature is the fostering of education. 
If these are carried out with the extraor- 
dinary success that has been achieved in 
Japan itself, Korea will be an immense 
gainer. The Korean Government did noth- 
ing for the education of its people. I visited 
a school in Seotil last year which was said to 
be a typical primary school. It was con- 
ducted in one room of a dwelling-house. 
The boys were sitting on the floor, some 
making their letters, and some droning out 
their exercises. There was not a suggestion 
of furniture or school apparatus of any kind 
about the place. At the same time, the 
master was squatting outside, smoking, and 
playing a game something like backganunon 
with a friend. — ^Samuel MacClirUock, in 
The World To-day, for September 



THE ANIMAL STORY 

Criticised though they are — these animal 
stories so popular of late in fiction — as 
being mawki^ supersentimental, unnatu- 
ral, and misinforming, is it not better to in- 
vest the beast and' bird creation with o*er- 
mucb hiunanization rather than with o*er- 
little? 

Man kills so easily, even so mechanicaUy, 
with never a thought for the agonies of the 
victims. Man is the only animal which kills 
normally, just for the love of it. Other ani- 
mals of prey kill to eat or in defense. But it 
is man who killed thousands of buffalo bulls, 
when they were valueless, simply to sec 
them stagger and fall; who slau^tered the 
passenger pigeons and fed them to the hogs; 
who catches far more trout than he can con- 
siune, and shoots more ducks than he can 
give away. 

Step softly as an average man may into a 
wood merry with bird and squirrel, and he 
surely must note the sudden voices of alarm 
which herald his presence, the hush which 
attends his passage, the outburst again, 
timidly increasing, when he has gone. For 
through the wood his reputation is that of a 
murderer, from whom no living thing is safe. 
He i^ Man: a "varmint" worse than bear 
and wolf and tiger, snake and hawk. 

Therefore, if the animal story, exaggerated 
as it undeniably is, can bring man to look 
with more friendly and compassionate eye 
upon his humbler cousins, and can interest, 
especially, the uprising generation, it de- 
serves a God-speed despite its faults. — Ed- 
win L. Sahin, in September Lippincotfs 



STORIES AND POEMS 

WITH 

Lesson Plans 

By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B. S. 

Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 



One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for 
primary teachers is "Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans," 
by Anna E. Mc(}ovem, gf the Iowa State Normal School. 
This book is a wonderful boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains four hundred pages of the 
choicest literature for children in the English language. 
How do I know this? Because I have been reading the 
book to my children, and they have not found a dull selection 
in the whole book, not one. Neither have I found one that 
I wanted to skip. And over and over again my eager little 
listeners want to hear the stories read. And then this book 
is vastly more than a well selected volume of stories and 
poems for children. There is method in ever}' chapter. 
For each story and poem has been selected for a purpose, 
and that purpose is to show the teacher how to open the 



mind and the heart of children to the sweet and beautiful 
lessons which these stories and poems teach. And right 
well has Miss Mc Govern worked out this purpose. Her 
lesson plans and suggestions are the outgrowth of many 
years of successful exjjerience as Professor of Primarj' 
Methods. They are brimful of interesting, practical, and 
effective helps for the teacher, and are so plain and specific 
that no teacher need fail in appl)ing them. 

The book is printed on excellent paper, beautifully bound, 
and is attractive in every way — a book that reflects great 
credit upon its author and the school and the special work 
which she represents. 

(Signed) C. P. Couirave, 

Professor of Psychology and DidactiiSy 
Iowa State Normal School. 



398 Pages. Bound in Red Cloth. Price, $1.25 

This book is purely a teacher's desk book. A sample copy will be sent only upon receipt 
of the price. This amount will be re£unded any time within thirty days, upon return of the 
book, if it is not found satisfactory. 
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Begfin Right 

Interest your class with a judicious 
and generous supply of the 

FAMOUS FIVE CENT CLASSICS 

Fables— Myths— History— Biog:raphy—Qeog:raphy 

Order in September 

SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 



First Qrade. 

No. 2, iEsop's Fables. 

Adapted for primary gradei. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat. The La^ 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The lUd and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 

No. 3. iEsop's Fables. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake's Eggs, The Fox and the Crah, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 

No. II. SKLECnONS FROM iEsOP, I. 

Same as above, containing The Two Frogs. The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. Selections from iEsop. II. 

Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the San, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolff and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Buds, Stems and Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. What Annie Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 

No. 77. Flower Friends. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about ihe 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. The Butterfly Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Bntterfly's Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story. What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. I ID. Plant Babies. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. Babes of the Wood. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree's babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
haxel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine dones, Mrs. 
Sumac's baUes, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. Nature Stories. 

'telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 

No. 215. The Butterfly's Home. 

Similar to No. 109. 

Second Onide« 

No. 7. Little Red Riding Hood. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood tokl In simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Always interesting to children, told In simple form. 

No. 75. Roots and Stems. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Bird Friends. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 

N«. 78. Flowfr Friends. IL 

Nature Stories along the same Uae as No. 77* FaUy 
illustrated. 

No. 79. Flower Friends III. 

Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 

N». 87. Legends of the Springtime. 

Being the story ot the Sleeping Beauty, En^sh 
version.. «^ the story of Siegfried and Brunhi]d»,Ger- 



No. 185. Robinson Crusoe. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 

No. 186. Robinson Crusoe. Part II. 

No. 187. Robinson Crusoe. Part III. 

No. 188. Robinson Crusoe. Part IV. 

No. 189. Children of History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin. Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
Unguage. Large, clear tjrpe. 

No. 190. Children of History, II. 

The Story off Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. Legends of the Springtime. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 

No. 198. The Flower World. 

Containini; many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 

Third Qrade. 

No. I. Grimm's Fairy Tales. L 

Adapted by Mara L Pratt for the third pade chil- 
dren. Cfontains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince; 

No. 4. Grimm's Fairy Tales. II. 

Uniform with No. x. Hans in Luck, Jack ol all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 

No. 13. Selections from Grimm. I. 

Uniform with x and 4. The Three little Men In the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 

No. 14. Selections from Grimm. II. 

Same as i%. The White Sezpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 

No. 9. The Story ok Bryant. 

A short biography of 3a pages, suitable to the under- 
sunding of third grade cnikiren. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 

ko. 25. Story of Columbus. 

No. 26. Putnam. 

No. 27. Pknn. 

No. 28. Washington. 

No. 29. P'rankun. 

No. 30. Webster. 

No. 31. Lincoln. 

No. 35. Lowell. 

No. 36. Tennyson. 

No. 42. WnrrriER. 

No. 43. Cooper.^ 

No. 44. Fulton. 

No. 48. Ku Whitney. 

No. 60. Edison. 

No. 6 1 . Hawthorne. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 

No. 63. Louisa M. Aloott^ 

No. 64. James Watt. 

No. 70. Stephenson. 



No. 71. Irving. 

No. 72. Pocahontas. 

No. 81. Ctrus W. Fidj>. 

No. 20. Stories from Garden and FIeld. I. 

Ccmtains x^ short stories that firtt mppcutd io Pri' 
mary BdmcaUon, 

No. 2 1 . Stories from Garden and Field. IL 

Ccmtains 14 stories about pansies, iems, etc. 

No. 45. Stories of the Pilgrims. 

In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers* 

No. 46. Story of the Boston Tea Partt. 

Besides the Story of the Tea Part^, the book coo- 
tains words and music of two songs, ** RerolntionaiT 
Tea " and " The Origin of Yankee Doodle." 

No. 68. Story of the Norsemen. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. B. Dawes, ol 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 

No. 69. Puss IN Boots. 

Okl, yet always of interest to boys and girls Is tlw 
tale off Puss in Boots. 

No. 95. Stories of Revolution. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

No. 96. Stories of Revolution. H. 

Same as above. British driven bom Boston. 

No. loi. Stories of Revolution. HI. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 

No. 120; The Liberty Bell. 

Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 

** There was tumult in the Oty, 
In the quaint old Quaker tovn." 



10 Cent Readers 
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GRADES UK and IV. 

Ruskin's King of the Golden 

River. 
Grimm's Household Tales. 
Sewell's Black Beauty. 
Mulock's Little Lame Prince. 
Swift's Gulliver Among the Little 

People of Lilliput. 

GRADES IV. and V. 

E wing's Jackanapes. 
Brown's Rab and His Prienda 
Swift's Golliver Among the 
Giants. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 



Increase in Price of Subscription 



INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

On January i, 1908, the subscription price of Primary Edu- 
cation will be advanced to $1.25 per year, 15 cents a copy. Until 
January i, 1908, subscriptions wfll be accepted, cash with order, 
at the present price of $1.00 per year, for not more than two 
years in advance. 

COURTESY TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

It was intended that this increase should go into eflEect Sep- 
tember i; but desiring to extend every courtesy to our present 
subscribers, we decided to allow them these four months in 
which to take advantage of the present $1.00 per year rate. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW IN ARREARS: 

If your subscription is in arrears, all arrearage must be paid 
up in full before renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the 
present price of $1.00. If your subscription is already paid up 
and you desire to take advantage of oflEer of renewal at the present 
price of $1 .00, your subscription will be extended one year from the 
present date of expiration for each dollar paid. Payment for 
not more than two years in advance will be accepted. All sub- 
scriptions to be accepted at the dollar rate must be mailed to us 
on or before January i, 1908. 

EXPLANATION: 

During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing. 

The increase in the cost of paper alone will average 25%, and 
the total increase in cost of production amounts to 50%. 

This increase in price has been contemplated by us for some 
time as being absolutely necessary, and the fact that many 
other leading magazines increased their subscription prices from 
50 to 100% a year ago, would indicate our reluctance to increase 
our subscription price. 

STANDARD TO BE MAINTAINED: 

With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational maga- 
zines, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by decreas- 
ing the number of pages to meet the higher cost of production. 

ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED: 

Subscriptions will not be received for more than two years in 
advance, as the indications are that there will be a further in- 
crease in the cost of production, rather than a decrease. 

ACT AT ONCE: 

We desire to impress upon you the importance of sending 
renewals at once, as they will not be accepted, present rate, 
after January i. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
1907-1908 

CURRENT FEATURES 
ABOUT MODERN AUTHORS 

Tetchen are not wholly unlike chiklrea in that tliey 
do not always understand what they need most They 
may fed hunsry for Methods when their greatest in- 
di'-ulual need is for that which makes for breadth and 
gLiieral intelligence. That teachers do not read enough 
has passed into an axiom. That teachers are more at 
home in talking grades and methods than in anything 
dae has become an accepted truth by the kxjkers-an. 
For these good reascms there is a culture series this 
year in Primary Education about modem authors, 
by a talented writer who is specially fitted to do this 
work. A prominent author will be discussed in every 
number in most entertaining talks with the "Commenta- 
tor.", which bring out the side-lishts of each author in 
animated conversation. The authors taken up are the 
successful ones of to-day, whom the enlightened wocld 
in two continents are reading and talking about. A 
unique thing in an educational journal, surdy, or in 
any other paper. 

CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 

The teacher who will furnish this work each month 
invents her own designs and works them all out first 
with her childroi. thus sedng every diance to improve 
them and hdp others before she passes them on. The 
teachers may anticipate something fresh and original 
in this series. 

CHILDREN'S WORK 

The Mtirfactinn of teachers over the Children's Woric 
pages last year, insures a mntinuaniy of it in some 
form in the coming year. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

It is conceded that no other school paper furnishes 
the quantity and quality of pictures for the teacher's 
hdpa as does this maganof. 

A NO NAME SERIES 

Sounds a little mysterious, doesn't it? So great is 
the variety of matters disniwd that nothing so well 
suits it for a caption as "No Name." It will strike the 
heart of things and be appreciated by every teadier. 

NATURE STUDY 

The school idea of studying nature has expanded 
nnoe the eariy davs when it struck a terror to the hearts 
of teachers, mainly because they didn't know what was 
meant. It is now understood that the study of everything 
God made in the outdoor world is the study of nature. 
So general will be the work provided in this paper that 
no single title can be aasignea to it 

IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 

Under this heading will appear, each month, sug- 
gestions, games, plays, verses, nnger plays, and all the 
charming little recreations for youngest primary children 
that the author b noted for. 



MUSIC 

Very fortunate will be the readers of Primary Edoca- 
TiON m having each month a song written especially 
for it. 



BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 



\At primary 
and testing 



How to teach the babies to read is a matter of discuasioa 
evervwhere. For months an expert first grade 
teacher has been preparing these i 
them with her own children. 



STORIES, GAMES, DRAMATIC PLAYS 

RECITATIONS, POEMS, MARCHES 

and all that little children need to preserve the balance 
with too much of confinement and school weariness 
will be forthcoming. This journal will continue to 
deserve the repuUtion it has earned in the last fifteen 
years, that "Nothing doubtful or questioi 
appears in the pages of Primary £di7CA110n. 
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Ceremony Among Teachers 

A Boston teacher confessed she had met another teacher 
on or near the same bridge for seven years and neither 
had ever recognized the other by so much as a friendly 
nod. One teacher came into the city on a regular train 
and the other reached her school-room at about the 
same time. Hence, the constant meeting. 
"Did you know who she was?" 
"Oh, yes. I think each of us knew the other," 
"Why didn't you bow to her after several years?" 
"I don't know — because she didn't. She looked 
through me and I didn't see her." 

Now, eliminating the Boston formality from this 
occurrence, was there any sufficient reason for such 
a persistent ignoring of each other. Would two min- 
isters, two doctors, two lawyers, or two society women 
have done such a thing year after year? Children 
would have exchanged family histories, revealed the 
contents of their pockets, and shown their dolls to each 
other the second time they met. Is it only when we 
have grown older and wiser that we become harder, 
colder, and less accessible to others? Teachers have 
so much in common — perhaps no intellectual workers 
have so much of mutual interest — and yet how they 
ignore one another, unless acquainted. They breathe 
the same professional air, talk the same vernacular, 
have similar pleasures, similar trials, and indulge in 
the same hopes and heartaches. They feel amazingly 
alike toward their principals, their course of study, their - 
unattractive children, and have the same attitude toward 
their inadequate salaries. They are all sure there are 
greener pastures and more melodious brooks somewhere 
waiting for them, with larger, heart-comforting salaries 
— if they could only find these ideal positions. They 
could, besides, sympathize with each other over the bore 
of educational journals and teachers' meetings — and 
yet they meet an3 look over and through each other. 
What a loss of opportunity — so near and yet so far I 
But, seriously, all good teachers are working with the 
same great purpose — the teaching and training of chil- 
dren for their life work. They are striving faithfully 
to do the best things in the best ways. They need help 
and they know it, or ought to. It m^y lie in books, it 
may develop in educational meetings, biit the phances 
are that the warm-hearted, earnest, sympathetic teach- 
ers who are seeking for the very same things, can 
give to them more courage, comfort, and inspiration. 
The Good Father who knew what intensely human 
creatures we are, gave us a human Teacher and com- 
panion in the Man of Galilee. The word, the look, 
the touch of human sympathy, can soothe by sympathy, 
and strengthen the heart to new courage as no printed 
words can ever do. Teachers know not what they 
lose when they continually meet and freeze each other. 
Freeze is not too co'd a world if they hav^ been observed 
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at educational gatherings, from a county institute to 
an N. E. A. There never could be a Freemasonry 
order among teachers; no password or open sesame 
^ould bring them together if they had not been formally 
introduced. To wait for such presentation, when asso- 
ciating together, is as absurd as for the man on the shore 
to demand it before attempting to save another who 
was drowning. Down on all such miserable convention- 
ality. Teachers shoxild be too great for such littleness. 
But, perhaps, others would not wish me to approach 
them, I hear. If modest courtesy and friendliness meet 
with coldness, ignore it, and try the next one. She may 
have lived long enough and suffered enough to know 
the worth of human kindness, for it is living deeply that 
draws us to others. Of£course there is a time for all 
such approaches Tact & needed here as everywhere, 
but happy opportunities are never wanting. In going 
through the world one often finds a man or woman, 
usually a woman, who is happy hearted and social with 
everybody. Nothing about her is studied or affected. 
She feels kindly to everybody and never waits to see 
whether she is met kindly or coldly. She assmnes 
that everybody will like her — and they do. If teach- 
ers could only be like this, refusing to be sensitive (self- 
centred) and determined to^have the best time and get 
the most out of^life they can! There is no halo around 
a teacher any morejthan any other good woman. She 
does not need any more dignity than any other good 
woman; she does not need to cultivate unapproachable- 
ness more than any other good woman. True worth 
never needs to fence itself in. 



From President Roosevelt 

(Extract from a speech at the dedication of the comer-stone of the 
Pilgrim Monument, at Provincetown, Aug. 20, 1907.) 

It is not too much to say that the event commemorated by 
the monument which we have come here to dedicate was one 
of those rare events which can in good faith be called of world 
importance. The coming hither of the Puritan three centuries 
ago shaped the destinies of this continent, and therefore 
profoundly aflfected the destiny of the whole world. 

Men of other races, the Frenchman and the Spaniard, the 
Dutchman, the Scotchman, and the Swede, made settlements 
within what is now the United States, during the colonial 
period of our history, and before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendenccj and since then there has been an ever-swelling 
immigration from Ireland and from the mainland of Europe; 
but it. was the Englishman who settled in Virginia and the 
Englishman who settled in Massachusetts who did most in 
shaping the lines of our national development. 

Grateful to ForepatAJers 

We can not as a nation be too profoundly grateful for the 
fact that the Puritan has stamped his influence so deeply on 
our national life. We need have but scant patience with the 
men who now rail at the Puritan's faults. They were evident, 
of course, for it is a quality of strong natures that their failings, 
like their virtues, should stand out in bold relief; but there is 
nothing easier thah to belittle the great men of the past by 
dwelling only on the pomts where they come short of the 
universally recognized standards of the present. Men must 
be judged with reference to the age in which they dwell, and 
the work they have to do. 

The Puritan's task was to conquer a continent; not merely 
to over-run it, but to settle it, to till it, to build upon it a high 
industrial and social life, and, while engaged in the rough 
work of taming the shaggy wilderness, at that very time also 
to kiy deep the immovable foundations of our whole American 
system of civil, political and religious liberty achieved through 
the orderly process of law. This was the work allotted him 
to do; this is the work he did; and only a master spirit among 
men could have done it. 



We have traveled far since his day. The liberty of con- 
science which he demanded for himself we now realize must 
be as freely accorded to others as it is resolutely insisted upon 
for ourselves. The splendid qualities which he left to his 
children, we other Americans who are not of Puritan blood 
also claim as our heritage. You, sons of the Puritans, and 
we, who are descended from races whom the Puritans would 
have deemed alien — we are all Americans together. We 
all feel the same pride in the genesis, in the history, of our 
people; and therefore this shrine of Puritanism is one at 
which we all gather to pay homage, no matter from what 
country our ancestors sprang. 

Have Gained Some Things 

We have gained some things that the Puritan had not — 
we of this generation, we of the twentieth century, here in 
this great republic; but we are also in danger of losing 
certain things which the Puritan had and which we can by 
no manner of means afford to lose. We have gained a joy 
of living which he had not, and which it is a good thing for 
every people to have and to develop. Let us see to it that 
we do not lose what is more important still; that we do not 
lose the Puritan's iron sense of duty, his unbending, im- 
flinching will to do the right as it was given him to see the 
right. 

It is a good thing that life should gain in sweetness, but 
only provided that it does not lose in strength. Ease and rest 
and pleasure are good things, but only if they come as the 
reward of work wdl done, of a good fight well won, of strong 
effort resolutely made and crowned by high achievement. 
The life of mere pleasiire, of mere effortless ease, is as ignoble 
for a nation as for an individual. The man is but a poor 
father who teaches his sons that ease and pleasure should 
be their chief objects in life; the woman who b a mere petted 
toy, incapable of serious piu3x>se, shrinking from effort and 
duty, is more pitiable than the veriest overworked drudge. 

So he is but a poor leader of the people, but a poor national 
adviser, who seeks to make the nation in any way subordinate 
effort to ease, who would teach the people not to prize as the 
greatest blessing the chance to do any work, no matter how 
hard, if it becomes their duty to do it. 
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Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
Caroline S. Austin 

THAT is Mrs. Humphrey Ward doing?" I asked 
*The Commentator" one day, when our talk had 
fedlen into a desultory discussion concerning living 
writers. " Doing ? " she queried. " Do you mean 
is she doing her duty to her equals, to use a phrase that she 
is fond of, through the hospitality of her home in Aldbur}'? 
or do you refer to her pursuits in connection with University 
HaU?" 

"I was wondering," I replied,, "how Mrs. Ward spends 
the interval between her books; by what process she re- 
covers from one and gets vitality to put forth another." 
"The Commentator" smiled. "Peter Bell-like," she cried, 
"an author is an author to you and nothing more." At the 
somewhat derogatory remark, I congratulated myself, for 
there is no surer way of getting "The Conunenta tor's" 
views upon literary matters than by assuming a common- 
place attitude. And, you remember, I listen to "The 
Commentator." "In reality," she went on, "my English 
friends tell me that Mrs. Ward is no blue-stocking, but a 
very charming woman; a trifle reserved in society, but a 
witty conversationalist when the talk is chiefly between two. 
Like the characters which she limns most clearly, she has 
been generations in the making. The granddaughter of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, the daughter of Thomas Arnold, the 
niece of Matthew Arnold, the wife of a distinguished editor 
and essayist, naturally enough expresses in writing her 
cultured view of many vital problems. So I suppose she is 
doing what she must have been doing all^her life: that she 
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is observing, and reading, and drawing her own conclusions 
about the world as she &ads it." 

** Those were surely personal views that she voiced in 
*■ Robert Elsmere,' which made it a book to set the son against 
the father, the mother against the daughter," I suggested. 
"Yes," "The Commentator" admitted, "but, at the same 
time, the book embodied the doubting spirit of many once- 
called orthodox, and the questioning that in our day has 
brought light to minds long beclouded. Gladstone might 
reply to its theology, Lyman Abbot might give a qualified 
answer to the direct question, 'Shall our children read it?' 
a prominent pastor might warn his people against it, but, 
because it was a human docimient, edition after edition was 
exhausted, children did read what their elders discussed, 
and it is to>day in demand at public libraries in spite of its 
theology quite as much as because of its theology." 

Granted that it is too k)ng by a third, that many of the 
conversations are merely dialogues between an interlocutor 
and the mouthpiece of Mrs. Ward, that of course the author 
can make the denouement of her desire seem probable by 
skillfully leading up to it, still "Robert Elsmere" is a good 
story of married love preserved when alienation would have 
been easy, preserved by the vow of Catherine "not to nag," 
even if she did not comprehend the unknowables which the 
receding of her husband's storm-and-stress had left with him. 

In the work, too, several real people walk. There is Cath- 
erine, inscrutable to many, but easily imderstood by those 
who have known a Puritan; Rose, who imfolds, flower-like, 
tinder her experience with Langham; Langham, himself, 
who from chUdhood has been asking, "Why is it that I 
always dislike what I dislike so much more than I like the 
things that I like?" These people are by no means the 
lay figures of a morality play; rather, each one happens, 
by that sort of happening which results from the selective 
process of an expert, to be representative of many. 

Numberless illustrations of Mrs. Ward's skiU as a writer 
might be quoted from this book of twenty years ago. No- 
where are there better descriptions of Westmoreland and 
coimtry life. "The western light struck fuH upon a copper 
beech which made a welcome path of warm color in front of 
a long gray Une of outhouses standing level with the house, 
and touched the.beckberry blossom which marked the upward 
course of the little lane connecting the old farm with the 
road; above it rose the green fell broken here and there by 
jutting crags and below it the groimd sank rapidly through 
a piece of young hazel plantation at this present moment a 
sheet of blueb^ — towards the level of the river." The 
picture delights one because of the suggestion of color which 
marks declining day an3rwhere; but where would the evening 
light reveal such a scene save in Westmoreland? When 
painting local characters, Mrs. Ward depicts Westmorelanders 
but emphasizes those traits that are confined to no place. 
It is not the provincial auate's wife alone who likes to find a 
willing listener while she tells of "the spare room curtains, the 
making and the cleaning of them, the price of tea when she 
was married, her husband's singular preference of boiled 
mutton to roast, and the poems she had written to her when 
she was eighteen." 

While some critics have ranked "Robert Elsmere" as an 
able polemic against orthodoxy, and others have been uncon- 
vinced by the logic that finds lack of belief in immortality 
to follow from the hypothesis "miracles do not happen," 
there is far less widely diverging opinion concemiag "David 
Grieve," which appeared in 1892, four yeare after "Robert 
Elsmere." The reasons for a changed point of view in 
David, from time to time, seem more cogent than in Robert's 
case; the growth of his ideas seems more in accordance 
with nature; the leading persona are more varied,- their 
actions more interesting. One who calls Catherine an un- 
natural woman may find Louie imlike anybody whom one 
has ever known, and yet think her natural, because she is 
less evidentiy playing up to the hero. EUse, also, exists for 
herself, as much as for the glimpse that she gives us of the 
French love of "te ghire." Even Lucy is something more 
than a foil for David. These three women, the sister, the 
first love, and the wife, are the means whereby, according 
to the epilogue, David Grieve was "taught of God through 
natural affection, through repentance, through sorrow." 



If one cannot read with pleasure North Country dialect, 
let him skip the first chapters. He will find plenty to delight 
him later in the artist life of Paris, and will take many ex- 
cursions into Bohemia fascinated by the camaraderie and the 
quickly passing spirit of cynicism or of sentiment that, in 
turn, pervades it. He will enjoy, too, the subtie union of 
the eternal feminine and the artist in such a woman as EUse. 
To those who wish to have everything told and to have a 
story that ends well, "David Grieve" will be disappointing; 
but for those who are satisfied in seeing the outworkings of 
the law of cause and effect, the development of David's 
character will suffice as the raisan d^eUre for the book. 

In "Helbeck of Banmsdale," the tragedy is based upon 
conflicting ideas concerning religion. Helbedk and Laurd 
Fountain are the only visible actors. Will their love be great 
enough to overcome obstacles both of inheritance and of 
environment? is the question from start to finish. The 
answer is inadequate or inevitable, according to one's view- 
point. Able Roman Catholics have maintained that the 
book is a perversion of the exceptional in Romanism. They 
deplore the fact that Helbeck, in no way a normal 
Romanist, should be taken as representative. On the other 
hand, there are many who hold the conclusion to be inevitable 
in any case in which two strong natures who live at the 
opposite poles of the religious world come into intimate con- 
tact. 

Few of us accept literally Robert Elsmere's theological 
conclusions, or David Grieve's, or Laura Fountain's — that 
were to fall in spirit into dogmatism, a state from which they 
were freed. But the experience of the willing sacrifice of 
everything, if need be, to truth, of growth through sou) 
struggle, of the conflict of love and deep-seated habits of 
thought may have been ours or any man's. Such a setting 
forth of fimdamentals as Mrs. Ward's is boimd to make 
worthy reading. 

Ever .since the time of Richardson and Fielding, which 
marks the rise of the English novel, two aims have been 
apparent: on the one hand, to hold the reader's attention by 
plot interest, resulting in the kind of book that one never 
wishes to put down imtil finished; on the other hand, to hold 
by character interest, resulting in the kind of book that, once 
finished, one takes up again and again. To the latter dass 
Mrs. Ward's novels belong. Mrs. Ward is of the lineage 
intellectually speaking, of Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
Meredith. Development of character- through the inter- 
relation of men and women is her constant theme. In her 
later works especially, there is instance after instance of 
character creation. 

One of her strongest personalities is "Marcella." "Mar- 
cella Maxwell had not been easily wooed by the man who now 
filled all the horizon of her life. At the time when Aldous 
Raebum, as he then was — the grandson and heir of old 
Lord Maxwell — came across her first she was a handsome 
imdeveloped girl of a type not imcommon in our modem 
world, belonging by birth to the coimtry squire class and by 
the chances of a few years of student life in London to the 
youth that takes nothing on authority. . . . The en- 
gagement had stormy passages and was for a time wholly 
broken off. MarceUa left the old house in the neighborhood 
of the Maxwell property, where her lover had first seen and 
courted her. She plunged into London life and into nursing 
that common outiet for a woman at war with herself or with 
society. . . . But in the end Maxwell tamed her; Max- 
well recovered her. * The rise of love in the imruly, impetuous 
creature, when the rise came, was like the sudden growth of 
some great forest flower." After marriage "she and Maxwell 
were constantiy together from morning till night doing the 
things that were congenial to them and seeing the thing? that 
interested them. They went in and out of every factory and 
workshop in which certain trades were practised within a 
three mile radius; they became the intimate friends of every 
factory inspector and every trade union official in Mile End. 
On Saturdays carriages would drive up from the 5:10 
train and presentiy in the lengthening evening the great 
lawns of the coiut would be dotted with strolling groups. 
. . . Our country being what it is, the plans that are 
made in Mile End or Shoreditch have to be adopted by 
Mayfair or May&iir's equivalent. . . . She understood 
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vagiidy without vanity that she was a power in this English 
sooety." Somewhat over-intense in her youth, in inaturity 
Marcdla MaxweO was a representative En^h gentlewoman. 
The fineness of her ideals is seen in the sequel to '^Marcella,'* 
'^Sir George TiesEady^" throuf^ut her intezcoufse with 
Letty^ not only by her ready understanding of a sitaation 
whidk a smaller minded woman might easily have chosen 
not to understand^ but also by the humility of spirit by whidi 
she sought to rif^t the wrong impRSsiona which Letty had 
received* 

Picture the difficulty of finding common ground from which 
to approach a woman like Xetty Tresaady. '^Shc was 
standing beside her writing table with Lady Maxwdl's 
card in her htnd. ... No doubt her letter had done 
its work. The lemcmbrance of it fitted her with uneasy 
joy. Did George know of it by now? She did not care. 
Lady Maxwdl, of course,, was caning to try and appease 
her> to hush it up. There had been a scene, it was to be 
sugijposed^ between her and her stiff husband. Letty gloated 
over the dieam of it. Tears, faumSiatioD, reproaches, she 
mctod them out in plenty — to the wanan she hated. Nor 
would things end there." 

Althoi^ no author need to take characters from life in 
Older tlmt they may be real, yet cieationft of the inuigination 
may be based vBpoa hislory. With regard to Julie Le Breton, 
the English version of Mile, de Lespinasse, and Fenwick of 
the caieer^ a faded reproduction of what all the world knows 
abomt Hayduk^ Mrs. Ward states her indebtedness frankly. 
In the preface to ^'Fenwick's Career" Mrs. Ward says, 
'*To draw on the conception or phrases that have once 
passed thiofqgh the warm nxintiDg of another brain is for us 
modcnns at any lafee the kiteiary crime ok crimes, but to the 
tetter o< stoiies all that is recorded of the real Hfe of men as 
well ais att thai Us own eyes can see, is ofiered for the en- 
richment of tale." The distinction is clear betweoi plagiarinn 
and wigjnalily, and one who has been so consckntioos m 
her piadke need hav^y have been so gncions as to put inlo 
woids the pria tiple Ikal has guided her. 

The olher day^ or a little conpany oi coBgenlol women^ 
the conrecaakiDn tniBed upon Mrs. Ward's noveksw Many 
famiites wese nasKd^ with a reason ior each choke. One 
young gA Iked best ''Miss Beetksiton/' written four years 
beiore "''Robert Efemetey*' because Ihb k^e stevy of a bnlliant 
young acticss and a middlfragtd man o/k letters had ^^soeh a 
pleMHst endflb^." ''Hdbcck" was Menti pire d as ''the 
grcateae stindut o£ Ikmif^"; ''Lady Rose's Daug^xler"' 
as a sindy of tcaiperaaMBi "^with no senaoa. thrown in.'* 
"The Marriage of William Ashe" had an advocate in an 
Enf^bhwoman who regards WttBun^ ipnaiiigly poBBessng 
alt Ike rardiaalr virtnsa wifchoat bskaga ptiy, tiie peiaomficatian 
of an i{»per dasa En^hasan. A maabet chase " Ekanor^'' 
pailky for the delif^lU Romn atnospkcre, b«t nrariry 
becsoae the keroine appealed to the heart An ardent mi- 
miEcr could make no» choke kccaase she liked tkaas afi. 
She said tihnt she abrays kk as if she were j a s nw% with ttu^ 
chiei ckasacteis ks the best society. Her feeiui^ was akin 
to Mapcclk's in Mis. AHbom's green d a aw ia g rocun hong with 
Ga a kfltor o ngh portraitsi "I never come iitfo tikis Kwoi 
withiMst airaoaBly askktg myself whether i anr fit to mmht 
one oi the eempany." She liked,, too^ dw dtawing reom 
coBvasMddena Iwcaiafic they are s<» easy aad aatuial; senav- 
tioMS. 3 e ii P Mp» often* gay, Idie interpky betweeir nen and 
wQoen to tke maaaer bom; the k^Kt-tooeh-and-go talk oi 
faondiasES. A rigoaouA objector made zs> choiee at alL She 
said tbat ail were equally irritatin|^ that Mrs. Ward mo^m^ 
her cksBactBES about as ^ they were chesenln and skr weir 
playingn gaine wit& them. She cited Juise Le Bceton as an 
exaoq^lnoi what she meant. Julie was a consistent character 
up to the dmtb o^ Warkworth. Her mourning for him was 
thonwgUy ckaraeteristk; but that she should leave oil? \xar 
mouaung te find herself m love with her husband must hafve 
surpmed Julie as much as it does the reader. Evidently 
Jacob" had pJnyed the game as a good knight should, and 
mu^ be Bewasded. Most of the company, however, agreed 
that,,itt spite of an occasional inconsistency, in spite of theo^ 
logjcal,. or political, or socialistic discussion, Mrs. Ward's 
books weie interesting, "good stories with something to 
them." 



Few Americans have had opportunity to know mueh about 
Mrs. Ward as a lecturer. Her subjects lange horn "Unifar- 
ians and the Future," given at Essex House, to *' Keats and 
Lamb," at Edmonton, or '' Peamnt life in Modmi Noir^," 
at Gla^fow. like her tian^tiott of ''Amid's Joumail,'' 
or her preface to Joubeit's ''Thoughts/' hem fe MtanLty 
work of distinction. 

Mx9. Ward describes from intibttate knoiidedge ''Oi^ copicft 
all primroses, the lamba lyhig in the scanty shado^ts of the 
elms, etrery garden showing the tidips and walMowets*'; she 
has seen Eng^h society and Fsrikimentafy life from the 
inskle; she is familiar with the ins and outs of poUlto In 
England, of the power of a wile eitbar to make th« ewaer 
of a Laid Maxwell jdv to mar that cA a WlOfaun Ailie; she 
has breathed the almospheipe cA IJCevatme toA art ttmsk her 
earliest days; she has a remarkable eye §ot sertftg both sides 
of a leligkms cantrotensy and both pohitt of flew hi labor 
tit>ubles; she has a woaderfal pmror of defictlflf ilafes of 
the soul and the transllion faom one stale to another. Now 
that her theme happily^ has passed fiom tdigiotis straggle 
to the presentation of ^ses of the sodal orfliniMB, thmtt is 
in her work Icsaixff didactkism wUh )BSt as dittp imderlyiDg 
purpose with less evident aft, but gieater anhKlc dkOL 

She has amply shotm one mrsaafr ttf the nhieiaeoth 
cenfenry, both in her own person and in ttie craalktns of her 
imagmalioii: tliat women may have brahia aa weft as iMMfe. 
But she has not k)st sight of the noiversnl tmdi whM^ sie 
decbned in her tndieBt wort^ that *^bcanty and drnmi aJid 
sex laive in att ages been loo much fer the detnr people wte 
try to reckon without them.*' 

It would bea tha^lesalask to cemaeat npon MfSw Waid^ 
style. Her skMlfol, often sabtle^ me of wMids, hnr limydd 
sentence structure, the pamgiapin of a modem, phuse her 
out of the chtss ol wrUers who need to be conusa^nded for 
excellency. Nc» does her standhig depend opoii inditMmd 
appso^l or disapprofsi. Wck notet itadtta it is a mnifer 
of Ifting or dnMLhig' as to wtaAer or not one be made ten 
thmk 9% the same time that oae is enCerfeiinedL The mse 
who cares for imprendon only tBewft Mm, WaidV n eiiii 
aside after cleimn^dmmteg; the pi^vheleglrt fsidfi^ fbnd lor 
thon^il h^ many mdlngs > 

Mrs. Ward^ lollomngf awaUSy^ e specl a nt^ ,. her nenila- 
terpretafioiy of fi£r. 

Tlie Afbkrary £&gUah Languaige 

WeTf beghi witFr box, ^ ^iraf h boxes, 
jyer the pftffSfr er ex SRoiffo se oxen, aor o^e^ 
The one fewvf 1^ a goose, tNm fsv am nuBne ^sn^p 
Yet the pteai el mease dmuM nster be meese; 
Yen ma^ ind a kne maese^ or a atela Biit oi idaev 
Bnt the ftesL ef keuse i* bcmM> net kica. 
If ikeflund oi moa is aUm& calkd mexu 
- Why shouldn't the pkieal. at pan be caOed pen? 
The cx>w in tke pTucal may be cows or kmei^ 
Eut tRe bow, if repeated, is never calfed bftie; 
And the pftnat of vow "ts vows', never vtwe?. 
rf I speak of a root «rm yotsf saew me fiMir wet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be ciSei heet? 
If enriaa tsediy. ancf a vWe set ia teetfa^ 
Why shoaUi^t Ite pkua^ e« fMMds be calkd beells? 
H ^ nhfttfaHE L» tfaiev and tka pbtfal in these; 
Shoidd the pluml oi kiss be irirknamed keese? 
Then one may be that,, and tEme may be tRfise,. 
Yet hat in the pluraf wouM never be Rose^ 
And the plural of cat iS' cats,, and ffot eose. 
We speaK of a teotfter, and also of ftrethftar, 
-Dut iDoucli vfc say iwoftier, ^pe iWTeir s^ ■ 
Tnen flie itiaBCuRwe ppoamaw me ne^- mi^ 



Bwr rniagfhir the fcuii a mey abe,. aia^ 
So the ^i^sfa^ i tkiah, ^aa all witt 



aniahiiBL 



lathe 



kmpMge ^ea eves did am. 
— Ckicm» Tmskms. Feduaiiam BuUetui 



i wish to ky special- stress upon the ahatftKtSP, net t»cail 
it bv a harsher tenn*, of rmrniBg chfldrem tkrowflh the saam 
miUirr a hot, with abGoksteif w> reai refesences far thek m<i^ 
viditaliitv.~/'wm latkgir Bmbmkfs. " XAe TrMmimg af Ibe 
Human PUei^,'' 
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Down to Sleep 

November woods are bare and still; 

November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon bums up the morning chill ; 

The morning's snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 

As through the woods I reverent creep, 

Watching all things lie "down to sleep." 



I never knew before what beds 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 
I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie "down to sleep." 



Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her fems kneel down full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of "good-night," 

And half I smile and half I weep. 

Listening while they all lie "down to sleep." 

—H. H. 



Optimistic Ideas 

Geofprey F. Morgan 

Do you ever feel that all your efforts are wasted, that 
your labors are bringing no results, and that you might as 
well give up ? Do you ever think that the children seem ut- 
terly unresponsive, that they don't seem to show the slightest 
improvement, and that you are working yourself to death for 
nothing? Do you say that Johnnie is as stupid as ever, 
and nothing seems to interest Susan, and Willie gets meaner 
every day? Do you find that the nature lesson which you 
tried to impress so carefully has entirely missed the mark, 
and the litUe moral story you told so well has utterly failed 
of appreciation? 

If you do ever feel these things, and there are few of us 
do not, consider this fact for a moment. Luther Burbank 
sows thousands of seeds each year, and only one or two of 
them grow to plants worth preserving. Yes, only one or 
two, but they are enough. Among all the seeds he plants, 
from some one of them will germinate a wonderful new 
species, and develop into a valuable plant. Of course, the 
rest are wasted. Does that matter? Is not the success of 
the one worth the failure of all the rest ? 

Isn't this same thing true of your teaching ? All this year 
you have been sowing seeds of thousands of new thoughts, 
impulses, ambitions. How do you know which one is going 
to take root and bear fruit ? If some one thought of all you 
have imparted shall prove a means of grace to some one child, 
is not that worth all the labor? How do you know that the 
nature lesson was wasted? Johnnie's dull eye may not 
sparkle with immediate response, to be sure, but all seeds 
don't ripen over-night. Perhaps the moral story you told 
90 well has made a deep iftipression on someone in your class. 
You can't tell. He won't come to you to tell you of his 
change of heart, but it will manifest itself later on. Not 
next week, perhaps, nor even next month, but if the idea has 
once taken root, it is likely to grow. 

The fact of the matter is, that teaching, outside the text- 
books, is largely a matter of firing at random. A besieging 
army drop many shots into the encompassed dty, but it only 
takes one of them to explode the powder magazine. The 
Japanese threw thousands of shells over the hills around 
Port Arthur, but it only required one to demolish each Russian 
warship. Nevertheless, the results are worth all the costs. 

It is not given to teachers to know much of the results of 
their labors. Pupils come, and listen, and go, but it is 
impossible for them to have listened to all of our work without 
having been benefited by some of it. 

Therefore give not up. Keep up your enthasiasm, your 
energy, your interest. Try to feel each day that before its 
dose you will have said or done something which wiD power- 
fully influence some small auditor. You do not know what 



it is, of course. Very probably he will not be able to tell, 
either, but it is done just the same. 

If you are doing your work faithfuDy, it is impossible that 
all your efforts are wasted. It is impossible that the children 
are not progressing. Johnnie is not really as stupid as he 
was, ana some day you will hit upon something which will 
interest Susuan wonderfully — if you keep trying. 

We are sowing broadcast, to be sure, but some of the seed 
will prove a worthy harvest. We are firing at random, but 
some of our shots are inevitably striking home. 




fi»i it& ^ 






What have these cats been doing? 



The Importance of Position 

Little Eddie came home from school and said to his mother, 
''We had an examination in grammar to-day, and one 
question was, 'Write a sentence with an apostrophe.' " 
His mother said, "What did you write?" 
"I wrote, ^That is the girPs doU.' " 
"Did you put the apostrophe in the right place?" 
"I put a comma in the air," Eddie answered. 

— The LiUle Chronicle 



Every Morning 

Thank God every morning when you get up that you have 
something to do that day which must be done, whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work, and forced to do yOur 
best, will breed in you temperance and self-control, diHgetxe 
and strength of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know. — Charles Kingslef 
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No Gloom in November 

O'er these low meadows hangs a spell 

That holds a strange, poetic charm; 
I hear it in the far cow-bell, 

As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 
E'en in these bleak November days 

There's gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to^me no gloom conveys, 

Though the gray frost be on the weeds. — Sd, 



Thanksgiving Month with the 
Babies 

Kate K. O'Neill 

Wl begin our November story work with the 
Indians. On one end of the number table we have 
an Indian encampment. Our wigwam is made 
according to directions given in the Delineator for 
January, 1904. I could not find any Indian dolls small 
enough, so bought a dozen china dolls of different sizes and 
painted|them with oil colors. A pair of old kid gloves fur- 
nished all the skins needed. The Indian's head dress is 
made of featheis glued to a band of painted cloth. The 
squaw's dress is decorated with colored beads and her blanket 
is a bright piece of cloth. The children's dresses are fringed 
and painted. A piece of mirror answers for a lake; the 
shore of the lake is bird-sand, and the grass crumpled green 
tissue paper. 

The squaw and on^ of the smallest children stand in the 
door of the wigwam, another child is cooking dinner in a 
kettle himg from a tripod of sticks, other children are in a 
canoe on the lake or on the shore, a pappoose swings in his 
cradle hung to an ev^tgreen tree near the wigwam, several 
paper dogs stand or lie about, and the old In<San stands by 
his horse, which is hitched to a travois. 

I have many pictures taken from old magazines and a 
booklet issued by the Omaha Exposition. I a&) found some 
pretty colored postcards of Indian children. From time to 
time I have found inexpensive curios and the children bring 
others. These are all hung at one side of the room, low 
enough for all to examine. They are very careful and nothing 
has ever been injured. Things mean so much more if 
children can handle them. 

So many choice books are available that there is no lack 
of material for stories. I do not Hiawatha my babies, 
however, for that work is done later, and do let us leave 
something new for the children beyond! But that isn't my 
only reason. I know some of you will think it rank heresy, 
but I don't like "Hiawatha," and even if I did, fed like 
Tommy, "I'm sick and tired of old High Water." 

Next we take up the story of the PUgrims, telling briefly 
why they went to Holland. For the study of Holland we use 
the story published in Primary Education. With every- 
thing filled with Dutch pictiures no one need lack any. Am 
going to dress a couple of ten-cent dolls in Dutch costumes 
this year. I only give them enough of Holland this month 
so they will know the reason why the Pilgrims didn't wish to 
have their children stay there. 

We cross the ocean and land at Pl)miouth Rock with stories 
and pictures. The boxes that Brownie crackers come in 
make very satisfactory log cabins, and the combination 
church and fort is built of blocks. I have a kitchen made 
from directions given in the March, 1904, Delineator. This 
kitchen contains a fireplace with a kettle hanging from a 
swingmg crane, a shelf over the fireplace holds the pewter 
dishes, while above the shelf is a gun hanging in a rack. 
There are andirons, long-handled shovel, bellows and a pair 
of tong;s, an oven with a door that opens, an old clock, and 
a spinning wheel. A settle, a chair, a table, and a cradle 
are made of folded manila paper. Two five-cent doUs 
dressed like Puritans and a baby for the cradle complete 
the outfit. 

The cost for all is but little, though^there'is considerable 
work. It pays, however, and once made will last for years. 



Primary Education, "Stoiy of the Pilgrims," published 
by the Educational Publishing Company, and Schwartz's 
"Five Little People," furnish our stories. 

"The First Thanksgiving" from "Story Hour," brings 
us up to the day before Thanksgiving and we are ready to 
talk about our own Thanksgiving, and the children have 
really found that it means more than turkey. 

The Children's Work 

We have twenty minutes a day for drawing and the children 
do their part of the work during that period. If they wish 
to stay after hours to finish, they are aUowed to do so. 

The rest of the number table is saved for their Indian camp. 
Each child makes a wigwam and canoe of the mottled brown 
wrapping paper that looks like "really for truly birch bark," 
also a pappoose in a cradle is fastened to a tree — a small 
evergreen twig stuck into a spool. The children arrange this 
work to suit themselves. The teacheis and children from 
the other grades are frequently brought in to see "our very 
own Indian camp.** 

For the cradle cut like pattern of the brown paper. Cut 
doll to fit of red-brown cover paper; make eyes, nose, mouth, 
and hair with pencil; with a drop of mucilage fasten him to 
the cradle, fold on dotted lines and lace with bright colored 
worsted with a loop of same to hang on tree. 

The work for their booklets is necessarily very simple at 
this time of year. A canoe and wigwam cut out of birch 
bark for one leaf. One picture each of an Indian, Pl3rmouth 
Rock, and the Landing of the Pilgrims of the Perry or Brown'? 
half-cent pictures. Last year we used the pappoose iu 
Primary Education. The advertisements of Van Camp'b 
Beans furnish our Holland pictures. One smaU boy and hit 
father found over fifty in some old magazines. These the 
children colored and cut out. 

We also prick a windmill, the Mayflower, an Indian and a 
turkey. The pricking pads and needles are quite expensive, 
so I made my own pads. The backs of blanks and an old 
felt table-spread furnished the material. Cut the felt a little 
smaller than the foundation and glue together. Large 
headed black pins make good needles. To have your pic- 
ture clean and without lines, draw yoiu: pattern on cheap 
paper and fasten this with a drop of mucilage to one comer 
of the drawing paper. When finished the leaf is ready for 
their booklets and the one with the pattern on can be taken 
home. 

They also carry home their canoes, wigwams and pappooses, 
and everything is cleared up ready to begin the next month's 
work after the vacation. 



Mistakes of Children 

Children~were asked to name a song which they would 
like to sing.^ A little German girl raised her hand and asked 
for the "Bologna song." The teacher, not having the re- 
motest idea what the cluld meant, asked if she could remember 
other words in the hymn. "Yes, there was 'dangerous' — 
I remember that." The hymn was one in which occur the 
words, "Though thy pathway be lonely and dangerous, too." 

"I know what hominy is made of," said wee Jamie, " teacher 
told us." "Well, what is it made of?" ''Two and six!" 
Jamie was not consciously saying anything funny; he was 
as serious as an iron post. He was a bright boy, but in some 
way the teacher's "Two and six are how many?" was 
misunderstood. 

"Go view the land, sweep through the land," was the 
version of a well known hymn whidi was simg with great 
interest by a twelve-year-old boy. (O Beulah land, sweet 
Beulah land.) 

When the children were rehearsing the Columbus Day 
song, one boy sang, "O Columbus the Germany ocean," 
while at his side another sang of "the germ in the ocean." 
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In the Primary Room IH 

November 

Eleanor Cameron 

Johnnie's Halo 

Just a common, little fellow — 
Only one of fifty-two! 
I Johnnie's hair is faded yellow 

^ And his face is freckled, too. - 

j Sunburnt arms and stubby fingers, , 

;. 1 Not a trace of play is seen. 

\' Round his cheeks the scent still lingers 

Of the soap that scrubbed him clean. 

Johnnie's shoes are old and nisty, 
Worn a bit at eac|i small toe, • 
Coat and stockings rather dusty, 
I Many careful patches ihow. 

Naught of beauty we could mention, 
No great talent hjd away; 
■ Nothing to command attention; 

Just an average-boy, you sav! 

Is this all of Johnnie's story? 

Nay! — for brightly round — above — 
Like a halo, rich in glory, 

Hangs a mother's tender love; 
And, as there you see him sitting, 

Teacher, whosoe'er you be, 
Hopes -and pravers are upward flitting 

For the small„boy, ceaselessly. 

Sense Trainiicg and General Information - 
Every primary teacher should have, on her' program, a 
regular period of drill in sense- training. This period may be 
longer or shorter, according to the amount of work in the 
school curriculum, but, to insure good results, the length of 
the lesson should never fall below ten minutes. Although 
the work in sense-training is given largely in games, the 
teacher should follow out a systematic plan that aims to 
secure a steady growth in the skillful and accurate use of all 
the child's senses, nainely, sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell. In the sense- training drill, the importance and use 
of the different senses should be always considered and the 
work, as 'planned, should tend to especially strengthen the 
senses that are most constantly used. For this reason, the 
greater p«art of the timfe should be given to the training of the 
child's eyeS and ears. Along with this work, there should 
be ia large amotmt of constant drill in the comprehension and 
qujck execution of a series of orders or directions. The 
necessity for this kind of discipline will be clearly realized by 
anyone who has ever attempted to find an unfamiliar place 
through following out a given set of street directions. 

As a branch of primary work, the sense-training holds a 
very important place in the drill of the school-room. A 
child in the first grade is at that stage of development wherein 
the senses are in their most acute condition. Behind these 
perceptives the quick little mind is busily storing up the prod- 
ucts of sense-perception, that they may be used in future life. 
The child forms his later concepts from his perceptions and, 
as psychologists tell us, seni:e products become the foundation 
of the images of memory and imagination. From these facts 
it may be easily seen that, by training the child's senses, we 
are adding materially to the clearness and strength of the 
thoughts and *ffidgments upon ^hich depends much of the 
happiness of lif^. 

In rooms where the school program has a regular time 
for sense-training. games, the teacher will find it a very easy 
matter to make school attractive for the little ones. If the 
games are well conducted, they always furnish an interesting 
form of recreajion. By the introduction of a quick, ear- 
training device, a whole room full of listless children can be 
transformed inte \ class of alert and attentive little people 
who^watch the prdgreas of the game with breathless enjoy- 
ment. For breakipg the monotony of dark days, work of 
this, kind is invaMbl?.. If the teacher plans her work 
carefully, the sense^m^ing drill can be made to supplement 
the wprk in all of ^the either subjects that are taught ih the 
^TV^iy^^^c^de. It*.^lJ2ften happens, the course of study 
is v^ty crowded and^ifii impo.sil le tb take a regular time 
for the sense-trail. in g, a great deal of valuable drill may 
be given incidentally during the recitations of the different 



studies. Work in sense-training, wherever given, wiU quicken 
the minds of the children and the ingenious teacher will 
£nd that it may be used to great advantage in every study 
that is taught in the grades belojv the high school. 

In the hands of a skillful teacher, the children may gain a 
vast amount of general information that is brought into 
the school work during the sense-training period. A large 
part of this miscellaneous knowledge is of such a nature that 
many children, especially those who live in the city, would 
never have the different subjects brought to their atten- 
tion. Much of this supplementary work will depend upon 
the month and season of the year. In presenting this in- 
formation, care must be used in the selection of ^bject 
and game, for every device must be suited to the child's 
stage of development. Present objects and facts in which 
the average primary pupil is naturally interested. A device 
that is slightly beyond the power of the little ones will soon 
lose its charm, since tots of primary age are not able to give , 
close attention for a very great length of time. In giving the 
sense-training drill, do not give the work too rapidly. Bring 
in the new knowledge by taking a small amoimt at one time, 
being sure that where the form of the game is complex, the , 
new facts or names are very simple. Often the carrying on 
of a game will tax the little minds to such an extent that there " 
is no power left for grasping unfamiliar forms or words. 

in her plan for the work in this subject, the teacher should 
begin with the simple and, aS the children gain in pwwer, . 
the devices ^hould become more difficult. To be a success, 
every sense-training game should be lively and interesting. * . 
Aim for accuracy and speed at the same time, but do not 
sacrifice exactness for speed, as the children will gain in quick- ; 
ness as they acquire power. The first work should deal^ 
with very familiar objects in small numbers. Never add to 
the number of objects until the children have become expert » 
in dealing with the smaller groups of the previous lessons.. 
Watch carefully, and as soon as the little people are adfept' 
in playing one game, drop it for a new one. There is no value 
in continuing a device after the difficulty has all been removed, 
and the children can pjay the game with no effort or thought. 
As most of the drill is' given to the. whole room at one time, 
great care riiust be exercised so that every child may have 
a chance to take part iii the work. From time'lo time, 
the teacher should give incidental tests in order that she 
may discover the pupils who are in need of special help. 
It is a good plan to keep a list of s^ch children, and during- 
the sense-training^ period these little ones should be given 
frequent opportunity for exercising the senses that seem' 
to be sluggish. Often a dull child may be reached throughj 
a sense game when all other means have failed. . i 

When the devices for training the senses are brought intof 
the other recitations, there shoidd l^e tne same lively method' 
of carrying on the work and the same accuracy that is re- 
quired in the regular sense-training lesson. If.the children) 
meet difficulty in one or several of the branches of study,* 
these same difficulties can often be made the subject for 
sense games. In this way it is possible to brin^ about a very 
helpful correlation between the different branches of primary, 
work. At least once a day the work at the seats should be 
assigned with the object of sense-training. Plan the work 
so that it may bring in visualization, 'comprehension o£ 
several directions, imitation of grouping or order, etc. 

A suggestive plan for the first weeks in the sense-training 
work is given below. The plan may be modified to suit 
the needs of the teacher and pupils as well as the different 
conditions of environment. Effort has been made to bring 
in as much g^eiierdl knowledge as was possible while, at the 
same time, each of ^he senses has received some attention. 
Where the children have not had the advantage of the kinder- 
garten training, the ^fork in this subject will make slower 
progress than the plan would indicate. 

:|jRST Week 

Game i Seeing. Visualisation of several children. 

Game 2 Hearing. Distinguish sounds. 

Game 3 General Information. Drill and teaching of pri- 
mary colors. Application to games. 

Seat Work One period a day from standard of sense-training 
and for quick comprehension of a series of directions. 
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In the above plan, there should be two games used on each 
day. Each of these games should make use of a different 
sense. Carry the first two games on step by step until the 
children are both quick and accurate. If possible, vary the 
form of the device a little each time it is used. 



uame 1 

Step a Place two children in a row in the front of the 
room. The little ones at the seats look closely while the 
teacher counts five. Send the two children to seats, or better, 
out into the hall. Choose a pupil to name the children as 
they stood. Ask questions, as, "Where did the shorter one 
stand?" "The taUer?" 

Step b Play the game as before. Name the children 
from left to right. Right to left, etc. 

Note — This step brings in incidental instruction on left and right. 

Step c Play the original game, using three children instead 
of two. Have a pupU replace the three little ones in their 
correct order of standing. 

Game 2 

Step a Choose a pupil to listen. Play or sing a succession 
of tones. After each one have the child or children describe 
it by saying, "Loud"; "Soft." 

Step h Play the game as given above, but describe tones 
as, "High"; "Low," etc. 

Step c Play or sing several tones. Pupil or pupils listen 
and then describe as, "Two low, and one high," or "Two 
tones were loud and two soft." 

Step d Play original game as given in Step c. Instead 
of describing in words, the child or chfldren may imitate by 
ckipping hands. This brings in a little incidental drill in 
order. 

Directions for the development of the above game are 
found in the October article of "In the Primary Room." 

Game 3 

Before beginning this work be sure that the little ones can 
distinguish and name the rainbow colors. At first, give the 
work by means of the very simplest forms of games. 

Step a '^Go swing the red tassel." "The blue," etc. 
Call upon a child to execute each order. After a few minutes' 
drill, give more complicated directions, as, "Swing the yellow 
tassel and give the blue one to me." This form of command 
calls for two kinds of comprehension and is therefore much 
more difficult. 

Step b Play game as before with more complex directions, 
as, "Swing the green tassel, the blue, and the red." Choose 
a child to carry out the command exactly. 

Step c "Find something in the room to match the red 
tassel and the blue one." Choose a child to carry out com- 
mand. After a time, choose two or three little ones and let 
them see which pupil can finish the task first. 

Step d "Swing the red tassel, give me the blue one, and 
lay the yellow one on the tabic." Choose a child to carry 
out the several commands in their proper order. 

Seat Work 

Hand each pupil a paper that has been folded into squares. 
Give command as follows: "You may draw a leaf in the 
top square, a nut in the middle one, and a flower in the 
bottom one." " Fill the paper." Commend for perfect order 
in carrying out directions. 

Second Week 

Game i Hearing. Tell number of sounds. 
Game 2 Seeing. Visualization of several objects. 
Game 3 Drill in color work. Games with color boards. 
Game 4 For drill in order. Imitation of sounds. 
Seat Work For drill in sense-training. Device for use of 
visualization in connection with seat work. 



Game i 



Use a small bell, the voice, the pitch-pipe, or the piano. 
Make a group of sounds, rest a moment, and then give 
another group (either tones or sounds). Children describe as, 
"First I heard three tones and then one tone," etc. By the 
use of this device each child soon learns to count. Do not 
use three groups until the children are very skillful in the 
work with two. 

Game 2 

Hold up several objects before the little ones. Let them 
look closely for a moment. Remove the things and choose 
one pupU to name them in order from top to bottom, bottom 
to top, left to right, etc. 

Step b Name the smallest objects first or name in order 
of size from smallest to greatest, greatest to smallest. 



Game 3 

Make color boards by pasting the oblong color squares 
upon small sized photographic mats. Have boards with 
one, two three, four, five, and six colors. 

Step a Place several color boards on the edge of the 
blackboard ledge. Give directions as, "Touch red, yellow, 
and green," etc. 

Step b Hold up a color, board containing two or three 
colors. Children look closely while teacher counts five. 
Choose a pupil and remove the card from sight. The 
chosen little one names the colors, in order, from top to 
bottom, bottom to top, or in any other way that the teacher 
directs. 

Game 4 

Children close eyes. Teacher rolls a ball, sings the scale, 
and raps on the window. Children open eyes and one child, 
who is chosen, imitates the sounds in the order in which 
they were heard. 

Seat Work 

Children look carefully up at several objects in the teacher's 
hands. If the articles are difficult in form, have the pupils 
draw them in the air with the forefinger. Teacher removes 
objects and gives each child a paper that has been folded 
into oblongs, squares, or any other desired form. Give direc- 
tions as follows: "You may take your paper to your seat 
and draw, in each square, the thing that was in the middle." 
In using this plan, do not show more than three objects at 
first. Choose the simple things that the children are repro- 
ducing in the drawing work. Be sure that the choice foils 
upon something that they have done before. 

Third Week 

Game 1 Hearing. Distinguish differences in series of tones. 

Matching of tones. 
Game 2 Seeing. Games with tassels and color boards. 

Color matching. 
Game 3 Touch. Placing objects in hands of blindfolded 

children. Geometrical forms. General information. 

Names of geometrical forms. 
Seat Work Visualization of several simple objects. 

Game 1 

Children dose eyes and listen while teacher sounds a series 
of tones within .the range of the children. Do not use over 
three tones at first. Choose a pupil who rises and sings the 
tones in correct order. 

Game 2 

Step a Place three pupils in a row at the front of the 
room. Give a colored tassel to each one. Children at seats 
look closely while teacher counts three or five. The little ones 
in the front place the tassels behind them. A chosen child 
rises and goes up to the line of children, speaking to each 
one as follows, "Good morning, Mary Red"; "Good morn- 
ing, Johhhnie Green," etc. If the color is correct, the child 
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who is addressed answers the salutation. Carry the g^une 
still farther by adding more children to the line. 

Step b Play game as before. Child who is chosen touches 
each pupil in the line and names his color, as, *'Red, yellow, 
green," etc. This is rather more simple than the first game 
and is useful, as the group in front is made larger. 

Gvme 3 

Choose children to stand in row at the front of the room. 
Blindfold each one. The teacher, or a selected pupil, places 
a geometrical form in the hands of each one. Each little 
one, as called, feels his object carefully and then tells its name. 

This game should be preceded by the teaching and drill 
in the names of the geometrical forms, especially the simple 
ones. Most kindergarten children alroidy know them. • * 



Seat Work • • ;j 



- Class of children carefully watch as teacher draws upon 
the blackboard a row of simple objects. Make large outlines. 
As soon as the series of pictures (two or three) is completed, 
erase quickly. Children should go to seats and reproduce 
the objects in order, entirely from memory. In the first few 
months of the first primary work, this drawing before the 
little ones is very valuable, as often the boys and girls could 
easily reproduce the outline of an object if they knew just 
where and how to begin. If this plan is carried steadily 
along, the children soon become very observant in studying 
the form of objects. • . 

• • - • • • • ^ • Fourth Week /J 

Game i Hearing. Pupils distinguish several simultaneous 

sotmds. 
Game 2 Visualization. Work with pictures. 
Game 3 Order and seeing. Use tassels or color boards 

Incidental Information. Terms of location. 
Game 4 Taste. Distinguishing of material by taste. 
Seal Work Use of touch in form of objects. 

Game z 

Choose several pupils to play this game. Give one a bell, 
another a whistle, and let the third one walk across the floor. 
Children at seats should close eyes and listen to the simul- 
taneous sotmds. Select a child to tell how many and what 
sounds were heard. 

Game 2 

Step a Stand a line of children in the front of the room. 
Give each child a pictiu^e and have him look closely at it 
while the teacher cotmts three. At ''three," the pictures 
are turned aroimd toward the little ones in the seats. As 
called upon, each child should name the objects in his picture. 

Step h Name objects in left of picture. In right. 

Stq> c Name objects at top of pictiu^. At bottom. 

Step d Name objects .in upper left-hand comer, lower 
right-hand comer, etc. 

Before presenting this game be sure that the little people 
clearly understand the meaning of the terms of location used 
in describing the pictures. 

Game 3 

Place a row of pupils in the front of the room. Give each 
one a tassel. Children at seats look long and carefully. 
The room should be perfectly quiet. At a signal from the 
teacher, the tassels should be concealed, while the pupils 
change places in line. Select a pupil to name the color 
bolonging to each step. 

Step h Choose a row of children as before. Do not con- 
ceal colors, but have children change pkces. The pupils 
at their seats must dose eyes until the change has been made. 
Select a little one to rearrange the line as it appeared at the 
beginning of the game. 

Game 4 

This is a good game for a Friday aftemoon ''treat." 
Blindfold a half dozen children and let them tell, by tasting, 
the names of conmion substances and liquids, as salt, sugar, 
pepper, cinnamon, peppermint, etc. 



Seal Work 

Have each child in the dass dose eyes. Place in his 
hands, hdd behind him, a simple object Let him feel it, 
tell its name and the name of the geometrical form on which 
its shape is based. Instruct children to draw, cut, paint, 
or modd the object as nearly the right size as possible. 
When the work is finished, produce the objects again and let 
each pupil compare his model with the reproduction of it. 
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Birthday Greeting 

A. B. B. 

(All lii^ti rewnred) 

'Tis somebody's birthday! 

Now, whose can it be? 
Look around at the faces. 

Perhaps you can see! 

A bright little smile, now. 

Perhaps you'll surprise — 
Tho' he (she) tries hard to hide it, 

'Twill peep fom his (her) eyes! 

We've found out whose birthday 

'Tis 's, no doubt. 

From his (her) bright, simny fiice, now 

The secret shines out. 

We'll wish for him (her) ^Uully, 

A happy birthday. 
And invite him (her) to choose, too. 

Which games we shall play. 

Note • In my own class-room nothing gives greater pleasure to the 
children — individually, and as a class — than to have tome simple 
recognition of the several birthdays as they occur. These lines repeated 
by the teacher, as occasions otter, soon become, throu^ repetition, 
familiar to^the class, and add to the interest taken in eadi child's 
birthday. 

Part of the ceremony, which seems to have a cfaaim of its own, is 
for the special child to step forward, hold up his or her smiling face 
for the teacher to give the requisite number of "birthday pindies" 
or "pats" upon ch^ks and chin, and, occasionally, for fun, upon the 
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Birthdays 

Frances Pauline Meloon 

I wonder how many of the teachers who read this magazine 
make any accoimt of the children's birthdays as they occur 
during the school year. If you do not, you lose a great deal 
^f pleasure, besides a chance to give happiness. A teacher 
who had taught fifteen years told me this ten years ago, and 
L have been proving the truth of her statement ever since. 

The celebration does not need to be elaborate, for a little 
child appreciates the love that prompts a deed, although it 
may be only a little thing. 

Whenever a child enters school,.! always determine the 
date of his birthday and make my plans accordingly. The 
first of each month, when we are having our talk about what 
we may expect diuing the month, the subject of birthdays, 
both great and small, is discussed. 

When the great day comes, be it Washington's or Michael 
Donovan's birthday, the children know that something out 
of the ordinary may be expected. If Michael is the hero of 
the day, he will pass the papers and choose his assistants in 
this and other duties. Michael will dedde what we shall 
do for the "rest periods," what games we shall play, what 
songs we shall sing, and who will lead the marches. In short, 
Michael is the king for the day. I try to impress upon the 
mind of the honor^ one that he will be just as happy if he 
shares his honors with others and not keep all the best places 
or himself. It is rarely that a child is really selfish in this. 



If it happens that two birthdays come on the same day, 
so much the better. This happened in my class last winter 
and a gala day it was. When the children learned that both 
Marion and Raymond were six years old on that day they 
were in ecstasies. They asked as a special favor that they 
be allowed to bring "something to eat" from home for tfa« 
afternoon, and their plea was granted. The majority of them 
brought a bag of something, and,^ oh! how mysterious those 
bags looked piled up on the table. 

By special permission the half hour after recess was devoted 
to a good time. We played games, sang songs, told stories, 
and ate. How they ate! Sugar cookies, big home-made 
moksses cookies, frosted cookies, fig bare, Graham crackere, 
conmion white crackere, but, best of all, animal crackere. 
Besides, we had apples and oranges. To be sure, there were 
not enough to go aroimd, but everyone was satisfied and not 
a sullen face among the lot 

But I hear someone saying, "Oh, what a looking floor she 
must have had the next morning! " Not so, my lady, not so. 
Let me explain. Our janitor is an old gentleman, " Grandpa," 
the children call him, and when I reminded them before the 
refreshments were served that it would be hard for " Grandpa " 
to sweep up the crumbs if we should happen to drop any on 
the floor, they assured me they would be careful, and indeed 
they were. 

This lasted about one hour and the litde people went home 
"full" and happy. 

I knew the extra effort was appreciated when the following 
morning little Donald came to me and shyly said, "Say, Miss 
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Meloon, if you don't care, why can *t Miriam and I have our 
party together? It is a lots more fun." When I explained 
that their birthdays did not come at the same time, he replied, 
"I know, but Miriam and I both wish they did." They are 
fond playmates, but they have not yet had their much-longed 
for party. 

Quite often we go for a walk after school, usually accom- 
panying home the one whose birthday we are celebrating. 
Sometimes we have a Bubble Party and once we had a 
Fudge Party, the children contributing a penny apiece 
towards the material for the fudge, my part being to furnish 
a chafing dish and make the candy. This is not as serious 
an imdertaking as it may seem, and all of these investments 
pay such good interest. 

A teacher in one of the grades in our building gave her 
class a birthday party after this fashion. She made a large 
round cake and decorated it with twelve candles, one for 
each month in the year. She lighted one candle for January 
and called to the table the children whose birthday ocoured 
in that month and allowed them to blow out the candle 
amid puckers and much laughter. In this way she proceeded 
with the other candles, afterwards cutting the cake and 
serving it with other light refreshments. By the radiant faces 
of the children as they filed out that night, one could judge 
of the pleasure they had experienced. 



Twenty Years Ago 

(This exquisite poem will be enjoyed by those whojhave visited the 
old school-house of early days. — The Edftor) 

I've wandered to the village, Tom, I've sat beneath the tree 
Upon the school-house playgioimd which sheltered you and me; 
But none were there to greet me, Tom, and few were left to know, 
That played with us upon the grass some twenty years ago. 

The grass is just as green, Tom — barefooted boys at play 
Were sporting just as we did then, with spirits just as gay; 
But the "master" sleeps upon the hill, whidi, coated o'er with'snow, 
Afforded us a sUding-place, just twenty years ago. 

The old school-house is altered some, the benches are replaced 
By new ones, very like the same our pen-knives had defaced; 
But the same old bricks are in the wall, the bell swings to and fro. 
It's music just the same, dear Tom, 't was twenty years ago. 

The boys were playing some old game, beneath the same old tree — 
I do foiget the name just now; you've played the same with me 
On that same spot; 'twas played with knives, by throwing so and so. 
The loser had a task to do, there, just twenty years ago. 

The river's running just as still, the willows on its side 

Are larger than they were, Tom, the stream appears less wide; 

But the grapevine swing is ruined now where once we played the 

beau. 
And swung our sweethearts — "pretty girls"— just twenty yeais 

ago. 

The spring that bubbled 'neath the hill, close by the spreading 

beech, 
Is very low — 'twas once so high that we could almost reach; 
And kneeling down to get a drink, dear Tom, I even started so! 
To see how much that I am changed since twenty years ago. 

Near by the spring, upon an elm, you know, I cut your name, 
Your sweetheart's just beneath it, Tom, and you did mine the 

same — 
Some heartless wretch had peeled the bark, 'twas dying sure but 

slow. 
Just as the one whose name was cut, died twenty years ago. 

My lids have long been dry, Tom, but tears came in my eyes, 
I thought of her I loved so well — those eariy broken ties — 
I visited the old churchyard, and took some flowers to strew 
Upon the graves of those we loved some twenty years ago. 

Some are in the churchyard laid, some sleep beneath the sea. 
But few are left of our old class, excepting you and me, 
And when our time is come, Tom, and we are called to go, 
I hope they'll lay us where we played just twenty years ago. 



Indian Summer 

A handful of hazy days, bimched together between the 
storms, with everywhere the smell of beech leaves — this is 
Indian summer. The wind just sighs, as if it were regretfid 
of the summer that had passed, and cared not for the terrible 
blasts it must blow in the days to come. There are just 
leaves enough on the trees for you to note each one, and you 
hear them separately as they quaver or as they drop down 
through^ the waveless air. They are intensely individualized 
now, and have a bit of will of their own about them, as to 
when and how to let go of their work ai;id nestle to earth love. 
Another year and they will be turned to htmius, to feed the 
gardens and the orchards. Beautiful is every leaf, but more 
useful than beautiful. It is Nature's contribution to our 
wealth. 

Yellow is sununer color, red is autumn color; but Indian 
summer is brown, brown all over — not a bit of brightness 
anywhere except the berries on the tartarian honeysuckle 
bush, the barberry, and the mountain ash. These swing 
scarlet and crimson seeds, where the winter birds can easily 
see them at a distance. But the brown is rich and warm 
and sweet. Beech-nutting is not half of it in the acquisition 
of the nuts; the other half of the fim is in the delicious heaps 
of blown leaves that you must rustle through, and kick apart, 
to find the three-sided and delicious fruits. Cannot you stop 
that incessant rattle of wheels on the stone pavement? 
What possible compensation has city life and boasted busi- 
ness to give you for the eternal loss of lying down in the heaps 
of sweet, dry, brown autumn leaves I Now. if never at any 
other time, you feel, with Emerson, an ownership of the 
world. You have found your kinship with Nature, and she 
leads you about like any earth mother, laughing and gleeful, 
and showing you her bits of treasures. While you can see 
farther than in summer, and count all the farmhouses on a 
hundred hills, you still feel more at home, and nestle more 
quietly in the arms of the dear old mother. — E. P. Powell 



The Little Indian at School 

A Talk to the Children 

Grace V. Bradley 

St. Elizabeth's School, Standing Rock Reservation, So. Dak. 

WIAT would you do if you were an Indian child ? 
In the first place, do not think that you would be 
barred from school. Uncle Sam says that his little 
Indian boys and girls must go to school and he 
furnished schools for them and has a truant officer, too, an 
Indian policeman. However, the policeman is not kept 
busy finding truants, for on the whole, the Indian child is 
happy in school. 

Now, when you wish that you did not have to go to school, 
and that school would hurry and close, remember that the 
little Indian is in school for ten months — and a boarding 
school, at that. There are a few day schools similar to the 
district schools in the white country, but almost all of the 
little Indians live, eat and sleep at school. 

When the six-year-old enters school he knows no English, 
but the laws of the country says he must learn it, and for 
some time we are amused at the peculiar attempts. He 
usually learns "Yes" first, and when you say, "Good morn- 
ing," he says, "Yes" — whether it be bad or good. Of 
course there are older children who have been in school 
longer and are ready to prompt the new comer wath a nudge 
or a whispered explanation. 

Now you, in school, learn chiefly to read and write, but 
James Two Wolves and Lucy Flying Horse learn more. 
They learn to sweep and dust and scrub, to sew and to make 
gardens, to brush and keep clean their clothes, and to* do 
many other things. Your parents can teach you aU these 
things, but the little Indian can teach his parents, instead, 
for they are uneducated. It is only a few years since they 
could go out and kill a deer or buffalo, which furnished them 
with food, clothing, and even a hou?e, for the buffalo skin 
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was used to cover the tepee. All is dififerent now, for the deer 
and buflfalo are gone. So, you see, the little Indians' ances- 
tors were not accustomed to the ways of the white man. 

Suppose that you imagine you wSH spend a day with me 
at an Indian school. Six o'clock; the rising bell rings. The 
little Indian{sits up in his bed in the dormitory and rubs his 
eyes. The matron calls, "Gomel get up." Soon all are 
astir, and in a very few moments are dressed. I am sure 
they could beat you, imless you are very methodical, for 
when they went to bed they placed their clothes in a certain 
order, so that they could easily find them in the morning. 
All dressed, beds are opened to air, the children line up and 
march downstairs to wash faces and hands and comb hair. 
Perhaps some of the little ones had not laced their shoes 
when the line formed and will finish downstairs. 

Now the kitchen and dining-room boys and girls have gone 
ahead and are helping to prepare breakkst. The bread boys 
and girls (yes, I said boys) are kneading the bread. Soon 
the breakfast beU rings and lines are formed again to march 
to the dining-room. They are himgry little people and at 
once are busy eating. A teacher, or dining-room matron, 
goes about, teaching them how to hold their knives and 
forks and reminding the older ones to help the little ones. 
After breakfast, girls and boys return to their dormitories to 
make beds. Then work clothes are doniled and the various 
details go to their duties: some are dish-washers, some sweep 
halls, dormitories and play-rooms, others have bam work, 
others go to the wood pile. A squad of tiny boys carry wood 
not the house. I wish some of our white boys could see 
them jerk off their caps when they come in, even with an 
armful of wood. The wee girls, too, have duties: they can 
dust chairs, wipe knives and forks, and help in many 
ways. 

When the early morning work is done, it is time to go to 
school. Faces and hands must be washed, finger-nails 
cleaned, hair combed, lost buttons replaced, etc. At all 
times the older children must help the little ones. While 
those who go to the school-room in the morning are at their 
studies, the others are at their industrial lessons, for in the 
Indian schools one half-day is given to books, the other to 
learning to keep house, to be a carpenter or a farmer. At 
the afternoon school the classes are made up of those who 
were out in the morning, while the others are at their manual 
work. Supper time comes, then bed time, when the tired 
little Indian child goes to the dormitory and is soon sleeping 
soundly, just as you would. 

"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," and I 
am not going to have you think that the little Indian has no 
play time. He hurries with his work because he loves play. 
The boys have a certain round of sports for the different 
seasons, but at all times they like, above all, to play horse. 
If they find a piece of wire they quickly bend it into a bh. 
Old shoe leather is cut into strips and braided together to 
make quirts. String, heavy cord and rope are most welcome 
for a lasso. They lariat another boy (a willing victim he is 
sure to be) and rope him just as do the real cowboys; then 
they "brea*k" him gently and drive him about until he finally 



runs away, shaking his head and frisking for all the world 
like a broncho. 

Girls are girls the world over, and these little "nut brown 
maids" love to pby house. They make wee tents and tepees 
(pointed tents). They make cunning little rag dolls, dressing 
them exacdy like an Indian woman, with a baby doU on the 
back. A square of cloth is fringed for the shawl. (Every 
Indian woman wears a shawl.) The doll family finished, 
the tent is arranged. Inside, along the walls, are the beds 
(simply pallets), tiny patchwork quflts, and litde pillows. 
Bits of china are used for the dishes, and the most tempting 
mud morsels are served. Then the litde mothers run to a 
teacher or matron to ask for an empty box. A string is ded 
to this, the doll family climb into this litde wagon, are tucked • 
in with robes, and make a trip to the agency for radons. 
They do not forget to close the door of the tent, to keep out 
"make believe" dogs and coyotes. 

Saturday at an Indian school is scrubbing day, when boys 
and girls alike are busy. After the dinner work is finished, 
the children are free for the afternoon. On radon week, if 
the parents are camped near the school, the children spend 
the afternoon in camp. Then the boys have real horseback 
rides and the litde girls play with real babies. Or they ride 
in the wagon to the trader's store, "to buy," as they teU us 
in English. 

So the months go by. Thanksgiving and Christmas ("When 
we eat nice"), Washington's Birthday, and all, are not un- 
noticed — and vacation comes. Of course the children are 
glad then. No need of a rising bell on the last day. Work 
is finished quickly, the little treasures belonging to the children 
are gather»l together and put into the flour sack containing 
the change of clothes and articles of clothing which can be 
spared from the school. The parents come, and the children 
go to their log houses for the summer. Dining the long 
holiday they will be free and happy gathering wild berries, 
driving often, playing and being real children of Nature. 



Never too Late 

Nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize for verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than four-score years; 
And Theophrastus at four-score years and ten 
Had but begun his characters of men. 
Chaucer of Woodstock, with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
There are, indeed, exceptions, but they show 
How the gulf stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives 
When little else than life itself survives. 

— LongfeUow 
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A Wigwam 
Orpha M. Marshall 

Give each chUd a piece of drawing paper, or any kind 
of paper you happen to have, that is a little more than half 
as wide as it is long, as 9 by 5 inches; also scissors, if you have 
them. 

Dictation 

Lay the paper on the desk so that the long way of the paper 
runs from the left toward the right side of the desk. 

Take the front edge of the paper and fold it over — about 
} of an inch. Crease well. 

Turn the paper on the desk so the 
folded edge is on the left side. Let 
the edge remain folded down. 

Fold the front edge of the paper to 
meet the back edge. 



Cut or tear off about one inch of the thick, pointed end of 
the paper, as. A, B. 

Cut or tear off the opposite end of this folded paper straigh 
across from the shortest point. 

Open the paper. 

Crease all the folds so they turn the same way as the 
narrow folded edges. 

Cut or tear the narrow folded edge from one side as at E, F. 

From some of the waste pieces of paper, cut or tear four 
strips, about 2\ inches long and } of an inch wide. Trim 
one end of each strip so it will be pointed. 

Paste these strips on the inside of the body of the wigwant 
as at G. H, J, and K. 





Without opening or moving 
the paper, fold the double front 
edge to meet the edges on the 
left side. 

Without opening or moving 
the paper, fold the new diagonal 
front edge to meet the edges on 
the left side. 

Take the folded paper in your 
hand. 



Now the wigwam may be decorated, if desired, by drawing 
simple borders at the top and bottom and picturing some 
phase of Indian life, legend, or implement in the 
space between the borders. Any number of suggestions 
for illustration may be found in Longfellow's "Song of 
Hiawatha.** 

To make the wigwam, lap the edge, E, F, over the piece, M, 
so it is even with the fold, N, O. Paste. 

Cut along one of the folds from the bottom about half 
way to the top for a "doorway." 



My Visit to the Jamestown 
Exposition 

L. Grace Maddocks 

After we reached the Exposition grounds, our guide took 
us by magnificent buildings and through beautiful walks 
bordered with bright flowers to a large oak tree, standing 
apart all by itself. This tree is about three hundred and 
sixty years old, and has not grown any for over a himdred 
years. This very large tree is called the Powhatan Oak, as 
around it Chief Powhatan with all his mighty warriors pitched 
their wigwams, and imder which Captain John Smith made 
treaties of peace with the Indians and smoked the pipe of 
peace around their camp-fire. It was also imder this famous 
old tree that Pocahontas played when a child; she grew into 
womanhood beneath its protecting branches and later at its 
foot proved how very brave a girl may be by not allowing the 
cruel Indians to torture Captain Smith, but threw herself in 
front of him, thus saving his life. 

Very near to this tree was a spring of clear water. The 
spring was so near that any of you little people could take a 
pail and get it fuD of water from the spring and return to the 
tree in a very few minutes, and that is just what Pocahontas 
used to do when she was a little girl; only instead of a pail 
she took a dish made of birch bark, for this spring is where 
the little Indian princess used to get her water three hundred 
years ago, and it is called the Pocahontas Spring after her. 



As I walked between the tree and the spring, I wondered 
how many times she had walked there before me, and as I 
looked into the water and my face looked back at me, I 
could almost imagine I saw the little face of Pocahontas by 
the side of mine. 

Pocahontas Street is another place I visited. It looks very 
different now, when the sun goes down, lighted with hundreds 
of electric lights, to what it did that night long, long ago when 
the brave little maid stole out at midnight from her father's 
wigwam and ran along this very same street, which was then 
only a path, to the white settler's camps to warn them of the 
attack which her father was planning against them. She 
warned them in time. The English settlers escaped to the 
fort and Pocahontas returned to the wigwam in safety. 

There were several pictures of Pocahontas in a building 
near: One when she was a child at home and dressed as little 
Indian girls did, another of her baptism and marriage, and 
one after her marriage taken in court dress. A placard at 
the bottom informed me that this was "Pocahontas, some- 
times called Matoaka or Rebecka, daughter to the mighty 
Prince Powhatan, Emperour of Attanoughkomauck (Good 
Land) or Virginia, converted and baptiz^ in the Chnstian 
faith and wife to the Wor " Mr. John Rolff. It was through 
her assistance that the colony was several times saved from 
destruction.'* 

After having seen Pocahontas' picture and her former home, 
I left the Exposition feeling very much better acquainted with 
her than when I went. 
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The Evolution of Marion 

Minnie Watte Rozelle 

MARY ANN CONWAY was the only little girl in 
a family of seven boys. The boys were all freckled, 
bushy-headed and clumsy. The father was a phil- 
osopher of silence and the mother was a good house- 
keeper. 

Mary Ann had silky yellow hair, that had a trick of un- 
twisting itself from the tight braids and running riot down 
into her eyes, which were blue as a summer sky at noonday. 
Nobody knew where Mary Ann got her dainty coloring, and 
pretty unconscious manners, but nobody speculated about it 
until the day she started to school. 

The primary teacher who had started the seven dull 
Conway boys upon the highway of knowledge, exclaimed 
over the beauty of Mary Ann and, with the exckmation, 
made imto herself a vow, that Mary Ann Conway's soul 
should grow into sweet maturity, if love and sunshine could 
accomplish the growth. 

The very first day, Miss Merrill gave the child a slip of 
paper, on which was written the name, "Marion Conway." 
The change of name lifted her into a new kingdom. When 
the family learned of it, the mother thought it a mistake, 
but, after all, if she came when she was caUed, what did the 
spelling of a name matter? Day after day Marion's eyes 
followed Miss Merrill with a look of devout worship, but 
her lips framed no word for many days. How could Miss 
Merrill know that the child was waiting, in a passion of 
impatience, to hear her new name -^ that dear name, Marion 
— that fell with such music from Miss Merrill's lips. 

In that bright, busy school-room, Marion Conway entered 
the dream life which is the heritage of every little child. 
When Miss Merrill passed the boxes of inch sticks to be 
arranged in symmetrical rows of trees, flags, or tents, as the 
occasion demanded, there was always a playful bit of ex- 
planation. 

The trees in Marion's orchard must all be very straight 
ones, or Miss Merrill would not sit under them; the j9ags 
must all have straight sticks, or Marion's procession would 
look as if all the soldiers were limping; the tents must be 
wide at the bottom and sharp at the top, or they would 
tumble over, and then where would Marion's soldiers be ? — 
aU this with a ripple of laughter, and a pinch of Marion's 
cheek that nuide her lift her eyes to Miss Merrill's laughing 
face in a very ecstasy of child^h rapture. 

Then there were the days when the making of the record 
for the Sunshine Chart made her pulse beat faster. In 
March, Dick Wiley saw the first robin, and then it was that 
Miss Merrill told the story of bird migration — told it with 
a thrill of joy in her voice. She could not krK>w that Marion's 
cramped little soul was unfolding into freedom, as she fol- 
lowed, in fancy, the flight of the birds, and heard the whirr 
and flutter of iimumerable bird wing?. In Marion's home, 
a bird was a bird, but in Miss Mernll's school-room, a bird 
was accredited with its own characteristiGS, and invested 
with the feeling which springs from love of all life, and finds 
its way far over and above all maudlin sentiment. 

Once agam did the child have the inner virion. Ruth 
Allen had brought a bunch of violets to school, and Miss 
Merrill, holding the blossoms against Muion's 
pink cheek, said, "They are just the ookr of 
your ej^es, dear"; then, standing within the ck)6e 
drde of Miss Merrill's arm, the child heard 
the story of the violet. 

Sun-swept meadows and shady banks were 
what she saw, while gentle maimers, and sweet, (^"^ /^ 
pervasive influence were what she fdt. There 
came into her heart the vague desire, throbbing 
for expression, to live sweetly and beautifully 
—to ht good and true. 

Miss Merrill did not tack a moral to the stems of her 
violets. She let the story into the hearts of her little people, 
and by and by they grew into the meaning of the new beauti- 
ful thuig she had put into their lives^ 

There were lessons from the pictures in the pretty text- 
hnobi Mfw Mfrrfflwottld Innk at a pirturp as vrioiHy 



and earnestly as Marion did, and the child waited feverishly 
for Miss Merrill to tell what the picture told her. 

Other children in the room could sometimes tell the story 
of the pictiu^, but Marion was silent, until the day when 
Miss Merrill brought a copy of "The Angelus" to school. 
The children were curious all day about the large, veiled 
picture in the comer. When Muss Merrill removed the 
covering, Marion's bright head involuntarily bowed over her 
folded hands. 

Other children made wild guesses. Tim Murphy was 
sure the man and woman were digging potatoes. Timid 
Grace Vernon thought they were afraid of a coming thunder 
storm. "What is it, Marion?" asked Miss MenW, softly, 
and Marion replied simply, "They are saying their prayers." 

Perfect love had cast out fear, and henceforth Marion's 
understanding was widened, and her imagination quickened, 
because she had overcome herself and was as free as other 
children to say the things crying for utterance in her heart. 

There came a day when Miss Merrill felt that she had 
achieved a mighty triumph. The children were dramatizing. 
"The Lion and the Mouse" in most realistic fashion. The 
master of ceremonies had chosen Marion for the mouse, 
and a boy much smaUer than she for the lion. The little 
mouse had just piped out in thin, squeaky voice, "Oh, please 
don't eat me, Mr. Lion," and the lion had roared his question, 
"What did you say?" when the mouse was shaken from 
head to foot with sUent laughter. 

Glad to encourage laughter in this usually silent little 
maid, Miss Merrill laugl^, too, whereupon Marion gave 
vent to peal after peal of imcontroUable mirth. When she 
had quieted a little she explained to Miss MerriU that Teddy 
was such a little lion , and she was such a big mouse, she thought 
she ought to eat him up, instead of begging him not to eat 
her. 

The morning stars sang together in Miss Merrill's universe 
just then, for she had an old-fashioned theory that the child 
whose imagination will lead him into the paths where laughter 
and love lie, cannot go very far astray. 

There was a place on Miss Merrill's program designated 
as Literature, but the children called the period the party 
time. It came at the close of the day, after pencils, paper 
and work were put away. 

Marion Conway is a grown-up, now, and there are certain 
favorite stories which she tells her own children over and 
over again. And often as she teUs them, she has a tender 
memory of that quiet story hour in Miss Merrill's room, 
when, for the first time, the magical light of The Story illum- 
ined her barren litde life. There were jingles and bits of 
verses taught; old legends, fables and folk lore became 
familiar; Bible stories and moral lessons inspired and lifted 
Marion Conway out of the poverty of her life. 

And who shall say that the time spent in story-telling, 
playing games and studying Nature was wasted when it 
redeemed a child from sordid thoughts, and widened the 
horizon of a woman. It is a rich and abundant blessing, 
promised by the Great Teacher, to him who receives one 
siirh little child into fellowship. 




Our forests, that so lately stood 
Like anv green familiar wood, 
Aladdin^B fabulous tale repeat; 
The tTMB drop jewpls at our feet. 

— Imey Lmctm 
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WORK 




From the Practice Department of State Normal School 

De Kalb, Iowa 

Mrs. LiDA B. McMuRRY, Principal Practice Department 

(I glory in Mrs. McMurry's courage and honesty in sending the mistakes in these lessons — just as the children wrote them.-^TBS EoiTOft) 



A Riddle 



It is red. 
It has a back. 
It has four legs. 
It can not sing. 
It can not talk. 
It can not walk. 
It can not run. 
It has a seat. 
What is it? 
Grade lA 



Margaret 



About the Buds 

First I will tell you about the hoise-chestnut bud. 
On the outside of the bud there is sticky scales of^hardened 
sap. That hardened sap is a very dark brown. ' • • 
On the inside there are some green sticky^scales. 
Then in the very midle there is something "just like cotton. 
Third Grade Helen Earle 

(Objects seen on Saturday) 

Riddle 

I saw a robin. 

I saw a blue jay. 

I saw a blue bird. 

I saw an pussy willow. 

I saw a black bird. 

I saw a little brown creeper. 

I saw yow. 

I saw sme green grass. 

I saw sme green leaves. 

I saw sme bees. 

I saw a snake. 

I saw sme stars. 

I saw cat. 

I saw the rain. 

Grade 2B Chauncey 

(From a story told to the class) 

The Donkey's Choice 

Once there was a man he had many donkeys but he wanted 
another. 

At last he foimd a donkey. He asked the'man who owned 
the donkey if he could take the donkey ajday or two. The 
farmer said yes he could take the donkey a week so the 
donkey went home with the man. 

When the donkey went in the yard he saw one that he 
liked the best of all. He was a cross and lazy donkey. He 
went and stood by the lazy donkey all day and when the man 
saw this he went and took the donkey to his master. 

He said "I do not like the donkey." 

The master said, "you have not had him long enough." 

The man said, "I know by the company he keeps." 

Third Grade Helfn^Kerwin 



(Description of a picture) 

Polly Wants a Cracker 

A boy is holding a cracker up for the parrot to eat. Polly 
is out of doores sitting on a water pipe The boy is sitting 
on some grass by the house. 

The boy has some over-alls on and he has red cap on too 

He look cheerful and happy feeding the parrot. 

Third Grade Emma Hughes 



Riddle 

We arc green. 
We are little. 
We have four legs. 
We can jump. 
We can swim. 
We have long hindlegs. 
What are we? 
First Grade Eleanor Parson 



It is little. 

It has four legs. 

It has back. 

It is red. 

It can not talk. 

It can not walk. 

It can not run. 

It has a seat. 

What is it? 

Grade lA, Leland 



(Second grade letter to Eaperanai Ramerez. Children correapond 
with her regularly now) 

Dear Esperanza, 

Your Uncle let us see your picture and we thot that we 
would like to know you. 

Our teacher said that we might write a letter to you and 
ask you about country. Our teacher told us that you lived 
in the Philippine Islands, we live in the united states. 

We go to the Normal school, what is the name of your 
school? Have you horses there to take you driving? We 
have horses here to take us driving. 

Our teacher told us that you have cocoanuts in your 
country. They do not grow here. What kind of tree grow 
where you live ? We have maple tree 00k tree, elm, lenden 
hickory, walnut pignut, hackberry, hawthorn and box elder. 

What kind of dresses do you wear there? We will send 
you some picture and some pieces of cloth like our dresses. 

We think we have written enough for this time. We will 
say good-by for now. we hope you will want to know us 
and will answer soon. 



State Normal School, 
De Kalb, III. 



I am your friend, 

Roy Larson 



De Kalb, III., 

Jan. 31, 1906. 
Dear Miss Lyons: — 

We, the third grade, would like to write to the little Chinese 
children. And I hope the children are getting on well in 
american Language. A boy brought a Chinese Wolf-chino 
and we have a fox and its name is Foxy-Grandpa and we 
have three raccoons and the big one's name is Dick. The 
secondjgrade is making a Robinson-Crusoe. 

Third Grade Walter 
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The Wild Cucumber 

The wild cucumber grows in the woods and on fences. 
It is green and has thorns on it. It is oval shaped and it's 
leaves too are green. It has tendrils to help it climb. It has 
two little rooms and there are two seeds in each room. They 
are white seeds but when they are getting ripe they are bro^^Ti 
seeds. When they get ready to plant in the ground you can 
make a little pair of pants out of them. Very soon they fall 
on the ground and plant more wild cucumbers 

Third Grade Edgar Knodle 



This Day 

To-day is a cloudy day and the sky is almost white. There 
is a little bit of snow on the ground in some places. The 
creek has sane little places where there is ice. The wind is 
not cold to-day. It was frosty this morning. 

Third Grade Gertrude Haldeman 



A Naughty Girl 

Once upon a time there was a little girl. Her name was 
Doris Once when her mother went away she though she 
would paint. She went into the kitchen and got a glass of 
water, and she got a brush. She did not have paper so she 
wrote on the wall. She painted a doll, a dog and a boat. 
When her mother came home she gave her a scolding. She 
cryed till her father came home he said '*Whats the matter 
with Doris." After dinner she told her father all about it 
and she never wrote on the wall again. She always had 
paper. 

Second Grade Gertrude McDermott 



(Description of a picture with much more than is in the picture) 

The Rabbit and the Boy, 

Once there was a boy that had just come home from 
school and he had to feed his rabbit so he went to the field 
to get some clover. On his way home he saw that his cow 
had got out. So he took the cow home and put it in the 
bam Then he took the clover and gave it to the rabbat. 
That night the boy slept with the rabbit. When morning 
came the boy gave the rabbit his carrot and went to school 
again 

Second Grade Doris Glidden 

(Description of a colored picture which hangs in their room) 

The Dutch Boys 

In school we have a picture of Dutch Boys. I guess they 
live in Holland. 

In the picture in school are seven Dutch Boys. Some of 
them are fishing 

They wear loose trousers and one has a net. and it has a 
patch in it 

One of them is looking in the water and one of them has 
a fish on a line. 

There are wind-mills in the picture, and trees. 

They look so happy 

One of them lost his shoes. They have striped waisted 
Some of them have patches in the waist. 

There are board fences so the little Dutch bo>^ can't fall 
in the water. 

Third Grade Helen Rowan 

Walter and His Chickens 

Walter was a little boy that wore overalls. 

Walter had some chickens and they would climb up on 
Walter. One day when Walter was sitting on the door- 
step his chickens came up to clhnb on him. One got on his 
shoulder and picked in his ear. 

Second Grade Doris Gtjdden 



(Reproduction of a story told to the children) 

The Dog and the Shadow 

Once there was a dog and he had a piece of meat. He was 
thinking what a good dinner he wood have. 

On his way home he had to cross a bridge. He looked 
into the water and he saw another dog in the water. He 
thought the other dog had a larger piece of meat than he had. 

He jumped into the water, his own piece of meat fell in. 
The dog saw his shadow 

Third Grade Evelyn Reese 

Dear Mamma and Papa, 

We would like to have you come to our Christmas program 
Friday December 22, 1905. at 10:30 o'clock. 

Your girl, 

Second Grade Mary Drury 

(Story of a picture) 

The Dog's Lesson 

The little girl is playing on a violin. She does not know 
how to hold a violin. The little girl is sitting on a Chair. 
The little girPs hair is Curly. She does not know how to 
play the violin. I guess it is her brother's or her father's 
violin. The little dog is learning his lessons. He does not 
like to take his music-lesson so he is crying or he is whining. 
There is a book on the floor. There is a lamp on the book- 
case. There is a picture near the lamp. 

Grade 2 A, Eleanor Parson 



Mr. Longfellow's Ebon Chair 

Once upon a time there was a man named Mr. Longfellow. 
There was a big Chestnut tree. Some people wanted to cut 
the Chestnut tree down. Mr. Longfellow did not want it 
cut down. The people cut the tree down and the children 
gave ten cents to have a chair made for Mr. Longfellow. 

One little girl came to visit Mr. Longfellow. Mr. Long- 
fellow told the little girl to sit upstraight The little girl 
never minded her mother. When Mr. Longfellow told the 
little girl to sit up straight so the little girl remembered to 
sit up straight. 

Garde iB Gertrude 

Lincoln's Boyhood 

As Lincoln grew to be a man he did many kind things. 
He lived un a farm in a log cabin and did arithmetic on a 
block. One time he got a book of a farmer and rain cane on 
and spoiled the book then he went to the farmer and told 
hin and asked how he was to pay for the book. The farmer 
told him that he had to work for three days and the book was 
his and that was the way he got his first bouk. And he was 
a lawyer and many thing so they calld him Jack of all trades. 

Third Grade DeEstine Pasley 



The Man Who Made Vases 

Mr. Smith talked to us about vases up at the auditorium 
and we were interested in it and he told us about a man 
that wanted to make vases and he built a fire and soon his 
fire gave out and he took down the fence and soon that 
gave out and soon he went in a house and he put furniture 
in the fire and he went in the house and took up the floors 
and put them in but the powder would not melt and so 
they were poor 

Second Grade Gertrude 

Learning Their Lessons 

Once upon a time there were a little girl and a little boy. 
They are studying their lessons. The little girl is sitting on 
a litde stool. The little boy is going to turn the pages. 

Secoful Grade Harriet Larson 
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Recreation in Number 

Grade One 

Anna B. Badlam 

(All rights reserved) 

Ten Apples 

Ten apples once hung on the bough of a tree, 
Ripe, rosy, and juiqr as apples could be. 

The wind, when it blew, made on^ apple fall, 
That left, as you see, nine apples in all. 

A traveler picked one, where the nine hung so high; 
Only eighi could be seen after he had passed by. 

Now eight rosy apples still hung on the tree, 
But a horse bit off one, leaving seven, you see. 

Seven apples were left, but a school-boy took one, 
Leaving six rosy apples tO;glow in the sun. 

Six apples there were; the crows picked at one, 

You could count only iive, when their dinner was done. 

Five apples there were still left on the bough. 

One was picked off to bake — only jour were left now. 

Four apples there were on the bough of the tree. 
But a cow nipped off one, and left only three, 

r 

A child saw the three — with a stick gave a blow; 
One apple fell off, leaving /wo in a row. 

A boy came along with a little toy gun; 
He shot at the two, and left only one. 

One apple was left to glow in the sun; 

A squirrel ate that, and then there was none. 

Of the ten rosy apples you cannot find one; 
The bough is now empty, the story is done. 

^Preparatory Work Counting by I's to 10; reverse. Board or chart 
work with the following groups is desirable to show the increase and 
decrease of objects from i to 10, from 10 to i. 
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Recreation 

Material A blackboard sketch in outline of an apple 
bough, with ten rosy apples (outlined with red chalk) hanging 
from it. 

Method The teacher recites the first stanza. At its con- 
clusion a child, pointer in hand, counts the apples. As the 
teacher recites the successive stanzas a child, at the conclusion 
of each, erases an apple, leaving the desired remainder, until, 
finally, the bough becomes empty. 

Note — For permanent material a small bough of an apple tree 
may be placed in a convenient comer of the room. Small hooks 
should be screwed at intervals into the bough. Illustrations of apples, 
cut from old agricultural papers and calalogs, or even the labels from 
canned fruit, may be mounted upon stiff paper, or cardboard, of the 
same form. The small gummed rings used on passe partout frames 
may be pasted upon the back of each pasteboard apple, thus allowing 
its being hung upon or taken down from the hook upon the bough. 

For variety — so soon as the rhymes have become ^miliar 
— volunteers may recite the various adventures of the apples. 
At a later stage, different children may elect to act out the 
adventures, or the history, of the apples. So soon as one 
adventure has been shown in pantomime, some child, who 
recognizes it, may recite the lines that dcFcribe it. 

Pantomime details 

1 Child places the ten apples upon the bough (natural) or p»oints 
out the ten apples outlined upon the bough, sketched upon the board. 

2 Child nms lightly, purses up the lips, as if blowing, and removes 
an apple, or erases one. 

3 Child strolls by the tree, and represents the traveler who picked 
an apple. 

In simple ways the rAle of the horse, school boy, crows, etc., may 
be]assumed by the children, until the story is done. 

Note — A stormy day or a dull Friday afternoon may be used for 
the introduction of the pantomime element. The children should be 
left free to follow their own conception of the several rdles, and corrected 
only whenjnot faithful to detaib. 



Sunshine in Teaching 

Sue Gregory 

Langford, So. Dak. 

The most wonderful little woman I know has taught in 
country school-houses in the west through difficulties unheard 
of in the East, sometimes having taken her baby and lived 
in a school-house, of an "ofiF year," while her husband fed 
the stock at home. But she is the happiest little sunbeam 
of a woman the wind ever hurried over the prairies. She 
feels the majesty of the plains, and sees the beauty and 
poetry of everything from a crocus to a prairie sunflower. 
Along with this, she sees the funny side. Her laugh is like 
that of a girl, and she really seems not so much older than 
her daughter-companion. And what do you think this won- 
derful little woman said to me one day? She said, said she. 
"I am so sorry for any one who has never taught schooi. 
Just see what a nice lot of boys and girls I have growing up 
over these prairies, and they love me next to their own 
mothers." 

^She had just been to spend the day with one of her old 
pupils. As I looked into her fsLce, I felt sure that she had 
never felt obliged to drive the iron into a soul by requiring 
an impossible task. I sighed as I thought of some awful 
mistakes I had made in offending these little ones in order 
to have my reports read right. One of the bitter fruits of 
teaching, to the really well meaning teacher, is the knowledge 
that there are some among her former pupils who will always, 
always think of her with a bitter taste in the mouth. 

Among the douds of witnesses that rise up and call their 
teacher blessed, I do not remember ever to have heard one 
say, "I love her for the way she taught me mathematics or 
grammar." Her methods are forgotten — her machinery is 
old iron. She lives in their affections for what she gave 
them of herself. In the light of retrospect, I have reached 
the conclusion that our technical work is very insignificant 
OMnpared t» the soul-heJp we ffive — nr withhold. 
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Two Indian Nursery Songs 

Red Wmo, Minn., 

April 5, 1907 
My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I take pleasure in sending you two Omaha Indian songs, 
by permission of Miss Fletcher, who secured them from the 
Indians and included them in a scientific report issued by 
the Peabody Museum. 

Indian cWldren are as fond of stories as their white brothers 
and sisters. During the long winter evenings, when the fire 
in the wigwam bums brightly, these stories are told and 
retold by the Indian mother or grandparent. Winter is the 
Indian's time for story-telling. They say, "In the summer 
the snakes may hear and do mischief." 

These unwritten tales become very familiar to the Indian 
children, who love to act out the dramatic portions and join 
in the song which forms part of many of the stories. Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, the ethnologist, collected many of these 
stories and songs during her residence among the Omaha 
Indians; some of them are published in her interesting book, 
"Story and Song in North America." 

Stories about talking animals are always favorites among 
the children. One of the most popular among the Omaha is, 
"How the Muskrat Lost His Tail." 

Perhaps Grandfather tells this story, saying, "Long ago 
the Muskrat had a broad, flat tail. He was very proud of 
this tail and used to sit on it and slide down hill in winter. 
He also used it when he built a dam. Slap! went his broad, 
flat tail on the mud, and all the other animals watched him 
and were envious. Finally one Beaver said to another 



Beaver, 'Let us catch Muskrat and steal his broad, flat tail.' 
So they watched behind a tree, and pretty soon along came 
Muskrat, dragging his tail with quite a load of mud on it 
for his new dam. Quick as a wink the two Beavers jumped 
from behind the tree; one seized Muskrat *s head and the 
other seized Muskrat's heels and they both pulled at the 
same time. Off came the broad, flat part of Muskrat's tail, 
leaving only a fimny little stem, which could be of no use at 
all! Of course the Beaver put on the broad, flat tail and 
began at once to build dams and slide down hill on it, as he 
had seen the Muskrat do. Poor Muskrat! He wandered 
about the coimtry wailing, *My tail, my tail. I want my 
broad, flat tail again!" Some of the other animals were 
sorry for him and offered him such tails as they had, but he 
only snapped at them. Then the Gopher made up this song, 
and all the other animals sang it to tease Muskrat whenever 
they saw him." 

Another favorite song is about the rabbit, that strange little 
animal so attractive to children of all races. The Indian 
words, literally translated, mean, " Rabbit, Yonder-going-you, 
Whcre-are-you-going? They have gone to-to-the-spirits." 
A free translation into English is given, as well as the Omaha 
words. The syllables "Oh hae," etc., are meaningless, and 
are often used in Indian songs. In this song their descending 
progression is given in a very humorous way; doubtless, the 
old Indian sang them with a quizzical smile and a shake of 
the head, while the small boy remembered some bobbing 
cottontail that had evaded his arrow, and echoed, " Oh hae, 
oh hae, oh hae " — surely that cottontail was spirited away. 

Yours truly, 

Frances Densmore 
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President Eliot on Arithmetic 

Arithmetic does not train one of the four faculties to de- 
velop which should be the fundamental object of education. 
It has nothing to do with observing correctly or with recording 
accurately the result of observation, or with collecting facts 
and drawing just conclusions therefrom, or with expressing 
clearly and forcibly logical thought. Its reasoning has little 
application to the great sphere of the moral sciences, because 
it is necessary and not probable reasoning. In spite of the 
conunon impression that arithmetic is a practical subject, it 
is of very limited application to common life, except in the 
simplest forms. . . . On the whole, therefore, it is the 
least remunerative subject in elementary education as now 
conducted. 

— From President Charles W. Eliot, Harvard 



A Criticism 
Boston's famous commission of five expert physicians, 
studying the first three years of school life made this criticism 
as a general observation. While one section of the class was 
at work with the teacher at the board or desk, the others were 
doing so-called "busy- work" at their desks. One section 
actively engaged in interesting work, the others marking time, 
as it were, at their desks, with rather dull, and oftentimes 
useless work. 

The Mosely Trip for American Teachers 

Don't write me asking about it, for I don't know. Such a report 
has been in the air and the newspapers. I suppose President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Coliunbia University, New York, 
knows more about it than anybody else. — ^Ths Edftdr 
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No Name Series III 

Eleanor M. Jolue 
The Month of Sunset Colors 

DID you ever take the children, on a clear November 
day, just after school, to an open space and let them 
drink in the colors of the western sky as day is 
dying, and as tke sun slowly disappears ? If not, 
then do, for it is worth while. 

Recite, and let the children explain the meanings hidden 
in the sweet little poem, "A Day," by Emily Dickinson. 
The children will love it, I know, for I have tried it. 

For fear you can't quite recall it, let me jot it down to 
remind you. 

A Day 

I'll tell you how the sun rose — 

A ribbon at a time, 
The steeples swam in amethyst, 

The news like squirrels ran. 

The hills untied their bonnets, 

The bobolink begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 

"That must have been the sunl" 

But how he set, I know not. 

There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 

Were climbing all the while. 

Till when he reached the other side, 

A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars 

And led the flock away. 

♦♦♦ 

The Youth's Companion — one of the autumn numbers 
of 1906 — gives us some good hints for a kind of seat wofk 
that will, to many of us, at least, be new. 

Pine-needle work is a good name for it, and many profitable 
and happy hours of work do the needles furnish, if we follow 
oiu- morning talk, or the little history or literature story, 
with the picture building,, using pine needles. 

Gather a handful of needles for each child and let him 
design, with the needles, objects that you or he may choose. 

Camels crossing the desert, with a few palm trees waving ( ?) 
in the distance; birds flying southward; Grandfather's house; 
the Mayflower; wind mills of Holland; all these and many 
others will suggest themselves to the teacher. 

The pine needles lend themselves very easily to making 
these outline pictures, curving as they do. 

*** 

Dolls! This Is a good time of year to start a collection. 
Dolls eight or nine inches high are best, but smaller ones 
will do. 

You want Gretta, the Dutch doll, Patience, the Pilgrim 
doll, and Pearl Feather, the Indian maiden, first of all. 

Let the children help. They will enjoy it so much. Gretta 
will have to have many, many little skirts, to have her dress 
stand out in the approved style, so that every one may help 
a little bit. 

Perhaps one of the boys could whittle her wooden shoes. 
The grandmothers will be delighted to knit her a pair of 
blue or red stockings, if you will only send home a little note 
by the children of the family. 

And how the girls will love to make a little design of bead 
work, on Pearl Feather's dress! 

It's fun to study books of costumes. Take one from the 
library and let the children enjoy it with you. They will 
laugh over the queer hats and dresses of long ago. 

Many are the insights into the life of the far back periods 
which the children will gain, too, for little scenes are often 
depicted with the people, the fire-phce^ the foot-warmers, 
the pewter dishes, the old-fashioned carriage into which my 
lady is stepping, and many others. 

*** 

Speaking of dolls, where was it that I read of a wonderful 
collection of paper dolls ? I can 't remember, but this I do 



know, that a little girl owned them and she had made every 
one herself. 

It must have been a most interesting collection, unusual, 
too, for every doll represented some well-known character 
from English history. There were Alfred the Great, Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Victoria; in fact, the little maiden was 
studying history, step by step, by means of her paper dolls. 

Every doll was dressed in the correct style of the period 
in which he lived, and even the faces showed study because 
of their resemblance to the person whom they represented. 

The little description of that wonderful collection of dolls 
gave me an idea. I'll give it to you. 

We had a table in our room, quite a good-sized one. To 
the top of this I tacked, just at the comers, perhaps a dozen 
sheets of manila paper, one on top of the other, so that they 
might be easily removed one by one. Then the table was 
placed in the back of the room, and its two back legs raised 
by means of bricks, so that the children could more easily 
work on and see it. 

As the story of Thanksgiving was told, the children worked 
it out on the table with paper dolls and colored chalk. In 
fact, with a very few suggestions, the work was the children's 
own. There was dramatizing in earnest. Dolls walked, 
talked, planned what to do, through the children. 

The palace of the king was shown with the king himself 
and all of his attendants, and he commanded the people to 
attend bis church. Then the people had a meeting and they 
spoke one after another. Finished speeches? Not at all. 
Very crude and childish, but valuable, for they were not 
parrot learned speeches. 

The going of the dolls to Holland; the queer country with 
its windmills; the wonder of it all; all this was talked over. 
The Dutch dolls, with pink, pink cheeks and yellow, yellow 
hair, and blue, blue eyes; the quaint houses; the black and 
white cows, and their queer little drinking tubs, made of day: 
and the paper gardens of gay tulips, all were there. 

Then came the day when the Pilgrims left Holland in the 
two boats, and the putting back of the Speedwell, The long, 
cold, dreary time of sailing and the landing on the rock were 
played out. So the little story-play went on, day by day, 
from the building of the tooth-pick log houses and plastering 
them with clay, to the first Thanksgiving and its celebration. 
The children worked a row at a time. The work was done 
in school time behind a screen, each row planning its work 
while the other children read or wrote their language work. 

First, alwaySf was the scene described, and then came an 
introduction to the dolls. Near the table was a box, contain- 
ing bits of paper of all colors, scissors, paste, colored pencils 
and rulers, in fact, a dozen different things. To help the 
children the following little leading questions were written 
on the board, behind the table: 

Show the place on the table where your scene is laid. 
Have you that ready? 

What people are ih^re? 

Which ones speak? 

What do they say? 

What do they do? 

Try the plan with some little story if you have courage. 
Try fairy tales first. " Cinderella " is a good one for No- 
vember. 

V 

I wonder if I dare mention Mother Goose again, this time 
as a help, early in the year, for language. 1 11 risk it, I think. 

Beginnings in written language are hard. This will help 
you, I trust, as much as it did me. Mount enough i^miliar 
Mother Goose pictiu^ for your class. Colored ones are best, 
the children like them better. Pass these out to the children. 
Write on the board to start the children, "I think this is a 
picture of because ," and let the children finish. 

Here are three little stories which were passed in by children 
who are eight years old. 

I think this is a picture of Tommy Tucker, because it's a boy with 
his mouth open, Singing, looking at a table full of lovely things. H«'s 
awful hungry. 

I think this is a picture of Bo-Peep, because you can't sec her face, 
for she's sorry her shccf) lost their tales, and she is crying. You can 
see the sheep if >*ou l(X)k hard. 
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This is a picture of Jack Sprat, because he's more than eting some 
let! meat. Miss Sprat is eting all the fat meat. 

*** 

The other day, while walking home from school, I saw a 
sight — alas! all too common in these days — that made 
me heart sick. 

An old man, perhaps seventy, had stopped to ask a question 
of a group of boys. 

" How fcir is it to Providence, boys ? " he asked, in trembling 
tones, thinking, perhaps, to save the car fare if it were not 
too far to walk. 

"Four miles, old covey," jeered the boys. "Walk, it will 
do your stiflF old bones good." 

Oh, the pity of it, teachers, to think that boys, yes, and 
girls, too, have so little respect for those older than themselves. 

I could tell of several like instances that have come under 
my observation, but you all know, too. Would that we as 
teachers could do something along this line. I for one am 
going to try. 



Baby Pumpkin 

A. B. B. 

(All rights reserved) 

Little Baby Pumpkin, 
Growing on a vine. 

In among the stalks of com 
Thought it very fine! 



Little Baby Piunpkin 
Soon began to grow — 

Just as every baby 
Ought to do, you know. 





Little Baby Pumpkin 

Grew quite large and round, 
Soon became a golden ball 

Lying on the groimd. 

Little Baby Pumpkin 
Means to grow and grow, 

Till 'tis ripe enough for — 
The rest I think you know. 




A Flower Tangle 

(Name the flower and the author of the accompanying verse) 

1 In rich woods; April; low; leaves rounded, deeply 
lobed; petals eight to twelve, white, falling early; juice 
orange. 

, whose roUed-up leaves ef you oncurl, 

Each on 'em's cradle to a baby pearl. 

2 Found in fields; common; one foot high; leaves narrow, 
cut-toothed; flowers composite; disk yellow; rays white. 

Meadows trim with pied.- 

3 Gardens; tall herb; lea^'es long, several-ranked at base 
of stalk; flowers tubular, many, in a long spike, very fragrant, 
white. 

Sweetest flower for scent that blows. 

4 Found in woods; six to twelve inches high; leaves 
heart-shaped, toothed; flower irregular, yellow striped with 
purple. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip. 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 

5 Shrub or small tree; in wet places or cultivated; leaves 
oval, alternate, wavy-margined, toothed, white beneath; 
flowers dioecious, in catkins, appearing before the leaves. 

Then safiFem swarms swing off from all the ^ 

So plump they look like yaller caterpillars. 

6 A tree; in south and west; one hundred and forty feet 
high or more; leaves smooth, four-lobed, truncate at top, 
flower erect, bell-shaped, large, greenish-yellow marked with 
orange. 

O'er his branches all at once expanding, 

How the starry blossoms shine! 

Through the gkwsy leaves they bom, imfolded, 

Like the flery-breasted oriole — 

Filled with sweetness. 

7 Cultivated; three to four feet high; leaves thick, lance- 
olate; flowers large, white, funnel-shaped, six-parted. 

The irreverent buccaneering bee 
Hath stormed and rifled the nunnery 

and scattered the sacred floor 

With haste-dropt gold from shrine to door. 

8 In damp woods; tall shrub; leaves oval, wavy-toothed; 
flowers small, yellow, clustered in axils of leaves; petals four, 
long and narrow, and spirally curved. 

Like the twisted gold. 

Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall hints of summer time remain. 

9 Low, sandy meadows; six to twelve inches ^igh; root 
leaves clustered, oblong; stem leaves three-cleft, those at 
summit scarlet; flowers pale yellow, two-lipped, in a spike. 

Scarlet tufts 
Are glowing in the green, like flakes of Are; 
The wanderers of the prairie know them well. 

ID A shrub; found in waste thickets, or cultivated, north- 
ward; leaves clustered, reduced to spines at summit; flowers 
yellow, many, in drooping racemes. 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin' bowers, 
The droops its strings o* golden flowers. 

11 In waste places; autunm; wandlike; composite; 
heads small, in racemes or clusters; yellow; very variable. 

Like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gandens wrought. 
Heavy with sunshine hangs the . 

12 Marshes; August; two to three feet high; leaves 
alternate, oblong, toothed; flowers bright red, two-lipped, 
in a terminal raceme. 

Red pennons of the 

Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 



( By permiision ) 



— M, H, T. in the Congregatianalist 
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Two Points of View 

E. C. 



(A teacher's soliloquy) 



I. 5.30 P.M. 

How very tired I feel to-night! 

It's been a trying day! 
The children did not work just right, 

And Johnnie ran away. 
I had to "keep in" all my boys; 

So many wished a drink; 
And all the feet made such a noise, 

I'm just too tired to think! 

I've tried so hard since school began, 

My finest work to do; 
And here's the end of thought and plan 

Dear me! I'm getting blue! 
I should not drag along like this; 

My home I'll never reach! 
I siurely chose my work amiss 

When I began to teach. 



II. 



10 P.M. 



That musicale was really fine! 

It's not so very late; 
Just think! — I left this room of mine 

A little after eight! 
I do believe, of all I heard, 

The orchestra was best; 
That singer's voice was like a bird — 

I've had the finest rest! 

Let's see, what did I think about 

As I came home to-night? 
Some trifle worried me, no doubt; 

Those things '*come out" all right. 
How well my little class do read! 

My tots are bright this year. 
Ten! — I must get the sleep I need! 

I hope to-morrow's clear! 



A Wigwam Village on a Table 

On a table place a mound of coarse sand 
and gravel with rocks, large and small. The 
rocks may be banked irregularly around the 
edge of the table, thereby holding in the sand. 

Send some of the boys after evergreen twigs 
and stick these in the sand, to get a forest 
effect. The wigwams may be placed as the 
children like. In making the wigwams, it is 
best to have patterns to be traced around. 
Show each child about folding along the dotted 
line in illustration. This lesson is popular, as 
there is so much more to it than the mere 
making of the wigwams. The two fronts of 
the wigwams may be pasted or tied together, 
as the teacher wishes. 

Manila paper is good, as its brownish color 
may easily resemble bark. Let the children 
decorate their wigwams, using colored pencils 
or brushes. A few Indian symbols, as the sim 
with its rays, the new and full moon, snakes, 
and the easier Indian hieroglyphics, may be sketched on 
the blackboard to be copied. 

After the wigwams are placed in position on the sand pile. 







stick a few twigs through the holes in the tops which serve ti 
keep the wigwams in place. 

A. M. C 
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Miss Ingram's Way 

Maxtd M. Gsamt 

THERE was a reading lesson {rem the blackboard 
about the carrier-pigeon, and Miss Ingram drew a 
picture of a pretty pigeon flying through the air with 
a red-sealed letter tied about its neck. After the 
reading, they 'marched — the recess bell rang. They came 
back, flushed, rosy, and breathing hard, bringing with them 
a wbdff of the fresh out-door air. Julius passed the pen- 
cils, taking them from the goldcovered candy hot where 
they had been carefully laid in, "with the points all one 
way." 

Enuna laid pasteboard patterns of hearts upon the first 
seat in each row, and Margaret passed the paper — a sheet 
of white drawing paper and two smaller sheets of red to each 
pupil. 

"Take out your little paste dishes, children," said Miss 
Ingram, and the children took out — some, tiny toy china 
or glass dishes, others, the tops of small cans, or tiny tin can 
covers, suitable for holding a dab of paste. 

When these were placed carefully upon the upper right 
hand comer of the desk, she went about the room putting 
bits of cream paste (library paste) upon the little dishes. 

The children on the front seats used the patterns, then 
passed them back to those behind, and soon all had cut a 
big white heart. 

"Now cut two red hearts — they will be smaller than your 
white ones, because the red paper was not as big as the white 
piece; and when you have the red ones cut, you may paste 
one on one side and one on the other of the big white heart. 
Use only a tiny bit of paste on the middle of the red heart 
to fasten it to the white one. 

"Now have we them all ready?" And Miss Ingram tied 
a black linen thread to a nail in the front of the room, carried 
it to a nail at the right side, ^tened it there, thence to a nail 
at the back of the room; from there to a nail at the left side, 
and from there back to the nail at the front. 

Each child made a pinhole in his red and white heart, 
poked through the pinhole a bit of black linen thread, tied 
it in, and handed it to Miss Ingram, who tied all the gay 
red and white hearts on the linen thi^sad drawn around the 
room — and a pretty sight they were, as they turned about, 
first on one side and then on the other. 

The weather record on the board at the left was much 
admired by the children, and how eagerly they looked for 
the "blue" days. It was drawn like a huge heart with a 
beautiful wreath of pink roses and green leaves for a border 
and whenever the day was fair — a "blue day" — Miss 
^Ingram drew in it a beautiful blue forget-me-not, with a yellow 
'centre — "For the sun, you know"; and when it was cloudy 
or snowed, the forget-me-not was all white, and if it rained 
it was just an outline and the forget-me-not looked black, 
and the effect of it all was a valentine covered with lovely 
blue and white flowers. 

For busy work, Miss Ingram told the boys and giris to 
look at the picture of the pigeon on the blackboard and to 
cut one like it, only they must be sure and cut a good big 
one, she said, for a wee, httle bird wouldn't be strong enough 
to carry a letter, much less a big valentine. So they cut and 
cut, and the very best of the cuttings Miss Ingram pasted 
here and there on the front blackboard, between red, white, 
green and yellow hearts hanging by black linen threads 
from the top of the board. 

"We are going to make our valentines to-day, boys and 
gurls," announced Miss Ingram, after the morning's read- 
ing lesson was over. "And these you may take home and 
give to any one you please." 

To each child she gave three or four strips of green tissue 
paper, about half an inch wide and five inches long. 

"Now, watch me," she said, and with thumb and fore- 
finger she began to twist the green tissue tightly, leaving a 
small piece open at the top. This would be a pretty green 
stem, she said, if they twisted it carefully. 

After the first stem was made, the others were easy, and 
the children twisted them and eageriy awaited the further 
directions. 



"I have here some pink and some purple tissue paper," 
said Miss Ingram, "and of this we can make pink peach 
blossoms and piurple violets. You may choose for yourselves 
which color you will have," and she cut off strips about an 
inch wide and half a yard long; these she passed around, a 
pink strip here, a purple one there. 

"Fold your strips double, now double again, now double 
and double again, until it is like this" (about two inches 
long). "Now cut it like this," and Miss Ingram cut the 
paper into slender, rounded scallops. "Unfold your strips," 
and the children discovered a strip of scallops. 

"Cut off six scallops," said Miss Ingram, cleverly getting 
in a bit of number work. "Now another six, and so on. 
Now, watch me. I take up six scallops; I pinch the lower 
straight edge, up in my fingers, 50, until I make a little ruffle 
of the top; then I twist it hard, put on a bit of paste, and 
twist the (q>en end of the stem about it — and see what a 
dear little violet I have madel" 

Crackle, crackle, went the paper as it was folded — snip, 
snip, went the scissors. The fingers "pinched " and " twisted * 
busily, and soon the little flower heads were ready. Then a 
dab of paste and the stems, and lo! the desks bloomed with 
springtime — purple violets and dainty pink blossoms every- 
where. 

Quickly other papers were passed, white to the children 
who had made the violets, and green to the ones who had 
made the pink blossoms. The heart patterns were outlined 
on the paper and cut out with an irregular border (a snip 
cut out here and there). 

From the pink scraps, Miss Ingram showed the children 
how to fold and cut little hearts, which, with a bit of paste, 
were to hold the three or four blossoms to the big heart. 
They were fastened a little to the upper left side of the big 
heart, and the stems drooped down prettily with quite a 
liatuiul grace. 

Again the busy pencils were at work, and "I love you," 
was very neatly written in the open space on the big heart — 
neatly, for Mhs Ingram permitted no rubbing out, even in 
practice work — and the result was most satis&ictory, as it 
made the children work carefully to avoid mistakes, and even 
if a mistake were made, there was no dirty smear to call 
attention to it. 

All the pretty valentines were set in a row along the chalk 
tray and a bright array they made. 

During the last half hour. Miss Ingram told the children 
about the good St. Valentine, how he loved to make the boys 
and girls happy, and how he taught them that to be happy 
was to be good and kind and thoughtful toward other people. 

The children sang about having "Something to send this 
happy morning," and then Edna was the postman, and 
brought the basket of letters (?) that had been made by the 
children long weeks ago (oblongs of white paper — envelope 
size — on which the names were written, like real letters), 
and having for a stamp a red or dark colored parquetiy 
square. (This work was given to teach the upper right 
hand comer of slate or desk, and incidentally, the children 
were taught that the upper right hand comer is the proper 
place for a postage stamp.) 

So Edna delivered the letters, and the boys and girls told 
Miss Ingram what was in them, some of them even pretending 
to read imaginary notes, making a valuable language lesson, 
as the imagination was stimulated and expression of thought 
was exercised. 

After this, the letters were dropped, one by one, into the 
"Letter-box" on the desk, and they sang a little song about 
the sunny Southland "where the leaves are green" and 
"where Kved a bright-eyed birdie," who gallantly asked 
"Miss Robin Redbreast" to "be his Valentine." 

And when all were ready to go home. Miss Ingram dropped 
on the top of each desk two pink and white heart-shaped 
motto candies. 

"Good bye, children," she said, and smiled as the sturdy 
line passed by, holding in one hand the two candy hearts and 
in the other the flowery, spring-like valentines. 



"Directness is better than intensity in teaching." 
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Thanksgiving 

The ripe, rosy apfdes are all gathered in; 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 
The great golden pumpkins, that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 
And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come roimd^again with the feast of the year. 

Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes? 

And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 

The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 

Is this: to make thankful other hearts, too; 

For lives that are grateful, and simny, and glad. 

To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 

For children who have all they want and to spare. 

Their good things with poor little children to share; 

For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. — Sd. 




Directions for Making a Windmill 

Hold a sheet of paper S*' by 6* in a hori- 
zontal position. Measure down from the top 
on each side ij'' and draw a line across. On 
this line measure i*' on each end and call these 
points A and B. From these points draw lines / 
to the two lower comers. On line A-B mark 
ofiF spaces of ij^, and on lower line spaces of 2". 
Connect opposite points. On the two lines 
either side of central vertical line measure up 
J*', and on outside lines y. Draw lines from 
centre through these points just measured. 

In line A-B find centre of each i^ space and 
measure up vertically i*'. From these points 
just found draw slanting lines to ends of spaces 
forming four trian^es. Rule laps as in illus- 
tration, also door and window. 

The arms had best be drawn from patterns 
which are easily made by crossing two straight 
lines and crossing these lines with short ones. 
Cutting irregularly around these long and short 
lines gives the ragged effect so often found in Holland windmills. 

Stick a pin through the arms into a comer of the windmill 
and the arms will easily revolve. 



Teachers may find this a novel and helpful idea in connection 
with Pilgrim work in November. 

A. M. C. 



At the Sign of the Smile 

We're weary a-walking the highway of life; 
We're fretted and fluttered with worry and strife. 
Let us drop by the wayside the heavy old load. 
And rest at the inn at the turn of the road — 

Let us tarry awhile 

At "The Sign of the Smile." 

Let us tarry awhile at "The Sign of the Smile" — 
Forget all our griefs in the jojrs that beguile; 
Let us pleasure the noon till it changes to night. 
Then up with our loads and we'll find they arc Kght - 

Let us tarry awhile 

At "The Sign of the Smile."— 5«/. 



Boiling Down 

**Are you the chief engineer of this concern?" asked an excited 
individual of the sub-editor. 

"No, sir, I'm not the engineer. I'm the boiler." And he pro- 
ceeded to "boil down" six sheets of matter into a note of six lines. 
• •• • Sel. 

(Wouldn't it have been better to have boiled it down before sending 
it?j— The Editor) 

Preserve beyond all else as the priceless portion of a child 
he integrity of the nervous system. Upon this depends 
heir success in life. — From LtUher Burbank^s " The Train- 
ng of' the Human Plant** 



Squirrel Robbed the Mail 

(Can't you get a story out of this for the children? — ^The Editor) 

The robbing of the United States mail by a squirrel was a 
most unusual incident. 

One of the mail-carriers in the city, w.a8 on his regular 
rounds, and had among his mail to be delivered an advertis- 
ing card to which was attached a large walnut, inside of 
wUch was the matter advertised. A little squirrel seeing 
the nut, jumped upon the mail carrier's shoulder and run- 
ning down his arm with lightning speed took the nut and 
card from his hand and then climbed a nearby tree, where it 
investigated the contents of the nut. 

Fortunately, upon discovering that the nut was not the 
kind it wanted, the squirrel dropped it and the card without 
damaging either, and they were later delivered to the proper 
address. 



Individual Cups 

There is an individual cup scheme at the Francis Parker 
School, Chicago. At the drinking faucet are two large 
baskets, in one of which are clean cups. Whenever a child 
uses a cup he must put it in the other basket. It is abso- 
lutely sanitary of course, and it has the advantage of drink- 
ing from a cup which is a luxury. 
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About Mother Goose 

In the old Granary Burying Ground, Boston, is a large 
tombstone marked, *'01d South Church," and here, with 
more than twenty others, lies buried Elizabeth Vergoose, 
wife of a Mr. Isaac Vergoose, former Bostonian of wealth. 
Dr. James M. Maninng,a pastor of Old South Church, Boston, 
said: ** There is one thing in the history of the Old South 
Church, which has not had the recpgnition it deserves. In 
the list of admissions for the year 1698 occurs the immortal 
name of Elizabeth Goose. I.al^nost beg pardon of her 
memory for saying Elizabeth, since by the unanimous verdict 
of the world in whose heart her name is enshrined, she is 
known as Mother Goose. The maiden name of this venerable 
lady, mother to us all, was Elizabeth Foster. She lived in 
Charlestown, where she was bom, until her marriage. Then 
she came to Boston where her thrifty husband, Isaac CJoose, 
had a green pasture ready for her on what is now Washington 
Street. She was his second mate, and began her maternal 
life as step-mother to ten children. These all seem to have 
been lively little goslings and there were soon six more. 
No wonder that her feelings were too many for her and that 
she poured them out in the celebrated lines: 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn't know what to do. 

"One of these children — her daughter Elizabeth — be- 
came the wife of Thomas Fleet, and here is the fact to which 
we owe it that her name and fame have spread through the 
world. Thomas Fleet was a printer living in Pudding Lane. 
When a little grandson was added to the Fleet family, Mother 
Goose, or Grandmother Goose then, went to live with her 
daughter and nurse the baby. 

"She sang her little ditties from morning till night, *Up 
Stairs and Down Stairs and in My Lady's Chamber,' till 
her son-in-law became sensibly alarmed at the fertility of her 
genius. A happy thought occurred to him. He printed and 
sold old songs at his printing house in Pudding Lane. Was 
it not a sign of something good about to come to him that 
this precious mother-in-law, with her endless rockings and 
lullabies, had put herself in his way? 

"His notes rapidly accumulated, and in a little wh|le he 
had enough of them to make a volume. These he now 
printed and bound them into a book, which he offered for 
sale under the following title, 'Songs for the Nursery, or 
Mother Goose Melodies for children. Printed by T. Fleet, 
at his printing house. Pudding Lane, 1719. Price, two 
coppers.' " 

Rev. Dr. Manning says further, that the following epitaph 
should have been placed upon her grave: 

Elizabeth Foster, 

Known in the Literature of the Nursery as 

"Mother Goose," 

Was bom in Charlestown, Mass., 1665; 

Married Isaac Goose of Boston, 1692; 

Became a member of the Old South Church, 1698; 

Was left a widow in 1710; 

The firet edition of her "Melodies" was Published in 17 19. 

She died in 1757; 

JEi. 92 years. 

The above statements were taken from the Boston Herald. The 
next da3r's issue of that paper contained the following reply. 

— The Editor 

The Other Side of the Shield 
The 'Mother Goose" Myth 

The statement that Mrs. Vergoose of Boston w'as the 
author of the famous nursery rhjrmes of Mother Goose is so 
absurd that I am a little surprised that you gave it currency. 

There is no evidence of the existence of the book of which 
you quote the title except a very vague bit of hearsay. But 
there is ample evidence, which I first brought to light nearly 
thirty years ago, and which I furnished to the late Mr. W. H. 
Whittemore the Registrar of the City of Boston, when he 
was compiling his book on the original Mother Goose's 
Melody (Damrell Upham Company, Boston, 1892), that the 
name of Mother Goose in the title of a book was first used by 
John Newbery, "the philanthropic publisher of St. Paul's 



Churchyard," London, as early as (circa) 1760, and there 
are strong groimds for belief that Oliver Goldsmith and John 
Newbery collaborated in the collection, writing, and publi- 
cation of the first collection of nursery rhymes ever issued, 
some time between 1760 and 1767. 

Furthermore, in the light of the knowledge that these 
rhymes and jingles of Mother Goose are "the debris of the 
folk-literature of England which has come down to us from 
the far-ofiF past" — centuries before Mrs. Vergoose lived — 
it is ridiculous to claim for this wife of a Boston printer the 
authorship of any one of them. 

All this is very clearly brought out by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton in the notes at the end of this "Heart of Oak," 
Book No. I, and I have set it forth at greater length in many 
articles and lectures which I have written since I published 
my "Life of John Newbery," in 1885. "Pretty history" 
which is not true is not history at all. — Charles Welch 

Mr. Welch is a literary Englishman of repute, who has had much to 
do with children's literature in his own country and also in America. 
His statements are not to be taken lightly. 

— The Editor 

Piggy -Wee 

A. B. B. 

(All rights reserved) 
(For second grade pupils) 

Little chubby Piggy- Wee, 
Was as greedy as could be. 
For, from early dawn till late. 
He the orchard apples ate. 

Apples red and apples yellow, 
Apples juicy, sweet, or mellow. 
When they fell beneath the tree. 
His bright eyes could always see. 




Thus he ate, and ate them all. 
Apples large and apples small — 
Till, alas, to his queer fate, 
Piggy- Wee awoke too late! 



For his form, once plump and trig, 
Began to grow now — round and big; 
And alas, tho' sad, 'tis true, 
Soon his eyes were lost to view! 



And his tail, so crisply curled, 
He no longer turned and twirled; 
His ears no longer seemed to hear, 
His legs began to disappear! 



His nose and mouth becaae so small. 
They scarcely seemed to help at all 
In &iding out this apple treat, 
Ready waiting at his feet. 







\o 




I will end the story here, 
Piggy's faite is very clear, 
For, he rounder, rounder grew 
Till he was like an apple, too. 

Note — Use for recreation, drawing or paper cutting, and for 
busy work — to b<r copied from the board. 

Board Reading 

(Utilize for dictation lessons to alternate whh busy work) 

Piggy- Wee was little. 

Piggy- Wee was chubby. 

Pigg>'-Wee was greedy. 

He ate the apples in the orchard. 

He ate from early dawn till night. 

He ate till late at night. 

He ate red apples. 

He ate yellow apples. 

The apples were juicy. 
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The apples were sweet. 

The apples were mellow. 

They fell from the tree. 

They fell beneath the tree. 

They lay on the ground. 

Piggy- Wee could see them. 

He could see them with his bright eyes. 

His eyes were very bright. 

They could always see the apples. * 

So Piggy- Wee ate and ate. 

He ate Large apples. 

He ate small apples. 

He ate till he had eaten them all. 

Piggy- Wee did not stop to think. 

He did not stop being so greedy. 

He kept on eating and eating. 

What was the fate of Piggy- Wee ? 

He found out too late. 

Once he had been plump. 

His little form had been trig and small. 

Now it began to grow. 

It began to grow rounder and rounder. 

He grew so fat no one could find his eyes 

His eyes were lost to view. 

His little tail had once curled. 

It had curled crisply. 

Once he could turn and twist it. 

Now he no longer turned and twisted it. 

Piggy- Wee no longer seemed to hear with his ear? 

His legs began to disappear. 

His nose and mouth became smaller and smaller. 

His nose no longer helped him smell the apples. 

His mouth no longer helped him eat them. 

The apples lay waiting for him. 

They lay on the ground. 

They lay at his feet 

His ears did not hear them fall. 

His eyes did not see them. 

His nose did not smell them. 

His mouth did not taste them. 

The apples were ready for Piggy- Wee. 

But Piggy- Wee did not eat them. 

This is all of the story. 

It ends here. 

We can see what was the end of Piggy- Wee. 

We can tell what his fate was. 

He grew rounder and rounder. 

He became as round as an apple. 

He was no longer chubby Piggy- Wee. 

He looked like an apple from the orchard. 

'^his was the end of Piggy- Wee! 



Busy Work 



Having seen printed in your June magazine the inquiry 
concerning busy work made by a rural teacher, I wish to 
offer what suggestions I can for her help. 

When hearing a recitation which does not require board 
work the teacher may have her primary class at the board 
writing, drawing, or making figures. All the copies should 
be placed on the board in a large clear hand by the teacher. 

For seat work the advertising pages of magazines may be 
given to the little ones from which they may cut all the 
words they know, and place them on their slates. 

A good plan to drill in nimiber work is to cut the figures 
from old calendars and let the class lay these in their proper 
order as far as they have learned to count. Again, for the 
slightly older oner,, sums may be formed by cutting out 
vertically the columns of figures from a black calendar and 
letting the pupils form the answers by placing underneath 
these figures cut from white calendars. 

Alphabet cards are not expensive and are a great help in 
reading, spelling and story building. 

Wooden tooth-picks may be put to many uses. Place 
a design formed of straight lines at the top of the board and 
let the children copy these with tooth-picks on their desks. 
Tooth-picks and small lengths of string may be used to form 
the alphabet. Use the string in making the curved letters. 

Children like to build houses, fences and chairs of tooth- 
picks. By using peas or small paper circles for heads, skeleton 
figures may be formed. In fact, nearly all the language 
stories are easily illustrated with tooth-picks. Oilcloth mat*; 
may be woven with strips of pasteboard or colored card- 
l)oard. This work will keep them busy if not given too often. 

One can get scraps of colored paper at a printer's. Cut 
out a pasteboard star and circle for each child. Then give 
him a piece of colored paper and let him outline on it as many 
of these figures as he can find room for. Another day these 
may be cut out and later they may be used in number work. 

My last suggestion and the one from which I got the best 
result while teaching in the country, is this: 

Have for each child a composition book. Prepare for him 
each night three pages of work, one in writing (place at the 
top of this page in large hand the letters they find it hardest 
to make), one in reading (short sentences formed from the 
words of the previous day's lesson, to be copied by the child), 
and one in number work. Each night mark the day's work 
with a red pencil. On Friday, introduce some device with 
the work. One which I used was this: I placed the little 
sums inside outlined fishes and had them catch fish. 

Although this sounds like a lengthy operation, it requires 
very little time, unless the primary class is large — which a 
rural school class is not apt to be. Rural 



The Country Boy 



(Redtation) 

I'm a country boy, and I know it; 

I have work to do, and I do it; 

And never a task my parents ask 

So hard that I cannot get through it; 

I can feed the chickens, and bring the cows. 

And tramp the hay in the steamy mows, 

And gather sheaves in dozens; 
I can work with a cheerful heart all day. 
And then in the dusk of evening play 

Around with my city cousins. 

Enjoyment? Who better can find it; 

Hard labor? But then I don't mind it; 

For when the work's done there are oceans of fun 

And jolly good times behind it. 

I blow the fluff-balls, and chase the bees, 

And climb like a squirrel the windy trees. 

And sing in the boughs like a linnet. 
And at noon or evening many a day 
On the level lawn we play croquet. 

And father and mother join in it. 



If you fancy the town, go to it; 
But I'm sure I never will do it; 
For better I love the field and grove, 
And the sweet air blowing through it. 
I own, in the city are splendid sights, 
There are walls ran up to dizzy heights. 

And beautiful jets of water; 
But better to me is a grand old tree 
That has braved the storms of a century, 

Than piles of stone and mortar. 

The dear old country, I love it. 

And I never will feel above it; 

The finer things that the city brings 

Are things I do not covet. 

So, then, in the country I mean to stay. 

Where there's useful work to do each day. 

And the mind has full employment; 
And, if I should live to be a man, 
I will be a farmer if I can. 

Nor lack for true enjoyment. 

— H. S, if., in Scattered Seeds 
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Rest 

If all the skies were sunshine, 

Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 

The cooling plash of rain. 

If all the world were music 

Our hearts would often long 
For one sweet strain of silence 

To break the endless song. 

If life were always merry, 

Our souls would seek relief 
And rest from weary laughter 

In the quiet arms of grief. 

— Henry Van Dyke 



My Babies' Favorite Games 

K. K. O'N. 

A number of years ago, out in the real country, several 
miles from ever3rwhcre, the people on the farm where I 
was staying had a flock of between two and three hundred 
hens. When feeding time came, the lady of the house, 
taking a pan of com in one hand and a large bell in the 
other, went out on the lawn and rang the bell. At the 
first sound the chickens came rushing from every direction 
and began to run aroimd her. More and more kept coming, 
faster and faster they circled, until they looked like a feathered 
merry-go-round. Just as long as she rang the bell those 
hens kept coming. Suddenly she stopped and began to 
throw the com. Immediately the ranks were broken and 
belter skelter went the hens after it, falling over each other 
in the rush to get the com first. 

One dark, dreary, rainy day late in the fall, when everyone 
was cross and restless, and I was racking my weary brain 
for something cheerful, some happy inspiration made me 
think of those chickens. I told the story and suggested 
trying to play it. Plenty of sunshine in the room now. 

A sheet of tissue paper and some pins soon fashioned a 
sunbonnet; the crayon basket became a pan of com; and a 
search through the cupboard, containing supplies for all 
emergencies, brought forth a small bell. The "Little Old 
Lady" mounted a desk in the middle of the room, while the 
chickens scattered to scratch and dig for worms. The bell 
rang and the chickens began circling around the room. 
When the com was thrown, pell meU went the chickens 
after it, and then to their seats, laughing, happy, and ready 
for work. 

Since then the "Little Old Lady and Her Chickens" 
has been a favorite game for stormy days. 

A Phonic Game 

While learning the sounds we use a story — a combination 
of "Pollard," "New Education," and my own.' For review 
we frequenUy play this story. 

The parts are assigned, sometimes by putting the letters 
on the board and sometimes by giving die children cards 
with their letter. The small actors take their places in the 



room in the order in which the letters are on the board, or, 
if the cards are used, they take any place they choose. The 
story is so well known that no prompting is necessary; each 
child is ready for action as soon as "Ned and May" reach 
them. The doves fly about, cooing softly; the cross dog 
growls and chases the cat to the top of the number table, etc. 
When they reach home the Mother puts May to bed with a 
warning *'sh," while Ned quietly gets his candle, lights it, 
and goes up stairs, blows out his light and gets into bed. 

We also play some of Miss Poulsson's "Finger Play" songs. 
The children at their seats do the singing while the chosen 
few do the rest. 

Five LrrxLE Mice 

The cat stands quietly in the corner while the mice are 
"on the pantry floor searching for bread cmmbs and some- 
thing more," when they climb to the recitation seat for 
"the shelf up high," and nibble at the pie made of their 
hands. She creeps slowly towards them until "quickly she 
jumps and the mice run away." 

If the cat catches a mouse the singing stops; if not, the 
mice "hide in their snug little holes" and join in singing, 

" Fciisting in pantries may be very nice, 
But home is the l)est," say the five little mite. 

Piggy Wig and Piggy Wek 

The hired man builds a pen of chairs. The hungry pigs 
stay on the floor until time to "climb the barnyard gate to 
see," then they kneel on the chairs, peeping through the 
backs, "but no dinner do they spy," so they get down* "sad 
as pigs can be." The hired man opens the gate, "and they 
scamper forth outside." Around the room they go, up one 
aisle and down another, at last breathlessly falling into the 
trough. 

Mistress Pussy 

Mother Puss and her four kittens are sleeping " on the mat 
by the kitchen door" when the mouse begins to scratch. 
Up jumps Mother Puss, listens, and wakes the kittens. 
They creep slyly towards the sound, but "the little mouse 
has gone safe within its hole" under the teacher's desk. 
They go out to the bam, but the " swallows flying fast safely 
reach their nest" on the number table. Then back home 
they go and "find their dinner on a plate on the kitchen 
floor." Down they go on hands and knees around the plate 
enjoying the meal as much as if they were real kittens. 

The second and third grade children play these last three 
games as often and enjoy them as thoroughly as " the babies." 
We visit the sixth grade once a month and are always invited 
to "play something." Have never been able to decide 
whether the audience or actors enjoy it the better. 

"Aren't they noisy?" Yes, but what of it? The noise 
lasts but a short time and the afterwards is so quiet, for the 
children are rested and quite willing to work. 

" No time for such nonsense ? " It really saves time instead 
of taking it, and it isn't "nonsense," as you will find if you 
play with the children, not simply allow them to do it. Just 
lay aside your school-ma 'am-ish airs and forget that you are 
grown up. 

You can't control the children and play with them? 
Then there is something wrong about you. Better find out 
what it is. 
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Our teacher told us when we And that was easy anyway 

wrote I put my lesson on the board. 

Our language sentences to-day. The capitals I made with care. 

The writing was my very best. 
And every period was there. 
When we came back to our 

seats, 
Then teacher marked us one 

and all. 
But, what was good and what 

was not, 
We didn't understand at all. 
And, when she marks us as she 

does, 
I wish I knew just what she 

meant 
And what is wrong, I only know 
To tell some things about a dog, That I am something in per cent. 



To Sign or Not to Sign 



Y 



Martina Gardner 

''OUR coffee is cooling," remarked the professor's 
wife, as she looked anxiously across the table at 
her white-haired husband. "Couldn't you leave 
those letters, or tell me about them?" 

Professor Howard removed his glasses deliberately. "It 
is a strange coincidence," he remarked, "but I have four 
letters from four of the alumnae of our Normal School — 
girls who were in my class in mathematics and whom I 
knew well outside of school. You will probably remember 
them. Each asks the same question. Strange that they 
should all come to me for advice." 

Mrs. Howard smiled proudly. She knew why the girls 
always came to »him, for she appreciated — none better — 
the man's sincerity, kindness of heart and deep insight into 
the troubled depths of human nature. But she merely 
asked, "What is the question?" 

"Each one States her case and then asks, * Would you 
advise me to sign the contract ?' " 

"What will you answer?" asked Mrs. Howard. 

"The first case is an easy one — Elizabeth Wells." 

"The tall, dark-haired girl who graduated five years ago? 
She was at the head of her class, I believe, and very am- 
bitious." 

" Precisely. She writes that she has already contracted 
in her present position, but has received an offer from a 
much larger school. They will pay one hundred dollars 
more salary and the work is lighter. She asks if she shall 
resign and sign the new contract. I shall write her at once. 
Most decidedly, no. Would she like to have her Board 
come to her and say, 'Miss Wells, we have another applicant 
with superior educational qualifications who will accept the 
position for less salary'? Such an action would be de- 



nounced throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
yet the principle is the same. She has signed the contract. 
She should abide by it and not be one of those who are 
giving justification to the popular clamor that teachers are 
lacking in a sense of honor because they break contracts so 
lightly.' 

"Who is the next?" 

"Little Nellie Blair who graduated last year. She was 
an impulsive child, you remember." The Professor's blue 
eyes were dimmed as he took up the letter. "Poor child! 
She writes that her principal came to her and said, *Miss 
Blair, you probably realize that your work here has not been 
satisfactory. You made a great mistake in antagonizing the 
parents of William Smith. You have given insufficient drill 
a^d the pupils are not up to grade. The discipline has been 
lax. However, I have noticed an improvement during the 
last term. We have decided to offer you the position for 
another year, at the same salary. I shall, of course, be 
willing to help you in any way. You may have one week 
in which to decide.' She adds: *The exchange agencies 
assure me that teachers are scarce, wages high, and that they 
can procure me a good position. I want to get away and 
begin afresh. What would you advise ?' " 

"What a heartless principal!" commented Mrs. Howard, 
with womanly indignation. 

"I do not agree with you," replied her husband. "He is 
really doing the best thing for the girl. Sympathy would 
only induce self-pity and that would ht fatal. I shall advise 
her to remain." 

"May I ask why?" 

"For several reasons. A record of but one year in the 
first position is very undesirable. Then, she needs the 
mental muscle which can be gained only by fighting it out 
where she is. As the boys would say, she does not want to 
be a 'quitter.' I know the girl and I know that she can 
win out. I happen to know the principal, also, and am 
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sure that he would not have offered her the school unless he 
was sure that she could make a success of the second year. 
"This," taking up the third letter, "is the hardest of all 
— Louise Van Arms." 

"She of the artistic temperament who drew cartoons in 
geometry, went sketching before breakfast, and was addicted 
to hysterics?" 

"The same. She writes: *I have not made a failure of 
the school — from a utilitarian standpoint. I have enforced 
military discipline and the children have been up to grade; 
but I hate the work. I leave the school-room with a sigh 
of relief and come back in the morning as to a prison* 1 
cannot understand child nature, t feet that their characters 
grow worse with ea^h day in my room. My happiest hoUfs 
are when 1 tah takfe brushes and paints ahd wahdet away 
from the sound of' a child's voice. The principal of ttife 
s€hool Is a nian of little force of character. 1 have not 
bothered htm with my troubles, hence he thinks that I do 
well enough. The school is not progressive. The hoard 
take no interest. We are all following the path of least re- 
sistance. I have been offered the position for another year 
with the regulation increase of salary. If I accept it will 
mean a comfortable living and much leisure for my art. 
Shall I sign the contract?* " . . 

"What wiD you tell her?" 

"I shall tell her to give up the profession. She is doing 
those children a great injustice. They need to come in 
contact with a sympathetic, womanly woman. She is also 
doing herself an injustice. Every woman has a right to a 
life which is full of love and joy and happiness. She cannot 
get it in an occupation which is a misfit. To continue would 
mean a tragedy in a few years when she realized her mistake, 
after youth was gone and nerves shattered. I shall advise 
her to go to a good art school, make her own clothes, do her 
laundry work, and cook her meals, if necessary, during her 
course there, but to live the life which nature meant her to 
live. I suspect, however," he added quizzically, "that there 
is a Jack somewhere in the background who will be glad to 
receive her when she tires of her paints and to teach her that 
* home-keeping hearts are happiest.* ** 

"What is the fourth case?*' demanded Mrs. Howard. 
"Miss Holmes. She graduated ten years ago. She was 
a good all-around student — somewhere in the middle of her 
class. She has been in her present position five years. 
She says: 

" *My work here has been very successful. I established 
my reputation some time ago, and now it is almost a case of 
"The King can do no wrong,** for my work is never criticised. 
I am receiving the highest salary which the town can pay. 
I have made many friends socially, and enjoy my work 
thoroughly. My principal tells me that he would rather lose 
any two other teachers than to have me go. The position 
which I have offered me pays but a slight increase in salary 
and the work is far more difficult. The town is growing 
rapidly, however, and is near a city. Is it advisable to go 
where I must win my position anew, both socially and pro- 
fessionally, when I can have such a comfortable time here 
and a salary quite sufficient for my needs? The manager 

of the Y Agency tells me that I can secure a fine position 

after a year or two in that pkice, but is it worth while ?* 

"I shall tell her that it is her duty to move up and make 
way for some younger teacher who can fill her present posi- 
tion. She is getting into a rut. A year or two longer and 
she will be incapable of larger things. The Y — - Agency 
is thoroughly reliable. They look up candidates with great 
care. She would not have been recommended for the position 
unless she were capable of filling it in a way to bring credit 
to our public school system. She has no right to give less 
than her best to the service. As for salary, she is receiving 
the maximum in her present position. She will begin there 
with the minimum. She needs, for herself, to overcome her 
present inertia, to be where capabilities are taxed to the 
fullest and where demand Ls made upon tact and resources, 
to know the lure of untried fields of action and — '* 

"For a professor of mathematics,*' declared Mrs. Howard, 
interrupting him with a warning glance at the clock, "you 
are growing positively poetical. Let us hope that each one 
will follow your ?»age counsel.** 




For the blackboard 



The Humorist 

The man who scatters sunshine 

Is just as good a teacher 
And has as high a mission 

As priest or sage or preacher. 
He teaches optimism. 

And every laugh that cheers 
Is to his worth a tribute 

Surpassing praise or tears. 

For every laugh he raises. 

For every passing smile, 
For every jest devoid of 

Sarcastic sting or guile, 
For every touch of humor 

He yet shall claim reward. 
For he is doing service 

With those who serve the Lord. 



—Set 
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Notes 

— Prof. Frederick Starr of the University 
of Chicago has openly taken the stand that 
children would be better off if they wore no 
clothing until they were ten years old, and 
several other members of the faculty, to- 
gether with a few wealthy neighbors in the 
exclusive South Side section of Chicago, 
have joined in a movement to establish a 
residential Utopia, at a cost of $50,000 or 
more, for the purpose of putting this theory 
into practice. 

— A new scheme seems to have developed 
in some places in the West. Women 
teachers are keeping house in the rural 
school buildings. Where the raising of 
salaries seems to be out of the question, and 
getting a teacher without raising the salary 
looks like an impossibUity, the trustee has 
proposed putting in a cook stove for heating 
and living purposes, and a cabinet bed with 
a blackboard side, so that the teacher can 
live at slight cost. This has been done also 
in districts where it was impossible to find a 
good boarding place, a condition more and 
more common in these later days. There 
are enthusiasts who claim to see great ex- 
pansion of this idea as a solution, in part, 
of the rural school problem. — Ex. 

DON'T KNOW HOW TO PLAY 

Country Children too Busy and Par- 
,ENTs Object 

The country child doesn't know how to 
play — that is the startling statement made 
by a country school teacher, Myron T. 
Scudder, Principal of the State Normal 
School of New Paltz, N. Y. He says in 
Charities and (lie Commons: 

"At first thought it might seem that coun- 
try children already have plenty of play and 
tliat they do not particularly need play- 
grounds. As a matter of fact, however, 
they do not play much, and if they do not 
play much they do not play enough. 

"Their repertory of games is surprisingly 
small and inadequate, a statement which can 
be substantiated by statistics recently 
gleaned. Moreover, their few games are 
strongly individualistic, training them for 
isolated efforts rather than for co-operation. 

"The country child would undoubtedly 
phy more if conditions were favorable. 
But, unfortunately, things are against him. 

"In the first place, his parents are usually 
out of sympathy with play. This is parti- 
culariy true of farm life. There is no end of 
work to be done, and play is considered a 
waste of time except in the case of very 
young children. 

"The same is true of the attitude of coun- 
try people toward athletics in general. 
Their children do not need to run, jump, 
chin themselves, strike and throw. There 
are plenty of ways of developing muscle 
without Holing with such matters. 

"Moreover, the country child is handi- 
capped from the fact that he does not know 
how to play or what to play, and in the 
country schools not only are his teachers as 
Ignorant as himself in regard to these mat- 
ters, but even if the child and the teacher 
lid know, the school trustee would, in most 
cases, interpose objections, and forbid any 
effort be»'ng made in the direction of organ- 
ized play or athletics." 
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The Possibilities of a Sand-pan 
with a First Grade 

Helen C. DeChaumes 
Houston, Texas 

NOT many moons ago, a first primary teacher in a 
southern city decided to have a sand-pan in her 
room — as an extra source — for the development 
of observation, interest and expression. She also 
foresaw that if the pan proved to be satisfactory that it would 
furnish ntmierous lessons in language, reading, spelling, 
number, etc. So to this end she purchased a pan and pro- 
ceeded to make an outline of the work. 

After some little thought and deliberation, she decided to 
have, during the school year, four different pictures or lessons 
portrayed in the pan. It was made from galvanized tin; in 
size, it was six feet long, three feet wide, and four inches deep. 
The cost for making of such a pan was two dollars and a half, 
then the fine white sand cost an additional fifty cents, thus 
making a total cost of three dollars. The Board of Educa- 
tion furnished the table for the pan, so she did not have to 
add that to the expense. The pan was duly installed the 
early part of November, and by that time the children knew 
the use of, and how to handle a yard stick and a foot rule, 
consequently, the first lesson consisted in finding the measure- 
ment of the pan in inches, feet, and yards. Next came the 
measuring of the sand by pints, quarts, and pecks. There is 
a recognized affinity between children and a sand-pile, there- 
fore, every child in the room was in his element. 

The month being November and the Harvest Festival 
drawing near, after telling the story of the Pilgrims, the 
teacher suggested that they make a picture of the story in 
the pan. 

That the children were delighted goes without saying, 
and they began to play that they were the Pilgrims. 

Each child was given something to do. Different ones cut 
and measured the pine twigs for the cabin, the twigs being 
respectively twelve and nine inches in length. 

Some of the children brought pine bark for the roof; 
others brought in little stones for the chimney; others found 
"Plymouth Rock" and brought it to school. 



Bare branches were procured and placed in position for 
mighty trees. The Puritans were cut from pasteboard, and 
last, but not least, was the launching of the Mayflower^ as 
made by one of the boys — Roger. No matter if the venerable 
boat was rough and adorned with several colors of paint, and 
the lettering of the word Mayflower of diflferent sizes — it 
was the work of a genius, and the children and teacher 
hailed its advent with delight. 

The story of the Pilgrims as portrayed by the little ones, 
meant much to them. They could tell the story, they could 
read the lessons that their work furnished, and when the time 
came for the removal of the Pilgrims, so very real had it 
become that it was with reluctance and sadness that they 
tore away the work of their first efforts. 

The next thing outlined for the pan was Eskimo life. The 
same plan was pursued in this work as with the Pilgrims — 
the teacher telling many stories of the life and habits of the 
people of the Northland. 



The children began the work of illustrating Eskimo land 
in January. The igloos were made of rocks and sand, 
covered with downy cotton. The Eskimos were cut from 
pasteboard and clothed in fur — made from cotton batting. 
The sledges were made from cigar boxes, and the wonderful 
little dogs were easily cut from pasteboard. The icebergs, 
too, were made from cardboard and sprinkled with diamond 
dust. 

"How they sparkle!" "They look just like ice!" 

The same sea that tossed the Mayflower had only to have 
its blue tissue paper depths filled with icebergs, rocks, and 
blocks of "cotton ice" upon which rested the clay seals, to 
represent the waters of the Arctic. 

In fancy, the children delighted to be in the far-away 
Northland and to play with their little Eskimo friends. 
Too soon, seemingly, must the Eskimo village be torn away. 
The study of "Hiawatha" must be begun. It was then that 
the real life spirit of the sand-pan began. 

The children knew something of Indian life from the story 
of the Pilgrims, and the story of the childhood of Hiawatha 
appealed to them at once. They vied with each other in 
trying to see who could make the best bows and arrows, 
who could make the best pots, who could draw and cut the 
best deer, make the best wigwams, canoes, and who could 
make the best picture of Hiawatha, Nokomis and lagoo. 



The wigwam of Nokomis was made from a piece of tan- 
colored leather and it was wonderfully decorated by two 
little artists. 

The "shining big sea water" was the same blue tissue 
paper upon which the Mayflower had sailed and the icebergs 
and seals had floated, but now its blue depths had been made 
tranquil and clear by the addition of a pane of glass (18 
by 22 inches). 

The reflection of the wigwam, rushes, and canoe as seen% 
"Gitche Gumee" meant much to the children and they 
full well understood the language of the j)oet: 

By the shining Big Sea Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees, 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 

Nursed the little Hiawatha. 

And lagoo — the great boaster. 

He the marvelous story teller, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak bough made the arrows. 

Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 

And the cord he made of deer skin. 

In the course of time the study of "Hiawatha" had served 
the purpose for which it was intended, and it, too, must give 
way for other work. The spring had come, the children had 
observed its approach, the bursting of the buds, the germina- 
tion of seeds, the return of the birds and the blooming of the 
flowers. Now, at an opportune time, the teacher led the 
discussions on to farm life, and then suggested that for their 
next work they have a farm. 4 

The enthusiasm of the children was beautiful to see, and 
they decided that the sand-pan would be a fine "play farm." 

Forthwith, the pan was again measured, but now the 
feet represented acres. The price to be paid for the farm 
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Notes 



— The Wayne Comity, Indiana, Board of 
Education is arranging a course in agricul- 
ture which will be adopted for use in all 
district schools during the coming term. 
Plant culture, plant diseases, and plant 
treatment are to be studied and practical 
demonstrations in root growth are to be 
carried out. Of particular interest and 
value to the giri students will be the subjects 
pertaining to dairies and sanitary house- 
keeping on the farm. 

— Baron Dairoku Kikuchi, writing of 
Japanese schools, says: "We do not en- 
courage examinations. Indeed, in the pri- 
mary schools and girls' schools, examina- 
tions are forbidden, and even in the higher 
realms of education, although they are in- 
evitable, they are dispensed with as far as 
possible. Turning to physical education, 
we pay great attention to it; the small 
children are encouraged and taught to play 
regular games, while for the older ones 
gymnastics and military drill are the prin- 
cipal subjects of instruction. Giris, too, 
are taught drill, but not the military variety. 
In regard to games, attempts have been 
made to introduce cricket and football, but 
so far the only Western game that has 
'caught on' is the American one of baseball. 
We attach much importance to moral teach- 
ing. From the time a child enters a lower 
primary school, until he leaves his middle 
or technical college, several hours a week 
are devoted to the inculcation of morals. 
In regard to such subjects as reading, 
writing, mathematics, geography, and so 
on, we follow much the same lines as 
American schools. We lay great stress on 
the study of our national history. In the 
middle schools English is a regular and 
important subject." 

— There are many indications ot strong 
desire on the part of parents that their 
children should receive a more practical 
education than our schools afford at present. 
At a recent conference of reform association 
oflSdals, at Middle Bass, Ohio, resolutions 
were adopted to this effect: 

First — That a permanent conference 
committee should be formed for the purpose 
of supplying a medium through which organ- 
izations can co-operate in making the educa- 
tion of children such as will best fit them for 
the vocations they are likely to follow and for 
profitable employment. 

Second — That the common school sys- 
tem should be ignored so as to provide as 
far as possible for the teaching in all element- 
ary schools of the mechanical, agricultural, 
and domestic arts and sciences. 

Third — That the taxation system of 
states should be revised so as to furnish 
ample support and facilities of every kind 
for the purposes in view. 

Fourth — That the persons attending the 
conference submit the above propositions to 
their respective organizations so that these 
may be represented officially in a permanent 
conference committee. 

Fifth — That other organizations having 
similar ends in view be invited to be repre- 
sented on this committee. 
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was one hundred dollars per acre, but the deal was not 
closed at once, for one little seven-year-old financier objected 
to the price. He knew where land could be bought for 
one dollar and a half per acre and he thought one hundred 
dollars too much to pay. At last he was satisfied when told 

that the farm was very valuable land and near H , the 

largest dty in the State. The land being purchased, the 
young farmers must get to work/ for there was much to do. 
The material mustsi>(r gotten for a house and bam. 

The children began to bring in the supplies. Very soon 
imder the directorship of two leaders, the house, which was 
a box (10 by 12 inches) began to look like a real house. 



The boys cut from large shingles smaller ones, with which 
they covered the roof. After a week's work the house was 
completed — one would have never recognized it as the box 
of old, for with the shingled roof, front porch, steps, and 
even a chimney = — made from paper — and the entire house 
painted in white with green trimmings, the transformation 
of the box was complete. 

Then came the bam. Of course, the bam was much 
more simple than the house and was more easily constructed. 
It consisted of an open box with a slanting roof, and a small 
shed in front. 

A wagon must be had, so Roger, the boy who could whittle, 
a^^ed to furnish the wagon. 

Then two horses must be had, so with scissors and paste- 
board two horses — "Jack and Jill," as the children called 
them — were procured. With the aid of some water colors 
the horses took on a chestnut hue, and from the droop of their 
heads one little boy remarked, "They look like real country 
horses." 

Next came the cow, also from pasteboard, and as the 
paint used in her adornment was put on in spots, she at 
once received the appellation of "Spot." 

Then came the making of the ducks: they were big brown 
fellows, and with the aid of a little paste soon became fastened 
to the clear waters of Lake View, which, by the way, resembled 
the big "Shining Sea Water," and there they swam con- 
tentedly from day to day. 

Planting time came. The farmers decided upon a crop of 



com. Two cigar boxes represented acres, sawdust and sand 
represented the rich soil. Very soon the farmers were re- 
warded by having a field of growing com. 

Farmer Brown was invented, likewise the two childreo, 
Willie and Mary. Mrs. Brown was always busily engaged 
with housework, so she could not be seen. 

The "play farm" fiurnished many practical number lessons. 
The children delighted in the arithmetic hour. The problems 
were taken from farm life idea. They sold and bought esp 
by the dozen and half dozen. Milk was sold by the gQl, 
pint, quart, and gallon, the butter by the poimd, half poimd, 
etc. Even the field of com furnished "roasting eais" at 
twenty cents per dozen. 

All the work portrayed in the pan became "real pictures" 
as the children called Uiem, for their teacher was the possessor 
of a camera and she delighted their childish hearts by photo- 
graphing the work that they did. 

• She foimd them to be good critics. On one occasion two 
little boys asked to see the picture of Hiawatha. The teacher 
handed it to them. They, m tum, examined it closely. 
Presently one little fellow remarked, "My I it is awfully dark 
back of the wigwam." 

The other Uttie boy replied, " WeU, isn't that right ? Doesnt 

it say: 

"Daik behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees?" 

The sand-pan as used in that first grade was not enjoyed 
by the children of that room alone, but by all the childi^ of 
the building, from the seventh grade down. Nearly every 
day they would come by scores to visit and see what the 
little people were doing. 

Neither was the interest just confined within the school 
walls, but went out into the homes, for the children told of 
the sand-pan, of What they were doing, and so realistic was 
the story of Hiawatha to them, and so easily did they speak 
and tell of him that one father became so much interested 
that he purchased Longfellow's poems and read the entire 
story aloud to his family. 

At the close of the term, in the general summing up of the 
the year's work, the sand-pan came in as one of the bright 
spots. Tme, the work of the children in portraying the 
lessons would be called cmde, but to the teacher it told 
many things. She felt more than repaid, for in her pupils 
she saw quickened observation, unbounded interest, sub- 
stantial growth, untold possibilities, all produced through 
spontaneous and intelligent self-activity. 

(Reading chart made by the teacher. Sentences given by chikben) 

The Pilgrims came from England. 

They came to America. 

They came in a boat. 

The boat was the Mayflower. 

The Pilgrims reached America in 1620. 

They landed at Plymouth Rock. 

It was winter time. 

It was very cold. 

They had to build hotises. 

They made log houses. 

The Indians were kind to the Pilgrims. 

They showed them how to plant corn. 
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first conscious looking around of the children 
upon their surroundings. The language is 
simple enough for a tUrd grade pupil, while 
the science is as reliable as in the most elab- 
orate physical geography. The author has 
found the happy medium of writing /br chil- 
dren without writing dffum to them. While 
the contents of this book is a first stepping- 
stone to real geography, it is equally nature 
study of the real kind, for primary geography 
and nature study cannot be separated. The 
illustrations are a distinct feature of this nature 
geography. They are abundant, fitting, alive, 
suggestive for *< talks," and mostly in half- 
tones of superior quality. 

Price, 60 Cents, Postpaid 
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Notes 



— The extension of the uses of public 
school buildings as social centres is making 
encouraging progress in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have applied for the use of a room at the 
Eagle School. A room in another school is 
wanted by a bojrs' club. These matters 
have been referred to the Conmiitteeon 
Education of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The committee has endorsed the plan for 
such uses of the schools. 

— Increase in the salary of teachers has 
caused a marked increase in the number of 
people wishing to adopt teaching as a means 
of livelihood. For the first time in the his- 
tory of some farming districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, the coimtry schools are supplied with 
teachers. In previous years many schools 
have been dosed for lack of teachers, and 
the children of back-woods places have 
suffered in consequence. Buildings that 
have not been occupied for years are being 
renovated for the opening term in September. 

— When the new submarine cable be- 
tween Iceland and the Shetland Islands is 
completed, there will be a far wider area 
which can be covered -by the system of 
weather prediction. By utilizing the Ice- 
land cable and the reports from the Central 
Physical Observatory, at St. Petersburg, 
covering the vast stretch of Siberia, the 
United States Weather Bureau hopes here- 
after to possess a knowledge of the state of 
the atmosphere completely around the earth 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

— The number of men teachers in city 
school ' systems appears on the -increase. 
According to the latest annual report of the 
United States Conunissioner of Education, 
there were 7769 men teachers for the year 
ending June 30, 1905. In the year ending 
June, 1904, there were 7289. This is an 
increase of 480. It is interesting to note 
that although the number of men teacheis 
is increasing more rapidly than the number 
of women teachers, the number of women 
supervising officers shows a remarkable 
increase. 

— The Seattle-Yukon Exposition, which 
will be held in Seattle, Wash., in 1909, will 
be one of the most interesting ever seen in 
this country. The exposition grounds will 
be two and one-half miles from the centre 
of Seattle, in the university close, and the 
buildings will be permanent structures, so 
that when the show is over the buildings can 
be used by the imiveisity. ' The State Legis- 
lature has appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
exposition, and it is expected that the na- 
tional government will appropriate a like 
amount, if not more. It is not the intention 
to make this a world's fair, because few, if 
any, European nations will be represented. 
Japan, Australia, China, and in fact all 
countries whose shores open to the- Pacific 
ocean will have exhibits. Seattle is an ideal 
place for holding a big feir. The tempera- 
ture rarely is higher than 82®, and there is 
always a breeze stirring. The people of the 
state are enthusiastic about the exposition 
and there is no doubt of its success. 
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The Music Period 

We have tried, in our city of ten thousand school children, 
this little device for two years with excellent results. When 
we sing high do we have the children place their hands, el- 
bows and wrists bent, palms down, on a level with their chins. 
As we sing down and up the scale we have the children move 
their hands down and up according to the notes. When 
exercises from the chart are sung the children move their 
hands as they sing the notes. This device seems to fix the 
relation of the notes in the children's minds; it is particularly 
helpful in singing skips; and in difficult exercises we make 
use of it. I have also found it helpful in teaching a difficult 
exercise to let the children hum the notes softly, before sing- 
ing them. 

We made some little booklets last term which were much 
admired. We took pieces of paper about three by eight 
inches. On these we ruled the staff and put in the clef, the 
bar, the whole, half, and quarter notes, whole, half, and quar- 
ter rests, and double bar, writing neatly the name of each 
above it. On the cover we pasted the picture of some famous 
musician ( cut from a band concert program) and fastened to- 
gether with a Magill paper fastener. 

Octave 

Device for Nature Study 

My class has been studying evergreens duri^n the month 
of December. When the time came for review, I told the 
children that we were going to guess riddles, e,g,: 

I was walking in the woods one day when suddenly I saw 
a great tree lying right across the path. I looked at it and 
found that it had five needles in a bunch. {Ans. White pine). 

A little tree grows on my lawn. It has five needles. (White 
pine.) 

There is a little bird who has a nest in an evergreen tree. 
This tree has three needles in a bunch. (Pitch pine.) 

I received a Christmas present, and inside the box was a 
bit of evergreen. This had flat, shiny green leaves with 
points. (HoUy.) 

John went to get some evergreen branches. He picked 
some, but when he looked at his hands they were covered 
with something black and sticky. (Pitch pine tree.) 

I saw three crows one day flying through a wood. Suddenly 
they all rested on a bough of a tree. This tree had two very 
long coarse needles in a bunch. (Yellow pine.) 

Mary went to the woods for evergreens. She took home 
two pieces which looked alike. Soon all the needles began 
to fall off of one piece, but not off the other. Were they the 
same? (No; because the needles of the spruce faU off 
quickly and the needles of the fir stay on.) 

One day I was in a great field when suddenly it began to 
rain. All the little birds quickly flew to evergreen trees 
which were very thick. The little birds could not be seen 
at all. (Cedar.) 

The children were all very much interested in such ques- 
tions and were under the impression that they were playing a 
game. L. P. 

The schools in some of the Pacific Coast states are taking 
up the semi-slant in writing, abandoning the vertical. Would 
it be too much trouble for Primary Education to tell us 
whether it thinks the semi-slant is better than the vertical ? 

Very truly yours, 

M. H. 



Good Discipline 

A teacher who had almost perfect order, combined with a 
very happy atmosphere was asked how she did it. She 
laughed and said, "I*m sure I don't know, so many things 
go into it, but perhaps this has a good deal to do with it 
I try to make my "yes," emphatic, and my "no" cheerful. 
A reversal of the usual order, isn't it? But it has seemed to 
work well. When my girls and boys come to me, and ask 
for a privilege, an early excuse, a story read aloud, a shortened 
number lesson, or any of the thousand and one things chil- 
dren like, I think about it, and if I can give a decided "yes," 
without qualification, if possible, no fussy "don't do this," 
or "be careful of that," but if I must say "no" I try to say it 
smilingly so that the children may feel I don't do it from 
unkindness. There are sometimes disagreeable expressions, 
but generally they grow to take "no" pleasantly. 

B. G. 



A Country School Hectograph 

Cut three sheets of carbon paper (or stamping paper, such 
as is used in embroidery) to fit the size of paper used. Place 
them between the sheets of paper with the dark side down. 
Place upon a desk or other hard surface, and write with a 
soft sharp pencil, bearing down a litdei This makes four 
copies, but more sets can be made. Two of my older children 
often'use the same paper. The children like to write for me 
when their lessons are done or for a reward for good work. 
For th^m, pin the papers together or put them on an old 
cardboard and hold in place by rubber bands to keep from 
slipping. 

I find it easier to use the papers than to write on the board. 
It can be retained longer and seen better. Then the boards 
are ready for board work. In this way the lessons can be 
prepared at home if one wishes. 

Frequently I correct my papers and write the lessons on 
the other side, for the next day. In this way the children 
have their work to refer to. Many of the papers, such as 
maps, memory gems, etc., can be saved and used again. 
The children w&l save their partly-used papers for this 
purpose. 

I write all of the daily lessons and texts in this way, "draw 
the maps and pictures to be colored, spelling words, busy 
work of many kinds, copying both for primary work and 
work to be put in note-books. The small children copy in 
this way much better than from our poor boards. Programs 
and invitations are written in the same way. 

One little girl has learned to write well to help her teacher. 
Many have learned to be economical with their tablets. It 
saves the eyes. I find a new use for it nearly every day 
and the expense is almost nothing. Ten cents' worth has 
lasted me over a year. (I buy it in sheets 30 by 36.) It is 
always ready, there is no waiting, it can be carried anywhere. 
It makes a good hektograph where only a few copies are 
needed. H. E. 



A Good Question 

To the Editor: 

Can you give us something occasionally that relates to the 
teaching of defective children ? 

Every teacher has to deal with slightly deaf or weak- 
minded pupils. F. E. H. 
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— The School Board of West Beaver 
township, Pa., has passe^ a resolution re- 
quiriQg all teachers in the district to sign 
an agreement to refrain from the use of 
tobacco and intoxicants. 

— Neva^ has done away with the office 
of County Superintendent, and divided the 
state into five districts, for each of which 
there will be a deputy superintendent ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. 

— The city of Detroit is making immense 
strides educationally. There is to be an 
addition to the Central High School costing 
$250,000. This is not to accommodate 
more pupils but to give vastly better equip' 
ment to those already there. In the same 
way $100,000 will be expended for the West 
High School. Every modem appointment 
will be in these buildings. 

— Last year New York had great diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient teacheis. The 
eligible list was exhausted again and again. 
The new eligible list of teachers, made up 
as a result of the June examinations, is the 
largest in the history of the Board of Educa- 
tion, numbering over seven hundred women 
and nearly eighty men. Usually the list 
numbers about five hundred. A year ago 
it contained the names of only 376 women. 
There probably will not be enough immedi- 
ate vacancies to exhaust the new list. 

— Jersey City is to have the largest play- 
ground in the world. It will be. sixty-nine 
acres in extent, or six times as large as the 
great stadium at Athens, and more than 
half as large again as the famous parade 
ground adjoining Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
which has twenty baseball diamonds, eleven 
cricket fields, and scores of tennis courts 
and lawns for various other games. It will 
have an immense swimming pool, recreation 
piers, refectories, a broad esplanade, base- 
ball fields, golf links, tennis courts, and 
cricket grounds. 

— The president's address, at the N. E. A. 
meeting, by Dr. SchaeflFer, discussed the part 
the schools should take in the promotion of 
the peace movement. He made a splendid 
suggestion when he said that ''the teaching 
•of history can be made to culminate in the 
proper observance of the eighteenth of May, 
and of Washington's birthday." "The 
teachers of France," he added, "have re- 
eved to observe these days by appropriate 
exercises. Go ye and do likewise." Here 
is a grand opportunity for inaugurating at 
least one uqiversal school holiday, celebrated 
by the schools of- all nations. This would 
itself tend to the promotion of peace on 
earth. 




MALE HELP WANTED 

Potitlons lor Teachers: Dean of Engineering 
Dept., $3000; Professor of Architecture, $1500; Teacher 
•of Mathematics, $1200; Public School Prindpal. $1500 ; 
Teacher of English Grammar, Siooo; Commercial 
branches, <8oo; Other high grade openings for capable 
men. Write ua to-day stating education and ex- 
perience. OflSoes in twelve dties. 

HlPflOODB. Balte 144, M6 BfMdwqry Hew TMk 



'''The i>ight teAehef in the i>ight position me^ns 
the highest saeeess fof both teaehef and sshool." 

NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAQl. 



S)irectoin? of XeaMno tTeacbere' Hgenciee 

"An honesty painstaking, efficient teachers' agency is a vtxj senriceable institation for 
school boards and teachers." It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successfdl educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers' agencies. The following excellent teachers' agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and fuve our recommendation. 



I Eastern Teachers' Agency 



Telepk^ne, Bdflton, 776-2. 



ESTABLISHED I890. 

MlM B. P. POSTER. Manager. 



Tkt^ HmB to be registered vfith an agency ie all the time. 



SYRACySE TEACHERS' A8ENCY 

Uh* Paolfle, Manual Training, 9900, TraTellnc CompanI 



$1000, Physical Cultare, I 



I Grammar, 



has filled these pusltions lu public and private sebooN 

extending Its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

»mpaiilons, $700. Principals, $1S00, Assistants, $80C, Langua^*^ 
Prbnaij, $tf0. Music, iwpj GoTemesses, $600, Drawing, $60C. 



Domeattc Science, $700. Kindergarten, S60O, Critic $lido, Snperylsors, $1900, Blocntlon, $600. 

ifOAH tBONARD, Ph.D., Manager. 4, The Hler, Dept. F, SynMrnae, V, 



TSAOHSB8 tear no examinations after taking onr DBII.I« OOURSB by mall. We prepscre for any cer- 
tificate yon want. County, City, State BXAMINATIONS. 0O17BSS8 In sll subjects for cinrserTice, kinder- 
garten, liomestady. fiO,000 Studenu. 
MOAH UONABD, A.M., Munrnger, The Hler, Dept. O, STRACIUSB, N. T, 



AgencUe create a demand for teaehere 6y the eonetant preeeniation qf their eandidaUe. 



Oood te aehe n 
piaoedeUaU 



U CDUGATORS' EXCHANGE ^ 



Xvery week 
ua ahort 



■i IQI A Tremonl^ Street hi Boston, Mass. far good piacu. 



Tkie ie an age ofepeeiatitte — We on agtnry*» ouatneee to place teaehere. 



AN AOEXGT i^.^^*i^?rr;s^£;^ 

mVX A ^ ^*^ ^ somethlnB bofe If 
A XE/U A It to Mked to rooommend 

RECOMMENDS 



of ▼•Minolea and tells 
jou about them 
a teaolfter and recommends 
you tbat to more. Oars 
THB SCHOOL BULLSTIK AOBNOr, O. 



W. BARDBKN, Syraouse N. T. 



St^^erintendente depend upon agenciee toJtU vacaneiee. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENBIAND. 



EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 

8 Beaoon Street, Boston. 



Teaohsrs Wanted at Onc« for all Qradea. 



RBQI8TBR NOW. 



XH^ piaic arE&i%.OH:i^RS' iiLo:i^^roiE&s. 



4 Aekhtrten PL, BetUm. 
/i6 ^U^ Aw,, New Yerk. 
tjQS Penm, Ave., H^askingtem, 



Agency Manual sent free to any address. 

JOJ Michigan A ve. , Chicage. t9O0 f^Hii^m* A ve^, Pertland. 



414 Ctniury Bldg, Minneapelis, 
4CtS Cooper Buildingy Dtnver, 
Srs ReoJury Block, Spokane, 



4t< Studio Bldg:., Berkoloym 
ejS DougUu Bldg,, Lot A ngeUt, 



> Agemeiee are largely responeiblefor the increaee t« ealariea the laetfeio yeare. 



""'TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 



Of Boston, 

I20 Boylston St. 



RldOMMlNDS TIAOHIRS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, 



Engage the help axtd experience of em mgenag. 



Recommends college and nor- 
mal gradaatea, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pob- 
Uc and prirate schools. 
Rece i ve s at all seasons many calls lor primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WM, O, PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York> 



Tl! Pratt Teachers' Agency 



OFFIOBS: Warrensbarc, Ho.; I«ander, Wyomlns; Sl&erman, Texas; Da Boto, Pa.; Jaaiata* 
Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Rlobniond, Ky. 

We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommiend only the best teachers. 

TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT— RELIABLE. 



AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY ^^B. 

chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of Primary Education. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFBBD H. OAMPBBI«I., Ph.D., Mffr., %% Besse Place, Sprlnirfl^Id, Mass. 

(Continued on Page 459) 
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November 



The month for "bracing up" after dreamy October. 
That does not mean nagging or urging the children. It 
means that the teacher is to make herself and the children 
forget it is November. It means that the factory for manu- 
facturing sunshine is to be set silently in motion. Noisy 
mirth and imcomely demonstration of a good time in the 
school-room is not sunshine. But the bright sunlight that 
steals in and warms the heart of the children and makes 
them love to cosy around the teacher — that is the November 
feeling to cultivate. I wonder if any new teacher who 
entered in September has not yet dared to let the little ones 
cling a little for fear she will not have good discipline. Dis- 
cipline! that bugbear of the school-room. The teachers 
who work for it, and make it the aim of their teaching, may 
get a stiff, unnatural something that they call "order," but 
it bears little relation to that busy quiet that comes from an 
active interest of the little folks in their work. It is possible 
for them to become so interested and happy while busy that 
they forget to be noisy and unruly. When children with this 
spirit whisper to each other, the wise teacher will never notice 
it. Blessed is that primary teacher who has learned not to 
"take notice" till she is obliged to for the welfare of the 
whole. 



Thanksgiving 

How much have we learned in the past of the best ways 
to handle Thanksgiving in the school-room? Haven't we 
found it is not best to begin too early to mention it? Every 
bit of perfunctoriness that enters into the Thanksgiving 
work does just so much to spoil it. No child ever was thank- 
ful for any special occasion that made him do work he didn't 
like. No heart was ever compelled to be thankful. Do we re- 
member that psychologists tell us that a child is too inunature 
to know anything about the sentiment of gratitude? Don't 
let us make them priggish by teaching them to repeat words 
and hynms that mean nothing whatever to them. They 
may some day, you say, and it is alwa3rs best to fill the child's 
memory with that wluch he will understand and appreciate 
when he gets older. Did you ever know of any unassunilated 
food that gave nutrition? Don't let us crowd or overdose 
these children. If they die early, they are better provided 
for somewhere else, and if they live on, they have time enough 
for the things suitable for their age. Does all this heterodoxy 
mean that primary rooms lure not to observe Thanksgiving? 
Not at all. It means — Don't w«r-observe it. 



Pilgrim and Puritan 

Did you see that President Roosevelt made an apology to 
his immense audience at the beginning of his Provincetown 
speech last summer, because he had mixed up the Puritans 
and the Pilgrims, and didn't find it out till it was too late? 
Are you all clear as to which is which and what k the 
difference? 



The Illustrations 

this month have a very pumpkin-y flavor, but it is the pumpkin 
month, and think of Uie fifty thousand readers of PRnfARY 
EpTTrATiON who want*a variety in these things! 



Premium Books for Next Year 
(These books will be given for the accepted contribution for 
Helping One Another page. — The Editor) 



3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

13 
14 

IS 
16 



Little Flower Folks. 

Stories from Animal Land. 

Little Konrad the Swiss Boy. 

Little Jan the Dutch Boy. 

The Chnd of Urbino. 

Stories from Garden and Field. 

Stories of the United States. 

Dickens' Little Nell. 

The Numberg Stove. 

Gulliver Among the Little People. 

Through the Liking Glass. 

Graded Memory Selections. 

Children of the ^^^gwam. 

Robinson Crusoe. (For Youngest Readers.) 

Leaves from Nature's Story Book. 

Geography for Young Folks. 



The Progressive Picture 
Do try and get the Progressive Picture on the board just 
before Thanksgiving. By the way, is there one teacher who 
will think that the ''progressive" stages are to go on the 
board as well as the fin^hed product? Are you shocked 
that I should suppose such a thing? If you should read 
some of the questions I receive from the elect you would 
think my caution necessary. 



Contributor's Calendar 




Material for Pviif aky Education 




September 


due 


May I 


October 




July 25 


November 




Aug. 25 


December 




Sept. 25 


January 




Oct. 25 


February 




Nov. 25 


March 




Dec. 25 


April 




Jan. 25 


May 




Feb. 25 


June 




Mar. 25 



Modern Authors 
When a clergyman from Chicago writes me expressing his 
gratitude for Primary Education and especially commending 
the initial paper of "Modem Authors," in the September 
number, it seems that the teachers for whom it was planned 
should not be less appreciative. If you read the chapter 
this month the right way, you will be able to talk of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward intelligently with anybody. If any teacher 
thinks that Mrs. Ward is not educational matter f<Mr an 
educational paper, that teacher is the very one who needs 
the series for breadth and literary enlightenment Teachers 
would not so often be accused of narrowness or talking 
"nothing but grades" if professional joumak made such 
departures oftener. Teachers who are joined to their 
grade-idols, suggest the need of general information, as dry 
skeletons remind us of the absence of flesh and blood. 
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Notes 



— Representative C. A. Snyder, through 
whose efforts Pennsylvania has twice raised 
the minimum of teachers' salaries, has re- 
ports from ever)' county in the state, showing 
that fewer teachers are planning to leave the 
profession. The fact should be noted by 
the states which are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in securing enough teachers for their 
schools. 

— Ninety-three out of Vermont's 240 
towns are to have expert supervisore of 
schools this fall. Twenty -five supervision 
districts have recently been formed in the 
state under the terms of a recent law. This 
provides that any two or more neighboring 
towns having an aggregate of not less than 
ten, nor more than thirty schools, may form 
a union for the purpose of employing a 
Superintendent of Schools. If the super- 
intendent is paid not less than $1250, the 
state will give $1000 toward such salary. 
The plan has been accepted with remarkable 
eagerness. There is a strong awakening of 
popular interest in modem methods of in- 
struction and in the reconstruction of the 
state's educational policy along progressive 
lines. State Superintendent Mason S. Stone 
is keeping alive the new interest by every 
means in his power. 

— Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega 
tions is planning to. renew its efforts to have 
New York schools closed on Jewish holidays. 
Mr. Lucas, Secretary of the Union, said the 
other day: "While it may be easy enough 
for Jewish children to remain away, what 
help is there for the Jewish teacher who 
must publicly work on the day he or she 
holds sacred? We realize that it is too late 
to do anything this year, but we hope that 
in the near future the city may be tolerant 
to the belief of this great element in New 
•York's population as to allow the schools to 
be dosed to all children — Jew or Gentile — 
on Jewish feast days the same as they are by 
act of legislature kept dosed during the 
Christian Holy Week. It is not too much 
to ask in this free country, when you remem- 
ber that even in the Russian army they allow 
the Jewish soldier their liberty on Jewish 
holy days. Why should not the schools be 
dosed when it is realized that in sixteen of 
the dty's schools ninety-nine per cent are 
of a Jewish parentage, and it is possible that 
the remaining one per cent is partly Jewish ? 
And in the other schools the percentage is 
very heavy." 

AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE 
"No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 
no leaves — November I" Many Ameri- 
cans would add no freedom jrom catarrh^ 
which is so aggravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. 
There is abundant proof that catarrh is a 
constitutional disease. It is related to 
scrofula and consumption, being one of the 
wasting diseases. Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
shown that what is capable of eradicating 
scrofula, completely cures catarrh, and taken 
in time prevents consumption. We cannot 
see how any sufferer can put off taking this 
medidne, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America's Greatest Medi- 
dne for America's Greatest Disease — 
Catarrh. 



DIRECTORY OF LEADINO TEACHERS' AfiENCIES 

(ContinMcd from Page 457 ) 



CnUCPyCPUnPII teachers* AQENCY I £t?K?T and bbst known 



N«w \ork 



C o w p e h tiamfor pontUmi proiM duurpermekifear^uA every ketp. 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY 



878 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 

result of twenty-two years' «xpeheiioe. Pociiions filled In a8 State Univeniticft, in 




LSrfifR fi IJRntSfifR P<r cent of all the Colleges, 300 in Sute Nqrmal Schools, 5000 in Seoondary and 
bnigQ UIIQIIingQ gchoob. Get in line now for Septamber YtUimntAm, ^fear Book free 



fiblw 



<N B ( J R E N ST 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



NEW YORK, 



Bfmploy an agency toaetae your bueineu manager. 



1 records 

. STRBBT, ALBANY, N. T. 



AgeneUe are daily hfttpkig cthere; they will he^ you. 



Agenciee are a recogniMed/ador in the edueaUoneU toorld of to-day. 



^Mi 



^iis 



uineapolis 
Ueac/iers 



igenci/ 



Send 
for our 
Free 
BookkA 



1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 

and in the West— largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its membeis 

during past years. 

Address 1. A. TiMrMii, 329 P 14th Ave. S. B. 
MINNBAPOUS, MINNESOTA. 



The South Dakota Teachers' Af^ency 

Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 

the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 

THl JOURNAL OF IDUCATION . - - ■ Madison, South Dakota 



EVA B. WHITHORK, Manacer 



Information Ooneemlnc Tonohers and 

Positions Oonselentloosly Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and 

Kindergarten Departments 
- - - 6 Bast Madison Street, CHICAGO 



An agency regietration inoreaeee your ekanree for eeeuring work entirely eongeniai. 



CALIFORNIA TEACHERS' ACENCY 



LOS ANQELES 



One fee for two offices 



BERKELEY 



The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 



COLORED PAPER CUTTING 

Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 

JU5T WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size. 6x9 3a Pages 

The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 
scheme, etc. : Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit's Story, His Valentine, Charles' Chickens, Kate's Kites, The 
New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 
Little Lamb. 

Get It. Yon will not regret it. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

50 Bromf leld Street^ Boston 

22d Wabaih Avsmse. Chicago tZ E. 17th Stisct, Ntw York 
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ENTERXaiNMENT 



Pilgrim Maids 



HAltltlKTtE WiLttU 



Old English Air 



^^^^i^^^^^^^^^4M^f^^^m^^ 



Once there was a Pi] « grim maid* a Pil - grim maid, a Til - grim maid. Once (here was a Pil - grim maid, And 



m 



I^ — •:^ 



-£??ii=^ 



L&=^^ 



this IS whit she did: JuSt SO, Jast 



;s^2^ 



m 



Jxtst so, Jost so. This is what she did. 



Pilgrim Maids 

hoosc seven little girls. Each one is 
je large handkerchiefs, or squares of 
s a child in her Pilgrim garb, fold 
diagonally across the middle, lay it 
md pin it in front. A second one 
hem about three inches, lay it on her 

ning her face, and while she holds 

it in position arrange the back in' a cap by turning up the 
hem in the back until it is short Enough to lay over the curve 
in her neck. Take the two lower comers and, bringing them 
together at the centre of the back, pin one over the other. 
Caps made in any other way are equally effective. If teacher 
can see her way to have real demure little caps, aU the better. 
The flap above is flattened out and the sides of this resulting 
box-plait pinned to the edges covering the ears. The third 
handkerchief can be made into an apron. If the girls 
can wear plain straight skirts coming to the ankles, made 
of some pmin dark material (the top of mamma's old skirt 
would do nicely) the costume will be complete. 

If any old fumitlire could be borrowed for the day, particu- 
larly a spinning-wheel, it could be placed in a conspicuous 
spot. Have six stools or kindergarten chairs placed about 
front. 

One little girl acts as leader. She enters first, singing the 
song above, and curtseying daintily to audience on words, 
"Just so." She then stands at one side and announces: 

WoRKiNC Her Sampler 

A second child, with a bit of coarse canvas or other coarse 
material, enters and walks to the little stool or chair, singing 
the above words, with appropriate gestures, as she works. 
She keeps sewing while next child enters. 

Leader announces: 

Dipping the Candles 
• A thifd child enters and sings the same song, stooping over 
and dipping imaginary candles very slowly into tallow. 
After singing she sits upon her stool beside the girl who is 
sewings 

Leader announces: 

Spinning the Yarn 
The fourth girl enters and, sitting on her stool, sings words 
while pretending to spin — turning a wheel, pulling the 
thread, treadling with one foot, etc. All these things must 
be accompanied with gestures. 
Leader announces: 

Knitting Stockings 

A fifth girl enters singing, and pl>1ng her needles in a bit 
of knitting which she holds up to audience (which may be a 
part of the leg of a sock). She sits on her stool after singing. 

Leader announces: 



^ Going tq Church 
The sixth girl enters, canning her hymnal, her hands 
clasped demurely over her breast. (No gestures here.) 
The leader next announces: 

Pilgrim Maids at School 

All leave their stools and work, and stand in a line, reading 
imaginary books. 

Seventh girl enters and leader, looking very severe, leads 
her to a stool and when she sits down puts a dunce cap (a 
cone of stiff white paper with the word dunce printed on it) 
upon her head. At words, *'Just so,'' girls shake finger at 
the one upon the stool, who does not sing. After singing, 
all but leader resume stools. 

The leader warns: 

"Children Should be Seen — not Heard" 
All the girls rise, put fingers on lips, and hum the air 
while passing out, shaking their heads sorrowfully, and show- 
ing they are not allowed to talk, leader going first and the 
girl with the dunce cap passing out last. 

(The success of this exercise depends on the spirit put into it by the 
teacher. The life of the Pilgrim children most nave been previously 
talked about tlH the children enter into the play intelligently. The 
"Just so" part must be planned by each teacher. It is impossible to 
"tell just how" in these directions. — The Editor) 



November Riddles 

I 'm thinking of a coming day 

When we will feast and laugh and play. 

(Thanksgiving Day) 

First they danced upon the trees, 
Then they floated on the breeze, 
Then they gaily blew around 
Now they 're sleeping on the ground. 



A few still patter as they fall. 
The squirrel did not get them all. 



(Leaves) 



(Nuts) 



He used to crawl along the ground, 
Then, busy spinning, he was found. 
He hung his cradle on a bough 
And, in it, he is sleeping now. 

(Caterpillar) 
It used to make a rustling sound 

As softly through the leaves it blew, 
But now it roughly swirls around 
And seems to wail "Ooo-oo." 

(The Wind) 
(ConUnued on pag4 460) 
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--The imAyen of Warren, Pennsjrl 

vania, are to send one of their mifnber to 
Great Britain to study the schools at the 
expense of the whole corps. 

— Beginning with the November num- 
ber, the first of the new rohime. The Century 
will publish Mrs. George Comwallis-West's 
memoirs of her Ijfe as Lady Randolph 
Churchill. Mrs. Comwallis-West shared 
the popularity and brilliant political life 
of her husband, she has traveled much and 
been in close touch with the most important 
personages and events of the day in Europe, 
she has entertained and been entertained 
by kings and queens; and the story of her 
life is certain to be rich in the color and 
charm of her faBriinting personality. 

— Mre. Russell Sage taught school in her 
youth in Philadelphia, and a Philadelphia 
woman who was once her pupil said, the 
other day: 

** Sbe iMkd a wsy oi hamniering home an 
idea with an apt anecdote that we girls en- 
joyed iMgely. 'One day, in impressing 
upon us the importance of perseverance, 
she said that she knew a little boy who was 
a remarkably fine skater. She watched 
the youngster, one winter afternoon, do the 
front sod becfc roff, the grapevine, the glide, 
and otlicr feats, an^ finally, overcome with 
entbosiasAl^ she patted him on the back 
and ssitf: *fkfm on earth, at your age, 
did you hnvn to shate so magnificently?' 
'By geftilRg ttff every time I fell down,' 
was tfie boy's sknrple answer." — Sel, 

— An inquiry vmiie this year to find how 
teachers spend the long vacation brought 
to ii^ sotoe infferesting facts. Compara- 
tively few of the thousands who are paid 
only while school keeps have any money 
to i«fest in recreation and self-improve- 
ment. The penniless ones either live with 
their folks or try to earn their way by labor 
of various kinds. A very large number 
teach or do literary work. Those with 
mercantile instincts may find occupation 
in shops or go out as canvassers for bkiing, 
stereoscopes, or "Mother, Home, and 
Htetvcir."' The meir, of whom tfienr are 
few, occasfonally act as agents fbr scltool- 
Book compames. Not a few in the poorer 
sectiona csl the country become farm labor- 
ers' ev act as 9ticct-car canductofs^ motor- 
■lei^ fyveneefsy tfcaiatrray barbers^ clerks, 
or migratory photographers. In fact, the 
list includes almost every kind of service 
for which there is a paying opportunity in 
the summer time. The women also do 
not hesitate to do whatever their hands find 
t^ do. Many <^ these who wa^t to have 
tlM» beneflls o# the scanck or ti^e BHMmtwis 
find employment in hotels or restaurants. 
Nbf a fbw of tftc Frtink Harvey dinw^ 
rootfi waitresses have a good school -teaching 
record behind them. Among the stewards 
on river, lake, and ocean steamers to be 
found teachers. — Educational Review 



PRIMARY METHODS 

This esteadMl ntfw cooMf «f flMdf If matt tbas mtcCiflc e<(cetft* 
tions. To hundreds of ptinkAry tcmdttrs H %»• pmved inrfthicbk. Thm 
course could not be more practical; the teacher has her ^actiee class 
always before her wtiTte sfie is dadying wfdl u, tfdd ii X^ief^oft sbtfl 
to note dsfly mafken iwtpuffLintiA in ntr neClMNis; ootf to iMnr study of 
the course. Tbe awlict lessons treat of school management, organiza- 

x»' 7^ • xr 11 ^o"' disdiJine and daily programs; following these^are lessons fully cov- 
Miss Jennie Kelly . *^ . . . . . . . . , . 

of Emmettsburg. la., onng every branch taugM w the primary grade* — number work, language, nature 
says under date of study, music, drawing* spelling, pMnhUID^p, T€^ttg, giofSttipfif. Tfi'e le^Kons are 
Aug. 3. 1907 : bound in two bejuffftrf, tlitet-qtHuier iemiter f«ol«me» mmkipe4 tn goH and whW foM 

" I am certain that top. Thef€ me riS taMf Utegtsybed, kM pa0! itw il agi aad fvsny etcfavqfv to 
any earnest teacher Uhistrate tW wetk m 4iwmmg, awA Ikerr'ar* alio cw«aly.fiv« beautiful fi»flp»r ^^i' 




KINDERGARTEN' iStfPJPLIES 



Also Raphia, Reed and other Hand-work material, and a 
great variety of articles adapted to the Holiday aeagoPy 
among which are the Hennesey Buildillif HloCfiTi* 
Nothing better than these for Christmas Gifts. 

THOMAS OHARLES CX>MPANY 

80-82 Wabash Ave^, CMongs 




Classified Advertising Department 



In the limited space allowed each fifOt in 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for cai 



, if ia MBpossible for 
WfiMrfor liitt information. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

TA4 puiliskfrs announced in this ceiumn will bt 
glad tm marl a catalogue 0/ their publication* and 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list. Write them. 



THR FOtNDIKO %9 J4MB8TOWH. Percy's 
Discourv; of Virginia. Wingfield's Discoiirse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-161Q. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price. 10 cents. Send for comntete Ifel. 
Parker P. Simmons, Pubbsher, 3 E. 14th St.. New York. 



THE CENTUBT COflPAllI'8 Educational De- 
partment has just issued a handsomely illustrated 
catalo^e of its School and College Text Books. 
Librarians, teachers, and parents and even general 
readers will be interested in it. 



8BB IflP0RT4NT IKKOOKCBIIBHTS in ie| 

advertising columns of this issue. 
Company. 



^gular 
Book 



TBACBBliJi iotsrested in Mathematics, send for 
sanapTe copy of Tmk Op£)f Coubt containing a series 
of articles on Mathemutkai Recreations. 

Teachers interesced in Primary Education, fcnd 
for (fcscripdve circular of Our Children. Hints from 
Fractiori Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, 
$ 1.00. The Open Coart Publishing Co., 1322 Wabaah 
Ave., Chicago, tJ. S. A. 



GRB««»HOBTH4H»« adopted by all the leadiM 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sampir 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 



PBNfllNSHIP For $2. We will mail "Wlwlc 
Theory and Art of Penmanship " (275 PP. ^oo© cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., X27 Duane St.. New York. 



SOHOOL BOOKS 

miMms BOmS or ALL PUBLI8HBB8 At 

one store. If yoti wish to buv, sell for cash or » 
change any school or college books, new or secoiui 
hand, write Hinds & Noble. 31 W. 15th St.. New YorK. 



SCHOOL LIBBABY BUOKft Largest assortment 
of school Bbrary books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Fboi* x» Tnmty 
Ave.. AtlanU. Ga. 



SCHOOL SUF'PLIES 

f AHCriOtUBM iAffl^B BOISBLBBB Eraser. 
ftoi4Ls Bbi%Re<f Cho!^ Crayimii, Bowles Ink Essence, 
BidMttlfper lakiwl^, atniipte of any or all of the 
foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. 
Rowles, 23^-235 Market St., Chicago, 111. 
■ ^.^^...^^^ _^^ ^ — 

Q > H n wmnVftntkHk maps of the united states 
tmft N«rrt» AMMriea, ^'^'**39 every state of the coun- 
try s d^^Tofiment': bifiatTfUl^ lithographed in colors, 
• rnu f a 4ff7i^ mchea t» ibe,^ i« spring roller case, price 
$22.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 



9C9IOOU AftD COLLEGES 

DMtXS COtmsVff IT HOlE or M tbe CoDeie, 
Clusflirt' ant^ Normstt. Write Prea. C. J. Burtom, 
ClulRiHi Cdllfir, OBkakwaa, Iowa. 

B BOBTHAWB^ nPBWBITIHO^ BOOKKBBP. 

ing. Taught thoroughly by mad. Prices low. 
Typewriters fumielied. Situations for graduates. 
O. N. Stmyer's Bttaioess College, Baltimore, Md. 

A'B'f 8€fl1l0t IT tfOMB Get " Brushwork in 
Flo«et«.'' Shadier ia tltft-wa^ painting, price, 75 
centK Address L. E. Norris^ 54 Clayton St., Boston. 



H ffSCgLLAWCOUS 

OSmOm^ lectiu^, debates, sbinons, essays, etc., 
inlcten t» met, VtmnacAOBt nrvised. typewritten, 
and mU on CTgyn teion. MHler't Literary Agency, 
aft. flh^iihy, OMot 

• - - ' " — — — 

4«0 FM« CMI9 BBffB Catalogue free. To 
ev«7 applicant enclosing lo^ cents we will send our 



collectors liflC and tm 

Co.. Bo». P35» Stamford, Coon. 



views. Mail Trade 



PfMfF f MkB^ ffiAWB Very pretty and popular. 
Rrnr Mr xIhmI tne or for Cfaristmas presents. Five, 
all di^erent, 25 cents. Also classified cards for 
schoofo) he« grsMfe, selected cards. Sample card and 
eatalogues xent stampb Interstate Supply Ca, R. 
45, Newton, Mas.*(. 
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{jCotUinued from page 460) 

It will make a Jack-o '-lantern or a big Thanksgiving pie, 
It's a big, round, yellow something! You can guess it, if 
you try! (A Pumpkin) . 

First it was a pretty flower, dressed in pink and white, 
Then it was a tiny ball, almost hid from sight. 
Round and green and large it grew — then it turned to red, 
It will make a splendid pie for your Thanksgiving spread. 

(An Apple) 

They every one have eyes, but not one of them can see. 
You find them every size. They are good as they can be. 
You can dig them in the field, in a hiU they hide away. 
You will eat them, I am sure, just at noon Thanksgiving Day! 

(Potatoes) 
Small and round and very red. 
Makes most splendid pie, 'tis said! 

(A Cranberry) 

Leaf of green and stalk of white; 

On Thanksgiving Day 
You will find it plain in sight 

If you look that way. 

(Celery) 



The Youngest 

I wish that I could go to school, 

An' have a double slate, 
An' pencil, an' a book, an' rule. 

I just can hardly wait. 

I know my letters now as well 

As Ted or any one; 
I guess that I can leam to spell. 

An' then won't I have fun? 

I'll know then what they're talking 'bout 

An' don't want me to know, 
If they do spell the words all out. 

An' I'll just show 'em — »! 

They whisper now, an' nod an' wink 

An' smile — O dear! — among 
Them all it's pretty hard, I think. 

To be so awful young! 

One time my mother spelled a word, 

And Daddy shook his head. 
'I don't believe It really heard 
Or noticed us," he said. 

An' she said, "Little P-I-T- 

C-H-E-R, you know," 
An' Daddy laughed, and looked at me. 

An' said, "How she does growl" 

I haven't got so very far 

In knowing things, you see, 
But P-I-T-C-H-E-R 

Somehow, I think, means met 
—Edna Kingsley WaUace, in The Century 



Recitation 



These are things I '11 never do 
When I 'm all grown up like you : 
Send my little girl to bed 
When her storybook's half read; 
Call her in to practice scales 
When she's hunting Indian trails; 
Make her keep an apron on 
When she wears her best pink gown; 
Give her just oatmeal and bread 
When the rest have cakes instead; 
Comb the snarls out twice a day 
When her hair gets rough in play; — 
Was your hair so hard to curl 
When you were a little girl ? 

— Lucy Heald^ in Kindergarten Review 



Thanksgiving Pies 

Fold a horizontal piece of drawing paper in half and bend 
one part back. If the pie is to be traced from a pattern, 
place it touching the top so that the two parts will not separate. 
If, however, the teacher wishes to give a freehand drawing 
lesson, draw first a wavering curving line, for the crust, and 
put in the holes. Next, a slanting line for one side of the plate, 
and another slanting line for the other side, and a curving 
line joining these for the bottom. 




Cutting both parts of the sheet together will cause the pie 
to stand alone. All children will enjoy having a row of pies 
along their desks. 

A, M. C. 









O. M. L. 



Tlie muactans 



It is said of Mr. Wanamaker that one Sunday he delivered, before 
the infant dass of Bethanv, a brief but eloquent address on the 
lesson. At the end he said: "And now is there any question that, 
any little boy or girl would like to ask me?" A giri of eight or 
nine rose. "Well, Martha, what is it?" said the superintendent, 
smiling on the tot in kindly fashion. "Please, Mr. Wanamaker," 
said the litde girl, "what is the price of those large wax doUs in 
your window?" 



A Waste of Effort 

Bobby's mother was often distressed by her small son's lapses 
from correct speech, all the more because his reports from school 
were always so good. 

"Bobby," she said plaintively, one day, "why do you keep telling 
Major to "set up' when you know *sit up' is what you should say?" 

"Oh, well, mother," Bobby answered hastily, "of course I have 
lots of grammar, but I don't like to waste it on Major when he 
doesn't know the difiFerence, being a dog." 
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50 



Notebeads and 50 envelopes Printed on 
our Crash Finished Bond. Samples free, 
Jcffray C«., t\U MtM St.. BfMklyi. N/' 



iSOG 



Rigbt-at-HaRd Storios 

For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN aad FRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of grammar 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 
Cloth, a ID paf^es. $1.00 postpaid 



THE PALMER COMPANY 

50 Bromfield Street - - Bostoo, Mass. 



Remarkable 
Fat Reducer 

A Hew Bemedy Which Oniokly Be- 



»AW«« I1lm«MliM 
TklaWMd«rflil 
D*m« F«r 



iBMi^What It 1 
It Caa D* Fm> Tm 



TRIAL BOX FREE 

No dieting, exercise or exertion is necessary. 
My natural, scientific Obesity Reducer does all the 
work. You will feel a hundred times better the 
first day you try this wonderful home reducer. 

Simply fill in your name and address on dotted 
lines below and mail to F. J. Efillogf , 1040 
Ktllufg Blork, MatUe 4 reek, flieh., and you 
will receive a trial package by return mail, all 
charges prepaid. 



— The Wayne County, Indiana, Board 
of Education is arranging a course in agri- 
culture which will be adopted for use in 
all district schools during the coming term. 
Plant culture, plant diseases, and plant 
treatment are to be studied and practical 
demonstration in root growth are to be 
carried out. Of particular interest and 
value to the girl students will be the sub- 
jects pertaining to dairies and sanitary 
housekeeping on the femn. 



THE DEMAND FOR GOOD PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 

The great majority of teachers prepare 
themselves for grade work, with the result 
that there is very strong competition in the 
search for satisfactory positions. We do not 
know why it is that more do not equip 
themselves thoroughly to ^teach the primary 
grades, for in this department of school work 
well qualified primary teacheis are not nu- 
merous enough to supply the demand. 

Most teachers who desire to get out of the 
grades endeavor to reach high school posi- 
tions. Here the field is crowded, too, 
whereas in the other direction the competi- 
tion is less keen, the salaries are as good — 
usually better — and the work, to the well 
equipped, is easier and less exacting. 

A course of home study in primary 
methods xmder competent direction, such 
as is offered by the Interstate School of 
Correspondence of Chicago, will give you 
marked ability in first, second, and third 
grade work. There is evidence in plenty 
that hundreds of teachers have studied 
primary methods with the above named 
school and have improved their condition 
greatly. It is such a course of study as can 
be taken -into the school-room while it is 
being mastered and there used day by day 
in class work, the teacher always having her 
practice class before her. By next spring, 
after profitably using your spare time during 
the winter in the study of primary methods, 
you can be well prepared to apply for pri- 
mary work in good schools. 

There is certainly something unusually 
attractive in the thought — better school, 
better salary, less competition, residence in a 
good town as compared with the country 
district — and other advantages which must 
appeal to any teacher. We advise you to 
investigate this subject for yourself, and we 
believe you will agree with us that it will 
pay you to specialize in this particular line 
of school work. Any interested teacher can 
leara full particulars regarding this course 
by addressing the Interstate School of 
Correspondence, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 



Te5irhef*9 send forcataloffae of School Sup- 
1 vawiicrs pile,. CouUlna SouTeolr, Froat- 
ed, Frlnfed, Honor, Merit, Credit, Beward and eift 
Ca-di. Drawing, Beadinx, Alphabet, Motto, Prliee, 
Number, Sewing, Stencil and Busy Work Cards. 
Dialogues. Plays, Drills, Marches, Entertelnment 
Books and Supplies. Teachers* Books. Blackboard 
Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, 
Ta>>lets, Peg Boards, Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners, 
Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, etc 
AddreM A. J. FOUOH Si CO., Warren, Pa. 

ENTERTimMENTS 

pUogiiM^n^ BMrftBlioni, Drill., Bpwkm, Moao- 1 
k«iiM. Op«r«ttu, Mosioal Pieo«. Finnr Play., Motfoa l 
Songs, nioatnted Songs, PkntomliiM Songs.Shadow Plna, I 
TablMox, PantomliiiM, Spwrial Entsrtoiiiinwto tor all I 
HoUdAn, ]liiute«la, JokM, Hud BookL lhk»-Up Gooda. I 
etc. Saitebl* for all agM and •vary oecaakm. Larga I 
tttalogaa Frae. Xvary T«««lMr shoold hava ona. 

l,PMkll.» - — 



T. S. DCmSOM, I 



Mlafcar, P»p,ft7, OMei 



The Yoim^ Teacher 

will find our new catalogue of Buy Work, 
Coastniction Material and School SpedaHka 
for Primary Qrades both interesting and help- 
ful. Your name on a postal will bring it. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Weotworth Aveotte - - Chicago, lU. 

CONTIP)PUOUS 

READERS 




GRADES III. and IV. 

Ruskin's King of the Golden 

River, 
Grimm's Household Tales. 
Seweirs Black Beauty. 
Mul3ck*s Little Lame Prince. 
Swift's Gulliver Among the Little 

People of Lilliput. 

GRADES IV. and V. 

Swing's Jackanapes. 
Brown's Rab and His Friends. 
Swift's Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 

Paper, 15 CenM Cloth, 25 Cents 



Educational Publishing Co. 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, Now York 

228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 



A NEW IDEA 

EXPERT ADVICE FOR TEACHERS 

The Progress Club announces a Department for Consultation by mail on matters pertaining to School Work 
Teachers cxpericndng difficulties in any phase of school work; or wiihing assistance in the study of Peda- 
gogy; or suflrgeattoni now to go to work to get better positions, may have at their command the personal counsel 
of thoroughly competent experts. All Utters strictly confidetUial. For further particulars aadress Secretary 
Consultation Department. 

Progress Clob, 828 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Western Notes 



Mary Richards Gray 

In Cache VaBey, Utah, the question of 
merging and oonsolidating the twenty-six 
school districts into one is under consider- 
ation. At present each district has three 
trustees. Last year these trustees were 
paid S2485. Were the districts consolidated 
there would be but five trustees, and as the 
pay is fixed by statute, there would be a 
large saving in this one item. Under a 
single governing Board the schools could 
be provided with better service of every 
sort. Superintendent McCarrey is a strong 
advocate of this move. 



The question of juvenile delinquency is 
before the people of Salt Lake City pressing 
for ft remedy. The law provides that "the 
county commissioners of any county con- 
taining a city of the first or second dass 
may establish a detention school for juvenile 
delinquents, taxing against the city its actual 
proportion of the cost of maintaining the 
school. The purpose of this is to provide 
for young people whose home surroundings 
are unsatisfactory a place where they may 
be taught ordinary branches of education 
and usefid handiwork under moral and 
helpful conditions during the critical period 
when under less satisfactory circumstances 
they would be developing criminal ten- 
deiides." Another dause makes '^ parents 
who are negligent in the care and training 
of their children responsible for their de- 
linquency and subjects them to punishment 
for contributory negligence." And further- 
more, "any adult who contributes in any 
way to the delinquency of a juvenile shall 
be suitably punished." 

The commissioners are willing to go ahead 
with the detention school, but the city 
authorities refuse to bear their part of the 
expense on the technical ground that ''the 
city is not to pay for an institution which 
it does not control." As it is estimated by 
those in a position to know that there are 
at least one thousand boys and girls who are 
on the road to ruin, conditions are deplor- 
able. Very recently Judge C. H. Gowans 
of the Juvenile Court issued a call to the 
various churches, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions of the dty for each to name some one 
of its members to act as a volunteer proba- 
tion officer. The requirements for these 
officers are good common sense and a love 
and interest in children. 

Each volunteer will be assigned a district 
and expected to acquaint himself with the 
people, to hear reports from delinquents and 
those on a suspended sentence, to assist the 
regular officers in looking up and correcting 
violations of the law, and in every case fixing 
the blame where it belongs. The streets 
of Salt Lake City are to be rid of an army 
of boys and girls who race about to cheap 
shows, run atx>ut from one place of amuse- 
ment to another, drink and chew, and 
mingle with evil minded men and women 
having nothing but their ruin in view. So 
bad are conditions that they call for drastic 
measures. The life, health, and morals of 
this number of youths are of more import- 
ance to the community than the ease of 
indifferent parents and guardians. What 
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they do not and will not do is now a matter 
of public concern. 

The attendance of "beginners" in the 
Salt Lake City schools^is 1955. Last year 
it was 1857. The difference indicates as 
accurately as statistics can the rate of 
growth for the year just passed. 

The public schools of Goldfield did not 
open until the 7th of October. Owing to 
several strikes which have occurred during 
the summer work on the new high school 
building has been delayed. However, on 
the seventh the schools opened with a 
corps of fourteen teachers and possibly one 
thousand pupils. The May school census 
showed a total of 978 school children from 
six to eighteen years of age. Last year, 
owing to a lack of accommodations, many of 
these pupils did not attend any school. 
This year the compulsory education law 
will be strictly enforced and ample provision 
made for all. 

The vexed question of school and other 
state landsvA the national forests, particu- 
laHy of the west, is causing much discussion 
to say the least, and presses for settlement. 
Forester Pinchot suggests the following 
plans: The first is to give to each state a 
solid block of national forest land in ex- 
change for all its land surveyed and un- 
surveyed in the forests, to be managed as 
a state forest forever. The second provides 
that the state give up jurisdiction over its 
land within the national forests and receive 
in return frotn the govemttient a share of 
income proportionate to the area of its land 
in relation to the national forests. The 
state would in this way derive a permanent 
revenue to be used for school purposes. 
What the legal officers of the government 
and the western states dedde to do remains 
to be seen. At present things are in an 
unsatisfactory state. 

"The lost Corondelet papers," which for 
more than a century have eluded the search 
of the historians of the world, have been 
found in the Bancroft Library of the State. 
University of California, by Prof. Henry 
Morse Stephens and F. J. Teggart, cus- 
todian of the library. It will now be neces- 
sary to reunite the history of the southwest. 
The papers are the official documents be- 
longing to Baron de Corondelet, the last 
Spanish governor of Louisiana, and cover 
the years 1 780-1800. These papers dis- 
appeared about the time that the Baron 
left America to return to Europe and were 
found in the West Indies by M. Pinart, 
who was employed as a collector by the 
historian Bancroft. It has been known 
that these papers of inestimable value were 
in existence and their finding will change 
many "accepted facts" concerning the 
history of a large section of our coimtry. 
With them are spedal collections of manu- 
script relating to the Spanish Islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, governmental records 
of the Dutch Island of Curacao, and a 
letter-book of one of the governors for the 
year 1733. It will be many months before 
this great mass of manuscript can be ade- 
quately arranged, edited, and made ac- 
cessible to students, but the work has been 
begun and will b^ arried to completion, 
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It is authoritatively stated that Thoooas 
Welton Stanford, brother of the late Senator 
Stanford, will endow the Stanford University 
with his fortune of something like $12,000,- 
000. He is one of the richest men in 
Australia and says that his entire fortune 
is to go to the institution which is such an 
admirable memorial of the family. 



Catarrh 

Is a constitutional disease originatlug in 
Impure blood and requiring constitutional 
treatment acting through and purifying the 
blood for its radical and permanent cure. 
The greatest constitotional remedy Is 

Hood's SarsaparjIJa 

In usual liquid form or In cliocolated ta V 
lets known M Sarsatab*. 100 doses fl. 

NftHal and other local forms of catarrh 
are relieved by Catarrlets, which aUay In- 
flammation and deodorize discharge. 50c 



First Edition 2S,000 Copieft 
Sold Before Pnblicatton Day 

The 

Shepherd 
of the HiUs 

A Novel by Harold Bell Wn«M 

author of 
"That Printer of Udett's'* 

Now ScUlntf In 6dth TkooMad 

k speUobinding 
story 01 lovSi tn3rs* 
tery, heroic daring 
and moral courage. 
It will stir the wann 
blood of any tnis- 
hearted man or 
woman mh^ fssds 
it. A iJMf inaring. 
realistic story of 
the Ozark regions 
of Somliem Mis- 
souri. Helpful, 
strengthening and 
uplifting. 
A Wholesome Book. 
Dr. Parker Stockdale says 

"If yoa can read It without the tears 

your heart Is hard* and If yo« do aot 

lau^h at times* humor plays a small 

part Id the drama of yonr life.** 

352 pages. 8 Illustrations by WeddeU. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

For Sale Wherever 

Books are Sold 

BOOK CATALOG 

■■■^■■p A Onide tor Book BoTera. 
■ Sl.l"ii Write «s far UkKUj. 

Oar mammoth oataloc MlT«rtiM« orer 26.000 booln of 
All publishers. Eveiy book oarried In stock. Onton 




flllcxl promptly. Great redoetions. 
aJoa Hent. postage prepaid, free on 
Binion baren testifr f ' 



Big savings. Oat- 



^ b«/ors testify to 

Every parehaser a aatiflfled oiutomei 

orders. Oar prleee are oonrinoing. Uneqnaled 
torhnndllngPab'lo,.yriyaf andSchool labrarjr ordaia. 
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NOVEMBER READING 



The Story of 

Hiawatha 

Colored iUustratians. 132 pp. 

Abridged, simplified, and speci- 
ally arranged for young readers. 
It is particularly happy in its 
combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The 
graphic, full-page illustrations 
whet the little reader's appetite 
for the stor>', and the story 
lends a marvellous interest to 
the expressive illustrations that decorate nearly every page. 
Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 

Stories of the Red Children 

Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page, 162 pp. Large type. 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, and 
the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that harmlessly 
feed the young imagination. The pictures give a helpful and realistic 
touch in their display of Indian life and activities. 

Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 

Children of the Wigwam 

Copiously illustrated 
Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever 
endeared herself to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black 
Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five little 
Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they live 
and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 
Cloth, 40 Cents 



Stories of the United States for Youngest 
Readers 

Fully illustrated. Maps. 221 pp. Large type. 

Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the under- 
standing of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. It 
begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, re- 
lates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch, and other stirring events 
in our history, down to the heroic days of Abraham Lincolo. As to 
the make-up of book, history could not be presented to the young in a 
more attractive and durable form. 

Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 

Stories of Colonial Children 

Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. 

The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our coun- 
'tr/s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they fared 
at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian troubles, 
is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, and 
highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero. 
Boards, 40 Cents Cloth, 60 Cents 

Stories of Our Country 

Illustrated. Old print reproductions, 190 pp. 

The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, the Boston Tea Party and 
the grand patriots of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along the 
graphic pages in story and illustration with a vivid panoramic effect. 
The vocabulary is carefully adapted to third year pupils and the 
author fixes the leading facts by omitting confusing details. 

Cloth, 50 Cents 
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AUGSBURG DRAWING 



The Up-to-date System of 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 

1 Direetnew and Simplicity 

2 Usablenew bj tlia arerage teaeher and pupil 

8 PRACTICAL, not theoretical, treatment of sabject 

AUQSBURQ DRAWING is contained in three books— Rook I., 
Book II. and Book III. — containing over 2,000 drawings, illus- 
tra(ting every phase of the work. 

Book 1. is a Tfeacher*s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades. 

Book II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, laying a l)roa(l 



foundation in graphic representation, which enables the pupil to follow 
afterwards any jr/^^iVi/ branch of drawing. 

Book ill. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head 
and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 

Practice Tablets* In the system there is also included a series of 
practice tablets for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper 
for practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of several tablets is an out- 
line of the work for the following week. 

Polders describing Augsburg System of Drawing in detail, sent 
postpaid on application. 

Practice Tablets, 20 cents each; Manuals I., II, and III., each, 
75 cents. 

"The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained or 
untrained in the work." 

— Principal State Normal School, St, Cloudy Minn, 



50,000 

TEACHERS 

Use the Au^sbur^ 
Drawing Manuals 
THREE OF THEM 
Cover all Grades 
$2.25 for the Set 
Prepaid 



Educational Publishing Company, 
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Bnclosed flhd $2.26, for which send me a set of THE 
AUaSBURQ DRAWING MANUALS, and please teU me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grrades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.26 refunded, provided I return the books within 
ten days. 
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Increase in Price of Subscription 



Special Announcemeiit 



INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

On January i, 1908, the subscription price of Primary Edu- 
cation will be advanced to $1.25 per year, 15 cents a copy. Until 
January i, 1908, subscriptions wfll be accepted, cash with order, 
at the present price of $1.00 per year, for not more than two 
years in advance. 

SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JANUARY i, 1908: 

It was intended that this increase should go into effect Sep- 
tember i; but desiring to extend every courtesy to our present 
subscribers, we decided to allow them until Jan. i, 1908, in 
which to take advantage of the present $1.00 per year rate. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW IN ARREARS: 

If your subscription is in arrears, all arrearage must be paid 
up in full before renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the 
present price of $1.00. If your subscription is already paid up 
and you desire to take advantage of oflfer of renewal at the present 
price of $1.00, your subscription will be extended one year from the 
present date of expiration for each dollar paid. Payment for 
not more than two years in advance will be accepted. All sub- 
scriptions to be accepted at the dollar rate must be mailed to us 
oh or before January i, 1908. 

EXPLANATION: 

During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing. 

The increase in the cost of paper alone will average 25%, and 
the total increase in cost of production amounts to 50%. 

This increase in price has been contemplated by us for some 
time as being absolutely necessary, and the fact that many 
other leading magazines increased their subscription prices from 
50 to 100% a year ago, would indicate our reluctance to increase 
our subscription price. 

STANDARD TO BE MAINTAINED: 

With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational maga- 
zines, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by decreas- 
ing the number of pages to meet the higher cost of production. 

ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED: 

Subscriptions will not be received for more than two years in 
advance, as the indications are that there will be a further in- 
crease in the cost of production, rather than a decrease. 

ACT AT ONCE: 

We desire to impress upon you the importance of sending 
renewals at once, as they will not be accepted, present rate, 
after January i, 1908. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
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CURRENT FEATURES 

ABOUT MODERN AUTHORS 

Teachers are not wholly unlike children in that they 
do not always understand what they need most. They 
ma}r feel hun^ for Methods when their greatest in- 
dividual need is for that which makes for breadth and 
general intelligence. That teachers do not roui enau|^ 
has pi^ssed into an axiom. That teachers are more at 
home in talking grades and methods than in anything 
else has become an accepted truth by the Icokers-cn. 
For these good reasons there is a culture series this 
vear in Primary Education about modem authcrs, 
by a talented writer who is specially fitted to do this 
work. A prominent author will be discussed in ercry 
number in most entertaining talks with the " CoromenU- 
tor," which bring out the side-lights of each author in 
animated conversation. The authors taken up are the 
successful ones of to-day, whom the enl^htened world 
in two continents are reading and talking about. A 
unique thing in an educational journal, surely, or in 
any other paper. 

CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 

The teacher who will furnish this work each month 
invents her own designs and works them all out first 
with her children, thus seeing every chance to improve 
them and help others before she passes them on. The 
teachers may anticipate something fresh and original 
in this series. 

CHILDREN'S WORK 

The satisfaction of teachers over the Children's Work 
pages last year, insures a continuance of it in some 
form in the coming year. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

It is conceded that no other school paper furnishes 
the quantity and quality of pictures for the teacher's 
helps as does this magazme. 

A NO NAME SERIES 

Sounds a little mysterious, doesn't it? So great Is 
the variety of matters discussed that nothing so well 
suits it for a caption as "No Name." It will strike the 
heart of things and be appwedated by every teacher. 

NATURE STUDY 

The school idea of studying pature has expanded 
since the early days when it struck a terror to the hearts 
of teachers, maii)Iy because they didn't know what was 
meant. It is now understood that the study of everything 
God made in the outdoor world is the study of nature. 
So 8;eneral will be the work provided in this paper that 
no smgle title can be assigned to it. 

IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 

Under this heading will appear, each numth, sug* 
gestions, games, plays, verses, nnger pla^ and all me 
charming little recreations for youngest primary chikirea 
that the author is noted for. 



MUSIC 

Very fortunate will be the readers of Pruca&y Educa- 
TICK m having each month a song written espedally 
for it. 



BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 

How to teach the babies to read Is a matter of discussiofi 
everywhere. For months an expert first grade primary 
teacher has been preparing these sentences and testing 
them with her own children. 



STORIES> GAMES, DRAMATIC PLAYS 

RECITATIONS, POEMS, MARCHES 

and all that little children need to preserve the balance 
with too much of confinement and school weariness 
will be forthcoming. This Journal will continue to 
deserve the reputation it has earned in the last fifteen 
years, that "Nothing doubtful or questionable etor 
appears in the pages of Pumaky Educahon." 
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Finding a Way 

"If a thing can be mended, mend it." 

How else can one keep a good conscience and self- 
respect ? Because one has a temperament to allow mend- 
able things **to go," without worry, does that change 
one's duty ? The excuse of temperament will not stand 
a moral searchlight. The class of people who boast that 
little things do not trouble them because there are so many 
bigger ones, may seem philosophical, but their practice 
is dangerous. Life is clogged with obstructions because 
of this easy going philosophy. Somebody " didn't mind " 
in the beginning, because there were more important 
things, till the evil came to be accepted as inevitable. 
One might as well say that an imperfect door-latch must 
be neglected because the family automobile has come to 
grief — as they have been known to do. The teacher 
who handed a visitor an imsafe, rickety chair, sajring 
that the children were of so much more importance that 
she hadn't tried to get another, sealed her doom with 
that visitor. Did not that teacher know that every day 
that chair stood there she was teaching a lesson in 
"letting things go" that no child, and especially no 
American child, should ever learn? A teacher edu- 
cates in every way vastly more than she docs by books. 
The blackboard is bad, seamy, gray. The teadwir found 
it so and accepted it. The School Boards are few 
who would not change that board if managed rightly. 
The influential member must be somehow pleasantly 
inveigled into the school and brought before that board 
with a crayon. Before one line is finished the new board 
is a settled thing in his mind. But no man can be 
expected to seek out things to remedy in a school-room 
till School Boards meet with a change of heart. Twisted, 
cracked window shades are as common in the school- 
room as the children themselves. The teacher accepts 
them as she finds them, and the daily twitch and mild 
anathema as she strives to adjust them seem a part of 
her position. The right management would bring new 
curtains. **But I am not expected to run around and 
get furniture for the school-room. I am hired to teach." 
Yes, 0| yes; but that teacher who does only what she 
is hired to do will always be found in obscure localities 
with small salaries, small teaching reputation, and with a 
chance to adapt herself to seamy blackboards and crackly 
curtains. There are few things that cannot be helped 
or supplied in schools if the teachers go about it with 
tact and persistency. If their heart and ambition are 
not in it, they had better not attempt it, for scolding and 
reproach will never do. "How can you have such a 
clean floor?'* questioned a teacher. "Mine looks ter- 
ribly." "It is scrubbed every week," was the reply, 
"and I know you are wondering who does it and who 
pays for it. One of the mothers of my boys does it. 
I went to one of the well-to-do ladies whose childrw are ^ 
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here and carried a newspaper article on ' Germs in Dirty 
School-rooms.' She was horrified at the danger for her 
children with imwashed floors and feather dusters. 
'Here, let me pay a woman to scrub them every week. 
That's the quickest way to get it done. And she had 
better take the windows, too.' I was delighted and got 
up courage to appeal to the Helping Hand church society 
for new window shades. So here we are clean and 
neat." Any doubt as to the future of that teacher? 
Every Bureau Agency would Uke her name if the facts 
were known. But if teachers will not read enough to 
learn scientific facts concerning school hygiene, and will 
not appeal to those who can and will give aid — if, in 
fact, they will only do what they are ' hired to do," let 
them not attribute it to the Divine Will if they or the 
children fall ill from the inhalation of a few million 
dust-germs every day. 



About Modern Authors IV 

Two Writers for Youthful Readers of any Age 

Mrs. Wiggin and Mrs. Ewing 

Caroline S. Austin 
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VHE COMMENTATOR" and I do not always 
have the same point of view. I acknowledge that 
such a wide sweeping view as hers is inspiring, and 
that seeing things at close range has its disadvan- 
tages; nevertheless, when "The Commentator" maintains 
that an author, if his work be worthy, nourishes the many in 
the long nm, I ask, " What about the many, the very many, 
that make up the reading public of each generation during 
that run, centuries long it may be? What are the many of 
our own day, not those that make up the long run, 
reading?" 

Latdy, I have been casting about a good deal for an answer 
to my question so far as it concerns children, that I might 
know upon what meat this so great part of the present gener- 
ation feeds. 

One day I visited the juvenile department of a city library. 
The large, airy room showed that it entertained an artist 
unawares, by the orderly placing of table, chair, and shelf; 
by the sense of refreshing it conveyed even amid the din of a 
city; with nothing too much in it, be it of potted fern, or 
nature chart or pictiu-e of out-of-doors. Little finger posts 
to good reading were tacked up beside the shelves so invitingly 
open, and the presiding genius of the place was eager to 
introduce each newcomer to the wisest and wittiest of writers 
at their wisest and wittiest moments. In came a troop of 
chattering girls. "I'd like another of the * Elsie' books," 
said one. "Let me see, I Ve had" —and she named titles 
until she must finaUy have reached Elsie as great-great-great- 
grandmother. "And I'd like," said another, "one of the 
* Dorothy Dainty ' books, or, if they are all out, please give me 
a 'Dotty Dunple' for my sister." Thinking that those girls 
who were making their selection at a table near by must 
possess more initiative than to prize a book because it bore a 
familiar title in varied form, I asked their help in choosing 
five stories to send to my niece as a Christmas present. 
They were eager to advise me. Said one, "Oh! give her 
five books all about the same girl." Another suggested, 
"Any of Louisa Alcott's that have sequels." "Do girls read 
nothing but sequels?" I inquired inwardly. 

I next consulted a boy at the farther end of the room about 
buying a book for my nephew. " I 'd take ' Bound to be an 
Electrician,' or anything else of Stratemeyer's," he said 
promptly. Another boy suggested Tomlinson as his favorite, 
and said that he had read sixteen of that author's works. 
"You must know a good deal about out country, then," I 
said tentatively. "Oh! I don't know," he replied, "I'm 
thinking all the time what the boys will do next." Girls and 



boys seem to have this in common, that they are especially 
interested in stories about themselves, I thought. 

In order not to jump at a conclusion too quickly, I decided 
that I would take the testimony of the books themselves. 
This could not fail to be representative. So I wandered 
through the stacks applying a test very satisfactory to me. 
When rows of standard poetry and Children's Treasuries 
were very clean, with never a volume rebound, it took no 
Sherlock Holmes to infer that most young patrons of the 
library do not voluntarily read poetry very much. Wlien 
voliunes of school life in America were grimy, and those of 
school life in Japan were spotless, my conclusion was that 
children prefer the better known to the less known. I hxmted 
out those books that are always contained in library lists for 
boys and girls. Mallory's "King Arthur" was as fresh 
as from the hands of the printer; "The Boy's Frois- 
sart" absolutely immaculate, too immaculate to have been 
handled even by a very superior class of readers; "Undine," 
as pure as spring water; Lamb's "Tales from Shakespeare," 
snow white; "Robin Hood," too clean by far; iEsop and 
Grinmi and Andersen, not as dingy as one would like to see, 
although the librarian told me she could not get copies 
enough of "Lang's Fairy Tales" and the "Arabian Nights." 
I asked if "The Dog of Flanders" was much called for. 
"Only when teachers have been reconmiending it." " *The 
King of the Golden River,' * At the Back of the North Wnd,' 
' The Rose and the Ring ' ? " She nodded that the case was 
the same. "And 'Nights with Uncle Remus'?" "Older 
people draw that a good deal to read to children, but children 
themselves, almost never," she said decidedly. 

Fairy stories seem to be the only stories that children ought 
to read which they really do read, I was about to say in my 
haste, when I bethought me of many careful mothers whose 
children never need to go to a public library, and that probably 
I should greatly modify my statement after investigating 
these especial cases. So I questioned a number of superior 
women as to what their daughters were reading. One con- 
fession was typical. The best authors were left about the 
house in attractive bindings, but curled up on the big couch, 
Elizabeth read magazine stories about calf-love, or re-read, 
for the nth time, "The Heir of Redcliffe." 

After such a discouraging average of commonplaceness as I 
have found, generally speaking, in the reading matter of 
children, there come to my mind those mothers who, even in 
this Age of Bridge, preserve for their children the Age of 
Wonder by reading aloud to them, at one time, Hawthorne, 
or at another Bryant's version of the "Iliad," and I wish 
that I might scatter broadcast a pamphlet entitled, "A Plea 
for Reviving the Practice of Reading Aloud." 

To the youth that naturally delights in what other boys and 
girls are doing, let one read Mrs. Wiggin or Mrs. Ewing, who 
treat ordinary child life with literary skill. Child and parent 
need not care for the same qualities, but both will pronoimce 
a book " Very good." For example, in " The Birds' Christmas 
Carol," by Mrs. Wiggin, the scene in which the Ruggles 
family are being taught not to forget that their mother is a 
McGrill is perennially enjoyed by the youngest and the oldest 
of the household, alike, and the "lock-step Injun style," or 
the speeches of anxious Sary Maud and Greedy Kitty are 
appreciated by both. 

The picture of the kindergarten, in "Patsey," pleases the 
child who likes to have the familiar pursuits of daily life 
rehearsed to him, as much as it pleases the parent who sees 
in the book an application of his favorite educational theory. 
Both love Patsey. 

"Timothy's Quest" is, by its title page, "A Story for 
Anybody, Young or Old, Who Cares to Read It." titUe 
Gay, with the dirt of Minerva Court still upon her, appealed 
to Timothy, so why should she not appeal to other youths ? 
And little Gay in low-necked and short-sleeved blue and 
white lawn ctess, clean petticoats, and ankle ties, made 
such a picture that Samantha fastened the tiny gold ears of 
com as clasps for her shoulders, and tied strings of coral 
beads around the child's pretty throat, so why should she 
not appear fascinating to other Samanthas longing for such 
a blessing of their own? And we aU like Miss Avilda's 
garden with] its " tangle of pink sweet Williams, fragrant 
phlox, delicate bride's-tears and Canterbury bells, blue as the 
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June sky, none-so-pretties, gay coxcombs and flaunting mari- 
golds," even if we are somewhat afraid of Miss Avilda and, 
like Samantha, would never suffer her to feed the pig, or 
go down cellar. The devotion of Timothy, the complete 
conquest of Samantha, who is willing to be a spectacle, if 
need be, even the utter futility of Rags in the rdle of a 
blood-hound are of common interest to young and old. 

In the character Rebecca, who gives the name to another of 
Mrs. Wiggin's books, Mrs. Wiggin reaches her high water 
mark. Rebecca is a remarkably real personality from the 
moment that she insists that "it is a joiuney when you carry 
a night gown," to the time that she assures her mother that 
her cheesecloth graduation gown looked "like soft lace." 
When I re-read the book not long ago, I foUowed with such 
eagerness Rebecca's journeying by stage coach to her aunt's; 
Rebecca triumphantly leading the school in Riverboro Centre; 
Rebecca selling soap for the Simpsons; Rebecca representing 
the Sawyers, both the quick and the dead, at the missionary 
meeting; Rebecca's friendships and Rebecca's poetry — that 
I wondered within myself if it were a kind of reminiscence of 
one's own childhood that made her seem so real. I, there- 
fore, asked a girl who had been laughing aloud over some 
of Rebecca's disgraces with Aunt Miranda, what she liked 
so much about Rebecca. "I guess it is her quaintness as 
much as anything," she replied. "Is she so quaint that she 
seems like a story book girl only?" "Oh, no!" she cried; 
"she isn't like anybody I ever knew, but it seems as if I had 
known Rebecca." Because we all feel as if we had known 
Rebecca, we understand why Aunt Miranda with the search- 
ing eye, the sharp voice, the hard knotty fingers, the thin 
straight lips, the long silences, the front piece that didn't 
match her hair, "furnished not a single item that appealed 
to Rebecca." Just as clearly we understand why Rebecca 
irritated her aunt with every breath she drew. " She continu- 
ally forgot and started up the front stairs because it was the 
shorter route to her bed room; she left the dipper on the 
kitchen shelf instead of hanging it up over the pail; she sat 
in the chair the cat liked best; she was willing to go on 
errands but often forgot what she was sent for; she left the 
screen door ajar so that flies came in; her tongue was ever in 
motion; she sang or whistled when she was picking up chips; 
she was always messing with flowers, putting them in vases, 
pinning them on her dress, ,and sticking them in her hat; 
finally, she was an everlasting reminder of her foolish, worth- 
less father." 

The possibility of treating the commonplace life of the 
ordinary child in such a way as to have enduring value has 
never been better illustrated than in the work of Mrs. 
Ewing. 

Among the women of the Victorian age, she is mentioned 
with affection and with respect by her peers, and her stories 
are steadily attracting new readers as well as retaining a 
permanent hold upon those who have loved her from child- 
hood. Although bom in the early forties, she seems to belong 
to the present generation in her attitude towards children, 
and her admirers find it hard to believe that she never had 
any children of her own. She had, however, in her childhood, 
the best possible training for writing stories for children in 
the story telling which her sisters demanded from her by the 
hour. Frail in health as she always was, her work shows no 
sign of this handicap; for, the daughter of a clergyman, and 
the wife of an army officer, she found her material in her 
immediate surroundings, and she kept through years of bodily 
weakness a perfectly sane view of life. With the exception 
of two years, which she spent in America when her husband 
was stationed in New Brunswick, she lived in England. 

The home life of the English child, therefore, is drawn from 
intimate knowledge. But it is not so much that a George or 
a Mary is English that attracts one, as that George and Mary, 
who happen to be English, are interestmg children. The 
slight plots happen, too, to be laid in England, but they 
might be laid in No-man's-land. 

It is not hard to find many points of accord between 
Mrs. Ewing and her audience of children. First of all, she 
satisfies the craving that so many children have for fiction 
that is akin to their own experiences. Then, too, her love 
of animals causes her to make a bear or even a hedgehog 
comprehensible to a mere human being. She has an especial 



love for dogs. The pink-nosed bull-dog, in "Amelia," has 
all the personality of the Hector who was the guest of the 
Ewing family while his master had gone to England — the 
dog that Mrs. Ewing delighted to make tell his own " fortune " 
for his supper; the four queens spread out before him standing 
for his four favorite dishes, Welsh rabbit, blueberry pudding, 
pork sausages, buckwheat pancakes and molasses. "The 
Sweep," in "The Story of a' Short Life," has the reality of 
Trouve, a fine, benevolent dog that was found by the Ewings. 
And then, there is Peronet, who was the kind of dog one , 
never coidd name, except that he was the nicest possible. 
Several other real dogs like Darky and Pax and Toots figure 
in the shorter stories. Along with her love of animals might 
be mentioned her genuine love for flowers — not the love of 
the clas::ifier who always calls them by their Latin names, 
but the love of one who knows beauty to be its own excuse 
for being. 

Mrs. Ewing's works best known in 'America are the longer 
stories, ** Jackanapes," "The Story of a Short Life," "Jan 
of the Wind Mill," and ' Daddy Darwin's Dovecot," but there 
are many shorter stories that appeared in AutU Judys 
Magazine which deserve attention. 

The older reader will find delight in such a story as " Lob- 
Lie-by-the-Fire." While foUowing the scenes in which John 
Broom, the ne'er-do-weel, and McAlister are together, and 
reading how the soldier tried to keep John from e>al, and then 
how the grateful lad managed to waken the sleeper at his post 
in time to save his honor, one finds a wonderful understanding 
of human nature. There is a real touch of genius in such a ' 

passage as this: 

"Even after the sobering influence of middle age has 
touched him, and a wife and children boimd him with the 
quiet ties of home, he had (at long intervals) his restless 
times. When his good Missis would bring out a little store 
laid by in one of the children's socks and would bid him, 
* Be off and get a breath of the sea air,' but on the condition 
that the sock went with him as his purse, John Broom always 
looked ashamed tp go, but he came back the better, and lus 
wife was quite easy in his absence, with that confidence in 
her knowledge of 'the master' which is so mysterious to the 
unmarried. . . . 'The sock '11 bring him home,' said 
Mrs. Broom, and home he came and never could say what he 
had been doing." 

Much philosophy is often concealed in an apparently 
prosaic conversation. In "Dandelion Clocks," the interview 
between Peter Paul and his sister Leena, described as a fair 
woman with "liquid, misleading eyes that looked as if they 
were gazing into the future but which did not see an inch 
beyond the farm," is in Mrs. Ewing's best vein. Peter Paul 
is going from the Home Farm to join his ship, and the situation 
reminds one of Sentimental Tommy's mother, who was always 
crying up Lunnon when she was in Thrums and cr3dng up 
Thnuns when she was in Lunnon. 

"When they got to the hillock where mother used to sit, 
Peter Paul took her once more into his arms. 'Goodbye, 
dear sister,' he said, 'I have been back in my childhood again 
and God knows that it is both pleasant and good for me.' 
' And it is funny that you should say so,' said Leena, smiling 
through her tears; 'for when we were children, you were 
never happy except in thinking of when you should be a 
man.' " 

The charm of Mrs. Ewing's style is ample compensation 
to any older person who regards reading aloud in the light 
of a task. Her directness, her simplicity, the naivete of many 
of the conversations fill one with delight. When I recall my 
own childhood, I am sure that Mrs. Ewing is a writer for 
children par excellence: but when I re-read my favorite 
stories, I am equally sure that the subtlest pleasure comes 
only to the older reader. 

It has become old-fashioned, I am told, to make New 
Year's resolutions. Latter-day ethics shows it to be worse 
to have resolved and failed than never to have resolved at all. 
But if anyone were old-fashioned enough and unethical 
enough to dare to resolve to read one book each month of the 
new year to some child who is reading the Elsie books, let 
her begin with Mrs. Ewing. I believe that even the Tomlin- 
son-boy would be found listening when she read about the 
soldier boy. Jackanapes. y^-^ t 
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The Spirit of Christmas 

E. M. J. 

THE Spirit of Christmas left his ice-crested fastnesses, 
and, traveling slowly over hills and valleys and 
through deep forests, found his way into a school- 
room. 

A shabby little school-room it was, too, for the ceiling was 
smoky, the paint on the wall faded and crackly, and the wood- 
work and furnishings of the room worn, scratched, and dull. 
Yet the Spirit of Christmas found a welcome there, for 
dwelling within that shabby little room were Love and 
Joy and Happiness, and he decided to stay. 

"But it will never do to let the children know that I am 
here,'* he thought, "for they must work and I may distract 
them." So he tried to hide himself. 

Alas! alas! for the. Christmas Spirit! Christmas was in 
the air, for the Spirit had left traces of his journey : the clash- 
ing of rainbow tinted icicles here; the gleam and tinkle of a 
golden bell there; the hint of a star ray, or a flash of holly 
green and red; these had he left, and a storm which had been 
brewing brought the news along. 

"The Christmas Spirit is here I The Christmas Spirit is 
here!" gossiped the busy little snowflakes in their thin, icy 
little voices, as they bumped against the window-panes, and 
then sank to rest in the fast-growing drifts. 

And the children, always on tiptoe for fun, clapped their 
tiny hands and sang, " Christmas is coming! " for they under- 
stood the message. Thus it was that the Christmas Spirit 
was discovered, and he crept into each little heart and filled 
it with love, while he filled the whole room with such radiance 
that from every comer came the old, old message, "Peace 
on earth, good will to men." 

**♦ 

It [was as yet three weeks to Christmas, and the story 
of the "Babe in & manger" was alreadv being told. This 
story was told early for a purpose, for gifts were to be made. 
And th^se gifts were to mean something to the children. 
Love was to be woven into each one. It seems strange, 
does it not, after all the gifts are finished, for the teacher to 
tell this story the last thing to children. The gifts are based 
on the story, and why not tell the story first ? 

The children of Miss Rose's room were so small — only 
six years old — that only the simplest kind of little gifts 
could be considered at all. This, added to the fact that Miss 
Rose felt that she could give only a little money for materials, 
made it still more difficult. But, " Where there *s a will," etc. 

On the outside of the door a small card one morning read 
thus: "Santa Claus Garden." It needed but a peep inside 
to know the meaning of the words. 

If there ever was a workshop it was that room, for little 
jars of paste stood here and there, tooth-picks, brushes, 
scissors, paper, wax pencils, ribbons, and the dozen and one 
other things needed for the gifts stood beside them. 

Reading and number lessons on the blackboard showed that 
Santa Claus Garden had indeed invaded the primary room. 
Tho'e was one number lesson all about flower seeds, and 
envelopes, and inches, and how many two-cent stamps a 
florist would have to use, etc., and a nearby drawer could 
have told a secret about this number lesson if it had wanted to. 

In that drawer, packed in nice little rows, were thirty-five 
envelopes made by the children. They were made of gray 
paper and were about three inches square. 

Up in one corner a tiny red house had been cut out of 
paper, its doors and windows drawn in and then pasted to the 
ttivelope. 

Around the house, and in front, a garden had been drawn 
and colored with wax pencils. Green dots indicated leaves, 
and red, yellow, blue, and violet dots stood for the blossoms. 

Under each picture was printed, *'S€e<is for a Cirand- 
mother's Garden." 

Inside of the en\'elopcs were seeds of some of the common 
flowers of our grandmothers' time — zinnias, sunflowers, 
morning gbries, hollyhocks, and others. The see<ls had 
been saved, begged, and bought. 

On another board a sj)elling lesson showed such words as 



windmiU^ pretty^ water^ iulips^ and that lesson, too, could 
have told a secret, for in a big box, securely hidden from 
curious eyes, were thirty-five little Dutch blotters. The 
outside of the blotters were pale blue and three and one-half 
inches square, while the blotters themselves were white and 
four and one-half inches square, so that when the outside 
was tied on with very narrow blue ribbon, in the centre of 
the white square, a white margin showed all the way around. 
On the blue square the children had traced a little Dutch 
windmill scene. It was such a simple little scene. Then 
with some bluing the outline had been filled in. The very 
simplicity of the scene, just the windmill itself with a few 
lines to show the land, made it pretty. 

On a back board was drawn what was supposed to be a 
torn leaf from a cook book, and on it was a receipt for sugar 
cookies — a reading lesson. Now, whenever the children 
looked in that direction, they unconsciously smacked their 
lips and laughed softly to themselves, for that board reminded 
them of a very happy day, in fact, the very happiest day that 
some of them had ever had creep into their gray little lives. 
There had been a real mixing-bowl, and a real spoon, and 
real sugar, and real flour, and real ever so many other things, 
until there had been such a lot of real dough. 

And then, oh, then, what a scrubbing and washing of 
hands there was, and after that the whitest of papers laid on 
each desk, and still later the newest of clothe^ins laid beside 
the papers! Think of having a piece of real cooky dough to 
roll and cut, for the little clothespins were used as rollers, 
and you can ah-eady see the good time. 

The cookies were cut out heart-shaped by means of little 
heart-shaped cooky cutters. Miss Rose bought three cooky 
cutters at three cents each, and the children took turns. 
Each child had half a dozen cookies. Then a mother — I 
think mothers are the loveliest people — baked them in big 
pans and we s{Hinkled pink sugar over them the last thing 
before they were baked. Each little cooky was about one 
and one-half inches long, and oh, they looked so pretty! 
There were a few extra ones left, and we broke them up and 
ate them. We think they are the best cookies we ever tasted. 

We have packed them up and tied them with dainty pink 
ribbon, six in a package, and we have tied a little white beort- 
shaped tag to each package, and on the tags we have written, 
** Sweet hearts for my Sweetheart." I know who will get 
them, too, for a six-year-old's sweetheart is his mother, always ! 

The children were too small to attempt boxes with covers, 
so we wrapped the hearts in waxed paper and tucked them 
away in a tin box, to be taken home later. The children 
themselves chose which little gifts were for which. Of 
course we couldn't make enough for all of the family, for 
many of the families were large and, after all, our time was 
short, for it takes little people a long, long time to make even 
the simplest gifts. So, although we had been working ''since 
ever so many times," as Jack expressed it, many of the 
family people were neglected. But everbody must be re- 
membered, so at last Miss Rose hit upon a plan. 

The Christmas before, whik passing through a street of 
fine houses, Miss Rose had noticed a wreath of hoUy tied 
with red ribbon, hung upon the outside of the front door, and 
within the wreath a card was fastened, upon which was written 
''Merry Christmas." 

It was such a pretty idea, this of wishing the whole worM 
gladness, that Miss Rose had remembered it, and so she 
planned that each child might have something of the kind, 
but much less elaborate, of course. 

Thirty-five pieces of cardboard were passed out. These 
pieces of cardboard had circles of holly leaves bektographed 
on them. The children cut around the outside, in and out 
among the leaves, themselves, and also around the inside, 
helped by Miss Ro.se, until only the circles of leaves were 
left. These leaves were colored green, with water colors. 
A tiny bow of holly-red ribbon was tied to the top of each 
wreath, by which the wreath could be fastened to the door. 
At the lx)ttom of the wreath a cluster of holly leaves had 
been left. Miss Rose had in\ ested in a krge stick of sealing- 
wax aiKl this she melted and helped the children drop in the 
form of little holly berries where the cluster of leaves was. 

Then Sam brought his printing press to school, and on 
very small cards — for the space left in the centre of the 
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wreath was very small, not more than four inches in diameter 
— he helped the children print, one by one, " Merry Christ- 
mas." These cards, of course, were to be fastened to the 
door first, and then the wreaths hung over them. 

There must have been many people blessed by the little 
Christmas greetings as they passed by the houses later and 



read the crooked little cards, for what richer blessing could 
one have than the sincere wish of a pure-hearted little child 
that all might be happy? 

And these are some of the good times that the Christmas 
Spirit saw as he lingered in the little shabby school-room, 
where Love and Joy and Happiness dwelt. 



Heigh-ho for the Holly 



Heigh-ho for the holly, the gay branching holly! 

The brave little berry that lives in the wood, 
Caring naught for the snow, heigh-ho, naught for the snow, 

Which it jauntily wears as its hohday hood. 



'Tis Christmas they* re keeping, while all the earth's sleeping, 
Those ruddy-cheeked berries, so sturdy and bright; 

With a rustle of leaves, heigh-ho, set all ablow, 
Yes, the holly keeps Christmas by day and by night. 



What Way Could be Better? 

A lesson from Christmas may not come amiss if it have a 
wide application. We are asked not to destroy the faith of 
the child and his enjoyment of the Christmas delusion, but 
truth and poetry can go together. To a merry group of little 
children watching the distribution of the gifts of the Christmas 
tree it was plainly stated that there is no such person as 
Santa Claus. "But," said the father of the family, "I am 
going to be Santa Claus." He then, in the presence of the 
children, put on the robes and white hair, the beard and the 
artificial snow which transformed him in appearance into the 
typical St. Nicholas. As the transformation took place before 
their eyes, the attitude of the children changed, and they 
were just as ready to accept and enjoy the truth as they 
would have been to accept and enjoy the fiction. 

— Christian Register 



Let Children Have Their 
Fancies 

W^e forget, in this matter of Santa Claus, that the average 
child will be quite as willing to "play" that Santa Claus 
comes down the chimney as to "believe" that he actually 
does. Very few children actually believe in fairies, though 
fairies are very real to them, just as are all the creatures of 
their imaginings. In talking about Santa Claus to our chil- 
dren we are not deceiving them unless we reiterate to them 
that Santa Claus is a real entity and actually comes down 
the chimney. The child-world dees not demand human 
limitations and attributes for its heroes, and the parent who 
cannot adapt truth to the uses of an imaginative child, but 
must be constantly pulling him to the earth by leading-strings 
of dull fact, is sadly lacking in the vocation of teacher. Allow 
the child to imagine, if he chooses, that "any hillside may 
open upon fairy-land," but do not tell him so. Let him have 
his fancies, but it is indeed a grave question whether we want 
ever to give a child a chance to reproach us with having told 
him a falsehood. For it is a far more serious thing than we 
imagine to tell a child that Santa Claus will come down the 
chimney and fill his stocking if he is a good child. It b an 
injustice to the child, and very often the first seeds of unbelief 
and doubt are sown in the child's mind in exactly this way. 



It is even more important to teach our children how to believe 
than what to believe. Let us teach them how to accept ideals 
as such, and to preserve them safe and unharmed. In our 
earnest endeavor to keep our child's faith in us let us have 
a care not to rob him of his fancies; let him keep them as 
fancies, for thoughts are things, and we do not know how 
many childish dreams come true when the soul comes at last 
into its own ! — Sd, 



Origin of the Christmas Tree 

Perhaps the oldest sacred idea in existence is of a world 
tree, a tree of life, whose roots reached into inmiortality. 
In the far north the ash tree was typical; in Germany and 
central Europe the pine was held sacred. Their branches 
played a prominent part in the rejoicings attendant on the 
holy season, which was known as yule, gule, iul, and a 
number of similar names. These people brought the yule 
tree into their Christianity, the missionaries little protesting, 
as a rule. In England the skin-clad Anglo-Saxons were made 
to hew their yule trees to pieces as idolatrous symbols, and 
every good Catholic was bidden to bum the logs in token 
that the Holy Child had destroyed heathenism. 

The converts asked nothing better. At that time of year 
a yule log was twice as comfortable as a yule branch, and 
much more conducive to good cheer. It has blazed on the 
Christmas hearth for more than a thousand yule tides since, 
and went out only when the hearth itself gave way to less 
poetic but more effective methods of heating. Many of the 
superstitions and traditions of the pagan yule tree were con- 
tinuea as long as the Christmas log was alight. In some parts 
of England the log was represented by a bundle of ash fagots 
bound together. In all cases a brand was kept every year 
to light the next year's log with. The careful preservation 
of the brand was a certain preventive of the destruction of 
the house by fire. 

The most beautiful tradition attached to the burning of 
the yule log was that old wrongs and heart-burnings perished 
therem, and, as long as the flame was bright on the walls, 
enemies were at peace with one another. This truce was not 
always rigidly kept, it is true. There have been dark and 
cruel yule tides in the history of our race. But in the main 
the true spirit of Christmas was kept. 

— New York Evening Post 
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A Construction Lesson 

A Sheepfold 

Orpha M. Marshall, Mich. 

(I wished to be very sure that this sheepfold was true to the Eastern 
construction and wrote Miss Marshall to this effect. I venture to give 
her replv here, as everything concerning the ancient shepherd life is of 
special mterest in the Christmas season. — The Editor) 

My dear Mrs, Kellogg: 
I will try and answer the questions received in ^our letter yesterday. 

First, I invented the construction and dictation of the sheepfold, 
which I send you. I received the idea first from the description con- 
tainMl in "Ben Hur," from which I get material for presenting the 
story of the birth of Christ to the children every year. I obtains my 
first design from Smith's "Bible Dictionary," Vol. IV., page 2963. 
I am sending you a sheepfold carefully workeid out from the illustration 
given on that page, with one exception, vip,, the building in the illus- 
tration is longer than mine, having four archways. I useid this design 
one year, but found it too difficult for the little people, although it was 
used successfully in the third and fourth grades. I obtained the design 
I sent the dictation for, from an illustration given on a Sunday school 
card. It has all the essentials of the one given in Smith's Dictionary, 
vff., the low, rather flat building, with archways, and the fenced in- 
closure with gateway. Let me quote Smith: 

"Sheepfol£, as usually constructed in the East, are low, flat buildings, 
erected on the sheltered sides of the valleys, and, when the nights are 
cold, the flocks are driven in them, but in ordinary feather they are 
merely kept within the yard. During the day, of course, they are led 
forth to pasture by the shepherds. The folds are defended by a wide 
stone wall, crowned by shaq> thorns which the wolf will rarely attempt 
to scale. The leopard and panther, however, when pressed with hunger, 
will overleap the thorny hedse and make havoc of the flock. In 
Greece the writer has seen folds built merely of a parapet of bushes or 
branches, placed at the entrance of caves, natural or made for the 
purpose in the side of hills or rocky ledges. A porter kept the door 
of the larger folds." 

By the way, Thompson's "The Land and the Book" has very 
interesting descriptions of pastoral life, customs, etc., as well as every- 
thing else pertaining to the Holy Land. 

Second, in regard to the importance of the fence, let me quote from 
"Ben Hur," Book I., Chapter XI., beginning with the second para- 
graph: 

"At the side farthest from the town, close under a bluff, there was 
an extensive 'marah,' or sheepcot, ages old. In some long-foigotten 
foray, the building had been unroofed and abnost demoli^ed. The 
enclosure attached to it remained intact, however, and that was of more 
importance to the shepherds who drove their charges thither than the 
house itself. The stone wall around the lot was hi^h as a man's head, 
yet not so high but that sometimes a panther, or a lion, hungering from 
the wilderness leaped boldly in." 

Now, as to the making of the fence, etc., it is not so difficult as it 
sounds, as one has their own paper, ruler, etc., and can show each step 
as well as dictate. If a child has trouble about getting "the fence on 
straight" I help him with the pasting. When the fold is completed, 
you should see how delighted tne children are while pointing out the 
places where the shepherds probably kindled the fire, "partook of their 
numble supper, and sat down to rest and talk, leaving one on watch." 

O. M. M. 

Directions 
Give each child a lead pencil, scissors, if you have them, 
and a piece of drawing paper — common wrapping paper 
will do — 6^ by 4i^. 





a 




— c 


Jlr 


d 



Dictation 

Hold the paper in your hand so the long way^of the paper 
is straight up and down, or vertical. 

Place the two top comers of the paper together so they are 
even, then hold them between the thumb and a finger of your 
left hand. 

Pass the thumb and a finger of your right hand along the 
two top edges of the paper from the left, making a crease at 
the]right to mark the middle of the top edge, as at a (Fig. i), 
being careful not to crease the centre of the paper. 

In the same way find the middle of 
the remaining three edges of the paper, 
as, 6, c, d. 

Lay the paper on the desk so the long 
way of the paper runs from the front 
toward the back of the desk. 

Take the front edge of the paper and 
fold it to meet the creases c and d. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to 
meet the creases c and d. 

Turn the paper on the desk so that we 
will have a cupboard, or a window with 
shutters. 

Open the cupboard doors, or window 
shutters. 

Take the front edge of the paper and 
fold it to meet the creases a and h. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to 
meet the folded front edge. 

Take this folded paper in your left 
hand so that the single and folded edges 
are on the left side. 

From the right folded edge cut the 
triangles a e and / b, (Fig. 2) 

If you have no scissors, fold, creasing 
well, and tear. 

Open the paper. 

Cut or tear along the fold from g to h, (Fig. 3) 

Lap the piece / over the piece m so that the comer o touches 
the comer a; paste; trim the piece m even with the edge, 

Lap the piece n over the pasted piece /, w, so that the edge 
.r, 5, is even with the edge 0^ x; paste. 

Cut out the archways, A 5, and C (Fig. 4), leaving one- 
half inch space at the top and one-quarter inch space at each 
side and between them. 





Fig. 3 



Fig. z 



For the fence to enclose a yard give each child two strips 
of drawing or wrapping paper, one inch wide aadjnine inches 
long; also two rulers, one three-eighths of an inch wide, the 
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Other two inches wide. By the way, I cut these 
rulers from 5x5 sewing cards. I have several 
sets vaiying in width from one-half of an inch 
to three inches. I find them very useful in 
many ways. 

Dictation 



<^ 



Lay a strip of paper on the desk so the long 
way of the paper runs from the front toward 
the back of the desk. 

Take the narrow ruler and place it across 
the strip of paper so that the back edge of the 
ruler^is even with the back edge of the paper. 
Take the lead pencil and draw a line close to 
the front edge of the ruler. 

Take the wide ruler and place it across the 
strip of paper so that the front edge of the ruler 
is even with the front edge of the paper. Take 
the lead pencil and draw a line close to the back 
edge of the ruler. Crease the paper on this 
line. 

Rule and crease the other strip of paper in 
the same way. Paste the oblong y (Fig. 5) to 
the side of the sheepfold so thit the line v 
runs along the front edge of the fold, and the 
edge w is even with the bottom edge of the 
fold. The end z should stand parallel with 
the front of the sheepfold, and at right angles 
to a. 

Paste the other strip on the opposite side of 
the sheepfold in the same manner, excepting 
that the end z should be cut off from this 
strip. Cut, or tear, along the fold b. Fig. $ The fence 
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A Christmas Tableau 

Antoinette L. Canmeld 

I should be delighted to see a reprint of the beautiful 
"Christmas Cradle Song" by G. F. Wilson," which appeared 
in your magazine a few years ago. Evay primary school 
should know it. There is a beautiful accompaniment which 
may be purchased of the composer for only twenty-five cents. 
We combined the song with a sort of tableau. The platform 
represented a bedroom. At the centre rear was a fireplace, 
roughly constructed of wood, and covered with red paper, 
chalked off to represent brick. The mantle was decorated 
appropriately wi^ four baby stockings, hanging from it. 
Scattered about the platform were four tiny rockers, a doll's 
bed, cradle, and doll carriage. Four little girls with dolls 
in long baby clothes mounted the platform and seated them- 
selves in the rockers. As the accompaniment was played 
the little mothers sang to their babies (rocking in time) the 
"Christmas Story." During the interlude between the third 
and fourth verses they stood at the front of the platform 
intendy looking at the dollies lying across their fore-arms. 
In this position they sang the last verse and upon reaching 
the final refrain, swayed dollies in \mison with the music, 
observing the "dim. and rit." at the very close. Then one 
tiptoes to the doll carriage, another to the cradle, and one to 
each side of the bed, tenderly puts dolly in bed, tucks her 
in and gives her a good-night kiss — after which each little 
mother silently tiptoes off the platform. 

Martin Luther's beautiful "Cradle Hymn," which every 
child should know, may be sung (omitting the refrain) to the 
music of "The Christmas Cradle Song." 



The Golden Christmas 

Again awakes the music old — 

Of angels in the sky; 
Again we hear their harps of gold. 

In friendahlp from on high: 
It is the festival of love, 

Of children and the child; 
Of earth below and heaven above, 

In beauty reoonciled. 

Again we see the gbwing star 

Adom the depth of blue. 
And wise men journey from afar 

The cradled stall to view; 
And wisdom' is our gift to-day. 

In spirit undefiled, 
To walk with them the starlit way, 

And hail the bvely child. • 

Again the shepherds in the field 

Watch well their fiocks by night, 
And hear the heavens an anthem yield 

To give the world delight; 
Oh sweet and low, and loud and clear, 

Our hearts by it beguiled. 
The wondrous word of praise we hear, 

And bless the little Child. 

— William BrurUan in Every Other Sunday 



A Christmas Tree for Schools 

Beulah Swithson 

The kindergarten and primary grades of the Nogales 
(Arizona) School thoroughly enjoyed their Christmas tree 
this year, as the idea was unusual and unique. I think your 
readers might enjoy a description. 

During the month of December, the teacher? planned to 
put into their work as much as possible of the Christmas 
spirit, and to weave into the language work descriptions of 
the way the festival is cdebrated in foreign lands. All the 
varied occupations tended as far as possible to carry out the 
Christmas idea, the children were encomuged to put forth 
their best efforts, since all their work was to help out at 
Christmas; the tree was kept a profound secret, as the teachers 
wished it to come as a glad surprise. 

By dint of much effort in this bare region^ we obtained 
a scrub-oak: a bucket was nailed to the platform, the tree 
planted in it, and steadied by means of wires fastened to the 
wall. The tree was then draped with the colored papier 
chains (made by the children) so as to hide its defects, and 
give it a round appearance. Various decorations were placed 
on it in as effective a manner as possible — dolls, fruits, 
flowers, leaves, animals, catslip, paper folding, geometrical 
designs, bells, etc., all objects made and colored by the 
children. 

The platform was strewn with green, and the animals and 
other appropriate decorations were placed about in the grem. 
Back of the organ was a very large bunch of green — across 
from this green to the tree were draped white paper chains, 
forming somewhat of a canopy; from the other side a niimber 
of chains were hung from the tree to the door. Along the 
top of the boards a taut string was stretched, greens were 
placed behind it, also behind the various pictures. Bunches 
of mistletoe were hung here and there on the wall. The 
board decorations consisted of two little girls asleep — " Wait- 
ing for Santa Claus," "Santa Driving his Deer," "Santa 
with his Tree on the House-top,'^ "The Fireplace with the 
Stockings," "The Christmas Bells," and a bunch of mistle- 
toe. The children prepared Christmas cards for each visitor, 
which were distributed at the door. If the school is not too 
large, prepare for each patron a roll or envelope of samples 
of his child's work for the term. It is quite a nice idea to 
send out invitations prepared by the children. 

This work, while tedious, repays for itself in the interest 
created and the earnest t^fforts put forth by the pupils for it3 
success. 
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A New Red Riding-Hood 

A Study of a Poem 
Ambrosine Salsbuky 

IT was very near to Christmas and the end of the week 
found the busy workers in Miss Green's room ready for 
a story. The class was excited, because ever since the 
afternoon session had begun, a movable blackboard 
had been covered over. Why was it covered over? Ah! 
that was the question! 

A call to attention, and the bright eyes of the children were 
fixed upon their dearly loved teacher. She was so full of 
surprises, that life in her room, even with increasing number- 
work problems, still held things worth living for. Outside, 
the snow was on the ground — in the country white and pure, 
in the city not quite so pleasant. 

''Would you like to hear a story about a day when the 
snow was even thicker than it is to-day, and some tiny things 
were having a hard time?" 

There were no doubts about the story being wanted, so 
Miss Green walked to the blackboard, pausing to say, "I 
want you to look at the picture carefully, then you can follow 
my story." 

Off came the cover, and a murmur of " Ohs " filled the room. 
What the children saw was a winter scene, and, looking out 
from a window of a house, a little child. There was what 
must have been a lawn in summer, now covered with drifted 
snow and bent pine trees seemed to show how strongly the 
wind was blowing. Near some tall elm trees powdered with 
snow was a stump, and close by sat a squirrel. He did not 
look exactly happy, because for one thing he could not find 
his nuts, and the wind blew the fine snow right in his eyes. 
High up in an elm tree perched a blue-jay, and flapping his 
wings overhead was a big crow. Away to the west showed 
a bit of simset, and right in the snow stood a little girl in a 
bright red hood I 

The children smiled appreciatively. This was a Red 
Riding-Hood they had not thought of, and how clever Miss 
Green was to be able to make her look just like that! The 
little girl seemed to have something in her hands which she 
was just going to throw to the birds and squirrel. 

It was a beautiful picture and the children sat spell-bound, 
pitying the squirrel and blue- jay for having to be out in the 
storm. 

The work of art on the blackboard had taken Miss Green 
some time to do, but she felt that her lessons in blackboard 
drawing were not thrown away when her story could be so 
well illustrated. 

Then she began in the orthodox way: 

" Once upon a time there was a family living in that house 
you see, really and truly people, a father and mother and 
three or four children. One little girl was looking out of the 
window; in fact, her nose was flattened against the glass! 
There hkd been a great snowstorm, and the snow was so deep 
that the birds and squirrels had begun to be anxious. Haw 
were they going to get enough to eat, if this kind of weather 
kept on! The squirrel had lost his nut-hole, and the blue- jay 
and crow had nothing to eat that day. The little girl watching 
at the window thought the birds and squirrel saw that she 
had both nuts and com. 

" The snow looked very deep and she wondered if she would 
be allowed to go out. Rimning off to find her father and 
mother, she said to them: 

"* What is it the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs. 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He^s asking for my nuts, I know; 
May I not feed them on the snow?' " 

"Her parents said yes, she might go, only she must be 
well wrapped up, must wear her high boots and her warm 
red hood. She dressed herself quickly and started out on 
to the lawn. The snow was very deep in places, and aU 
that her father and mother could see was a little patch of red 
bobbing about. 



"The squirrel was getting quite excited, but he kept a 
sharp lookout; as for the blue- jay, he squawked loudly. 
The crow said nothing, but thought that he wasn't going to 
be i scare-bird! That little girl he had often seen, and she 
never threw stones or used a pop-gim like some boys he 
knew. The red hood went nearer to the stump, and then 
when she got a good place to stand, she gently threw out 
some nuts near the squirrel and corn to the birds. This was 
what she said when she called them: 

" 'Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak — 
Come, black, old crow, come, poor blue-jay. 
Before your supper's blown away! 
Don 't be afraid, we all are good, 
And I'm mamma's Red Riding-Hood.* " 

Miss Green stopped and repeated the last two lines slowly. 
The children smileid; they had been practicing the first line 
ever since the fall, and with some success, as a number of 
birds near the school building could testify. 

"Isn't there any more?" they cried; and the teacher 
answered, "The bird and the squirrel ate up the com and 
nuts, I am sure, and were very grateful to the little girl. If 
you would like to hear the whole story, close your eyes and 
see if you can see what I read." 

Red RroiNG-HooD 

" On the wide lawn the snow lay deep 
Ridged o'er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine tr^s sung 
The naked elm-boughs tossed and swung. 
While through the window, frosty starred 
Against the sunset purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk's gray fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift 
The squirrel, poising on the drift 
Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 



"It came to pass, our little lass 
With flattened face across the glass, 

*Oh! see!' she cried, 'the poor blue- jays 
What is it that black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He's asking for my nuts, I know. 
May I not feed them on the snow ?' 



"Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm sheltered in her hood of red. 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn 
She floundered down the wintry lawn. 
Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 



" She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and com 
And thus her timid guests bespoke: — 

' Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak — 
Come, black old crow, come, poor blue-jay 
Before your supper's blown away! 
Don't be afraid, we all are good; 
And I 'm mamma's Red Riding-Hood.' " 



>.< 



WhiUier 



The eyes which had been diligently screwed up, opened 
mth still keener interest in the picture, and Miss Green held 
up a set of stencilled pictures to be colored. Each card had 
a squirrel, crow, blue-jay and little girl outlined upon it, 
while below were the two lines: 

"Don't be afraid, we aU are good 
And I 'm mamma's Red Riding-Hoo^' 

uigiiizea oy v^rrOOQlC 
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In the Primary Room IV 

December 

Eleanor Cameron, Iowa 

Christmas in the Primary 

She planned her work a month before, 

Chose game and song and rhyme, 
Collected pictures by the score 

To use at Christmas time. 
She vowed to tell, in simple way. 

What every child should know 
About the first glad Christmas Day 

^ many years ago. 

She searched her journals through and through 

For *' pieces" fit to speak, 
That each small tot might something do 

However young and weak. 
She scanned each page with eager eye; 

She sought, both far and wide. 
Some new ideas that she might try 

For gifts at Christmas-tide. 

December cameT The tots, with care, 

Were drilled to speak and sing; 
Wee fingers struggled to prepare 

Each gift — a Uainty thing! 
Th(B fathers got a match-safe new, 

The baby's doll was done. 
And mother's book and grandma's, too; 

They tliought of every one. 

At last the closing day was near; 

The school-room glowed with green; 
The children spoke with voices clear; 

The Christmas tree was seen; 
The last proud parent went away; 

The teacher with a smile. 
Said, "Oh, how tired I am to-day! 

But it was all worth while!" 

Sense Training and General Information 

The Making of Color Boards 

The color boards used- in the sense training work can be 
eaialy made by the teacher. The material for the color slips 
may be obtained at any stationery store and the mats, which 
should be atieast nine by seven inches, are for sale either 
in the ^esifed size or in the large sheets suitable for cutting. 
For variety, use other color forms beside the square and ob- 
long. Cut leaves, crescents, circles, butterflies, etc., and 
paste them upon the mkts in any desired grouping. The 
number of colors 6n the different mats should grade from 
two to six, as the work must progress from the simple to the 
complex. For the advanced work, a pleasing color board is 
made by pasting all of the rainbow tints upon one piece of 
mat. Place the color oblongs together in such a way that 
the comers of the smaUer ends, by touching, will form a 
tiny circle at the centre. Another good plan is that of arrang- 
ing the six colors in two groups and pasting them both upon 
one mat. Make several color boards of this pattern, using 
all of the different combinations that form the number six. 
In this way, 4he; children may be led to visualize, not only 
the entire Kalf dozen colors, but also the arrangement and 
order of the colors in each group. 

In the games where the tassels are used, the teacher, for 
variety, may substitute the balls used in kindergartens. 
Carry on the same plan of procedure, using the expression, 
"Swing the ball," instead of the other orders. The same 
plan may be otherwise modified by detaching the strings 
and rolling the colored balls upon a long table. 

During the short space of time given to the children for 
visualization, the room should be perfectly quiet. Silence 
and the cessation of all motion are valuable aids in securing 
the intense concentration that is necessary for successful work 
in any sense training lesson. Each game should be conducted 
in such a manner that the children who are most attentive 
are given the privilege of taking part in the fun. For instance, 
a very attentive child who, after visualizing a row of little 
children succeeds in naming them in order, should be chosen 
to take a place in the next j^^roup that is selected for the same 
device. Try to infuse into the work such a spirit of enjoyment 
that participation in the sense training game will be coveted 



as a privilege. Carry out each device with speed and vigor, 
as a slow, dragging game, by the loss of attention and interest, 
defeats the very ends which the sense training drill aims to 
secure. 



SuGGESirvE Outline of Work- 
First Week 



- Second Month 



work. 



Game i Seeing. Comparison of size. Incidental 

Give idea of terms larger and smaller. 
Game 2 Hearing. Location by sound. 
Game 3 General information. Teach names of the conmion 

kinds of leaves. 
Game 4 Touch. Develop sense of weight by the use of 

heavy and light objects. 
Seat Work Visualization of objects by use of simpler leaves. 

Game 1 

Step a Select several children, who stand in a row at the 
front of the room. Take one child at a time and show two 
objects in consecutive order. After the objects have been 
di^layed and taken away, thechild-make&a statement as to 
the size of the things shown to, him. This may be done in 
the form of a complete sentence, as, **The first object was 
smaller than the second," or by the use of the two words, 
"Larger," "Smaller." In the last case, both articles are 
described. 

Step h Use objects that differ but slightly in size. Before 
taking Step h, be sure that every child can quickly and 
accurately describe any two objects that may be held up 
before him. 

Game 2 

Children at seats close eyes. Choose one pupil, who runs 
about the room and stops in a desfred place and asks, " Where 
am I?" One child i^ chosen to answer the question. 

Game y 

Step a Before giving this device, the children should 
know the form and name of every leaf common to the locality. 
Take off a drawing of each kind of leaf by tracing around 
the edge of a green leaf that is perfect in shape. Cut one 
leaf of every species, either from da^ green or heavy white 
paper, and paste each one upon a dark-colored mat. Begin 
the work with the simplest form of the visualization game. 
Hold up a leaf for a second and have all of a selected group 
of children tell its name instantly. In this manner, go quickly 
through all of the leaf forms until the children can tell each 
kind without hesitation. 

Step b Hold up two leaf cards for an instant. Choose a 
child to tell the names in correct order. 

Gdnie 4 . . 

Select several pupils and blindfold them. Take one child 
at ^ time and place him out in the front of the room with his 
back turned toward the children. Have the little one place 
both hands behind him. Put two objects into his hands, 
one after the other. Have the pupil describe the things that 
he held, as, "The first was heavier than the second," or 
simply use the terms, "Lighter," "Heavifirf* etc. 

Seat Work 

Seat work may be correlated with the sense training. 
Pass pencil and paper. Get the perfect attention of the 
entire class and then hold up threie miats ' containing the 
three simplest leaf-forms. Count three while the children 
look closely and then remove the models. Give* the order 
for the work as follows: "You may draw, in each square 
the leaf that you saw in the middle." Vary by selecting the 
first or last one. 



Second Week 



Game 



1 Seeing. Quick recognition of color and order by 

use of color boards. 
Game 2 Hearing. Recognition of several simultaneous 

sounds of the siime kind. 
Game 3 Touch. Distinguishing the species of a leaf through 

th^ sense of touch. ' 
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Game*4 Quick comprehension of several quick orders. 
Seat Work Color drill visualization. 



Bringing in motion. 



Game 1 

Hold up a color board and give a few seconds for visualization. Choose a 
child to wave the colored tassels in the order indicated on the color board from 
top to bottom, bottom to top, left to right, etc.. 

Game 2 

Choose three pupils to sing the scale at the same time. Children at seats 
should close eyes and the teacher passes quietly around the room touching the 
desired number of pupils. At the teacher's touch, each chosen little one sits 
upright and at a given signal the entire group quietly come to the front of the 
room, where they sing the scale in unison. Pupils at seats should name the 
number of pupils who sang and, if possible, tell the name of each one. 

Game 3 

Cut the common leaf-forms out of stiff cardboard. Children who may be 
selected should stand in a row, at the front of the room, with both hands behind 
them. Teacher places a leaf in between the fingers of each little one and allows 
a few seconds for the examination of the outline by means of touch. Call upon 
each child to tell the name of the particular leaf he holds. 

Gam^ 4 

Give three orders involving motion. Group these commands together and 
speak them very rapidly as one sentence. Select a pupil to carry out the given 
cUrections in the correct order. The child who is chosen, must perform the three 
separate acts without hesitation or time for any thought between orders. 

Seat Work 

At the same time, hold up several articles of different colors. Allow the 
children to study them for a moment. Give the command as follows: "Go 
to your seats and cut the red object," etc. 



Third Week 

Seeing. Drill in recognition of leaves. 

Hearing. Series of orders in connection with drill in the primary colors. 

Touch. Imitation of a series of touch motions. 

Incidental information. Use of terms "largest" and "smallest." 



Game i 
Game 2 
Game 3 
Game 4 
Seat Work Correlation with work in hearing. 

Game i 

Use leaf boards. Hold up three leaf forms in consecutive order. Choose 
pupils to tell names in correct sequence. Work for quickness. 

Game 2 

Use color boards. Give the order "Touch some red, white, blue and yellow." 
The little one who has been chosen by the teacher runs to the blackboard ledge 
and touches the indicated colors in order as he finds them on the color boards. 
Place the color boards in a row at the beginning of the game. 



Game 3 

One of the pupils rises and touches three objects, 
first one, touching each thing in the correct order. 



Another child imitates the 



Game 4 

Use three objects. Place a row of children in the front of the room. Blind- 
fold each one and have them all face the front blackboard. Take one child at 
a time and put into his hands (held behind him) three objects of different sizes. 
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Have him discover and state which object is smallest, largest, 
or mediimi. 

In connection with this device, the teacher will find it an 
ea^ matter to impress upon the minds of the little people 
the difference between the terms, "Smaller" and "Smallest," 
"Larger" and "Largest." 

. Seat Work 

Children dose eyes and listen. Teacher rings a bell, 
plays upon the piano, and taps upon a table. Children are 
given paper and charcoal, or scissors. Have them reproduce 
the object from which the last soimd proceeded, the first, etc. 
This suggestion admits of a large number of ways in which 
to vary the seat work. 

Fourth Week 
Game i Seeing. Use of tassels for drill in colors. 
Game 2 Hearing. Distinguishing between several sounds 

of the same kind. 
Game 3 Touch. Exercising sense of touch with and without 

the assistance of sight. 
Game 4 Drill in order. Giving of cardinal points. 
Seat Work Correlation with dnil on directions and quick 

visualization. 

Game i 

• Select a group of little ones and let them stand in a row at 
the front of the room. Give a tassel to each child. Coimt 
five while the children at the seats look carefully at the 
little people and the colors. Pupils at seats dose eyes and 
those in front change their places in the row. After the eyes 
are opened, one child leaves his seat and re-arranges the row 
in its former order. 

Game 2 

• Have every child dose his eyes and then, in some un- 
observed way, select three or four pupils and hand each one 



a whistle. At a sign from the teacher, these selected little 
ones come softly to the front and at another signal blow the 
whistles simultaneously. The children in their seats listen 
carefully and then open eyes. Choose one child to tell how 
many sounds were heard. The teacher should make a col- 
lection of whistles and keep them on hand for constant use. 

Game 3 
One child, blindfolded, stands in the front of the room 
near a table. Turn his back toward the other little people, 
so that all may see. Instruct the child to put his hands 
behind him and then place three or fom: objects, one at a 
time, between his fingers. Allow a second for examination 
of each different thing and then replace the object upon 
the table. Remove the bandage from the child's eyes and 
let him again pick up the objects in the exact order in which 
he received them from the teacher. 

Game 4 
Carefully teach the cardinal points and drill thoroughly 
upon each one. Give, in a rapid way, a series of oiders 
such as the following: "Face the north, run to the east, and 
close the west door." Begin with two orders and carry the 
game on until the children can correctly perform five con- 
nected commands (without hesitation). 

Seal Work 
While the teacher coimts five, the class should look toward 
the west side of the room and note the different objects to 
be foimd in that direction. Pass paper and pencil, or sdssors. 
Let the children, without looking again, cut or draw one of 
the objects they saw. After this device has been successfully 
carried out make it more difl&cult by having the little ones 
reproduce three or four objects in the order in which they 
were seen. 



The Christmas Fireplace 
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W Draw an oblong eight inches by fom: and one-quarter inches. 
Measure down one-quarter of an inch and draw dash line, 
to be folded back later. Measure down one inch next and 
draw line across. Measure in one inch and draw vertical 
dash line on each side. Measure in again one inch and draw 
two more dash vertical lines. Under central part of fireplace, 
draw a parallel line extending one-half a^ inch each end. 
Draw slanting lines from these ends up to fireplace. This is 
the standard for the andirons to rest upon. 
DirecHons for folding Fold hack the quarter inch space. 



Fold forward the shelf, cutting the two-inch lines above the 
bricks (shown in illustration). Fold out lines A, and fold 
hack lines B. The two fronts of the fireplace of course must 
be the same distance forward, and the shelf resting on them. 
Then draw and cut the andirons and candlesticks, and place 
them in position, and pin on the stockings as shown in sketch. 
One reason, if no other, why this fireplace should appeal to 
the teacher, is because no pasting is necessary; and it is quite 
probable that all the children will enjoy it thoroughly. 

A. M. 
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Why do Bells of Christmas Ring ? 
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Why do Mis of Christ-mas ring? Why do lit - tie chil-dren sing? i. Once a love . ly shin - ing star 

2. There a dar - ling ba - by lay 
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Seen by shep - herds from a - far. 
Pil-lowed soft . . up - on the hay ; 



Gent - ly moved un - til its light . Made a man - ger's era - die bright. 
And its moth - er sang and smiled, "This is Christ, the ho - ly child.** 
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Therefore bells at Christmas ring,Therefore little children sing. 

^4 
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Scissors' cuttine 



No Name Series IV 

December Happy Times 
Eleanor M. Jollie 




WE'VE been making rag dolls in our seat work 
time, and now the small ladies are finished. 
Yes, thirty-five of the queer little people of 
Ragland are ornamenting our crayon ledge. 
And oh! how good they smell, for their faces 
and hair are still wet with paint! 

After all, perhaps the less I say about those 
faces the better. But let me tell you this : the 
children painted them themselves with oD 
paints. Blue eyes, pink cheeks, red mouths, 
and brown hair have these Laurel Hil) 
fjl beauties. 

I Isn't it comforting to most of us that it isn't beauty in us 
altogether that our friends admire? I had a little friend 
Evetyn who went to school to a teacher noted for being 
homely. But love was there, love for every little one who 
came to the schod and sought a welcome, and Evelyn saw 
that love and that only. 

"Oh, IVe got such a beautiful teacher!" she would say 
happily at home, day after day. "She's so handsome!" 
Isn't that better than all of the good looks in the world, thai 
of being so beautiful inwardly that our friends forget our 
shortcomings? 

But to go back to the dolls. They are all named. Several, 
by the way, are named Beauty. You can't appreciate that 
name attached to these dolls as I can. We are only waiting 
for them to be quite dry and then we will dress them. 

"Not quite dry," say these anxious little pupils of mine, 
as with dainty touch they find out whether or not the long- 
looked-for time has come, for they know, as do I, the box of 
lovely, 1-o-v-e-l-y cloth over in the comer which I have begged 
piece by piece from friends of mine for dresses for the dolls. 
What will happen when the children choose, and three only 
can have the three diamond (?) breast-pins, donated by one 
of the mothers, I tremble to think. 

But perhaps you would like to know how we made the dolls. 
That is a very easy thing to tell you. Each child was given 
two oblongs of white cotton cloth and a paper pattern. 
The cloth was *jY by 10'', and the pattern was cut out of 
newspaper, just as you would cut a paper doll, having it, 
especially arms and legs, wide to admit of seams. Then 
the cloth was cut and it was sewed around the edge, a little 
at a time, and stuffed with sawdust. First the head, then 
the legs, then the arms, and last of all the body. When 
all was stuffed, the heads were covered with a coat of shellac, 
and when this was dry the faces were colored flesh color 
and the hair brown. Then came the day, a week later, 
when the faces were drawn and painted. Oh, happy day! 
Children love rag dolls. Listen to this bit of poem called 
by its author 

A Colored Rag Doll 

"Yas, I'ze Dinah, an' I'ze brack; 
I ain't no china, dat's a fac'; 
I gets frowed roun' when lil' miss mad, 
She knows I'ze cloth an' it won't hurt bad. 
But who gets de huggin' in lil' miss baid? 
Go 'long, you doll wiv' a china haid!" 



We have been making two or three little gifts for the home 
people in our school, and they are all laid away in a drawer 
sprinkled with "nice smelly stuff." Let us take them out, 
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one by one. Here are our match scratches, made in card- 
board construction time. Bright holly-red backgrounds, yoM 
see, cut like Fig. i, with a sand-paper cat pasted on, and then 
hung up by a piece of ribbon. 

The cats were made like this. Each child was given a ^Y 
square of sand-paper, a pattern of a cat, a lead pencil, pair 
of scissors, and a paint brush. On the back of the sand-paper 
squares, the children traced around the cat patterns and 
cut them out. With a brush and some ink the cats were 
painted, on the sanded side, into r^ular witch cats, as Uack 
as black can be. Then the cats were pasted to the back- 
ground, and the whiskers indicated by pen lines. A few pen 
hhes, also, represented the ground upon which the cats sat. 

*♦* 

Here are some candy boxes, all filled. Dainty, are they 
not? And so very easy to make. They are made of light 
pink cardboard (Fig. 2) with pink poppies pasted cm to thm. 
The poppies were cut from a roll of wall paper and pasted on 
before the boxes were bent. The white tissue pap)er inside 
was cut in the form of a circle, and the edge was tinted pink 
with diluted red ink. Then we tied up the comers with pink 
satin baby ribbon, glued the paper, ruffled and tucked in, 
and lastly filled the boxes with pink sugared popped com. 

Here is a receipt for making the popped com. You might 
like it. 

3 quarts popped com. 

3 cups granulated sugar. 

3 tablespoons butter. 

f cup water. 

A little bit of red coloring matter. 

Into the melted butter, in a pan, put the sugar, coloring 

matter and water, and boil it until it goes brittle when dropped 

into water (about fiftten minutes). Then pour over the com 

uigiiizea oy <._j\^\^"^l\^ 
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and stir. A very little of the coloring matter goes a long way. 
Pale pink popped com is far prettier than deeper red. 

*** 

Speaking of wall paper, here is one more gift made of it 
entirely, and this is a picture frame covered with it. Each 
child was given two squares of cardboard, each <^Y square, 
a piece of wall paper well covered with small flowers (we had 
violets, apple blossoms, daisies, bachelor buttons, or rambler 
roses on ours), of the same size (5J*) and a brush, piece of 
clean white cloth, and a doll's cup fut of flour paste. The 




paper was pasted to one of the squares, and then put under 
a book to dry until the next day. The paste was applied 
with a brush, and the piece of cloth was used to smooth the 
paper after it was pasted to the cardboard, so that no blisters 
would show when it was dry. The next day out of the two 
pieces of cardboard each child cut two circles, each having a 
radius of aj^. Again, on the ones covered with paper, circles 
having a radius of i" were drawn and cut out, leaving a 
place for a tiny picture to be pasted in the middle of the 
flower-covered circle. After the pictures were pasted in, the 
back of the frame was fastened on to the front circle by 
means of ribbon, and a tiny ribbon was drawn through the 
top so that the frame could be hung on the wall. 

Just here let me add that the making of wall paper has 
reached such a high degree of artistic perfection that it is 
hardly distinguishable from water color in its effect on little 
baskets, frames, etc., at a short distance from one. The 
paper dealers, many of them at least, have sample books of 
wail papers, which, after a short time, are useless to them. 
I have always found the dealers most willing to let us have 
them and we have grown to depend upon their courtesy to 
help us out at Christmas time. ^ ^J 

V 

Doesn't it seem a pity that Christmas trees do not last 
longer? We always used to have ours brought into the 
school-room at the last minute, and then, before we knew it, 
it was all over. This year we have already had our tree to 
enjoy two weeks, and still there is another week to come. 
We have grown to love our sturdy little tree, with its sharp 
needles and straight stem. For fear that the needles would 
fall, we have the tree standing in a pail of water. The pail 
doesn't show, as pine boughs are heaped around the trunk 
of the tree. 

Decorated, did you ask? Oh, no; we love it just as it is, 
and the woodsy smell it gives out greets us at all hours. We 
sha'n't decorate it until the last thmg. I wish we might keep 
it forever, for it is better than any fern or rubber plant that 
ever grew. 



We have another Christmas tree, but this one is made of 
paper and crayola. It reaches from the ceiling to the floor 
and hangs between two windows. We pasted three sheets 
of manila paper together in order to have it long enough, 
and then we made the tree with the green, and black, and 
brown crayola. How we worked, half a dozen at a time, 
drawing needles on that tree, after the frame-work was made 
with the black and brown! But it is finished now, this 
product of thirty-five pairs of small hands, and the pride of 
thirty-five little hearts. 

And this is what it is for. Every time a good paper is 
handed in, and by good I mean not a perfect paper, but a 
paper that is the chfld's best, even if it is far from spotless 
and far from correct, up it goes, tacked on by means of a 
smaU fastener, to the tree, there to hang until the new year. 
And there those papers flutter, from little seven-year-old 
Gorton's, covered with blots, made by the trembling of a 
little hand that tried, oh! so hard, to hold the pen just right, 
to Bobby's, covered with perfectly formed letters. 

May they have such a happy, happy time, these little workers 
of mine, on that great day soon to come, and may all the little 
children of this great land have only sunlight and happiness 
on that most precious of all days, Christmas! 



The Relay Race 

For drill on addition combinations the children form in 
two lines, or more if the class is very large, facing the board. 
The first child in each line is given a piece of crayon. The 
teacher says, "Think of 15" (or any other nimiber in use). 
Each child thinks of a combination making 15. At a signal 
the first child in each line writes this combination, lays down 
the crayon and runs to his seat, the next child taking the crayon 
at once and writing his. So on, until all have written. The 
line in their seats first wins the race if the other line can find 
no mistakes in their work. After a little practice it may be 
required that no combination be repeated by the same side. 
The same may be used for subtraction and slightly varied 
for multiplication or division. M. L. D. 




Christmas Tree 

This had better be made using a pattern, although possibly 
third grade children can draw it free hand. The tree should 
be a dark green, with a bright colored tub in the Christmas 
red. The standard is folded back, so that the tree will stand 
up when finished. An appropriate motto might be written on 
the back of the tree, with the child's name. j<^ A. M. C. 
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Language Lessons for the Wee 
Ones I 

Fredericka Chase 

No one lesson will impress any given point upon a child of the baby 
grade; and especially is this true of language work, for in this subject 
we are combating not only the crudeness and limitation of speech in 
the child himself, but the inaccuracies to which he constantly listens 
at home and on the street. The following exercises, repeated and 
repeated, have proven helpful in impressing the correct forms of speech 
in regard to past tenses, past perfect tenses, predicate nominatives, and 
singular and plural verbs. 



John, let me see you run to the window. (John runs.) 

What did John do, Mary ? 

John ran to the window. 

Now back to your seat, John. 

What has John done now, Alice ? 

John has run back to his seat. 

Are you sure it was John who ran to the window, Fred ? 

Yes, it was he who ran to the window. 

II 

Alice, fly to my desk and back again. (Alice flies to the 
desk.) 

What did Alice do, John ? 

Alice flew to your desk. 

Right. Now Alice, fly back to your seat. 

What has Alice done now, Forest ? 

Alice has flown back to her seat. 

Was it Alice who flew to her seat ? 

Yes, it was she, 

III 

Ella, go to the blackboard. 

Walter, what did Ella do? 

Ella went to the blackboard. 

Right. Now Ella, back to your seat. 

What has Ella done now, Fred? 

Ella has gone back to her seat. 

Who was it that went to the blackboard, Alice ? 

U was she who went to the blackboard. 



IV 
Alice and Mary, bring me your pencils. 
What did Alice and Mary do, John ? 
They brought you their pencils. 

Take the pencils back to your desks, Mary and Alice. 
(Children return to their seals.) 
What have Alice and Mary done, Fred? 
They have brought their pencils back to their desks. 
Point to the girls who brought their pencils to me, John. 
It was they (pointing) who brought the pencils to you. 



John and Fred, think of something that is round. (The 
boys think.) 

Are you ready, boys ? 

Yes, we are ready. 

Tell me what you thought of. (Boys tell — ball, for 
example.) 

Alice, what did the boys think of that was round? 

The boys thought of a ball. 

Boys, think of something else that is round. (Boys think 
— the globe, for example.) 

Alice, what have the boys done? 

The boys have thought of a ball and of a globe. 

Who was it that thought of a ball and of a globe, Ella ? 

// was they (pointing) who thought of a ball and of a 
globe. 

VI 

Alice, stand. 

Who stood, Frank? 

Alice stood. 

If you had not known Alice's name, what could you have 
said? 

I could have said, It was she who stood. 

Fred, sit in this chair. 

Who sat in this chair? 

Fred sat in this chair. 

If you had not known Fred's name, what could you hav^ 
said? 

I could have said, // was he who s^t 
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VII 

(Children are told each to do some thing — raise a hand, 
or point, or hold a book — any little thing that can easily 
be done from the seats without confusicHi.) 

Fred, come and stand by my desk. Notice what the 
children aie doing. Point to each as I call. Ready. Who 
is holding up a reading book ? 

It is she who is holifing up a reading book. 

Who is holding a pencil? 

It is he who is holding a penal. 

I see two boys raising their right hands. Who are 
they? 

h is they who are raising their right hands. 

Who is standing by my desk ? 

It is I who am standing by your desk. 

VIII 

Alice and Mary, come out into the floor. 

AKce, what are you? 

I am BL Httle girl. 

What are you, Mary? 

I afn2i little girl. 

WhatbEUa? l^ 

She is a little girl. 

What are you both, Alice and Mary? 

We are both little girls. 

Ella, what are Alice and Mary? 

They are Httle girls. 

Alice, say what you are. 

I am z. Kttle girl. 

Ella, tett Alice what she is. 

You are a little girl. 

Ella, tell Mary what Alice is. 

She is a little girl. 

Who then can tell the whole story ? Mary ? 

Yes. 

Very well, let me hear you. 

I am a, little girl, you (pointing to Alice) are a little girl, 
she (lo(ddng at Mary and pointing to Alice) is a little girl. 
We are little girls, you (pointing to Alice and Mary) are little 
girls, they (pointing to Alice and Mary but looking towards 
some other child) are little girls. 

IX 
Where are you, Ella? 
/ am here. 
Where is Alice ? 
She is here. 

Where are you, Alice and Ella ? 
We are here. 

Ella, where are Alice and Mary ? 
They are here. 

Who can tell the whole story? 

/ am here, you are here (pointing to one), she is here. We 
are here, you are here (pointing to two), they are here. 



Where were you yesterday, Ella ? 

/ was at school yesterday. 

Where was Alice ? 

She was at school yesterday. 

Where were you, Alice and Ella, yesterday ? 

We were at school yesterday. 

Where were Fred and Mary yesterday? 

They were at school yesterday. 

Who now can tell the whole story? 

/ was at school yesterday, you (pointing to one) were at 
school yesterday, he was at school yesterday. We luere at 
school yesterday, you (pointing to two) were at school yester- 
day, they were at school yesterday. 



Yes, we AaveTead to-day. 

Have Fred and Frank read to-day? 

Yes, they have read to-day. 

Who can tell the whole story? 

/ have read to-day, you (pointing to one) have read to-day, 
he (or she) has read to-day. We . have read to-day, you 
(pointing to two) have read to-day, they have read to-diay. 




Bethlehem 

O blessed town of Bethlehem 

Within thy gray-green shade, 
Ringed round with terraced vineyard 

f^ depth of olive ^de: 
There on thy high green pastures 
The shepherds watdh their sheep. 
The low laiige moon shines Simmering 
O'er all the upland steep. 

O blessed town of Bethjehem, 

How happy is thy state! 
How blest above all palaces 

The stable at thy gate! 
For there in manger-cradle 

(Oh true the angel word!) 
As King enthroned of all the worlds 

Reigns Jesus Christ the Lord. 

— The Very Rev, Charles W. ShMs, D,D. 



XI 
Have you read to-day, Alice? 
Yes, / have read to-day. 
Has Fred read to-day? 
Yes, he has read to-day. 
Have you, Alice and Ella, r^d to-4ay ? 
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A Christmas Pie 

An entertainment which proved very successful in a primary 
school was furnished by a Jack Hom^ pie which contained a 
"plum" for every pupil. 

Each child who could afford to do so, had given five cents 
toward the expenses of the Christmas celebrations, and it 
cost just forty of those five-cent pieces to pay for the forty 
"plums" for the pie: balls, horns, and games for the boys, 
and dolls, dishes, paints, and books for the girls. 

The pie was made in a small wash-tub. A rpU of crepe 
paper was tied by a string around the tub and the top of the 
roll turned back down over the string, to form a decoration 
and incidentally hide the tub. Each "plum" was neatly 
wrapped in stiff paper and tied with a long string, to the free 
end of which was a slip of paper bearing a pupil's name. 
The packages were arranged in the tub so as to avoid, as far 
as possible, any tangling of strings, and a "crust" made of 
white paper scorched to represent browned pastry, and slit 
from the centre nearly to the edges to allow "plums" to be 
pidled through without tearing, sealed the top of the "pie." 

One of the tiniest boys stood upon the table and recited 
"Little Jack Homer," put in his thiunb and pulled out his 
"plum," a big ball which had been put right on top of the 
pile of "plums." How the children laughed! Then each 
child, in turn, came to the table, found the slip with his name 
upon it, and pulled out his "plum," and took a bag of pop- 
corn from the pile around the "pie." Now those children 
will not listen to a suggestion of a Christmas tree, for they 
know of something that is ever so much more fun. 

Teacher 



Order in the Cloakroom 

My children made such confusion in the cloak-room when 
hanging away wraps, and the monitors were so long in dis- 
tributing the piles of winter coats, that I confided my troubles 
to my sister. 

" Get some calendar sheets," she said. " Give each child 
a number, beginning at one side of the room. Continue up 
and down until you come to the last seat. Paste the numbers 
on the desks. Paste the corresponding numbers above the 
hooks in the cloak-room. Have each child hang his wraps 
on his own hook. Have two monitors to distribute the wraps. 
Have them begin, one at each end of the cloak-room, take 
the wraps down as they come, and distribute them rapidly, 
seat after seat." 

I did so, and it worked like a charm. There is no more 
tiresome holding up of heavy coats in my room. 

Relieved 



A Chart for Rural Teachers 

I think I have something that would interest your rural 
school teachers. Perhaps the plan could be used by city 
teachers, too, with some modifications, but my experience 
has been as a coimtry school teacher and I wish we could 
have a little comer just by ourselves for this. 

It is a "Round the Year" chart that my pupils have made, 
a page for each month, all the grades taking part, from the 
first to the seventh. We are to make the last page to-morrow, 
and the interest and enthusiasm roused up in September, 
far from abating, has become greater and greater. It has, too, 
been greatly admired by the parents, and has been the centre. 



the goal, rather, of many a lesson in drawing, nature study, 
spelling, history, literature, etc., and will be usefid in the 
future, as for reviews, school-room decoration, etc. 

Children are the same the world over — if it has proved 
such a success with my pupUs it would doubtless be the 
same with others. I believe tiiat you should have in Primary 
Education a description of the month's page each month, 
with complete directions, etc. It would be appreciated by 
many a coimtry school teacher, and probably it woidd help 
some city teachers, too. 

I spoke of this to my pupils. They were pleased with the 
plan of having many other children have the same "good 
time" (they do not call it work) as they had in making "our 
chart." 

I forgot to say that the cost of the whole chart is ten cents, 
two bottles of mucilage; but flour paste could be used. And 
the time spent on it was the language period (the grammar 
period of the higher grades) of a day near the end of each 
month; in a few cases, of two days. 

O. L. 



Cutting of Figures 

* One of the best forms of seat work which I have ever used 
is the freehand cutting of figures, Arabic and Roman. 

The cutting trains the eyes and hands of the children and 
teaches them neatness, besides impressing upon their minds 
the new symbols presented. 

For the first lesson I explain carefully how to cut the 
figures, how to turn the scissors, etc., and cut several figures 
before the class. The figures are written very large on the 
blackboard. When the children become skillful ihty may 
mount their cuttings on a colored sheet. 

At first the results may be dreadful, but after a few weeks 
you will find that the children's cutting is better than your 
own. Perseverance 



Back Numbers of Primary Education 

When the new number comes, I cut from that month of 
last year's issue what I wish to keep. The clippings strictly 
for use at that month I lay between the leaves of the new 
niunber. As I have done this for several years, I have all 
my old material ready to transfer to the new copy at once. 
I use the scrap-book scheme for articles of more general use. 

L. 



Writing with Beginners 

I write large copies, single words, on blackboard, and have 
children trace many times, going ovct the copy with a wooden 
skewer. When a child has difficulty in writing with chalk 
after much tracmg, I trace with the skewer as he writes, 
keeping just ahead of him as he writes just below the copy. 
I take care that he gets a continuous movement always. 

L. 



I wonder if teachers generally know of a little fifty cent 
compOation, Hazard's "Three Years with the Poets." It 
has only been out since 1904 — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
In my judgment it covers five years. 
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Santa Ckus •• a oonsteDadon among the itan 



Three of My Mothers 

A. L. P. 
Carl's 

His moth^ brought him to me on the day that school 
opened. His hair was carefully brushed downward from 
an imaginary dot on the crown of his bullet head, the tip of 
his nose was pug and freckled, his blouse was new and dark 
blue. He wore full length trousers, though they were neces- 
arily short even so. This was the frame-work of details 
over which spread my concept of a sheepish small boy of 
respectable German parentage. 

"I've brought you my oldest boy, teacher," his mother 
said. Her English was so broken that I could scarcely 
guess her meaning. 

"He's a bad, bad boy, teacher." 

" Oh, I hope not," with professional cheerfulness. 

I was permitted to add the detail of blue eyes to my previous 
list. 

"Yes, a very bad boy." She shook her head at him. 
"Be rough with him, teacher; be rough with him." 

I looked with disgust and pity at the mother who spoke 
so of her son. Then I laughed at my squeamishness, for her 
face was beaming with ill-suppressed tenderness upon the 
stolid lad. I suppose "there never was a little tyke, but that 
his mother loved him best." What matters a fashion of 
speech, a habit of the race ? 

James' 

James was not an agreeable addition to the second grade. 
His wrists and neck were black with the accretions of time, 
his hands spotted from brown to flesh-color — the friction of 
daily use being responsible for the paler sections. His hair 
had some time been cut, not by the bowl-on-the-head method, 
which often shows some uniformity of result, but with scissors 
by the boy himself. 



During his first day with me, he showed but one trait, the 
habit of utter inattention. So fixed and absolute was this non- 
attention, that the boy knew almost nothing. It was im- 
possible to find out whether he were dull or bright. I thought 
for days that he must be deficient either in sight or hearing, 
so little cognizance did he take of what happened about him. 

The little chap interested me greatly, chiefly because he 
had no good traits discoverable. I persuaded him to clean 
up, even to the extent of a weekly bath. His hair was 
brushed. This took time and repeated admonitions. At 
last cleanliness became a habit, from which his lapses grew 
constantly more rare. 

His work was of the poorest. A few letters, drawn rather 
than written, were the extent of his writing lesson. His 
reading — well, he didn't read. Number processes and 
facts he comprehended at a glance, when once that glance 
was won to them. Of com*se, he did not remember these 
very well. For several months he made almost no gain 
except to develop a petty maliciousness toward his mates. 

By that time I knew him to be physically and mentally 
sound. I set to work to gain his attention. I had little 
time to spare, and he needed much. I talked with him. 
His vocabulary was very limited, and it was very hard to 
get him to express himself at aU. He never had felt the 
need of sharing with others what thoughts he had. I de- 
liberately teased him. In passing his seat I would pat his 
cheek, or lay a sudden hand over his eyes — anything to 
startle and compel his notice. In the reading lesson he stood 
beside me, and I, with a quick touch, would draw back his 
mind as often as it strayed. After a time he learned to read 
quite well, and to keep the place most of the time. His other 
work improved. Rather, from nothing it grew to be some- 
thing. 

Promotion time came, and James was left to join the lower 
grade. For a time he kept pace with the new class; then 
they outstripped him. I grew impatient that he gained so 
slowly, and blamed his failures. He sulked, and once flared 
out at me with rude accusations of imfaimess. Ah, there 

uigiiizea oy x._j\^\^"^l\^ 
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lay the strength of hb vocabulary. StiU I did not see that 
I had been reprimanding the boy's best efforts. 

Then one day his mother called on me. In person and 
dress she was filthy in the extreme; she had been drinking 
whiskey. With much maudlin weeping she told how she 
had kept James at home because he was ill; how she had 
gone to "the store," and how, on her return, he was nowhere 
about the house. Some one living near had told her that 
he was arrested l(x truancy. As she spoke she dug her fists 
into her eyes until her face was streaked like that of a dirty, 
crying child. 

I correctly guessed that James had experienced one of those 
sudden recoveries for which small boys are famous, and that 
some jeering neighbor had taunted the drunken woman; so 
I sent her home to find out. The interview had been un- 
pleasant throughout, for James' mother had wished to embrace 
me, and had almost done it several times. Somehow, after 
that, I found an ampler fund of patience for the boy's idio- 
syncrasies. 

Willie's 

Willie was helping me after school. We were rehabilitating 
the water color boxes. There came a knock at the door, and 
in response to my "Come I" Willie's mother entered, baby 
iit arms, and four-year-old at her skirts. 

"I hope Willie has not been naughty," she said. Re- 
assured, she continued, "I just stopp^ to tell him that I 
was going down town to get Em'ly some shoes. You, Willie, 
peel the potatoes and don't let the fire go out, that's a good 
boy." 

I saw that she was tired, so said, "Won't you rest a while 
before you go on?" 

"Why, thank you, I don't know's I ought to. Just a 
second. Yousc go on with your work." We did. 

"I declare, I'm tired out with tending the children and 
doing my housework. 1 11 be glad when Em'ly is old enough 
to go to school. These two drive me crazy, a'most. I don't 
see how youse stand it with forty." 

Her pity was evidently genuine. "We give all our time 
to the children while they are with us, but you have other 
duties to do," I suggested. 

"Yes, that makes a difference, I suppose. But it must 
take a sight of patience to make them all be good and do their 
work. I wouldn't be a school-teacher, not for anything" — 

She went on with much more in the same kindly, condoling 
strain. Then she departed on her shopping tour, baby in 
arms, and Emiy at her skirts. 



The Postman Game 

M. M. G. 

Sent over in a box from the printer's were some white 
oblongs of rather stiff paper. How can I use them? Why 
— let me see — yes, they are just the size of an envelope; 
and there are those brick-colored squares of parquetry that 
the children left, passing them over searching for the brighter 
cplors — just the things for stamps I 

My children are first graders — they can all write their 
names. Why not give them a lesson? I pass the oblongs 
of paper and the squares of parquetry. Stick the "stamp" 
in the upper right hand comer. Be careful about this, the 
upper — right hand comer. 

I go to the blackboard. I draw thereon an oblong with 
the stamp in the proper place. I make wavy lines for the 
name, and underneath I write, "Meadville, Conn.'^ I tell 
the children to write their own names where I have made 
the wavy lines and then to copy "Meadville, Conn." 

When this is finished, turn over the "letter," and draw 
the two diagonals. Our letter is complete and ready for the 
post-man. 

Appoint three or four post-men and a post-master. Two 
post-men collect the letters which have been dropped in a 
slit in the cover of a large box. These are handed to the post- 
QUtster, who gives them to the other carriers to distribute. 

The carriers dole out the letters up and down the aisles 
among the occupants of the seats, and I ask, "Did you get a 
letter from grandmother, Harry? What does she say?" 
Harry says, "Grandmother wants me to write aad teU her 
if I can come to visit her. She says I can ride her hone." 

"I got a letter from my cousin. He lives in New York 
and he says his canary burd is dead," volunteers «Aother. 

"Listen to this, Miss Adams: ^Dear Mamie: Can't you 
come and see me? We will have cake and currant jelly for 
tea, and maybe ice cream. Ask your mother if you can. 
Goodbye. From Janet.' " 

And so it goes — a delightfully refreshing game — a vaJu- 
able language lesson and a stimulated imagination. 



Mother Mercy child, how do you get your hands so 
dirty ? You never see mine as dirty as that! 
Child No; but I guess grandma did! 

—PhUaddpkia Inquker 
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A Christmas Thought 

Oh, Christmas b coming again, you say, 

And you long for the things it is bringing; 
But the costliest gift may not gladden the day, 

Nor help on the merry bells ringing. 
Some getting is losing, you understand, 

Some hoarding is far from saving; 
What you hold in your hand may slip from your hand, 

There is something better than having; 
V^,t are richer for what we give. 
And only by giving we live. 

Your last year's presents are scattered and gone; 

You have almost forgotten who gave them; 
But the loving thoughts you bestow live on 

As long as you choose to have them. 
Love, love is your riches, though ever so poor; 

No money can buy that treasure; 
Yours always, from robber and rust secure, 

Your own, without stint or measure; 
It is only love that can give; 
It is only by loving we five. 

For who is it smiles through the Christmas mom, 

The Light of the whole creation ? 
A dear little Child, in a stable born, 

Whose love is the world's salvation. 
He was poor on earth, but He gives us all 

That can make our life worth the living; 
And happy the Christmas day we'll call 

That is spent, for His sake, in giving. 
He shows us the way to live; 
Like Him, let us love and give. — Lucy Larcom 



The Use of "Has" and "Got" 

Sara Agnes Ryan 

The word has expresses ownership. 

The boy has a book. Has he a slate? He has paper and a 
pencil. The girl has a doll. Has she two cents ? 

The verb gel has three forms: get, got, gotten. 

To get anything you must perform an action; you m\ist dfi 
something. 

Perform the following actions, and then state what you did: 

Fred, get your hat. Mary, get the eraser. John, get Ned's 
hat. Henry, get a pencil from me. 



Never say got to show possession. 

Fill blanks with has or got, 

Helen her books in the store and she now 



them 



in her desk. 

Henry my book from the drawer and he now it in 

his hand. 

Tom a knife in his pocket and he it at home. 

Write five sentences using has. 

Write five sentences using got. 

Correct: Have you got a new dress? 



Skating Song 

Nell I. Minor 

(Tine: "Maryland") 
(To be accompanied with the skating movement)* 

Oh, Jack Frost touched th^ lake last night, 
So buckle on your skates ao bright, 
For the ice is smooth as glass, they say; 
So won't you skate with me to-day ?» 

And now, our skating time is o'er, 
Take off your skates upon the shore: " 
Rub them dry to keep them bright,3 
Then scamper home with all your might.-^ 

1 Bow to partner and cross hands. 

2 Sit down, as if to remove skates. 
3. Rub skates. 

4 Run to seats. 



Questions Concerning 
Christmas 

The following questions and answers are taken from The Ladies' 
Home Journal: 

Origin of "Xmas" 

Whatsis the idea of writing Christmas "Xmas"? HasjtXany 
significance? L. H. 

X is an abbreviation for ** Christ." It originates from the Greek 
letter X (Ch) beginning the name "Christos" (the Anointed). 
The derivatk)n of "Xmas" is plain, of course. It has no signifi- 
cance. 

The First Christmas 

How long after the birth of Christ did people begin to"celebrate 
His birthday? Was there any celebration of the day during His 
lifetime? C T. F. ^ 

Tradition says that Christmas was first observed in 98 A.D., 
and ordered to be held as a solemn feast by Pope Telesphorus in 
137 A.D. The first certain traces of its observance are found about 
140 A.D. It is not known who first celebrated it, nor where, nor 
how. There is no record of any commemoration of the day during 
the life of Christ, as the early Christians looked upon the celebration 
of birthdays as heathenish, and even the birthday of the Lord 
Himself was not excepted. 

The First Christmas Cards 

When and how did Christmas cards originate? A.'C. 

The Christmas card seems to be an outgrowth of the "Christmas 
pieces" which weie popular from about 1800 to 1850. The first 
real cards appear to have been printed in London in 1846 by a 
Joseph Cundall, who admits, however, that the idea was not his 
own, but Sir Heniy Cole's. The custom did not become popular 
until about 1862, since which time it has increased tremendously. 

Santa Clauses Trip Down the Chimney 

How and where did the popular notion originate that Santa 
Claus comes down the chimney? W. D. T. 

In Gemany. It was formerly the custom to have some one 
impersonate Santa Caus and distribute gifts to the children in 
person. Gradually this custom died out, and the presents were 
left for them, generally at the hearthstone. As the giver was no 
longer seen by the children some explanation was necessary, and 
the little ones were told that Santa Claus came down the chunney, 
left their presents, and departed the same way. Undoubtedly the 
poem, '* 'Twas die Night Before Christmas,'' published in the 
United States in the eariy days of the nineteenth century, spread 
the myth enormously in English-speaking countries. 

Why Holly is Used 



Why is it used at Christ- 
H. L L. 



Does holly grow all over the world? 
mas? 

Holly grows in practically every country in the world, as there 
are more than one hundred and fifty varieties, so that some flourish 
in every climate. The custom of using holly at the winter festival 
is of great antiquity and is believed to have come from the andent 
pagan festivals. It was used at Christmas by the early Christians. 
According to tradition holly is the bush in which Jehovah appeared 
to Moses. 

Candles on the Christmas Tree 

What do candles on Christmas trees mean? L. H. 

Lighted candles were a feature of the ancient Jewish Feast of 
the Dedication or Feast of Lights. This was held about Christmas- 
time, and it is likely that lights were twinkling in every Jewish 
house in Bethlehem and Nazareth at the very time of the birth of 
Christ. This custom was probably merged into the Christian 
celebration of Christmas. Other authorities claim that the candles 
are a survival of the huge Yule candle used as a sign of the Light 
that came into the world as prophesied by John the Baptist. 



Note From a Parent 

"durand is 10 and steavy is 8 i dont no when there burthdays is 
durand was bom in 1853 and steaven in 1813 steavy sez you spel his 
name Stephen that aint rite and you will pleas spel it rite like this 
steaven his muthcr mis." uigiiizeo Dy x._j \^\^^ lv^ 
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Some Christmas Themes 

Abie E. Kelley, Conn. 

THE words of the preacher, " There is nothing 
new under the sun," come home to us as 
the holidays come around in their course, 
and the teacher has to ring the changes (I 
had ahnost written wring the changes) on 
the same old material. 

But, after all, it is the old ideas and cus- 
toms that we are fondest of. Christmas is 
more than nineteen hundred years old and 
yet it is the newest and freshest thing in 
the world to the little children, as well as 
to many of us who have not forgotten our childhood. 

We Americans are inclined to go to extremes, and everyone 
knows that with us Christmas is overdone in the way of 
spending time and money in giving handsome presents to 
those who have more luxuries than they can take care of, 
when the same amount of effort, rightly placed, would give 
a great deal of happiness. But it is easier to drift than to 
nutke new departiures. We think we must have our thousands 
of Christmas trees, even if whole young forests are ruined. 




We think we must do many things because other people do 
them. To be sure, we all love Christmas trees, and if we 
have them in moderation we may not be reduced to the ex- 
tremity of using artificial ones. Fancy an artificial Christmas 
tree! A " near "-Christmas faree, made of India rubber, or 
something of that nature! This is not impossible; perhaps 
they are akeady manufactured. Some Philistines have begun 
to use artificial Christmas wreaths. 




.Fig. I 
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• But all this is beside the question, which just now is, 
What shall the primary teachers draw on the blackboard ? 

The heading of this article may be drawn perhaps as easily 
as most figure pieces. The fireplace is purposely drawn in 
the simplest manner, directly in front of the spectator, and 
may be planned out on the board like Fig. i, with the receding 
horizontal lines, which are parallel, (kawn to a vanishing 
point. Next, get the proportions and draw the long lines of 
the child's figure, trying to get the action, that is to say, the 
position in Fig. 2. Make the folds of the drapery indicate 
the shape of the figure underneath. Folds should mean 
something. Draw the face last, being careful to get the eye 
in the right place, not too near the top of the head, a common 
fault. Make the features small; if these are drawn too large 
the face will look old. 

Do not make the foot too small; it is a little foreshortened 
here, but if seen in profile the foot should be about the length 
of the head. Amateurs usually draw impossible little feet. 
Perhaps the fashion plates are partly responsible for this 
fault. 

The children are likely to demand the drawing of a Christ- 
mas tree, and nothing can be more suitable for decoration. 
The plan of drawing a large one on cardboard, or of cutting 
a green paper one and mounting it on a cardboard and then 
letting the children decorate it with their cuttings of toys, 
is an excellent and popular one, though not a new idea. 
Fig. 3 represents a genuine little fir tree, not a very difficult 
one to draw. 



Now about coloring the blackboard drawings. To me, 
the most pleasing effects are usually in black and white. 
Mr. Whitney's little pamphlet offers some very helpful sug- 
gestions for the use of chalk. At the same time, the children 
like color, and the colored crayon may be effectively used if 
the color is studied. It may be toned down by using charcoal 
and lighted up with the white chalk, if this is blended in with 
the color sufiBciently. You may get brilliance sometimes by 
using one color over another, especially with reds — a poor 



Fig. 4 



color usually in blackboard crayon. Try red over orange, 
light yellow and green together, etc., experimenting with the 
crayons. Better still, take a good spray of holly and color 
it carefully as you would draw it, looking for light green 
under the leaves and contrasting it with the dark green. 
Study the color of the stems. Holly is not as easy as some 
other subjects, but it is more available at Christmas time. 
You are pretty sure to be rewarded by learning something, 
if you make a faithful study from nature. 



If you wish to make a picture of the place where the 
Christmas tree grew (Fig. 4), begin as you would in drawing 
anything else, with proportions and long simple lines first, 
to place the drawing. 

The Teddy bear seems to be popular on all occasions and 
in all places, and I found the children were much pleased 
with a sketch of one, so have drawn one here as [a tail 
piece. 

I wonder if the popularity of the Teddy bear can be ex- 
plained by the fact that its countenance has character (more, 
perhaps, than that of the grown people who carry him about) 
and that its positions are full of interest. Nobody likes to 
see dolls put too much in the shade, but they might be made 
in better proportion and possibly more interesting. 

But then, some old rag doll of a Dinah, or a clothespin 
dressed up, may happen to take a child's fancy more than an 
elegant French doll. So there you are! It does not take 
much to please children, only a slight foundation is needed 
for their soaring imaginations to biuld upon. 



Teddy bear 



Tact is but another name for good sense, which is often 
called gumption. Whether sense is a bom quality or an 
acquired one is aside from the point just now. Certain it is 
that there are many teachers who have such tactful ways of 
doing things that we naturally think this quality innate. 
They never take hold of the hot end of the poker, and, 
besides, they take hold of the cold end so unaffectedly that 
they impress you as thinking that there is no hot end at all. 
They say the right things, too, in just the right way, as if 
there were no other way. They come when it is time to 
come, and go when it is time to go. They put everybody at j 
ease, chHdren and grown-ups alike.— ^frf^^^ ^^ ^^jOOQ IC 
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Christmas Exercises in One 
School -room 

Maude M. Grant 

HE large pasteboard box on Miss Russell's 
top shelf was daily opened to receix^e new 
treasures. It was the Christmas season, and 
the children had been busy making decora- 
tions for their Christmas tree. WTiat kind of 
decorations? you ask. Listen, and I will 
tell you what I saw: Chains of bright col- 
ored paper, gilded walnuts, strings of tissue 
paper, "sweet peas," gay cornucopias, stars 
cut from stiff white and yellow paper, little 
rolls of colored tissue paper (tied about an 
inch from each end and the end cut in fringe), small book- 
lets of drawing paper with a sprig of holly on the cover, red 
Christmas bells cut out of stiff red paper, and rather humpy 
looking stockings made of pink and blue paper cambric, 
humpy looking because they were stuffed with paper. There 
were also gay paper rosettes, flowers, and glittering orna- 
ments made by covering irregular bits of stiff pasteboard 
with tin-and-gold-foil, carefully saved from countless sticks 
of gum. 

These were some of the things that decked the tree ia 
Room A — the tree — which, by the way, was composed wily 
of good-sized branches tied firmly together with a stout rope 
and set in a rather deep soap box. It looked like a real tree, 
if you didn't know the ins and outs, and the soap box was 
covered with dark green paper. 

All the boys and girls helped decorate it, for wasn't it their 
tree, and didn't they make the things ? Miss Russell let them 
go up an aisle at a time, so there wouldn't be too much con- 
fusion, and the rest of the children helped put about the 
springs of cedar, which filled the warm room with a spicy 
fragrance. They made long garlands of cedar by tying the 
sprigs into pieces of cord, and the longest garland was used 
when they had their little exercises. 

Sixteen little girls carefully lifted it, and swung it back 
and forth, up and down, and from side to side, keeping time 
and singing the following words to the tune of "My Bonny": 

'Tis Christmas all over the country, 
*Tis Christmas far out on the sea, 
I The glorious, glorious Christmas, 

Most happy for you and for me. 

Chorus 

Christmas, Christmas, happy for )^u and for me, for me, 
Christmas, Christmas, happy for you and for me. 

And now with our evergreen twining 
We come to the gay Christmas tree — 

And we lay down our garland beside it, 
How happy, how happy are we! 

Chorus 

Suiting the action to the word, they stepped forward and laid 
the garland around the tree. 

From the cloak-room, came a boy and girl, covered with 
festoons of fleecy popcorn, and taking hold of hands, they 
danced merrily about, singing to the tune of " A Ri; -a-jig-jii; ": 

We're a pop-corn girl and a pop-corn boy, 
To see us here gives children joy, 
And now our feet we will employ 
To dance the pop-corn hop. 



A few little rhymes suited to the Christmas season — theJ 
the school recited in unison: 

.-^nd there were in the same country, shepherds keeping watch over 
their flocks by night, and the angel of the Lord came upon them and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them. And the angel saicj 
Fear not: for unto you is bom this day a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord. Ye will find the Babe lying in a manger. His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Prince of Peace. Glory to God in 
the Highest and on earth peace, good will to men. 

This was ended with the first stanza of Longfellow's 
"Christmas Bells," sung to the tune of *'Beulah Land": 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play. 
And wild and sweet, the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 

At a signal from Miss Russell, the children rose and stood 
around the pretty Christmas tree, and recited in concert 
Longfellow's translation of the German "Tannenbaum": 

O hemlock tree, O hemlock tree, 

How faithful are thy branches, 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime; 
O hemlock tree, O hemlock tree, 

How faithful are thy branches! 

As the boys and girls filed to their seats, a jingling of sleigh 
bells was heard, and out of the cloak-room dashed a miniature 
Santa Claus {albeit in Robbie's long coat and stocking cap). 
He wore a false face and a long white beard and looked al- 
together jolly. He carried a large basket filled with little white 
packages all the same size, and in great haste he rushed up 
and down the aisles, leaving a package on every desk. 

The more curious opened their packages at once, and a 
little chocolate mouse with a long tail came to view. 

" Aren't they the dearest things ? Where did you get them, 
Miss Russell?" asked the music teacher, who just "hap- 
pened in." 

"I got them in the city when I was over last Saturday; 
saw them in a confectioner's window — they were only a 
penny apiece, and so life-like," answered Miss Russell with a 
smile. 

"But just look -at the pleasure of the children!" said the 
music teacher, as she looked over the thirty-odd desks and 
saw the little brown mice, some being scurried here and there, 
some held by their tails, and some being stickily petted. 

"Bless the babies!" said Miss Russell, as she watched 
Johnnie nibble off his mouse's ear. 

The happy holiday afternoon ended when fourteen of the 
little pupils each took a large yellow pasteboard letter from 
his desk, and marching to the front of the room, stood in 
order so that the letters spelled "Merry Christmas," and the 
boys and girls went home through the frosty air, while the 
" Merry Christmases" and snowballs flew impartially around. 



Chorus 

Tis hippity, hoppity, hippity hop, 
We're pop-corn, so we must pop, pop, pop. 
'Tis hippity, hoppity, hippity hop, 
And hippity, hoppity — j)op! 

We're going to go on a Christmas tree, 
On Clmstmas night then you will see 
How glad, how gay, how gay are we, 
As we dance the pop-corn hop. 



Chorus 



Cut the fireplace from some neutral colored paper and then 
place the stockings which have been cut separately from any 
paper desired. uigiiizea oy ^v_j v>r v>r&E.\B. 
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Helen Keller in the Primary 
Grade 

Emma J. Donaldson 

Having read and become much interested in " The Life of 
Helen Keller," as written by herself, I adapted a part of it 
relating to her childhood, and told it to the children. One 
language period each week was devoted to this study. That 
they were much interested in "the true story" was evidenced 
by "I know Helen's last name. Mamma told me." "How 
did Helen know her manmia?" "Will you tell us about 
Helen to-day?" the next day after the first instaUment. 
The-flKrre interesting incidents were reproduced by the 
children in fairly good language. Considerable interest cen- 
tered around Helen's learning of new words and gaining new 
ideas, comparing with the rapidity with which our children 
gain them with the aid of all of the senses. 

*TTow did you learn the word doU?^^ brought a description 
of how they learned the written word, while they could not 
recollect their first impression of doU, 

"How must Helen have learned it?" brought many sug- 
gestions ere Helen's account was given. 

The incident of Helen's climbing a tree on a sultry day 
while Miss Sullivan returned to the house to bring lunch, 
and the storm which overtook Helen while alone in the tree, 
was as interesting as instructive. "How did Helen know 
the storm was approaching?" "She could feel that the sun 
had gone." " She could feel the tree shake." " What might 
she detect by the sense of smell?" and a few of the children 
knew of the odor that comes from the earth before a ?torm. 

At this time Helen says that she learned for the first time 
that Nature is not always kind. Other ways in which nature 
does not seem kind were spoken of, such as tornadoes, vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, etc. Soon after this lesson occurred 
the great San Francisco earthquake, which the children were 
eager to talk about. 

Helen's keen interest in her first lesson in nature study, 
on the river bank, served to emphasize their many oppor- 
timities in seeing and hearing, which Helen had not. 

Aside from the wal work in language which this afforded 



— this was first grade — the result was a deepened interes 
in and sympathy for those more unfortunate than themsel ves 
To the teacher the psychological study is invaluable. 



Dance of the Stockings 
A. B. B. 

(Use the illustration by this name in last year's Christmas number 
to accompany these verses. — The Editor) 

There they go, stockings all! 
Some for grown folks, some for small! 
You can tell by just a glance 
They're all ready for a dance! 
One, two, three, on his little toe tip 
Ev'ry one will hop and skip; 
*' Ready, then, on heel and toe!" 
That's the way the stockings go. 

They're not empty! Don't you know 
They with fun and mirth o'erflow ? 
Filled they are with Christmas joy, 
^ Just like any girl or boy. 

One, two, three, away they skip! 
Ev'ry one on his little toe tip. 
Don't you see that ev'ry one 
Feels the Christmas joy and fun ? 

Away, away, with skip and bound 
Ev'ry one will trip around! 
Clasping hands to make a ring 
Ev'ry one will join and sing, 
" Christmas comes but once a year, 
'Tis the time for hearty cheer!" 
One, two, three, now they pause, 
'Tis the time for Santa Claus. 

Note — The words will fit readily to the mckxiy of the song, 

" Children go to and fro, 
In a merry pretty row." 



Pedagogical Series III 

Sophia Wyckoff Brower 
A Language Lesson 

Our language lesson for to-day To use in sentences, you know. 
Was hard, and mixed up any There was the "bee" that has 
way. a sting. 

And "be" that means "be" any- 
thing. 
And "sea" and "see," and "by" 

and "buy, — 
I got those right, but I don't 

know why. 
I knew, with some, Fd have to 

fail. 
It chanced to be the "sail" and 

"sale," 
I do not like this work a bit. 
And wish this was the last of 
The teacher put words in a row it. Digitized by GooqIc 
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C^iyip nPhinO'Q C^fhpr Ppnnlp Ho Christmas masquerading, when servants dress as lords and 

at Christmas 



France Parisians order their feast after midnight Mass 
and boar's head jelly stuffed with pistachio nuts is much in 
demand. 

France celebrates Noel, represents the scenes of Bethlehem 
and gives Shepherd plays. 



V 

Austria They eat all day long. Great loaves of bread 
are filled with nuts, sweets, and crushed poppy seeds, and 
ouste d on top with su^ar. 

Italy On Christmas everyone eats spaghetti, eels, an- 
chovies, and broccoli sprouts, all^^Qoked in oil. kS 

Bohemia Christmas Pay is one of rigorous fasting. After 
the Angelus peals they have a great feast. At eleven at night 
they go to the parish church and end the day in worship. 

*•* 

Germany A day of cheeriness and happiness. Everyone 
has a Christmas tree. In Schleswig-Holstein everyone in 
the family lights a candle, and he or she whose candle goes 
out first will die first. They believe that between twelve and 
one o'clock on Christmas night the dead will hold divine 
service. 

Germany gives us the Christmas tree with candles, trimmed 
with precious gifts of gold and silver of the kings; also the 
beautiful story of the Christ-Child came from the Germans. 

*** 

Norway Presents wrapped in huge trusses of straw are 
thrown into the window and the givers are not known till the 
next Christmas. 

Norway and Sweden impersonate the Nativity and set out 
the Christmas sheaf for the winter birds. They also have 



V 

Holland The children take a wooden shoe, fill it with 
hay for the horse of Santa Claus and put it under the chimney. 
After they are asleep the parents take away the hay and put 
in presents. 

*♦* 

Rome Christmas is a quiet, solemn day. The Bambino 
(Christ-Child) is brought out December 25 and put away 
again January 6. * Every Venetian makes a present of a box 
of peculiar candy made of honey and nuts, and of a glass of 
fruits^<imi!stafd. 

^^^exico Children have pretty parties, called pinaia 
parties. Pinata is a large earthem jar covered with tissue 
paper and tinsel and filial with nuts. It is suspended by a 
red cord in the middle of the courtyard. The children, blind- 
folded, must find it and break it with sticks. When it is 
broken and the good things fall, there is a happy scramble 
for them. 



*** 

Russia The people form in a procession, headed by a 
brilliant "Star of Bethlehem," borne aloft on a pole, and visit 
the noblemen. Carols are sung under the windows, and 
showers of coin are thrown to the singers. The appearance 
of the evening star is the signal for supper, served on tables 
strewn with straw. 

V 

Spain There is a great midnight Mass. Three hours 
before this every prison is visited by judges and many are 
released. In the morning the front door of every home is 
left open and porters and postmen enter and ask for a Christ- 
mas gift. 



V 

England At the time of the winter solstice, the ancient 

out 



Britons, accompanied by their priests, the Druids, went c 
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with great pomp and rejoicing to gather the mistletoe, which 
was believed to possess great curative powers. These pro- 
cessions were usually by night, to the accompaniment of flaring 
torches and the solemn chant of the church. 

When an oak was reached on which mistletoe grew, the 
company paused. Two white bulls were bound to the tree 
and the chief Druid, clothed in white to signify purity, climbed 
more or less gracefully one must believe, to the mistletoe. 
It was severed from the oak with a golden knife, and another 
priest, standing below, caught it in the folds of his robe. 
The bulls were then sacrificed, and often, alas, human victims 
also. The mistletoe thus gathered was divided into small 
portions and distributed among the people. The tiny sprays 
were fastened above the doors of the houses, as propitiation to 
the sylvan deities during the season of cold. These rites were 
retained throughout the Roman occupation of Great Britain. 

The burning of the Yule-log was an ancient Christmas 
ceremony borrowed from our Scandinavian ancestors. At 
their feast of Juul, at the time of the winter solstice, they were 
wont to kindle huge bonfires in honor of their god Thor. 
The custom soon made its way to England, where it is still in 
vogue. 



Raffia 

Seat Work 

Plan Written by Nelle Clarke, Pupil-Teacher in 
First Grade 

My aim is to commence raffia work on circular looms. 
As preparation for this lesson the following things have been 
done: 

Circles were mimeographed in dots on cardboard, and for 
one lesson the children punched the holes through the card- 
board as indicated by the dots, one larger hole being in the 
centre. 



Take your needle, put it under one thread and over th 
next, under the next and over the next, etc. Be careful and 
do not pull the raffia through the threads. Leave an end 
about as long as your little finger. Take your thumb nail 
and push the raffia as near to the centre as you can. (I will 
cut off the ends myself.) Be careful when you put your needle 
in again. If you put your needle under the thread last time, 
put it over this time.* If you putjt over last time, put it under 
this time. 




\ \ - 



'•.'ill- 

After they are well started, I will let them choose the color 
they wish to weave in with the light colored raffia. I will 
perhaps give these suggestions. Perhaps you might have a 
circle of red or brown or black, then a light colored circle 
and then another wider circle of brown, red, or black. 

For several lessons they will continue this work. When 
they have worked the loom on both sides I will cut them out 
of the cardboard as near to the thread as possible without 
cutting it, and then they will work the edge over and over 
with the darker colored raffia. 

When finished, it will look like this: 



Before the second lesson all needles were threaded with 
black or red lustre cotton and- slip knots made in the threads. 
In this lesson they commenced their looms. These were the 
directions given: 

Put your needle up through the centre hole. Then down 
through one of the outside holes of the circle. Up through 
the centre again and then down through an outside hole, 
next to the one you put your needle through before; then 
through the centre hole again, etc. 

When new threads were needed, I tied the new one to the 
old ones so that the knots would be all on one side of the 
loom. 

It took about three lessons for this, as some were slow and 
others made mistakes and had to take their work out. 

The finished loom looked like illustration in next column. 

They are flow ready to begin the raffia work. 

I will have one long strand of cream colored raffia, a 
needle and loom on each desk before class. I will give these 
directions: 

Turn the end of your raffia down, pinch it and put it 
through the eye of your needle. 




There are twenty-six in the class, and the majority finish 
their work at the same time. 



Worth Remembering 

Jacob Abbott, author of the RoUo books and much other 
useful and interesting, although old-fashioned, juvenile litera- 
ture, lays down the following fundamental rules for teachers 
and parents: 

" When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 
When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 
Commend often. Never scold." 

Some bulky volumes on teaching contain less pedagogical 
wisdom. A very skillful and successful teacher attributes 
much of her success to a faithful observance of these five con- 
cise and simple rules. — Exchange f^ T 
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The Christmas Cheerful 



Martina Gardner 

IT began — oh, ever so many mornings before — when 
Miss May told her first Christmas story. But the chil- 
dren never knew they were working for It — the great 
day before Christmas. But Miss May knew. She had 
planned it all — every minute of that happy afternoon. 

Shall I give you just a peep behind the scenes, that you may 
see how it was done ? Then listen. Miss May is speaking: 

"Shut your eyes, children — tight. We are going ever 
so far away this morning. Now we are on a big ship and the 
water is all about us. Now we have reached a strange land. 
If anyone guesses where we are, he may wake up. I see a 
low land with a large bank of earth to keep back the waves, 
and black, frozen canals — did I tell you that it was night ? 
and the windmills and — why, everyone is awake! Where 
are we, Fred?" 

*' In Holland." 

"Yes, and what do you suppose that those children are 
doMig on Christmas eve?" 

"Hanging up their stockings." 

''Putting things on the Christmas tree." 

"No; they are putting their wooden shoes in the chimney- 
place. Good St. Nicholas will come at night and place gifts 
for all children who have been good. Maybe their teacher 
will tell them that we hang up our stockings and they will 
think it as strange as we think their way. Did you know 
that each of the foreign children keeps Christmas in a different 
way? I want to tell you all about them, and oh, I have 
thought of the nicest thing! We will divide our number 
table into six parts. In each one we will make a Christmas 
story. This afternoon we will build a fireplace with blocks 
and make shoes out of clay. We will learn to tell the stories, 
and maybe, when it is all done, mamma will come to look 
at it." 

And the mothers have come — ever so many of them. 
To be sure, they were very busy at home, but have they not 
heard for a month of the wonderful happenings in the baby 
room? They are seated in state where they can see the 
blackboard picture of Santa and the row of red and white 
and pink and blue stockings which have been cut from 
paper and painted — and the foreign lands. Now the pro- 
gram is about to begin. Oh, I beg your pardon, I am sure. 
The children do not know that there is a program. I should 
have said that the children are now ready to explain the 
things which they have made. 

" Fred, will you come up and tell these people that we are 
glad they are with us?" 

Fred responds with the recitation: 

"Dear mothers and friends who have come here to-day 
To see what we've done in our work and our play. 
We welcome you gladly to this hour of cheer, 
And wish Merry Christmas to each one that *s here." 

" James and Edward will tell us about the first foreign land." 

Two wee boys marched proudly to that transformed number 
table. James assumed an air of mild curiosity, while Edward 
dispensed information in the following dialogue: 

Dialogue I 

"Why are those blocks piled in fashion so queer?" 

"That is a fireplace in Holland, my dear." 

"And why are those shoes standing there in long rows?" 

"They wait for St. Nicholas there, I suppose." 

"And what will he place in each shoe, my wee lad?" 

" A gift for the good and a whip for the bad." 

Then — and this was the happy part of it — Miss Ethel, 
at the piano, struck the chords for the chorus of the " Battle 
Hymn of the Republic." Miss Ethel was a high school girl 
who expected to be a kindergartner some day and who just 
loved to help Miss May. All of the children sang and clapped 
their hands softly. Miss May knew that no one could 
possibly keep still very long on the day before Christmas, 
sp they san^ this chorus aft^ every little dialogue: 



"Christmas, Christmas, happy Christmas, 
O 'er in Holland now 'tis Christmas. 
Children strange are keeping Christmas 
In lands beyond the sea." 

These dialogues followed: 



Dialogue H 

"A strange country this. I see naught but a stick 
Which men try to drag. It's quite long and qukrtbkk." 

"Oh, that is a Yule-log, in England, I'm told. 
When brought in and lighted 'twill drive out the cold." 

"How strange! What else do they do in this land?" 

"At mom the poor little children will stand 
And sing Chnstmas carols by doors in the street. 
Then plum pudding, mince pie and much else they will eat." 

Dialogue in 

"What strange things are placed upon this Christmas tree? 
No dolls, skates, or drums on its branches I see." 

" In Norway, the children take sheaves of fine wheat 
And tie them on poles for the wild birds to eat." 

Dialogue IV 

" What land is this where a white horse I see ? " 

" Tis France, one more land that lies far o'er the sea." 

"And why are the shoes filled with oats and with hay?" 
"For St. Nicholas' horse. He'll leave gifts and away." 

The next square of the number table was covered with such 
pretty blue paper! Just in the centre was a beautiful gilt 
star with radiations twinkling out o'er the blue field. Mi^ 
May said: 

"We will all sing the story of the Star — for it is too. 
beautiful for us to just tell." 

The piano was playing the air to "Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground." The children sang with hushed voices. 
They were thinking of one afternoon when the snow was 
falling softly and the out-door world was still. Miss May 
had sat right down on the floor, gathered her babies about 
her and told them the story of the Christ-Child. 

" We tell you to-day of the beauteous star 
O'er where the Christ-Child lay. 
Of the manger bed in lands afar, 
On that first glad Christmas day. 

Chorus 

" Angels sang so sweet in the skies alight. 
Singing that the child was bom. 
Shepherds waking there saw the wondrous sight 
And wise men came at morn. 
Watching the star, 
Shining afar, 
Shining where the Christ-Child lay." 

The last square of the table was piled with mysterious 
packages wrapped in pink tissue paper and tied with baby 
ribbon. 

"Christmas in America," laughed Miss May. "Edna's 
row may come first. Some of us will take our packages home 
and some" — Miss May's smile was reflected in each happy 
face. 

The children marched up very primly in time to 'Miss 
Ethel's music, and then one of them ran right over to mamma 
and gave her the package. Other rows followed. The pink 
ribbons were untied and every mother was looking at the 
pretty booklet with its Madonna cover and its leaves, erf her 
child's work. If you think they weren't pleased — then you 
don't know about mammas, that's all. 

What is that? Sleigh-bells? Yes, surely; and in com< 
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Santa Claus himself and ever so many big girls. They take 
the bags of popcorn and candy (which they have filled them- 
selves) from Santa and carry them to each first grader. They 
go out and the big boys come in. Now every child has a toy, 
and Santa and his helpers are gone. 

Noisy? Yes, indeed. But now the piano is playing soft 
music. The room becomes nearly quiet and the door opens 
for a last surprise. A big boy enters " with at least three feet 
of comforter exclusive of the fringe, hanging down before 
him." On his shoulder is a little boy with a crutch. 

"Tiny Tim," whisper the children. 

Miss May smiles. "A merry Christmas to us all, my 
dears. Good-bye, children." 

"Merry Christmas! Good-bye, Miss May." 

And Tiny Tim adds: 

" 'God bless us, every one I* " 



A Queer Little Christmas Berry 

AucE E. Allen 

The Christmas Tree really wasnH much taller than Ruth 
herself. It had only five branches — one apiece for each of 
the little Blakes. But there were five beautiful colored balls 
on it and six real Christmas candles. Best of all, on the floor 
beside the Tree there were some real bundles. To be sure, 
there were only four bundles and five little Blakes, and Ruth 
herself was the *4eft-out" one. But she didn't care. The 
Christmas Tree, itself, was her gift. Mother had told her 
she might choose between a Trpe and a book. Ruth drew a 
long breath now as she thought it all over. Then she reached 
out and gently caressed the spicy boughs. "I*m so glad I 
chose you, littie Christmas Tree," she said. 

"Cheep," said Berry from his cage in the sunshine. 

"Bless your heart, Berry!" cried Ruth. "Do you want a 
little, little piece of holly all for your very own?" 

To make Berry as Christmasy as possible, Ruth fastened 
the holly inside his cage. Just as she stood back to look at it, 
Mother called. "The work is ready to take home, Ruth," 
she said. 

Maybe Ruth did leave the cage door open. Anyway, when 
she came back an hour later, there in the firelight all alone 
stood the little Christmas Tree. The cage in the window was 
empty. The door was wide open. 

Mother hadn't the heart to say anything to add to Ruth's 
sorrow. " Try not to feel so badly, dear," she said. "This Is 
Christmas Eve, remember. We won't say a word to the 
others about Berry. And we'll be just as glad as we can for 
their sakes." 

"I'll try. Mother," said Ruth. Deep down in her heart 
she thought, "Oh, I'd rather have Berry back than a dozen 
Christmas trees." 

When Christmas songs had been sung, Mother called gaily, 
* * Come, children, it 's time to light the Christmas Tree. Let 's 
each light one candle." 

First Mother lighted her white one, 'way up on the tip of 
the Tree. Then Ruth lighted her red one, Ralph his yellow 
one, Don his green one, and each of the twins a blue one. 
And when the last little blue candle sparkled out in the green, 
how the little Blakes did shout "Merry Christmas — Oh, 
Merry Christmas, everybody!" 

And suddenly, clear and sweet, out of the little Christmas 
Tree itself, came a song. A stir of green boughs, a flash of 
gold wings — and there, tilted on Ruth's own little bough 
beside the rosy candle, pouring out his heart in melody, was 
Berry! 

"Oh, Mother," screamed Ruth, "I have a Christmas 
present — I have, I have! Oh, Berry, you dear, queer little 
Christmas Berry!" 



We were trying to teach our little lad, aged five years, to speak 
well of the absent. At dinner he began to relate a personal en- 
counter between himself and another little boy, and, seeing reproof 
on our faces, he halted for a minute, and then resumed, with a 
deep sigh, "Well, mamma, Roy is a real strong boy" — another 
sigh — "and — he's got a good education!" 

— Youth's Companion 



Tabby's Kittens 

Florence Vaughan Reinking 

Old Tabby Cat had gone to the bam to find a nice" fat 
naouse for her children's dirmer. < 

All morning the kittens had been playing with straws 
that they had found lying about the floor of thd shed; but 
as soon as old mother cat turned her back to go to the bam, 
the kittens were into mischief — up here and up there, over 
old chau-s and benches, in and out of the box filled with straw, 
dragging about bits of rope, until the cozy nest looked as 
though a fierce storm had blown through. 

Mister, the big, fluflfy brother cat, at last made a grand 
leap and landed on the window-sill — alas! for that unlucky 
spring! Looking out he, spied a huge milk can at the comer 
of the shed. 

Brother kitten coaxed Rags and Tatters to slip through a 
hole in the back of the shed, then up onto the saw-buck — 
from the saw-buck Mister jumped onto the can; but, poor 
kitty, he could not make his Httle claws stick into the tin 
that the can was made of; so off he fell — lighting on his feet, 
however, as cats always do — ready to try his lu<i again, but 
a^ loud " Me-ow " from Tatters told him all too plainly that 
H^other cat had found their dinner and was coming home. 

What a scampering of kittens there was for that hole in 
the shedl But, ah me! a box had fallen down and covered 
the entrance. 4 

Mister hunted and meowed, but all in vain; the entire 
family was out-of-doors, and maybe Doh would come that 
way — Don, the great, cross watch-dog. 

Three unhappy kittens sat on the steps when mother 
Tabby came home. The wise old cat, thinking that they had 
been punished enough by fright, led them to a hole under 
the steps that the baby kittens knew nothing of, and warning 
them not to disobey again, gave each a talk and put them to 
bed with the promise of being better kittens on the morrow. 



Scissors' cutting 



^ It is suggessed that very little people cut the bells sepa- 
rately from silver or gold paper and paint a red ribbon on 
a giyen line. E. E. B. 



A small pupil, on being asked to use the word "budget" in a 
sentence, gave the following: 

"The rock was So big that you couldn't budge it." 

— LMe ChrorticU 



Smiling girls and rosy boys 
Come and buy my little toys. 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red. 

— From Mother Goose 
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Christmas 



Teachers* Salaries 



If teachers are handicapped in what they would like to 
do and say in the Christmas preparations in the school-room 
because of the limitations imposed by those in authority of 
varying religious faiths, there is no reason why they should put 
a triviaJ spirit into the Christmas festivities. There is some- 
thing else besides feasting and getting for the children who 
may not hear the Christ-Child story as told in the New 
Testament. The thought of others should dominate every 
other in keeping Christmas. But there is great danger in 
making this perfunctory. It is possible to so materialize a 
spirit of generosity that children may feel, " Now I will give 
that to somebody, then I can have a good time myself." 
Such a feeling of obligation in gift-giving is almost worse 
than not giving at all. The spirit of good-will to everybody 
— that's the true Christmas feeling. The teacher cannot 
encourage it unless she radiates it. She cannot radiate it 
unless she feels it. She cannot feel it if the Christmas 
preparations in the school-room are considered an interruption 
and a thing to be dreaded. If her own ambition to get her 
fancy-work done for her presents to her friends, makes the 
Christmas school work uninteresting, let one or the other be 
dropped. Self and selflessness don't affiliate. Once more 
I must repeat the old caution — don't attempt too much 
and don't begin too early. If Christmas is not kept fresh 
for the children when the day arrives, there has been 
something wrong in the way it has been handled during 
the month. Let common sense and your individual ability 
determine what you can do, and do not be disheartened 
because other teachers are undertaking so much more than 
you can see your way to do well and happily. 

I have given you a number this month packed full of 
Christmas suggestions. The great difficulty in finding things 
simple enougJi for the youngest children to do or say has lad 
me to give a great deal of very simple work. There are 
countless needs to be supplied for the Christmas observance 
with young children and I hope I have met a few. I have 
not given you pages of Madonnas, for you can get them 
better than I could give them to you for a trifle, and I do 
not believe in overwhelming children with Madonna pictures 
of all ages. There are but two or three I would give to 
little cluldren. They can be crammed with Madonnas 
as well as everything else. Letting one picture crowd out 
the impression of another is a grievous mistake. Choose 
carefully what you will give, what you will do, and what 
you will show to the children, and Go Slow. 



Educational Gymnastics 
Have you seen this book issued by the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company? If you have, didn^t you begin to think 
of some way in which you and one or two other teachers 
could buy the book together, for everyday use? Price, 
60 cents. 



The bird that knows things has told me that one teacher 
said, "I wonder why other educational papers say so much 
more about our small salaries than Primary Education? 
Mrs. Kellogg doesn't say anything about it." My dear 
teacher, if this journal was read by school boards I would 
preach them a sermon every month, and the text would be 
**The Injustice in Teachers' Salaries." But why should 
I keep teachers stirred up and uncomfortable about this 
thing when they will not do anything to help themselves? 
Do you know what I mean by the words "will not"? I 
mean that of all the workers on the earth, teachers are the 
most unwilling to do anything towards organization for their 
own benefit. Why? I don't know. If the teachers in a 
city, or county, would unite and lay plans to keep this subject 
of salaries before those who have the power to change condi- 
tions there might be some hope of something being done. 
There must be a public spirit aroused in anything concerning 
the welfare of teachers, for this is the last thing a community 
thinks of. Who will arouse public sentiment ? Not teachers 
surely, as they are now; for a more subdued, af raid-to-move 
body of workers does not exist. It is almost as if one of the 
essentials in applying for a "certificate" to teach was to 
tacitly agree not to attempt to change anything, but only to 
murmur dissatisfaction to themselves and to each other. So 
long as thi& suicidal spirit of conservatism exists why 
should Primary Education condole with teachers over smaU 
salaries, or any other evil which they endure without making 
any effective effort to remedy it ? All I am trying to do for 
teachers is to help them to do the best they can under existing 
conditions — since they are afraid and unwilling to move a 
step toward changing them. Does this sound hard and 
unsympathetic? No, it is only based on my knowledge of, 
and experience with, teachers. Condoling with each other 
over grievances never yet roused and convinced an in- 
different public on any question. The treasury will be 
opened for the increase of teachers' salaries when teachers 
will help themselves. Wise organization, skillful leadership, 
tactful agitation of the salary question, and tht showing of 
superior schoolsy cannot fail to create public sentiment in 
the end. 



Contributor's Calendar 

Material for Primary Education 
September due 
October " 

November " 
December " 
January " 

February " 
March 
April 
May 
June 



May I 
July 25 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 25 
Oct. 25 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 2^ 
Jan. 25 
Feb. 2r 
Mar. 25 
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Subscription Price Increased on January First 

This is the last month to subscribe at former rate 



HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 

Hundreds of our subscribers during the last two months have availed 
themselves of our liberal offer, to accept, until January i, renewal 
subscriptions at the former rate of $1.00. 

Are you one of these? If not, send in your renewal at former rate of 
$1.00 per year, for not more than two years, at ohce. 



INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

On January i, 1908, the subscription price of Primary Edu- 
cation will be advanced to $1.25 per year, 15 cents a copy. Until 
January i, 1908, subscriptions will be accet)ted, cash with order, 
at the present price of $1.00 per year, for not more than two 
years in advance. 

SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JANUARY i, 1908: 

It was intended that this increase should go into effect Sep- 
tember i; but desiring to extend every courtesy to our present 
subscribers, we decided to allow them until Jan. i, 1908, in 
which to take advantage of the present $1.00 per year rate. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW IN ARREARS: 

If your subscription is in arrears, all arrearage must be paid 
up in full before renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the 
present price of $1.00. If your subscription is already paid up 
and you desire to take advantage of offer of renewal at the present 
price of $1 .00, your subscription will be extended one year from the 
present date of expiration for each dollar paid. Payment for 
not more than two years in advance will be accepted. All sub- 
scriptions to be accepted at the dollar rate must be mailed to us 
on or before January i, 1908. 

EXPLANATION: 

During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing. 

. The increase in the cost of paper alone will average 25%, and 
the total increase in cost of production amounts to 50%. 

This increase in price has been contemplated by us for some 
time as being absolutely necessary, and the fact that many 
other leading magazines increased their subscription prices from 
50 to 100% a year ago, would indicate our reluctance to increase 
our subscription price. 

STANDARD TO BE MAINTAINED: 

With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational maga- 
zines, or increasing the sutecription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by decreas- 
ing the number of pages to meet the higher cost of production. 

ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED: 

Subscriptions will not be received for more than two years in 
advance, as the indications are that there will be a further in- 
crease in the cost of production, rather than a decrease. 

ACT AT ONCE: 

We desire to impress upon you the importance of sending 
renewals at once, as they will not be accepted, present rate, 
after January i, 1908. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
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CURRENT FEATURES 

ABOUT MODERN AUTHORS 

Teachers are not wholly unlike childien in that they 
do not always understand what they need most. They 
may feel hunny for Meth o ds whoi their greatest in- 
dividual need Is for that which makes for breadth and 
general intelligence. That teachers do not read enough 
has passed into an axiom. That teachers are more at 
home in talking grades and methods than in anything 
else has become an accepted truth by the lookers-on. 
For these good reasons there is a culture series this 
vear in Primasy Eoucation about modem authors, 
by a talented writer who is specially fitted to do this 
work. A prominent author will be discussed in every 
number in most entertaining talks with the "Commenta- 
tor," which bring out the side-lights of each author in 
animated conversation. The autbors taken up are the 
successful ones of to-day, whom the enlightened world 
i n two continents are reading and talking about. A 
unique thing in an educational JounuU, surely, or in 
any other paper. 

CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 

The teacher who will furnish this work each month 
invents her own designs and works them all out first 
with her children, thus seeing every chance to improve 
them and help pthers before she passes them on. The 
teachers may anticipate sonfething fresh and original 
in this aeriet. 

CHILDREN'S WORK 

The satisfaction of teachers over the Children's Work 
pages last year, insures a continuance of it in some 
lorm in the coming year. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

It is conceded that no other school paper furnishes 
the quantity and quality of pictures for the teacher's 
helps as does this magazine. 

A NO NAME SERIES 

Sounds a little mysterious, doesn't it? So great is 
the variety of matters discussed that notlung so well 
suits it for a caption as **No Name." It will strike tlM 
heart of things and be appreciated by every teacher. 

NATURE STUDY 

The school idea <^ studying nature has expanded 
since the early davs when it struck a terror to the hearts 
of teachers, mainly because they didn't know what was 
meant. It is now understood that the study of everything 
God made in the outdoor world is the study of nature. 
So i^eral will be the work provided in this paper that 
no single title can be assigned to it. 

IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 

Under this heading will appear, eadi month, sug- 
gestions, games, plays, verses, finger plays, and all tCe 
charming little recreations for youngest primary children 
that the author is noted for. 



MUSIC 

Very fortunate will be the readers of Pidcasy Editca- 
TiON m having each m<Mith a song written especially 
for it. 

BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 

How to teadi the babies to read is a matter of discussion 
everywhere. For months an expert first grade nrimary 
teacber has been preparing these sentences and testing 
them with her own children. 



STORIES, GAMES, DRAMATIC PLAYS 

RECITATIONS, POEMS, MARCHES 

and all that little children need to preserve the balance 
with too much of oMifinement and school wearin es s 
will be forthcoming. This journal will continue to 
deserve the reputation it has earned in dw last fifteen 
years, that "Nothing doubtful or questioc 
appears in the pages of Pumaky Education. 



uigiTizea oy x^_j\^\^^ 
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Notes 



— The announcements in the Classified 
Advertising Department should have your 
attention. 

— The value and necessity of keeping a 
supply of simple remedies in each school 
for use in accidents or cases of sudden 
illness was recently discussed by the Board 
of Education of Oakland, Cal. An ex- 
ample of the practical efficiency of an emer- 
gency outfit was cited and it wj^ pointed 
out by one of the directors that the supply 
should be kep)t complete and ready for 
immediate use at all times. 

— An interesting situation has developed 
in Sterling, N. J., as a result of the en 
forcement of the compulsory education law 
A resident of the village refused to send his 
children to the public school and the School 
Board called his attention to the fact that 
he was violating the law. The villager 
coolly informed the authorities that the 
school was overcrowded and unsanitary, 
and that he did not propose to subject his 
children to risk in sending them there. 
The matter Was laid before the county 
superintendent, who decided that the com- 
plaint against the school was well founded. 
The case has been appealed by the Board 
to the state superiBtendent. 



THE SCHOOL AS THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE STATE 

Mail-Study Department at the Uni- 
versity OF Wisconsin 

Last summer, late in the session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, a bill was passed 
establishing a correspondence school as a 
department of the State University at Madi- 
son. This establishes the crowning feature 
of the admirable educational system of that 
..tate. 

Provision now exists in the state system 
of education whereby not only the youth of 
the commonwealth from the kindei^garten 
to the universities have educational oppor- 
tunity, but the large group of unclassified 
adults of all ages and all degrees of advance- 
ment is now also guaranteed a responsible 
standardized system of instruction which 
may be pursued at home through the mails. 
The work is being made largely practical,, 
and to relate effectively in one way or an- 
other to the problems of life confronted by 
such an adult class of students. The artisan 
or the clerk may receive elementary and 
technical training; the professional man 
may utilize the new department for keeping 
abreast of the additions research is con- 
stantly making in every field of knowledge; 
and the teacher may earn a college degree, 
"learning while earning.** 

Correspondence students who are resi- 
dents of Wisconsin 4iave, besides, excep- 
tional co-operating assistance from the state 
library system. 

This establishes a new precedent fo^ 
State Universities in extending educational 
services to every productive interest in the 
state, simUar to those so long and so effec- 
tively rendered by the agricultural colleges 
alone. This is one aspect of President Van 
Hide's inteiesting policy of "making the 
Univenity the instramcDt of the state." 



FREE 

Teachers ssa 



A FLAG 



For Your School 



tiMich with your 
Cultivate in tfiein a 
of reverence md love. 
■te that patrtotlsm 
that siBonl4crs in the heart , 
of every Anerfcan-Bom Child. Be Patriotic. Don't bother the Board. ( 
Get credit for something yourself. By our plan yon can eecure for your I 
ochaaf, witbout cmk ta you, one of our large ^x8 feet Bunting Flags. 46 
Stan, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stnpes, etc., for indoor or out- ' . 
.door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any retail 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 
IVmf A IJC Aod we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national 
uMj J colors. These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 

children dispose of them for ten cents each — they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, ail charges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimomals similar to the following: 

Hemlock, W. Va., March 16, 1907. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson. Ind. 

Gentlemm: — The Flap is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
It IS. and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 

Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 
«i^Bvery Teacher in our land ehould send us their name and address and secure a flaff free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 
Write to-Hlay lor Button*, we will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 

Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 

We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 34 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish a in. frame. Vou 
can procure tbcm on the same plan as the Flog. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Hease 
state kind of buttons desired. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 

107 Eighth Street - ■ ANDERSON, IND. 




Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stannp of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially reconiniend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 



The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfq. Co. 



Works, Camden, N. J. 



26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 



DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THISI 

We have secured the entire stock of 
SniTH'S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHrtETIC CARDS 

from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher's Price 
Each set contaiis $00 or more problems, with leachePi key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher's price, 50 cents per set. 

Our Price 35 Cents per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 
. W. SCHERHERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 



CHILDREN LIKE TO MAKE THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Send us 10 cents to pay postage and we will send you samples, 
prices, and suggestions for making Calendars, Art Designs for Illumina- 
tion, Calendar Sewing Cards for December, mounting boards, etc., etc. 

If you order, your 10 cents may be deducted from first order. 

AllOOK OF CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS Large, choice and 
well arranged book for Christmas Entertainments. Primary, Intermedi- 
ate and Grammar Grades. Each contains drills, dialogues, quotations, 
exercises, recitations, tableaux, etc., etc. 160 pages. 

Prfce, 2S Cents f r'^ 

Digitized tCftlca^^'^'" ^ 



A. FLANAGAN COHPANY, 



^?ili!^ 



•IcaipD, 



L. 1_A^». 
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Christmas Bells 

Harriette Wilbur 

This skippinff air may be used as the foundation of a Christmas bell 
exercise ana wul be effective given either of these two ways: 

Exercise I 

Ten little girls each have a large red tissue Christmas bell 
in either hand. The remainder of the pupils sit at their 
seats and be the orchestra, singing the air to the syllable 
''La," and playing the time on their desks in imitation of 
pianists. 

X As the orchestra begins the air the ten girls come hippity-hopping 
in from the hall or wardroom, and skip to laree circle in front of room. 
As they skip they hold their bells over their heads. 

3 Children repeat air and the girls skip in circle about room. 

3 Children repeat air and the girls skip up and down aisles. 

4 Children repeat air and girb skip to place in circle. 

5 Gfrls skip in circle. 

6 About face and skip. 

7 Half the nimiber about face and the girls skip in two concentric 
circles, one circle going left and one right. 

8 Repeat 7, weaving in and out. 

9 Repeat a, and then exit. 

Exercise II 

Each child in the room may have a tiny sleigh-bell. (These 
may be obtained at a notion store for a cent apiece.) They 
form a large circle about the room, outside the rows of desks. 
As they hum the skipping air, they move as follows, ringing 
the beUs over their heads. 

I. Circle about room. 

9 Leader weaves line in and out of rows of seats. 

3 Circle about room. 

4 Circle about room, hinging slowly and marching. Ring bells 
ei^t steps, then down eight counts, teacher or leader counting. 

5 Repeat i, skipping. 

6 Repeat 4, and to seats. 

How TO Make the Christmas Bells 

To make these Christmas bells, cut each one from red 
tissue paper by this pattern, enlarging it as desired. By 
folding a sheet of paper several times, more than one beU 
can be cut at a time. The pupils will be able to make these 
as busy work. They fold each bell as in dotted lines, lap 
edge A over the flap lettered B^ and paste. Then tie the four 




parts of the handle together tightly at narrowest part. Spread 
out the top parts of these handle portions slightly. Curl the 
lower points of the bell outward by drawing each one gently 
over the blade of the scissors, thus giving them a bdi-like 
flare. 



Somebody is Coming 

(RedtatioD) 

A. B. B. 

Somebody is coming in his big, big sleigh, 
Hurry with the stockings, ere he comes this way I 

There's no need to tell you how he really looks — 
You have seen his pictmre many times, in books! 

Then hurry with the stockings and hang them in a row; 
Teddy Bear must hang his, too — he wants a ribbon bowl 

Be^sure, when they are ready, you straightway go to sleeps 
For, Somebody will never come, if once you take a pe^f^^ 
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Notes 



— The Classified Advertising Department 
in this issue of Primary Education con- 
tains some interesting announcements — 
better look them over. 

— No male teacher in any community 
should be paid less than enough to support 
decently a wife and five children. In every 
community the teacher should have a posi- 
tion of dignity and emolument equal to that 
of the banker and the professional man. 
Schools should attract and keep in their 
service the best talent. Facts dealing with 
this condition, both concerning communities 
where the rate of pay remains scandalously 
low and where it has been raised, should 
have wide circulation. — Collier's Weekly 

— The Century Company, New York, 
have ready "Father and Baby Plays," 
by Emilie Poulsson, editor of the Kinder- 
garten Reveiw and author of "Nursery 
Finger Plays," "Child Stories and Rhymes," 
etc. This book contains fifteen original 
songs with music by Theresa G. Harrison 
and Charles Cornish, and is illustrated by 
Florence E. Storer. Price, $1.25. This is 
a novel book, and one that should appeal 
to every teacher. It is the author's idea 
that, as compared with the father, the 
mother has many advantages on her side 
for winning love from their child in the 
earliest years, since all day and every day 
she is near him, appealing to his heart both 
consciously and unconsciously. So the book 
is full of rhymes with which the mother 
may beguile baby while washing and dress- 
mg him and help to turn his thoughts toward 
the joyful meeting with his father. There 
is shadow play, and finger play, and climbing 
play, fifteen delightful original songs, and 
much other practical entertainment in the 
little book. The author is a well-known 
authority on child culture. 



THE COMPANION AS A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

Nobody is too young, nobody too old, to 
enjoy reading The YotUh^s Companion. 
For that reason it makes one of the most 
appropriate of Christmas gifts — one of the 
few whose actual worth 'far outweighs the 
cost. Welcome as the paper may be to the 
casual reader on the train, at the office, in the 
public library, it is, after all, the pdper of the 
home. The regularity and frequency of its 
visits, the cordial sincerity of its tone, make 
for it soon the place of a familiar friend in 
the house. Like a good friend, too, it stands 
always for those traits and qualities which 
are typified in the ideal home, and are the 
sources of a nation's health and true pros- 
perity. Is there another Christmas present 
costing so little that equals it ? 

On receipt of $1.75, the yearly subscrip- 
tion price, the publishers send to the new 
subscriber all the remaining issues of The 
Companion for 1907 and the Four-Leaf 
Hanging Calendar for 1908 in full color. 

Full illustrated Announcement of the new 
volume of 1908 will be sent with sample 
copies of the paper to any address free. 

The Youth's Companion^ 144 B€*rkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



A NEW IDBA 

EXPERT ADVICE FOR TEACHERS 

The Progress Qub announces a Department for Consultation hy mail on matters pertaining to School Work. 
Teacher* ezperiendng difficulties in any phase of school work; or wtahlng eMUtanoe in the study of Peda- 
gogy; or euggeetlone bow to go to work to get better positions, may have at their command the personal counsel 
of thoroughly competent experts. AU l4tt€rs stricOy amfUmtial, For further particulars address Secretary 
Consultation Department. 

Progress Clnb, 828 Old South Bnilding, Boston, Mass. 



WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THIS? 



Try Year SIdU st Dedphering the lnscriptioo. 
$200 in Prizes for Best Readinsrs 

In ezcavatinff recently at ML Vernon, around the old 
tomb of the Washington family, a roughly sculptured 
stone was discovered nidden by rubbish and >'egetation. 
Owing to the soft and friable nature of this stone, the 
inscription on it. whatever it was, had been well-nigh 
effaced, but sufficient traces of the letters remained to 
show that with sufficient study they might in time be 
made out. 

While the great scientists of the world are contending 
over the riddle it may be that there are others who have 
some ideas on the subject, and hence the inutation is 
extended to everyone — young and old, far and near — 
to try their hand at reading the inscription. 

See if you can make out any of the letters or words; 
vou can show the picture to ^ur friends and have them 
;^ive you suggestions. What is wanted is the best possible 
interpretation, and you are at liberty to get aid from any 
source. (On the other sides of the stone there was no 
inscription; all you need worry about are the traces 
shown on the two sides presented to view.) 

For the best readins; of this interesting old monument, 
valuable prises are offered as follows: 

A 

ft 

8 



of 



Firet Prize. „ ^ 
Seoond Prize of 
Third Pijze^of 
Prizes of ir 



96' eaoh 
IMPrlmCMilillaf •! 8v«» iiui- 
CotoniCMctcf UmM theW«rM*i 
PlaotPlcteraL ChtMttllBKfc 

Making a Total of 




■ JpOffO 
$200 00 



Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. i>ec. p. e. 
Gentlemen : I Inolose my reading 
of the Nit. Vernon monument, and 
$^ for which enter my subscrip- 
tion to the Pathfinder, for 

months. 

NAME. 

CITY 

Street State 



The best way in tending in your answer is to make a 
tracing or copy of the stone, or ful in the picture, showing- 
the inscription plainly on it just as you think it should read. 

This contest, which is merely a specimen of the numer- 
ous eaually interesting ones which we conduct, is designed 
for subscnbers to the Patkfimder exclusively. The Fath- 
finder is a high^ouality illustrated weekly paper, published 
at the Nation's Capital for the Nation. No matter what 
or how many other periodicals you may be taking, you 
want the Pathfinder. It is "different" — a class by 
itself — spridhdy, informing, entertaining, vet dignified 
and sane. It appeals to all earnest, intelligent, busy 
people. It is THE paper for YOU. There is no other 
paper that can exactly take its place. In its enlarged and 
improved form it is now reaoiing out for new readers, 
and if you are not already a subscriber, THIS MEANS 
YOU. 

Send in ]pour answer to the monument puzzle at once, 
including, if not now a subscriber to the Pathfinder, $a 
for three years' subscription, or $x for one whole year's 
subscription (5a issues), or 50 cents for a6 wcdcs, or as 
cents for 13 weeks. 

The announcement of the priae winners, together with 
a picture of the stone with the correct reading on it, will 
be published in the Pathfinder at an eariy date. The 
prizes will be awarded with the utmost poosible fairness, 
and the decision of the editors is to be final. This contest 
closes December 16. 

We believe that there are enough smart people in this 
country so that amon^ them a very dooe approximation 
of the orinnal inscription can be secured, and to interest 
such people in the Founder we are wiUing to give out 
these liberal prizes. Tney will surely go to someone, 
and the best answers will earn them. Don't under anv 
circumstances miss having the Pathfinder this year, which 
comes every week, from the Nation's Capital, laden with 
ffood things — welcome as a letter from your best friend. 
If you win a nice prize, so much the better; but the 
Pathfinder will be worth more to you than any prize. 
Address, Pathfinder^ Washington, D. C. 
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I ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS \ 



• 
• 

• 



A series of seven books. One for each month 
January, February, April, Blay, June, November, December 

lay A.Z«IOaD XD. AX«r«BfC 

Prioa, MCb, 20 CMito. By auH, pMtpdd, tba 7 for %i.U 



T^I^ATV^ iVK^r> 



• 
• 
• 



£>X:£>I^OlJS£>S } 



• 
• 



• 

"k The Story of the Christ-Child, a Christmas Exerdse. (Grade — ^Primary. Selected J 

« children and entire school.) On the Eve of Christmas. (Grade — Intermediate.) J 
^ Santa Claus' Visit to Fairyland, a Christmas Drama. (Grade — Intermediate.) J 

■ • 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COflPANY ^ 

18 B. 17th 5t. 228 Watesh Av«. 16 Trinity Ave. 717 Market St. ? 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Prandico J 

^••••••••••••♦•••••* ••••••••••••• ••••*•• 



• 

X so Bronfleid St 
^ Boston 
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Harriette Wilbur 
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1. Oh, 

2. We 



here we come from San 
bring you gifts from San 



ta land. From San - ta 
ta Claus, From San • ta 



land, From San 
Claus, From San 



ta 
ta 



land, Oh, 
Claus, We 




t:^mw^^^^^^^m^^^ m ^ ^ ^^ 



here we come from San - ta land. From happy,hap -py San - ta land. With gifts for 
bffing you gifts from San - ta Claus,From good old San - ta Claus. Here's one for 



you and you and 
you and you and 




mi'^m^^^^^^^^ 



you and you and you and you,With gifts for 
you and you and you and you,Here's one for 



you and yon and you and yon and you. 
you and you and you and you and you. 



Christmas Trees 

Haiuulette Wilbur 

Eight children carry in each hand an evergreen branch 
trimmed with chains of gaily-colored tissue paper, tinsel, 
and each having about a dozen little balls of cotton, hanging 
by short threac^, tied upon them. 

The children at the seats begin to sing the little running air 
above to the syllable "La," clapping the time ever so softly 
and lightly. 

The eight ffirls nm in from hall, carrying branches on 
shoulders, laey nm about in circle, halting in straight line, 
facing front. 

Girls sing first verse, waving branches above heads, children 
listening. At each word "you," the girls nod to a different 
child in the "audieno^" 

Children ^ilg air, dapping the time, and girls run in circle. 
At first of the high notes they about face, then run in opposite 
direction; at second hi^ note they about face and run as 
before. 

Girls sing second verse, pulling off the cotton balls and 
tossing them down to the children, who may be allowed to 
pick them up. 

Girls run off, sing air to syUable "La." 



Christmas Wishes 

(An exercise for ten little girls) 

E. C. 

Directions 

Place the little girls, dressed as mothers, in a row of rocking-chairs 
at the front of the room. Each little "mother'' should hold in her 
lap a doll that has been dressed in a white nightgown and a tiny 
n^ed cap. Underneath each doU a small-sized stocking should be 
hidden away in the little girl's lap. Behind the row of rockers and 
down low upon the wall, stretch a line of black thread, so fine as to be 
invisible to the children in the seats. Each doll stocking should be 
provided with a pin, in order that it may be hung upon the line. 

Before the recitation parts are given, there should be a soft piano 
prelude, accompanied throughout by the rhythmical swing of the little 
chairs. At the dose of the composition, change the music into the 
melody of acme simple and familiar lullaby which the httle girls should 
sing as they gently sway back and forth. 

The opening speedi^ for all of the mothers, should be given in a very 
expressive and animated manner. As each little maid finishes the 
recitation of her indtridual lines, she should rise and hang up the tiny 
doll stocking directly behind her chair. Do not have the children 
seated in the order in indiich they take part in the dialogue. Try to 
gjve the whole exercise a great deal of easy informality. For this reason, 
when some of the little mothers rise to hang up the stockings, allow them 
to lay their "babies" gently down upon the chair, while others may 
carry the dolls with them. Several 01 the little girls should hand their 
"buMCs" to their neighbors. Train one or two of the little ones to 
At)p the stocking once or twice in the process of hanging. Work in 
«ny Kttle motion that wdl add to the pJeasttre of tlie exerdK. 



AU the girls {speaking at once) 

Well,^ Christmas eve is here at last 
. And Santa Qaus is comiAg fast. 
These « babies we are rocking here 
Have all been good a 3 whole long year! 
We hope kiiid old Saint Nick will bring 
Each little doll 4 the very thing 
That every mother thinks is best, 
Besides the nuts and all the rest. 

First Mother 

My baby is a fine, good girl! 
She always keeps 5 her hair in curl. 
I hope old Santa Cbras will bring 
A pretty, little, opal ring. 

Second Mother 

My dolly's fUrs are old and worn 

And ^will not, for this winter, do; 
I hope she finds, on Christmas mom, 

A 7 cap and f muff and f collar too. 

Third Mother 

My baby loves good things to eat; 

Saint Nick must leave ^ Iter something sweet. 

Fourth Mother 

My Helen never « cries at all 

When I comb out her hair; 
She wants a fine new rubber ball, 

Beside a great big share 
Of all the candies and the toys 
That Santa brings good giris and boys. 

Fifth Mother 

»oI think my doll deserves a tree, 
All loaded thick as it can be 
With many candles, all aflame, 
And every toy that you can name. 

Sixth Mother 

My doll would like some dbhes new, 
With knives and forks and napkins, too; 
" So, when you came to call on me. 
We all could have a cup of tea. 

Seventh Mother 

My little daughter wants a hat 

All trimmed in lace and things like that 

Eighth Mother 

Of all the things my baby needs. 

She wishes most a string of beads. >^->^ t, 

{Continued on pag^i$^ by VnOOQ IC 
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need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
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Notes 

— A tutor system for aiding first yeaf 
students in high schools has been introduced 
at Milwaukee^ Wis., by Supt. Carroll G. 
Pearse. Each teacher is required to look 
after tiie ifrelfare of fifteen freshmen, aid 
them in selecting o^tlf^es of study and 
ascertain reasons for poor wotk. 

— Three hundred teachers of manual 
training, domestic science, drawing, and 
the allied arts, in Chicago, 111., Jiatefoftfled 
an organization for ''the unification of 
graphic and manual arts throughout the 
public schools of the dty." The plan of 
the organization is unique in American 
educational circles. Its purpose is to bring 
into closer relationship the teaching of 
drawing and painting and the courses of 
instruction in carpentry, cooking, and simi- 
lar "useful arts." "At the world's fair in 
St. Louis,** said Superintendent Cooley, in 
explaining the objects of the association, 
"the various school exhibits showed that 
the United States is far behind the European 
countries in the idea of correlating the 
teaching of these two classes of subjects." 

— The Rhode Island Ter-centennial Com- 
mission, through Judge Blodgett, of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, who is 
chairman of the State Commission, has ex- 
tended an invitation to Mrs. Richard J. 
Barker, of Tiverton, to do the honors of 
the state as hostess at the State Building in 
the Jamestown Exposition grounds for the 
remainder of the continuance of the Exposi- 
tion. Mrs. Barker accepted the honor and 
has gone to Jamestown, accompanied by 
Mr. Barker. Besides holding a promi- 
nent position socially in Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Barker is Vice-President General National 
Society Dau^ters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Chairman of the Tiverton School 
Committee, and Vice-President of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. 

— "The schools of the United States do 
not educate along commercial lines, while 
those of Germany do, with the result that 
the Germans are taking trade away from 
this country,** was a statement made by 
President Lucius Tuttle of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, at their 
late annual meeting in Boston. He claimed 
that the schools pay little or no attention 
to educating along commercial lines, with 
the result that graduates enter business 
with no special training and are compelled 
to learn late in life many business details 
that could easily be taught in the grammar 
schools. Germany, with a foresight not 
gained in this country, is teaching along 
commercial lines, with the result that it is 
rapidly gaining all the trade with the South 
American countries and the United States 
is losing it. The conditions of trade, people 
and languages are studied and graduates 
from the lower schools are perfectly familiar 
with just how trade is carried on when they 
graduate and are ready for real work. 
President Tuttle appealed to the association 
to educate abng commercial lines, claiming 
that unless it was done the United States 
would fail to hold its pn^sent standing in the 
conunercial world. 
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Ninth Mother 



(Continued from page 506) 



My little go-cart broke last fall, 
So baby can not ride at all. 
I hope when Santa reaches here, 
He'll leave another one this year. 

Tenth Mother 

" Wee Mary wants a dress of silk, 
A new red cup to hold her milk, 
Some gloves, to wear each winter day, 
A trunk to lay her things away; 
She needs them and — *3 the little dear 
Has earned them — every one — this year ! 

.1// {speaking together y addressing dolls) 
Now every sock is hung just right, 
So shut your little eyes up tight; 
And very quickly go to sleep; 
And don*t you dare to take one peep. 
So, when Old Santa comes to-night. 
He '11 choose your little gift just right. 

{Ail bend lower and look at doll's face in great surprise^ then 
twd at each other and speak in guarded tones) « 

Her eyes are shut — the sleepy head! 
Now I must take her oft to bed. 

{Each mother rises carefully^ slowly lifts doll and passes quietly 
and easily out of a nearby door. Piano may play sofdy 
until the last little girl disappears,) 

Motions 

1 Little girls should look at each other as if holding a conversation. 

2 Look down at the dolls. 

3 Say words "whole," "long," and "year" very slowly and em- 
phasize each one with a shake of the forefinger. 

4 Say words "the very thing," slowly and impressively. Em- 
phasize by nods of the little heads. 

5 Smooth doll's hair (which should be curly) in a very affectionate 
manner. 

6 Shake head at words "will not." 

7 Emphasize each word (marked 7) with forefinger. 

8 Look down at doll. 

9 Shake head with each one of the words "never," "cries," and 
"at aU." 

10 Look at other little girls as if talking to them. 

1 1 Nod head as if including every one m the invitation. 

12 Settle doll gently in lap, at the same time looking lovingly into 
its face. 

13 Clasp doll in both arms and hug it in a very enthusiastic manner. 



A Santa Glaus Game 

Maud E. Burnham 

The children are told that it is time to hang up their 
stockings, at which they drop one hand by the desk or let 
it hang at their side. 

One child plays he is Santa Claus, and chooses two children 
for reindeer, taking them, with reins (with bells on them), to 
a comer, where they are harnessed and stand ready to start. 

The children at the desks go to sleep by resting the head 
on an arm on the desk. As soon as all of the eyes are closed 
the bells are heard to jingle as Santa Claus drives up and 
down the streets (the aisles) and by each house (the desk). 

The desk bell may be struck to represent a clock, striking 
six o'clock in the morning. At this the children wake up, 
sit up, place stockings on Uie desks, and simply tell what they 
found in their stockings, or show what the toys were with 
their fingers. This ends the game. 

Here are some of the toys that may be represented by the 
fingers: 

Ball — described with both hands. 

Top — one hand closed with thumb held down to represent 
the point. 

Soldiers — hands held up, side by side, with fingers standing 
straight. 

Fan — waving hand to and fro. 

Drum — imitating motion of beating with hands at right 
side. 

Reins may be improvised by taking two yards of dress 
braid, and sewing on a few brass bells. 



A Christmas Stocking 
Pantomime 

A. B. B. 

On Christmas mom, I *d have you know, 
» My stocking's filled from top to toe! 
» Just at the top, O my! O my! 

The loveliest things I always spy; 

Then, for a while, I like to guess, 

3 And shut my eyes, and press and press; 
And then I pinch, and try to feel 

The odd-shaped bundles in the heel; 

4 Figs, nuts, and raisins are below. 
And candy always at the toe; 

5 Then queer-shaped bundles, ev'ry kind, 
Packed in the leg, I always find; 

But, when I've guessed, and guessed, and guessed, 
^I shake them out — with all the rest; 
7 And then I chatter, laugh, and sing, 

I'm just as happy as a king! 

1 Holds up a well-filled stocking, with one or two objects appearing 
above the top. 

2 Holds up a small trumpet, a top, etc., taken from out the top of 
the stocking. 

3 Closes the eyes and presses and feels the objects in the heel. 

4 Feels about the toe of the stocking. 

5 Feels of the stocking leg very deliberately — names various things 
that the bundles might contain. (This may be made very realistic.) 

6 Shakes the stocking — upside down — so the bundles and goodies 
fall out. (Sits down upon a square of carpeting to do this.) 

7 Throws back the head, smiles broadly, and gives every indication 
of joy. 



Six Little Candles 

Alice E. Allen 

On stage, or in front of room, trace on floor a large six-pointed star, 
made by two equal intersecting triangles. Show six little girls how to 
hold narrow lengths of ribbon at their shoulder-level, pandlel to the 
traced lines of the star below, each standing on her own particular point. 
Let them see that in this way all together they make a star. For the 
exerdse, z, 3, and 5 wear red ribbon fastened to one shoulder; 9, 4, and 
6 green. Each carries a small unlighted candle — red, green, yellow, 
purple, blue, and white. 

» If a little red candle stands right here — 
A little red candle burning clear, 

« And a little green candle takes this place — 
A little green candle full of grace, 

3 And a little gold candle comes into sight 
A little gold candle full of Hght, 

4 While a purple candle stands just here 
To throw out rays of Christmas cheer, 

5 And a little blue candle comes into view, 
A little blue candle, straight and true, 

6 And last of all, a candle white 
Takes this place on a Christmas night, 

All {lifting candles high) 

Why don't you see we candles are 
Together, a big, bright Christmas Star? 

I. Takes her place on her particular point of star, holding out 
candle with one hand. Red ribbon hangs from shoulder until 3. 

2 As above, green ribbon hanging from shoulder until 4. 

3 Takes place as above. Takes free end of I's red ribbon in hand, 
lifting it to shoulder level and holding it parallel to line of star traced 
below. Her own red ribbon hangs from shoulder until 5. 

4 Takes place as above. Takes free end of 2*s ribbon, holding it 
like 3. Her own ribbon hangs from shoulder until 6. 

5 Takes place, takes free end of 3's ribbon, holding it like 3 and 4. 
Gives free end of her own ribbon to i, who holds it iSe 3 and 4. 

6 Takes place, takes free end of 4*s ribbon, holds as above. Gives 
free end of her own ribbon to 2, who holds as above. 

Thus children themselves form points, while red and green ribbons 
form sides of star. 
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Notes 



— For the first time in the history of the 
Boston piblic schools an a. tempt has been 
made to train high school girls in the science 
of homekeeping, dressmaking, millinery and 
other practical arts, so that they may leave 
ichool thoroughly equipped to earn their 
living. It is called the Practical Arts 
School. It is primarily for two types of 
girls, the homekeeper, who wishes to learn 
the scientific and hygienic details of house- 
keeping, and the girl who wishes to know 
how to sew, make hats and trim them. At 
present it is confined chiefly to millinery and 
dressmaking. The membership is already 
294. W. S. Kenney of the School Board, 
who . has been largely instrumental in 
starting this school, is enthusiastic over 
progress thus far made. 

^' While I am not, of course, a scientific 
educator,'* said Mr. Kenney, "I have felt 
for a long time that a school of this sort was 
needed for our girls. We have been looking 
after our boys pretty well, and it is but right 
that the girls should be given an equal oppor- 
tunity to earn their livelihood. To the 
average elementary school graduate the 
high school docs not appear to be a con- 
necting link between the institution which 
she is now leaving and anything specific 
which she will do by and by. The recent 
introduction of shorthand and book-keejung 
into high schools has been a step in this 
direction, but the average girl cannot see 
why a high school course of four years is 
to be preferred to a business college course 
of six months. Not only this, but in select- 
ing these two branches and ignoring the 
technical training which should precede 
entrance upon a wide variety of other occu- 
f)ations suitable to girls, the school tends 
both to crowd the secretarial field and 
neglect its duly toward others.'* 
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Tl! Pratt Teachers' Agency 



Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and prirate schools. 



Recdres at all seasooi many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 

WNI. O. PRATT, Manager • • 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Agencies are largelg responsikle/or the incretue t» salaries ike ieutfne gears. 



OFFICBS: Wamnabnrs, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman* Tezaa; Dn Bola, Pa.; Jnnlata, 
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TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any pondon from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY ^sl^S 

chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of Primary Education. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRBD H. CAMPBBLL, Ph.D., Mgr-i M Beaae Place, SpHngrfleld, Maaa. 
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Getting Ready for Santa 

A. B. B. 

(All rights reserved) 

Scene The platform represents a small room with the usual fur- 
nishings of a sitting room. In the rear is an open fireplace. (This 
may be improvised from an upturned packing case, covered in front 
by a sheet of heavy brown paper or paBteboard covered with red chalk 
to represent the bricks, which are separated by lines of white chalk — 
in irregular lengths — to represent the mortar. The lower part of the 
paper front of tihe chimney is to be cut away in the form of a fireplace. 
The fire may be represented by small loes partially covered with flsme 
colored paper; bits of orange, red, and yellow tissue paper may be 
crumpled and thrust down between the logs to represent the biasing 
embers. 

■ Stage property A hearth brush, a feather duster, dust-pan and brush, 
a toy hroonx, and a small watering-pot, with Sr very little water in it — 
will be needed in the action of the play. 

Character A small girl in long-sleeved gingham apron, with dusting 
cap upon the head.) 

Child {using the feather duster vigorously and then stopping 
with a weary sigh) 

dear me suz! O dearie me! 
I've been as busy, as busy can be! 

(Picks up the hearth brush from where it Hes in front of the 
heofih) • 

1 Ve swept the hearth, 

{Picks up the dust-pan and brush from the floor) 
I've tidied the room; 
I've lised the dust-pan and the broom; 

{Puts the broom in the corner of the room) 

And, though 'tis near the set of sun, 
You see that still my work's not done; 

{Goes to the fireplace and looks anxiously at the flames; holds 
hands over to feel the heat) 

For, do you know? I'm in a fright 
Lest when dear Santa comes to-night, 
Hell find the chimney quite too hot. 
And so I'll take this watering-pot; 

{Lifts the watering-pot and walks towards the fireplace) 
The drops 1 11 sprinkle will, no doubt, 

{Begins to use the contents of the watering-pot upon the fire) 
Put all the blaze of fire out; 
Then Santa Claus won't bum his toes, 
Nor scorch his furry boots and hose; 

{Turns to the audience, watering-pot in hand, and smiles 
happily) 

And though I 'm tired as tired can be, 

{Seats herself upon a hassock — the watering-pot beside her — 
leans upon both elbows, gives a sigh of relief) 
He'll find it safe to visit me! 



Christmas Candles 

Ceridwen Samuel 

Enter, from the side, eight little noaidens walking two together. 
Each bears a tall, white candle, not lighted. When the first couple 
reaches the middle of the room, all stop. The five nearest the audience 
face front The other five then pass on in shigle file until the last child 
reaches the middle, when they stop and face the audience, thus forming 
a semi-drde. If the children are dressed in simple, white frocks and 
the march is stately, the entrance makes a pretty feature of the Candle 
exercise. In passing out, the first four wait until the second four 
advance to their partners, then all march Out in couples. 

AU 

Like our tall white candles, 

Which bum with steady light, 
We wish to keep Christmas 

Pure and bright. 



First 



The candles look upward 

From whence the Christ-Child came; 
So, let us, this Christmas, 

Do the same. 



Second 



Third 



Fourth 



Fifth 



Sixth 



Seventh 



Eighth 



All 



Our candles bend not o'er; 

Their .gftje is fixed above. 
May we think, this Christmas, 

Of God's love. 

The candles shine for all 
With flame of steady blue. 

Let us not, ttds ChrittUaas, 
Be less true. 

The candles' glow give warmth. 
Though in a geime way. 

May we warm hearts near us 
Christmas Day. 

The candles give themselves; 

They bum away in Ught. 
This year we give oursdves 

To do right. 

Candles shine when needed, 
When all the world is dark. 

I may give, this Christmas, 
My small spark. 

How hrave the candles are! 

No night nor dark they fear. 
So, let us, courageous. 

Give good cheer. 

Each sends a smOing beam 
To others near and fax; 

Thus may we be kind as 
Candles are. 

Like our tall white candles, 
Which bum with steady light. 

May we make this Christmas 
Pure and bright. 



Tiny Recitations 

(For the very smallest) 
E. C. 

Confidence in St. Nicholas 

(To be recited by a very tiny girl) 

I 'm not so very big, you see, 
But Santa will remember me, 
Because my mamma told me so. 
And mammas really ought to know. 

Guiding Santa Claus 

(Spoken by a small boy who holds a candlestick with a large-sized 
Christmas candle in it.) 

As soon as it is dark to-night, 
My pretty candle I will light. 
A big bright flame it then will give 
And Santa can tcU where I live. 
I '11 place it in a window — * so! 
To shine far out across the snow. 

I Places candlestick in a school-room window and leaves it there. 

Suppose 

(Spoken in a very excitable and breathless manner. Excitement 
should increase and the tone become more animated until the final 
climax is reached.) 

Suppose when St. Nick was all ready to go. 

There wouldn't be one little sprinkle of snow. 

And suppose he'd uni>ack aU his toys the last minute 

And go get an auto and ride away in it. 

{Continued o pa^e 512) 
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Books 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Adventures of Deerslayer. Eclectic 
Readings. Adapted from J. Fenimore 
Cooper's "Deerslayer." By Margaret N. 
Haight. 

A little book of 130 pages. Contains an 
adaptation of Coo{)er's story for younger 
children. The boys who never tire of Indian 
stories will enjoy this condensed tale from 
which lengthy descriptions, moral discus- 
sions and unnecessary details have been 
eliminated. The author has skilfully pre- 
served the atmosphere and words of the 
original story and no break is apparent. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 
Stories of the Bible. By Myles Endi- 
cott. Vols. I., II., III. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

There are the ever new old stories told 
again and in a most instructive and interest- 
ing way. And it is well that this work of 
book -making goes on, along thb line of 
thought and endeavor. Every good book 
of this kind may offset some bad and vicious 
one, and of bad literature there is seemingly 
no end. And thus to even up, there must 
be an abundance of the pure and good, or 
else greater grief will come to our children 
than even we foresee, or dare cx>ntemplate. 
"Stories of the Bible," as given by the 
author, will fix themselves upon the mind in 
a lasting, enduring way, and facts will place 
themselves in intelligent array, even with 
ihe youngest reader. — Young People's 
Paper, Elkhart, Ind. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO 

Literature in the Elementary School. 
By Porter Lander MacClintock, A.M. 

If ever a book could be called timely, 
this book deserves the name. It is full of 
just what every elementary teacher ought 
to be vitilly interested in. Everything that 
touches on literature for children is taken 
up and considered on all sides. What 
children shall have read to them, what 
children shall read for themselves, and 
what stories shall be given to the children 
are talked about — all from the literature 
point of view. The teacher who reads this 
book just to know what books or stories to 
give the children will be surprised to find 
everything tested from a literary standard 
that b new to her. She will see literary 
excellence for children as a new incentive. 
The book must be studied , not merely read. 
It is an eye-opener for all such readers as 
follow along beaten paths without thinking 
why. Dramatization for children receives 
careful treatment, and everything pertaining 
to children's needs is discussed broadly and 
with courage. The book, without assuming 
to be, is a text -book in iterature in itself. 
Just the book for reading circles, and every- 
body interested in what should he done for 
children. It stirs up the reader to find she 
needs instruction herself and larger views 
before she attempts to settle things for the 
children. 



DIRECTORY OF LEAOIIO TEACHERS' AOERCIES 
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SCHERMERHORRISJSBrw^^ 



OI.DB8T AMD BB8T KNOWN 

SM riflh Avean*. BnkranM 84th Street 

New York 



VownpMUiom/or ponHomB grow 



mekptar - twi w wr y kelp. 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS' AGENCY 



878 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 

I ^ Al* A ^ M>t>lC of Cw«Btf-two years' •zpemnot. Portions filled In aS State UntTanities. in oo 
LarSB GIlBlllBSB p« cent of aU tlie Conecat, 300 in Sute Normal SchooU, sooo in Secondary and Public 
baigQ UllOlliagO 53^^,^ GatinlinanoSfarBeptembwr V^wmolee. Year Book free. 



Anmgmie9rtfi9ir«ai9miiierm9mifamrckmwt§/ar90otMringwork€mii^ 



THE CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



Empliofi am cgamoit ioadmi fomr 6ti«<fieff mtmagtr. 



has goc^KMtUona for good teafiCra with cood reoordi 

bCiju:.an p. Viubnoh, si chapei. stbbbt. 



AI«BANT, N. T. 



AgmeU§mMdmUgk§^ftit§€Hm$:ik^wiUk€lpif<m. 



Agmuim mrt m r^eogmlmijbticr in a« •imotMemta world ofto-duif. 



Ueachers 




1 Makes a spedalty of pladng teachers in the Middle SUtes 

and in the West— laigest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 

4 Has been remarkably successful in pladng its membets 

during past years. 
Addraas l.A.TlMrMii, 329 P Uth Ave. 8. B. 

MINNBAPOUS, MINNESOTA. 



The South Dakota Teachers' Agency 



THE 



Is the best medium through whidi to Obtain Positions in 
the South DakoU Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 
JOURNAL OF EPUOATIOil ■ « « ■ Madlsen, Seuth Dakota 



Mngofft ih$ Mp mmd §gp§riemM qfmn ufftneg. 



line Teaehers »i 
Poeltlona Ooneoientloatly 
A Speelaltj of Prlmarj m ' 
Mini 



Furnished 



BTA B. WHITMORB, Maaager 



tderifarteB Departments 
S Baet MadlaoB Street, OHICAGO 



CALIFORNIA TEACHERS' AGENCY 



LO8 ANQKLU 



One fee for two offices 



BKRKKLKY 



The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates waated. 



GREAT ARTISTS SERIES 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS 



Entertaining and 

1 The Story of Raphael 

2 The Story of Murillo 

3 The Story of Millet 

4, The Story of Landseer 

5 The Story of Rubens 

6 The Story of Durer 

7 The Story of Rembrandt 

8 The Story of Reynolds 

9 The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyke 

11 The Story of Angelo 
I a The Story of Titian 



Beiiutifully Illustrated 

13 The Story of Correggio 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 

15 The Story of Era Angelico 

16 The Story of Ouido Reni 

17 The Story of Sargent 

18 The Story of Millait 

19 The Story of Jules Breton 
so The Story of Velasques 
ai The Story of Turner 

as The Story of Corot 

%i The Story of Leighton 

a4 Stories of Famous Pictures 



ContslBlBf HsIf-tODS Bngrsvlngs of the Msstsrplscss 
Price, only Tea Centa Beet 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COnPANY 



228 Wabash Ave. 
Cklago 



18 B. 17th St. 

Bew Ysfli 



St. 717 Market St 16 Trinity Ave.^ 

SaaPraadice Atlaata y I >^ 
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(jCofUined from pag§ 510) 

Suppose heU just ipin and Vat k^Mto'd break down 

And leave poor St. Nick stranded far out of town I 

And suppose that an airship, he^d &nd by and by 

And suppose that he'd get on and off he would fly, . ^ , 

And suppose that the alrstif) wt>uld jt(^/,ftrda* dawn too; - 

Say! — what would the poor little children all do? 

A Lunch for Santa 

(This recitation may btt givwi bf t chikl who holdt a Urge sack that 
is flMfliingly full and ilul^ed out up to the top.) 

Old Sajita must be hungry — coming from so far away — 
IVe packed a little lunch — here — in this nice, big sack, 

to lay 
Just underneath my stocking and I hope old Santa knows 
lliat I mean for him to eat It, as along he swiftly goes. 

A Letter to Santa 

_., >.,... , .... -.-v 

(The child who recitM thete ,ve»e§ ihould have i& his^ hand an open 
eBv«k)p«, addrosstd «n4 Stamped.. sA^. the cEose of the fint two mta 
h« should uk» oiii4h« Utt«r, op^ it, axui pretend to read aloud.) 



(Riods) 



I wrote this little note, 3f0u iinow, 
It's all addressed and stamped' to jgo. 



uon'i miss me, 



\ to-night 

t right. 

d with white; 

e town. 

me right down*. 

Your friend, Willie Brown. 



Christmas > in Holland 

(To be lecited by a little girl who holds a large-^UMd wQoden shoe.) 

Instead of a stocking, the Holland folk use 

Their queer little, dear little, prim little shoes. 

At evening, they^e filled up with oats, straw, and hay, 

But — wiMtn -morning co)hiAy the&e have vanished away 

And,' put in their place, aU'the Dutch girls and boys, 

Find cookies and candies and holiday toys. 

Christmas Prospects 

<To be recitectby a iUtle gifl whq stands in front of a very large chair 
on which sits a very small doU.) 

Dear Arabella Ann, don't look so mournfully at me, 

For Christmas Day will soon be here and then, I'm sure, 

you^ see 
St. Nick will leave a nice new doll to keep you company. 

Doubt 

(The Mttle glrf who recites these lines should hold a very small infant'is 
sodc and look at It In a very puzzled manner while she is speaking.) 

This b our baby's stocking^ fj^nd I*d really like to know 

How Santa Claus c^n get an orange squeezed down into 
Uhat toe! 

I Hold up the stocking with one hand and pull out the toe whh 
the other one. . ' . r^ i » i ' * 



Candles for Christmas ^ 

Rose Huhleit 

On opening the door of a primary room just befo^' Christ- 
mas, I was so impressed >Mth the happy expression on the 
little faces, that I inquired the cause, and Miss B.,rep]i^d, 
"Well, weVe just been fixing our Christmas candles, and of 
all the Christmas things that we*ve made, the Christmas 
candles seem to ^ve the most enjoyment." 

" Well," said I " they certainly do look very pretty. Now, 
won't you tell me how they are made and how they 're going 
to be used.^' ... 

" First, we must have some tissue paper in the holly colors 
green and red) a tiny candle (they cost five cents per dozen) 



and some small cardboard circles about two inches in diameter 
(use the ink-well cover to trace the circle before cutting) and 
elastic bands. 

" Now, cut out two six-inch squares of tissue paper, lay one 
on the other as indicated by diagram. Place the circle in the 
•centre of squares and, holding the candle on cardboard. 




crumple the tissue squares around it and slip an elastic band 
over the cardboard circle. This holds the candle in place. 
Draw the comers of the paper back and there is the tiny 
candle standing in the middle of what appears to be a pretty 
flower." 

A chance remark from a little tot gave me an idea which 
1 shall use in February, the month of birthdays. She Said to 
her teacher, ** Miss B., I 'm not going to light my candle when 
1 get home. I'm going to save it for papa's birthday, next 
month." 

Now, thought I, why not have the little candles to obser\'e 
the February birthdays ? We can place them in three squares 
of paper, red, white, and blue, and ask mamma to place them 
.on the table and light them in honor of the great men's birth- 
days, and thus help us to remember the date, as well as the 
person whose birthday is to be observed. 



Moving Pictures for Christmas 

This exercise, if well carried out, will furnish a great deal of merri- 
ment. It was primarily originated so that the very tiniest Uttle diildren 
— thoM who are too timid to even speak two lines — may be given the 
enjoyment of apoearing on the Christmas program. Almost no drill 
!& required, as the recitations are all given by individuals and the 
movement employed is simply that of coming in at one door of the 
school-room, slowly walking across the front of the room, or the plat- 
form, «ad passing out at the other door. The '"flashligfats" may be 
made more effective if the room is all darkened except for a colored 
lig)it of some description, that is thrown upon the different children as 
, they appear and walk along before an opening between the partially 
.drawn curtains. The children need not be costumed. The plan ol 
the exercise is this. One of the loud-voiced children recites a verse 
and, as soon as he finishes, a child comes through a door at one side, 
carr}'ing the article illustrative of the verse just recited. Very slowly, 
and in a dignified manner, this child walks across the room until the 
door at the other side is reached, when the little one turns, quickly 
bows or throws a kiss to the audience and then vanbhes. If the school- 
room fortimately contains a piano, a great deal may be added to the 
effective rendition of the exercise by playing softly as soon as the 
children appear at the door and continuing the music until each one 
disappears. Suit the music to the mood expressed in the verses recited 
by the speakers. Speaker should stand at one side of the front of the 
room or platform, near the door through which the little children enter. 

First Speaker 

Tr-um! Tr-iim! Tr-um-a-tum-tum ! 
A very small boy with a very big drum! 

{A very, very small boy enters, armed with a large-sized drum^ 
which he solemnly heats as he marches across the room and 
out of the door. The accompanying music should be martial 
in character.) 

{Continued on page 514) 
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COM- 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
PANY, BOSTON 

Stories of the Great Artists. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Price, only 10 cents each. 

The Educational Publishing Company is 
doing 9ood work in publishing monographs 
on various of the Old Masters. There have 
already appeared short biographical sketches 
replete with anecdotes, of the foUowing art- 
ists: Raphael, Durer, Rubens, RembiEudti 
Murillo and Reynolds, all wtteen by Jtonie 
Ellis Keysor; and a sketch of the life and 
work of Jean Francois Millet, wiitten by 
Ruth Janet Warner. These elementary 
booklets will be gratefully taken up by many 
well -versed in artistic biography, as they give 
not, indeed, anything new, but nevertheless 
the old in a palatable ionn. The price is 
but ten cents, and each pamphlet contains 
ten or a dozen half-tones, iUustrating the 
most important work of the master treated 
of. — The Collector and Art Critic, N. F. 

OINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 

Rhymes and Stories. "The Open 
Road Library." Compiled and edited by 
Marion Florence Lansing, M. A. Illustrated 
by Charles Copdand. 

This is the first volume of a new series 
to be known as "The Open Road Library 
of Juvenile Literature/' FamiUar rhymea 
known to all children occupy the greater 
part of this volume. They are ouvfully 
selected in regard to kind and variety, care 
being taken to consult the earlieat versions 
accessible. The illustrations are delightful 
in their selection, skill, and simplicity. 
The rhymes seem to have taken on a new 
meaning under the artists' touch. The book 
will be welcome to children, teacbeis, and 
mothers. 

The Bender PltiUKm, by Ida C* 
Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades in 
the Public Schools of 
"^ Bufialo, N. Y., is a 

series of short, simple, 
natural, and interesting 
word-pfictures of happy 
. child'Ufe, every one of 

which has been tested 
again and again in the 
schooi^room. The form 
is that in which the 
children expressed 
themselves with the 
gr e a t e s t Spontaneity, 
freedom, joyousness. 
Author, artist, and pub- 
lisher have sought to 
give this spirit to the book as a whole. 
In method, emphasis is placed upon the 
sentence as the most significant unit of 
expression, but word, sound, and letter 
receive due attention. The vocabulary is 
one selected from lists of words submitted 
by hundreds of teachers and drawn from 
standard child-literature. It is small enough 
to be thoroughly mastered through frequent 
repetition of words, yet large and varied 
enough to give the* pupil command of a 
printed page based upon a young child's 
range of ideas. The publishers, Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York, will send illus- 
trated circular on request. 




WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 

OF 

STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE SGHOOL.ROOM 



By HENRY BLfOK KAAlZ 



DOT. SUPERINTENDENT 
MSEPH S. TAYLOR 
THE BRONX, N. Y. 



You have doubtless de«i my "Art of Cla/ae Manage- 
ment " in which I quote parts of an article in Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary written by you and now given more fully in 
Chapter V of your new book " Studies and Observations 
in the School-room." I am delighted to have this volume. 
It represents a class of studies of which we have too few. 



Dl. WILL S. MONROE 

ITATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 



DR. M. V. O'SHEA 

DEPT. OF EDUCATION 

UNIVER. OF WISCONSIN 



Your volume, " Studies and Observations in the School- 
room," contains a number of chapters which interest me 
keenly and which must be of very direct help to teachers. 
I trust that the book may sell well, and its suggestiveness 
ought to appeal to the rank and file of elementary 
teachers. I was particularly interested in your study 
of the money sense because I had made a somewhat 
similar study. 

I have read your ''Studies ftnd Observations in the 
School-room" with much interest. You need not be 
told, of course, that it Is full of concrete, practical mate- 
rial which will be of much service to teachers In the 
school-room, and to all who are interested in concrete 
data for a science of education. I hope the book will 
find its way into the hands of many teachers, for I think 
they will be helped by it. t shall be glad to bring it to 
the attention of the teachers whom I meet 

After examining your book, " Studies and Observations 

in the School-rootn/' we have decided that it would be 

well to have twenty copies of it, in the library, for the use 

of students. Accordingly we have made an order for the 

same. 

This book is a teacher's desk book. A sample copy will be sent upon rtfccipt of the price 

This amount will be refunded any time within thirty days, upon return of the book, it it is 

not found satisfactory. 

Cloth 224 PBgiM PrtC0, 80 G§Mb 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHINQ COHPANY 



PRES. H. H. SEERLEY 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 



128 WabMh Ave. 
Cliici«o 



18 B. 17th 8t. 
N«w York 



80Bra«a«M8t. 



717 Market at 
San Prtiidfcii 
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Second Speaker 



{Continued from page 51a) 



Dear little Mary, not one bit contrary! 
However could such a thing be ? 

Should Mary bemoan 

When she happens to own* 
A doll — big as her small self — you see ? 

{One of the tiniest girls enters ^ rocking gently in her arms a very 
large doU. Accompaniment should he a composition such as 
a cradle song^ a dreamy harcaroUe, or a swing song.) 

Third Speaker 

Not little Jill who climbed the hill, 

Although "the pail" is here; 
This little maid received a spade 

To dig by waters clear. 

{This little girl should carry a toy pail in one hand and a little 
shovel in the other. The accompaniment should be very 
lively. 

Fourth Speaker 

It often is very surprising to see 

How stuffed out a small Christmas stocking can be! 

(A little boy enters, at the end of this recitation, carrying a small 
child^s stocking, very closely filled so as to present a knotted 
and bulging appearance. The accompaniment should be 
very livdy,) 

Fifth Speaker 

Not Jack who killed the giants bold, or Jack the 

beanstalk boy, 
But "Jumping Jack" that Santa brought for Willie's 

Christmas toy. 

{The little boy who'' illustrates these lines should carry a large 
jumping-jack, holding it up in front of him and pulling the 
string as he slowly walks across the front of the room, A c- 
companiment should be played in two- four time.) 

Sixth Speaker 

Polly put the kettle on. 

We'll all have tea. 
For Kitty got some dishes 

Just as cunning as can be. 

(This child should carry several pieces of a child's teasel or the 
entire set neatly packed in a special box. Music should be 
lively.) 

Seventh Speaker 

You never could find me a prettier sight 

Than a wee little maid in her furs, new and white. 

(A small girl enters who wears a white Angora collar and muff. 
Accompaniment should be quiet in character,) 

Eighth Speaker 

Not little Jack Homer who sat in the comer 

And pulled a fat plum from his pie, 
But wee Willie Brockett dived deep in his pocket 

And pulled out this new knife you spy. 

(This child should carry a shining new knife with opened 
blades, and look at it very proudly as he marches along. 
Musical accompaniment very joyous,) 

Ninth Speaker 

This is small Bessie — her joy is complete. 
For she has her two brand-new shoes on her feet. 

(A little girl enters and walks across the front of the room, 
holding up her skirts a trifle and looking proudly down at 
her two feet. Music in slow march time.) 



Tenth Speaker 

Up the hill and down the hill 

Until the sky is red. 
Across the pond, behind the mill, 

All on a bright new sled. 

(Two small boys should enter the door, pulling a brightly 
painted sled between them. A ccompaniment very spirited, ) 

Eleventh Speaker 

This little maiden walksfalong 

All filled with joy and2>ride, 
She got a go-cart, new and strong. 

To take her doll a ride. 



The accompaniment 



(Enter, a little girl wheeling a go-cart, 
should be a quiet march,) 

Twelfth Speaker 

Small Charlie thinOks it very nice, 

With all his little mates. 
To skim across the shining ice 

Upon his Christmas skates. 

(A small boy enters with some new skates hanging over one 
shotdder. Accompaniment light and rapid in character,) 



The Day Before Christmas 

A. E. A. 



First 



Second 



Third 



Fourth 



Fifth 



AU 



(Recitation for five little boys with pretty gestures.) 

The day before Christmas 

Grown-up folks all smile. 
And look very knowing 

Every once in awhile. 

And though you're not spying. 

You'd better watch out. 
There are such queer bundles 

All lying about. 

And though you aren't listening, 

You'll hear xmawares 
The rustle of paper. 

The squeak of the stairs. 

Then in a loud whisper 

Speaks father quite near, 
But mother's voice stops him — 

" Sh-shI Johnny might hear I " 

The day before Christmas — 

At last bedtime comes. 
And all through your dreams, you 

Can smell sugar-plums. 

The almanac says it 's 

A short day — oh, dear, 
To me it 's the longest 

Long day of the year! 



Five Fat Turkeys 

(Recitation with gestures for five very small boysj 

L. S. 

Five fat turkeys are we. 

We slept all night in a tree. 

When the cook came aroimd 

We couldn't be found, 

And that's why we're here, you see. 
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THE BENDER PRIMER 

By IDA C. BENDSB 

Suptrvisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of 
. Buffalo, N. r. 

This primer is a series of short, simple, 
natural, and interesting word pictures of 
happy child-life, every one of which has 
been tested again and again in the school- 
room. 

The form is that in which the children 
expressed themselves with the greatest 
spontaneity, freedom, joyousness. Author, 
artist, and publisher have sought to give 
this spirit to the book as a whole. 

ILLUSTRATED IN BLACK AND IN COLOR 

SQUARE 12no. CLOTH. SENT POSTPAID 

ON RECEIPT OP PRICE, 30 CBNT5 

Write for lUastnited drotlar 



CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., PUBLISHERS 

SKXOBora to Mayoarl, Merrill ft Co., PfeMbhcn 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

IDEAL MATERIAL FOR 

CHRISTMAS CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Our special circular, *' Holiday Suggestions 
for Primary Teachers," will help you to solve 
many Holiday problems for your pupils. 

Sent free on request. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO 
6649 Wentworth Avenne • - CMcftgo, 111. 



50 



Notcheads and 50 envelopes Printed on 
our Crash Finished Bond. Samples free. 
Jeffrey Co., t\U Foltoo St., Brookly a. N.Y. 



50g 



Right-at-Hand Stories 

For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and PRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of grammar 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 

Cloth, 210 Pages 
Price Reduced November 1, to 80 cents, postpaid 

THE PALMER COMPANY 

50 Bromfield Street - - Boston, Mass. 



Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
qnfokly ascertain our opinion free whether r 
InTentlor ' -..---.- - 



InTentlon is probably patentable Comnianlea- 
tlons strictly confldentfal. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken tbrouffh Munn A Co. recelTO 
9peeial notice, without obarse. In the 

Scientific Jimericam 

A handsomely llhuitrated weekly. Jjinrest elr* 
onlatlon of any sclenttflo jonmal. Terras, |3 a 
year: four months, fL Bold by all newsdealers. 

Branch Sflloe. flft F 8U Wasblngton* IX I 



Notes 



— The Governor of Illinois has been 
authorized by the legislature of his state 
to appoint a commission to search the world 
for ideas for improving the schools of that 
state. A good thing if he appoints a good 
commission. 

— The Pittsburg Training School for 
Children's Librarians — the only school 
in the worid probably devoted to this parti- 
cular work — reports that the demands 
for graduates are far greater than can be 
supplied: It is a broad field, full of excellent 
opportunities for service, and one not likely 
to be soon overcrowded. 

— "Compulsory attendance at school for 
children under nine years of age is sinful, 
and every law for its enforcement is sure to 
ruin the generation victimized by it," de- 
clared Supt. Henry D. Heavey of the Maiden 
Public Schools, speaking at the convention 
in Lynn of the Massachusetts State Confer- 
ence of Charities. "The statement that the 
child of six is better off at school than at 
home, when the home is poverty-stricken, 
may be true. But this does not save the 
child, nor does it save civilization from its 
sin that any mother can be poverty-stricken. 
Children of five years of age should not be 
required to go six hours daily, five days a 
week to school, with a fixed program, for 
forty weeks in the year. It may be seriously 
questioned whether a just indictment may 
not be drawn against our present almost 
exclusively bookish education." 



HOME STUDY 



We have been much interested in looking 
over the Annual Catalogue of the Home 
Correspondence School, of Springfield, 
Mass. 

This School, now in its eleventh year, 
offers over one hundred home study courses 
in Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal and Common School 
branches under the personal instruction of 
leading professors in our great colleges. 
The courses in English are given by Pro- 
fessor Genung of Amherst; History, by 
Professor Dawson of Mt. Holyoke College; 
Latin, by Professor Harkness of Brown; 
Greek, by Professor Chase of Harvard; 
German, by Professor McLouth of New 
York University, etc. 

The Principal of the Normal Department 
is A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., formerly principal 
of the New Hampshire State Normal School 
at Plymouth, and one of New England's best 
known and most highly respected educators. 
There are many excellent courses for 
teachers, including courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, Science and Art 
of Teaching, Normal Review Courses, Kin- 
dergarten, Primary Methods, etc. The tui- 
tion fees are so low that no one need be kept 
from enrolling on the ground of expense. 

An advertisement of the School appears 
in another column. We advise our readers 
to send for a catalogue. In our opinion The 
Home Correspondence School offers the 
best opportunity that is open to ambitious 
teachers who are interested in further educa- 
tion but who do not feel that they can give 
up their work to attend the regular sessions 
of resident schools and colleges. 



ARE YOU A TEACHER? 

Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch ? 

Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading fro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges, 

I. We teach over one 

lent hundred Home Study 
Courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 
We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-4ay fer a free copy of oar dcMy-piie CatalofM 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 33, Springfield, Maaa. 

COMPLETE MANICURE OUTPIf 25c. 

Everything necessary with full directions. Beautiful 
fingemails uways admired. Send now to Dept. G, 
Western Appliance Co., Omaha, Neb. 



AddreM A. J. FOUCH A CO., Warren, Pa. 
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24th 
SEASON. 



BOOiCLETS 
CALENDARS and 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 

Our well-known Paoketa aro ready, and nead 
only briaf mention. First 7 Packa, post-paid. 
tor $3.85. 10 Paoka, postpaid, 



JTo. 1. For 6ft ents. IT Xmaa Cards aad Haaglaa Osrd. 
lie. S. *' 6ft esats, 10 Fhis Oartfs sad Hangtog Card. 
Vo. S. «* il.Of, t6ZBias Cards and Booklet. 
Ve. 4. » il.Of, 40 PhM Postal Oaids(tOofth«iiiZsraa). 
Ve. 0. » Oft cMts, to FlBO Postal Cards (all dlfltemit). 
Ve. 0. '* |1.0f. 10 BMMtlftal OalsDdars. 
Ve. T. *' 54c»ts, B«Mitltal Cslsadars (all dtflmat). 
Vo. f. " ST osats. 10 Xmas Cards. 
Ho. 9. " 54 eeats. Bodktots and Cslsndsr. 
H0.IO. ^ 54 csBts, 20 Baadsy-Bcliool Csrds, or SO Flas 
Birthday Cards. 
■ar'Special Packets and lota put up to order. 

TFAOUPDQ ^^^ $1.08. 50 Cards, no two alike. 
I CHunLnO For 64 canta, 20 Carda, no two alike. 
Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents, 

H. H. CARTER 6 CO., 

Satisfaction ^ Aahbarton Place, Boston. 

Guaranteed. Full Circulars on Application. 



School-Room 

PLAYS 

AND 

EXERCISES 

FOR 

DECEMBER 

By the Popular Author 
A.\i.Ge> Ke .Allien 

Price, 20 cents 

Educational Publishing Company 

Boaton New York Chicago j 

Atlanta San Pranaisco ~ 
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Books 



THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK 

Herbart and Education by Instruc- 
tion. "Pioneers in Education Series." 
By Gabriel Compayr^. Translated by 
Maria E. Findlay, B.A. 

Jean Frederic Herbart lived between 1776 
and 1841. He is known as the "father of 
modem psychology," and the author of this 
volume says he has no less a claim to be 
considered the founder of a scientific peda 
gogy 



The tool -makers of the woHd are considered 
by themselves, and the cbsing chapter treats 
of the manner of meetings and greetings in 
all lands. The style of the author is conver- 
sational and attractive — just the kind' to. 
go journeying with children. The ilkistra^ 
tions are many and vivid with foreign Hfe. 

L.. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORTC 

By Tudor 



When Aicerica was New. 

Jenks. v. 

T»i_ -1 i-r r.u- r j . ^^^^ volume covers > the years' of • the 

The early ufe of this famous educator ^^„«^*_ ^u «. l^ *.il - x*i 

, ,/,,,. , seventeenth century, wheh the settlers m 



IS briefly sketched, but hjs upwarf career ^^^ ^^^ ^^^,j ^^J^ the-Oldmade Ksfory 

^ * ^^"L'Vr'^if ^ ^a'^ ^i ^ f'^t «nd «^ » thrilling life. It-opens wilh 

care and fidelity. It is no dry perfunctory ^^e planting of ViiginiS and is fXwed by 

biography that analyzes •« pe«OMl char- ^^ ';^„ J The First ^ev Engl^ndets, 

ac er and P«>f^ional work, but a story told Marylanders and Dutch, New World Living 

""1 ^u I?" ^v'^'^^.f?'" Making the Homestead, Manners aWCut- ^ ., « ^^^.111^ 

who would begin this work together for ^^^ j^^^^ ^ife. Books, Reading and HOOd.'S SarSaparilia 

professional unprovement would find them- ttj \- j i •*!. t ^ 5 ^ 

^, , ,. .*^ J* -^ vi_ *• • .• Education, and, closes with Independence 

selves looking forward to It with antiapation. „„j tt • i? n •** ^k ^• 

Aj u i-ij*i-- ^u.i_-ji ^^^ Union. Every well -written a\jthentic 

And why should this not be the ideal way „ i |.i ^, . ^i , i . v j< / 

* * J "lu- u I :i T-i. / .1- i ^^^^ "l^e this on the early colonial days of 

to study this book ? The names of the great ^ ^ 



America should serve to impress our children 
with the cos^ and the worth of the republic 
they enjcl)'. The teaching of United States 
History may be made delightful if these 
supplementary books of everyday life in the 
early days are utilized. They can be niade 
fiejh- and^ blood to the skeleton outlines of 
histcJty. ) 5 

Catarirh 

Invites Consumption 

It weakens the ddleate lung :^ tissues, 
deranges tbedli^QStiveorfEins, and breaks 
down the general health. • / * 

It often ckoses headache and diziiness , 
impairs the taste, smeU and< hearing, and 
affects tlie voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 



Radically and permanently cures. 

In Qsaal Uqnld ¥orm or ia chocolated tabtott knowm 

M Sarsatabs. iw dose* $i. 



educators and reformers who laid the foun- 
dation for our present school systems mean 
little to teachers in any distinctive way. 
To study Herbart means much more than 
following the career of a great man. It 
means a familiarity with the times in which 
he lived and a knowledge of the history of 
education of that period. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Explorers and Founders of America. 
Eclectic Readings. By Anna Elizabeth 
Foote and Avery Warner Skinner. 

This book is made up of thirty-four char- 
acter sketches. Each represents a period 
of activity or phase of our country. It is 



^EDUCATIONAL PUBLlStlERSr)' 

The puhliskers annomnced in 4kis colttmn will be. 
glad to mAil a CMttU^ut of tktir fuhikdiUns^nid 
special in/ormatUn tn rtgard to iany particular^ 
Publication on their list, iPrite tkem. . J . * 



THB FOUNDINe 

Discourse of Virginia. 



OF J4MB8T0WN. Percy's 
Winfffield's Discourse of Vir- 



«nia 1607-16x9. Latest numBers-of-Aaiericaii History 
Leaflets. Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 

THE CENTUHT COMPANT'S Educational^ De^ 



the design of the authors to cover a year's partment has just issued a handsomely illustrated 'cato- 
^^r^]r;r^ A r«o«^o« KtVf^^r f^^ ,r^ ,««,«- ,r,.o^oo ^9«^^ of its School_ and CoUegc Tcxt Books._ Ubra- 



workinAmericanhistoiy forgrammargrades ^ ?Lcw'^'S^2d even ien«.l i^erV 

— a period of forty weeks. The story of wiU be interested in it. 

each character should first be told th^e 

children and the book be placed in their ^t^^l^^ "^""^ °* ***" *^"*' 

hands in the succeeding day, on the third 



KEE IMPOBTAHT ANNOOXnBllEllTS in re|ula' 

American Bceik^ 



for reproduction or recitation. There arc 
maps to serve in fixing the events in the 



, ,, . . I r.t . . .,. J TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS ftiy select three 

day the material Ot the story can be utilized framing portraiu of Mathematicians^ from our port- 
folios of mathematical portraitr, with a year s subscrip- 
tion to The Open Coort (Si .00), a monthly^^us- 
trated ma|pizine of exceptional value for teadiers. 
. J , „ , J J Send for circular, sample copy and information. "The 

mind, and wall maps are a!SO recommended Open Court Publishing Co., 1333 . Wabash Avtnue, 

for this purpose. The illustrations in con- Chicago, m. .. . 

nection with these stories are most valuable OBEfie 8H0BTHA1II>, adopted by all the leading 
J .1 M u 4 *!.• I 4. schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. : Saiiiple Iteson 

and the pupil who gets this supplementary free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. ; 

help in his history study will have more real 



, ^ ^,. PENMANSHIP For $a we wiU mail "Whoft 

knowledge of the early affairs of his country Theory and Art of Pcnmamhip " (a^s pp. »ooo cuts, 

than by anv formal study of text-book ever ^^"ho^U^^'J^ sHH^^Y^!^'' "'" 
invented. 



The Ells- 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 



J 



SCHOOL LIBBABT BOOKS Larsest assorthient 
of school library books south of New York. Send f<?r 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool;,ia Trinity" 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

SUHOOL BilOKS Or ALL PUBL18BGBH. At 

one store. If you wish to buy. sell f or~ cash or ex-, 
change any school or college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. isth St., N«^ York. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Home Life in all Lands. By Charles 
Morris. 

Every well -written book that tells children 
about the life in other countries has a broad- 
ening influence. There arc many such 
books, but this is unique in some respects. 
Its arrangement will cause it to be remem- 
bered by the law of association. The 
readers are invited to the world's dining , ^ „«..v««.«««»« * %• 

,,,.,., , .u • J • THE NATI0N*H HBADQOABTBBS for. Manual, 

rooms, to their tailor shops, their dressing Training Supplies of evcrv d«cription— Sloyd System) 

rooms, etc., in separate chapters. They are ^^^^^^^^^''^^^ ,^'t^^:;^u^,- 

taken into their home-life — kitchen and and home. Metal and leather working tooU and sup-., 

parlor. The hunting-field, pasture, and grclT.Cis°*Cta^dfc?1k''BXrArJ^S^^^^^ 
farm of various peoples are described, st- Bo^oo, Mass. ' ' 
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MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES > 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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DE6BBB C0UB8B8 AT HOMCor at the Collefe, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pns. C. J. Burton, Chns- 
j'dan College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

8HOBTnA9lll,TTPBWBlTIlfe, BOOKKBBPIHO 

Taught thoroughly by mail. Ftices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer's BusiQaB College, RultimonB, Md. 

ABT 8CH(>OT. AT HOME Get "Brushwock in 
Flowers." Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, S4 Clayton St., 



€ 



MISCELLANEOUS 



J 



Opj^lONA, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc.. 
written to order. Manuscrijpts rtvised^^pewritten, and 
sold dn coinn^ioa. Miller's Jit^ry Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, phio. • ..-.-. 4 ■- 

U8I RJULET'K OUTLINE qUB8T|0KSof 'Ivan, 
hoe" and "The tady of the lAkt.'* Booklet cddtain- 
ing both, 35 cents. Our Self4ielp Arithmetic Cards 
are great for review purposes. Pncc,r2S.,cent8. New 
York Educatkn Company, Dept. A.'. Albany, N.y. - " 

400 POST CABB SETS Catalogue freeN To every 
api^cant enclosing xo cents we will send^our collector's 
list ADd ten. beautiful views. Mail Trade Co., Box P. 
'35. St - ■ - ./ • 

PQ 

Fine 
alldiJ 
bestfi 
a-cen 
Mass. 



B8 Very pretty* and ^ popular, 
or Christmas preseots. Five, 
Jso classified cards for schools. 
Sample card and catalogues 
e Supply Co., R. 45, Newton. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
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nANUrACT^EER DAN!«*8 BiO|8ELE8$ Eraser 

Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons. Rowles Ink Essence, 
Ball-stoMwr Inkwell. Sample ot any, or all of the fore- 
going cheerfully mailed on request. IF. W. A. Rowles, 
a33-a|5<?^kC^ St.rf Chicago, UL - .--^ 

\ CiO^F'19 BIST0BIC4L MAPS of ^be United States 
'and Jlbrth' America, covering every stale of the country's 
developD^Qt; )^ut9ully lithographed in colors* 8 maps 
40x58 inches in size, in spring roller case, price Saa.oo 
I Send for complete] circular. The McConnell School 
Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. -'-»•-« 



c 



he;.p wanted; 



J 



; LADT SEWERS wanted to mak£^ up shields at 
holhe; 9x0 per 100; can make two an hoOf; work sent 
prepaid 'to iNeliable women. Send r^ly envelope for 
mformatioa to Universal Co., Dept. 6. iPljllidclphia. Pa. 
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